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East Campus (above), 
opened in 1981, and Furnald 
Hall, opened in 1913, show 
the varied architecture of 
the College's 17 residence 
halls. Both were renovated 
in the 1990s. 
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For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
1-866-CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Judd Gregg ’69 

I read with interest your highly flatter¬ 
ing article on my classmate, Judd Gregg, 
who you featured on the cover and por¬ 
trayed as a great public servant with a 
"core set of principles" that guide him to 
do the right thing. Unfortunately, you 
omitted a few facts that would have bal¬ 
anced the portrayal. 

As a congressman, Gregg voted 
against establishing a Martin Luther King 
Jr. national holiday and also opposed it 
for his home state. New Hampshire. 
Recently, he joined a handful of senators 
who refused to sign a resolution apolo¬ 
gizing for the failure across many 
decades to enact federal anti-lynching 
legislation. In addition, Gregg was 
praised by the Rev. Jerry Falwell in a 2003 
column for the senator's vicious attack 
on Democrats as religious bigots, assert¬ 
ing they have a "litmus test" that would 
oppose any judicial nominee "who sub¬ 
scribes to the Catholic faith." 

Mark S. Brodin '69 
Newton, Mass. 

The July cover of Columbia 
College Today is the last 
step in the march to the 
extreme right of an insti¬ 
tution I have loved my life 
long. When I had the 
privilege of attending 
Columbia in the postwar 
years, it was a liberal-left 

— but firmly anti-Stalinist 

— bulwark. As much as I 
disagreed with the New 
Left's domination of the 
campus in the '60s and 
70s, it was a muscular 
demonstration of intellectual challenge 
and excellence of a university in the fore¬ 
front of social change. 

But the advent of Lee C. Bollinger to 
the head of the University has brought 
with it a dramatic shift in social and 
political focus. Columbia has reverted to 
its tradition of 19th-century anti-Semi¬ 
tism. It has failed to understand that aca¬ 
demic freedom stops at Auschwitz, that 
the Holocaust no longer allows the luxu¬ 
ry of prejudice in freedom's clothing. 

Putting Senator Judd Gregg ['69] on 
the cover ices the cake. As chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Homeland 
Security, Gregg helped assign a dispro¬ 
portionate amount of money to 


Wyoming and a measly five bucks to 
New York, a city he claims to love. Pro¬ 
life and pro-Bush, he clearly is a champi¬ 
on of those leading the United States into 
the fascism of the 21st century. 

Where are we locating Columbia 
under such leadership, in the red state 
of Kansas? 

Thomas Weyr '48 
Bronxville, N.Y. 

Gideon Oppenheimer ’47 
Regarding Rick Mixon '69's touching 
article on his ministry (May 2005), he 
mentions Gideon Oppenheimer '47, who 
apparently was an extraordinary College 
recruiter in Boise, Idaho. 

I met Gideon when he returned 
after WWII from Europe, where he 
was an intelligence officer. We had a 
reduced wartime staff on Spectator, 
which during the war was reduced to 
a weekly. Gideon came back as a new 
managing board was taking over. I 
became editor and he became manag¬ 
ing editor and helped get the paper 
out twice weekly. The following year it 
returned to a daily. 

I was amused to see 
Gideon called "legendary," 
and if he were still with us 
he would find that embar¬ 
rassing. But he certainly 
was a valued journalist 
who became a good friend. 

Ed Gold '47, '48J 
New York City 

Summer Reading 

Your article "Summer 
Reading" (July 2005) is 
provocative, and it 
brings me a tad of sad¬ 
ness. It is the anniversary year of Don 
Quixote (1605), and none of the distin¬ 
guished readers is reading or rereading 
it. This is a text that I had the privilege 
to share with Columbia students for 
many, many years. 

Karl-Ludwig Selig, professor emeritus 
New York City 

Professor William C. Casey 

An oft-retold Caseyism in my time was 
about the Long Island commuter who 
arose at the same time to the same 
breakfast and took the same trains to 
and from the same job for 25 years. 
Asked one day if he would vote for 
Roosevelt, he snapped, "Certainly not! I 







Judd Gregg '69 
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Within the Family 


I worked for Larry O'Brien in the 
early 1980s, when he was com¬ 
missioner of the National Bas¬ 
ketball Association. O'Brien had 
come to the NBA from the 
world of politics, where he was part 
of the inner circle of President John F. 
Kennedy and Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy. A former chair of the Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee and post¬ 
master general, he's perhaps best- 
known as the man whose office in the 
Watergate complex was 
burglarized on June 17, 

1972, starting the chain 
of events that brought 
down President 
Richard M. Nixon. 

O'Brien was a politi¬ 
cian who practiced the 
art of the compromise. 

He believed that when 
you had opposing 
sides, you sat them down at the bar¬ 
gaining table and kept them there 
until they reached an agreement, and 
the best agreement was one that nei¬ 
ther side loved but both could live 
with. If only one side left the room 
happy, he felt he hadn't done his job 


as a mediator and a negotiator. 

That's why the NBA hired 
O'Brien in 1975, at a time when pro¬ 
fessional basketball was a troubled 
sport with two warring leagues, 
teams facing bankruptcy and eco¬ 
nomic chaos. O'Brien quickly 
achieved a merger agreement 
between the leagues and a pact with 
the players' union that would pave 
the way for an era of prosperity 
under the leadership of Commis¬ 
sioner David Stern, a 
young lawyer who 
had served as the 
NBA's outside counsel 
and was brought into 
the league office by 
O'Brien. Stern, a 1966 
graduate of the Law 
School, soon will com¬ 
plete his tenure as 
chair of Columbia's 
Board of Trustees, but I digress. 

I thought of O'Brien and the idea 
of never being able to make both 
sides happy when we started receiv¬ 
ing feedback about our July cover 
story on New Hampshire Senator 
Judd Gregg '69, a conservative. I 


observed that both in volume and 
tone, these letters and e-mails paral¬ 
leled those we received shortly after 
we ran a cover story in January about 
Columbia's other U.S. Senator, Barack 
Obama '83, a liberal. It doesn't seem 
to matter whether we profile a conser¬ 
vative Republican or a liberal Democ¬ 
rat; either way, we upset some of our 
readers, and we hear from them. 

I take this as a good sign. I like 
when alumni react to our articles. I 
enjoy positive feedback, welcome 
story ideas, appreciate constructive 
criticism, acknowledge our shortcom¬ 
ings and accept negative rants. Reac¬ 
tion is good. Feedback is even better. 

The fact is that the College has 
two alumni serving in the U.S. Sen¬ 
ate, one a conservative who graduat¬ 
ed in the '60s and the other a liberal 
who graduated in the '80s. I'm glad 
we profiled both and I'm glad we 
put both stories on our cover. The 
College should be proud that it 
helped mold these civic leaders of 
diverse viewpoints. 



will not be regimented by that man!" 

Professor Casey's stagey style was 
entertaining, and today he seems 
remembered mostly with amused conde¬ 
scension. But his "course" was an admo¬ 
nition. Casey's message was not just that 
we are all unwittingly victim to ubiqui¬ 
tous absurdity but that slogans and 
buzzwords are substitutes for thought. 
Devised by the clever for the mass 
unwary and endlessly repeated, they can 
be used as weapons of mass destruction. 

I was urged to take "Casey's course"; 
I'd never forget it. I never did. 

Carl d'Angio '41 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

ROTC 

Columbia's Senate has denied the 
ROTC a recruitment facility on campus, 
using a side issue as justification. The 
turndown reflects the basic beliefs of 
Columbia's faculty majority, namely, 
anti-military, pacifist, peace at any price 
resulting in head in the sand. 

Christians, Jews, atheists — all are 
on Islamic terrorists' death list. The 


moral depravity of these terrorists has 
been amply shown. The threat to our 
future generations is real. Wake up! 

Omar Legant '35, '39 P&S 
Albuquerque 

I have been a quiet alumnus since 1953 
and for at least 30 years an annual 
financial supporter of the College, and 
my son, Glenn, is an '85. It is with great 
sadness that I confess to feeling increas¬ 
ingly alienated from the mindset that 
now seems dominant at Columbia. The 
immediate trigger for this letter is Pres¬ 
ident Lee C. Bollinger's May 17 Wall 
Street Journal commentary on the issue 
of ROTC on campus. However, the 
same might be said for the campus 
handling of Israeli-Palestinian issues. 

What I most treasure from my 
Columbia years and what has had a 
lifelong effect on me is the grounding I 
received in critical thinking, civility and 
respect for others' ideas. These qualities 
provided the intellectual glue that 
made participation in the Core such a 
powerful connective force among gen¬ 


erations of Columbians. 

I am appalled by the stridency, self- 
righteousness, narrow focus and 
manipulative politics that emanate 
from campus. I cannot imagine such a 
climate is conducive to imparting the 
values I learned at Columbia. It isn't 
clear to me whether Bollinger is a 
leader or a prisoner of this new form of 
anti-intellectual tradition, which comes 
across as arrogant and closed-minded. 

I find it unworthy for a great uni¬ 
versity to proclaim (as Bollinger has 
done for Columbia in his letter) that 
support for the U.S. military in the 
form of allowing ROTC on campus 
must await moving beyond the current 
"Don't ask, don't tell" policy on gays 
in the armed services. Whatever the 
merits of the argument, the stance 
smacks more of clever posturing than 
principle. National defense is too 
important to be held hostage to either 
word-games or single-issue blackmail. 

Philip R. Alper '53 
Burlingame, Calif. 
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Homecoming 2005 Offers 
Sports, Carnival, Poetry 

By Lisa Palladino 



oin College alumni, students, fac- 
I ulty and other members of the 
I Columbia community on Friday- 

I Saturday, October 14-15, for 

I Homecoming Weekend, which 
W will feature campus events, sports 
* at Baker Field and the Dodge Fit¬ 
ness Center and a poetic gathering at 
The West End. 

The weekend events begin on Friday 
at 4:30 p.m. in Faculty House with a 
panel on "The Future of Columbia Ath¬ 
letics," moderated by University trustee 
and former Lions football coach Bill 
Campbell '62. Panelists will include 
Athletics Director M. Dianne Murphy 
and men's basketball coach Joe Jones. 

At 7 p.m. in the Dodge Fitness Center, 
the Lions will take on Penn in women's 
volleyball. Admission is free. 

Cap off Friday evening at The West 
End from 8-10 p.m. with a lively poetry 
and music event, "Howl: Poetry and 
Jazz in Honor of Columbia's Beats," 
which will feature student and alumni 
poetry, readings from Allen Ginsberg 
'48's Howl and live jazz. This event was 



The Lion greets young fans last year. 
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a big hit last year during the Colum- 
bia250 festivities; here is another chance 
to enjoy Columbia's Beat legacy. This 
event requires an RSVP; please contact 
alumni-events@columbia.edu or call 
877-854-ALUM (2586). 

On Saturday morning, head to Baker 
Field to enjoy an Alumni Picnic under 
the big tent. A hearty barbecue lunch, 
which will be served from 11 a.m.-l:30 
p.m., is a great chance to mingle with 
classmates, other alumni and students. 
Youngsters can have fun at the Home¬ 
coming Carnival adjacent to the tent, 
where games and amusements will keep 
them busy and happy. To purchase 
advance barbecue tickets or for more 
information, visit www.college.columbia. 
edu / alumni / events. 

After lunch, the Lions will take on 
Penn at 1:30 p.m. in Wien Stadium. Foot¬ 
ball tickets may be purchased through 


the Athletics Office: 212-854-2546 or 
www.gocolumbialions.com. 

Still want more? Take the 1 train to 
campus after the football game and 
head to the Dodge Fitness Center for a 
4 p.m. women's volleyball game vs. 
Princeton. Admission is free. 



Everyone enjoys the annual Alumni Picnic. 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


Witten To Receive Hamilton Medal 


O n Thursday, November 17, Richard E. Witten '75, a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Colum¬ 
bia University Board of Trustees, chair of the 
Trustees' Committee on Alumni Relations and 
Development, member of the board of the Colum¬ 
bia University Investment Management Company and former chair 
of the Columbia College Board of Visitors, will be honored in Low 
Rotunda as the 2005 recipient of the Alexander Hamilton Medal. 

Each fall, the Columbia College Alumni Association presents 
the medal to an alumnus or faculty member for distinguished ser¬ 
vice and accomplishment in any 
field of endeavor. It is the highest 
honor the College bestows. 

Witten is a co-chair of the Uni¬ 
versity's upcoming capital cam¬ 
paign and recently made major 
contributions to the renovation of 
Hamilton Hall, the Core Curricu¬ 
lum and the College's financial 
aid campaign, which is focused 
on strengthening Columbia's 
financial aid resources to ensure 
the continuation of a competitive, 
need-blind admissions policy. He 
also is one of several alumni who 
are sponsoring the Institute for 
Israeli and Jewish Studies at 
Columbia and a named profes¬ 
sorship within that Institute. 

Witten is senior managing 
director of The Orienta Group, an 
investment and advisory firm. 

Before forming The Orienta Group, 
he was a partner and managing 


director of Goldman, Sachs & Co. from 1990-2002, having started 
his career at the firm in 1981. During his tenure at Goldman Sachs, 
Witten headed the fixed income, currency and commodities division 
sales force for the Americas and ran the investment grade debt 
business unit. He served on the FICC Operating Committee and 
numerous other committees within Goldman Sachs. Prior to joining 
Goldman Sachs, Witten practiced corporate securities law in New 
York. He earned his law degree, cum laude, from Harvard in 1978. 

Also a novelist, Witten authored Divided Loyalties, a historical 
novel based on his father-in-law's World War ll experiences. A sec¬ 
ond novel, Fillmore East, reviews 
the tumultuous period of 1968 
through 1971 through the eyes of 
a College student, and is expect¬ 
ed to be completed in 2006. 

Witten is involved in several 
other not-for-profit organiza¬ 
tions. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the 
National Museum of American 
Jewish History and Gilda's Club 
of Westchester, and is a direc¬ 
tor emeritus of the Mamaro- 
neck Schools Foundation. He 
and his wife, Lisa '97 TC, live in 
Westchester County, N.Y., with 
their children. 

For more information on the 
Hamilton Award Dinner, please 
contact Shelley Grunfeld, Alumni 
Office manager of special 
events: 212-870-2288 or 
rg329@columbia.edu. 

Lisa Palladino 



Richard Witten '75 (right) and his wife, Lisa, with Dean Austin 
Quigley at the 2000 celebration of Quigley's first five years 
as dean. 
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Williams, Heinz To Be Honored as Great Teachers 


G areth D. Williams 
and Tony F. Heinz 

will received the 
annual Great 

Teacher Awards, presented by 
the Society of Columbia Gradu¬ 
ates, at a dinner in Low Library 
Rotunda on October 27. Wil¬ 
liams is the Theodore Kahan 
professor of humanities and 
classics department chair at 
the College and Heinz is the 
David M. Rickey professor of 
optical communications and 
department of electrical engi¬ 
neering chair at SEAS. 

Williams received his under¬ 
graduate and graduate degrees 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and came to Columbia in 1992 
after teaching at Cambridge 


University. In addition to being 
an knowledgable and popular 
teacher in his department and 
in Literature Humanities, Wil¬ 
liams is very involved in Col¬ 
lege activities, whether it is giv¬ 
ing an introductory lecture at 
orientation, speaking to alumni 
at the Dean's Circle lunch or 
meeting with parents. He has 
been the director of undergrad¬ 
uate studies and serves on the 
Committee on Instruction. 
Williams has won prizes and 
awards for his teaching and 
has authored many books, 
papers and articles. 

Heinz received his Ph.D. in 
physics in 1982 from Berkeley 
and joined the IBM Watson 
Research Center in Yorktown 


Heights, N.Y., in 1983. He began 
research on nonlinear optical 
techniques to probe surfaces, 
interfaces and thin films. While 
at IBM, Heinz attained a world¬ 
wide reputation in quantum 
electronics and surface 
physics. Heinz, who teaches 
undergraduate and graduate 
courses in electrical engineer¬ 
ing and physics, has built a cut¬ 
ting-edge research program in 
photonics and semiconductor 
surface physics, is editor-in- 
chief of the prestigious Journal 
of the Optical Society of Ameri¬ 
ca and has won the Ernst Abbe 
Medal of the International 
Commission for Optics. 

The Society of Columbia 
Graduates, which was formed 


more than 96 years ago, estab¬ 
lished the Great Teacher 
Awards in 1949 to honor out¬ 
standing College and SEAS fac¬ 
ulty. Criteria include the ability 
to stimulate, challenge and 
inspire students; make effec¬ 
tive oral presentations; show a 
demonstrated interest in stu¬ 
dents; relate positively to stu¬ 
dents outside the classroom; 
and possess a recognized 
standing in academic disci¬ 
pline. Each recipient has his or 
her name inscribed on a 
plaque under the Teaching Lion 
in Butler Library. 

For ticket information on 
the event, contact Dr. Alexan¬ 
dra Baranetsky: 973-376-2212 
or ab665@columbia.edu. 
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—Kenneth T. Jackson, Jacques Barzun 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


Duffy Crawls Into Record Book 
Raising Money To Fight Pediatric AIDS 

By Chase Behringer '06 


W hen Sean Duffy '06 

strapped on his hand- 
and kneepads to break 
the Guinness World 

Record for “longest crawl" this summer, 
he knew that it wasn't going to be a 
walk in the park. 

Duffy and close friend Leo Chau, a 
senior at Colorado, crawled more than 
32 miles through hail, lightning and 
freezing temperatures to break the 31.44 
mile record set in 1992 by two Scotsmen 
and raise $18,700 for the Elizabeth 
Glaser Pediatric AIDS Foundation. The 
pair crawled continually, with hands and 
knees on the ground, for 45 hours. They 
even remained in the crawl position dur¬ 
ing their most private moments in what 
Duffy and Chau called the “poop tent." 

Why would anyone do this? It's sim¬ 
ple, says Duffy. "We were crawling so 
that kids could crawl. The Elizabeth 
Glaser Pediatric AIDS Foundation is a 
great charity, and we wanted do what¬ 
ever we could to help it." 

Duffy, a neuroscience and behavior 
major, got the idea to raise money for the 
charity after flipping through the Guin¬ 
ness Book of World Records with Chau. 
They figured that breaking the record for 
longest crawl was something they could 
manage, and Duffy was familiar with the 
Elizabeth Glaser Pediatric AIDS Founda¬ 
tion from the annual Columbia Universi¬ 
ty Dance Marathon, which contributes to 
the foundation each year. 

Preparation for the June event began 
in January. Duffy met with mechanical 
engineering professors to determine 



Sean Duffy '06 (right) and Leo Chau gear 
up for their record crawl. 
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how to best design hand- and knee- 
pads, and Duffy's friends practiced 
crawling with him at the nearby River- 
bank track. Columbia alumni also 
played a role by helping to put Duffy in 
contact with alumni in Colorado. 

“It was outstanding to be able to pull 
something together for such a great 
cause," he said. "We had instant sup¬ 
port from the local community and the 
Columbia community. People would go 
out of their way to approach me and 
ask what they could do to help." 

Duffy and Chau crawled 32.26 miles 
June 9-11 on the football field of Rampart 
High School in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
their alma mater. Hundreds of onlookers 
braved the elements to cheer for the pair 
as they completed 155 laps of the field. 

Shortly after recovering from the 
crawl, Duffy started an internship in 
Berkeley, Calif., as a part of the Columbia 
Harold F. Linder Summer Internship 
Fund, where he works on circadian biolo¬ 
gy. Prior, Duffy spent two years working 
in Columbia's Dr. Rae Silver neuroscience 
lab studying neuroendocrinology with his 
mentor. Dr. Lance Kreigsfeld. After grad¬ 
uation, Duffy plans to enter medical 
school and pursue a career as a surgeon. 

"The field of medicine matches my 
interests and talents, and every time I 
am in a hospital, I feel at home and 
excited for my future career," he said. 

But do Duffy's future plans include 
crawling? "We will probably not break 
any records again, and will certainly not 
do another crawl," he replied. “It was 
one of the most painful things I have 
done, and it would probably take anoth¬ 
er $500,000 in donations to the founda¬ 
tion to get me back in that position 
again. However, I am interested in orga¬ 
nizing other charity events ... maybe a 
lemonade stand or a bake sale." 

A journal of Duffy's crawl, including pic¬ 
tures and video footage, can be found at 
www.33milecrawl.com. As of August 10, 
Duffy and Chau had raised $18,700for the 
Elizabeth Glaser Pediatric AIDS Founda¬ 
tion and hoped to reach their $20,000 goal 
with support from alumni and friends. 


Chase Behringer '06 is publisher of the 
Columbia Daily Spectator. 


Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 

❖ ❖ ♦♦♦ ❖ 

For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

( 212 ) 854-7192 
«£♦ 

Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 
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University Dedicates $15 Million to Faculty Diversification Effort 


he University has 
dedicated $15 million 
for a new recruit¬ 
ment campaign and 
to accelerate ongoing efforts to 
diversify faculty. 

The University seeks to add 
between 15 and 20 outstand¬ 
ing women and minority schol¬ 
ars to the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences during the next three 
to five years. "These funds 
allow us to bring onboard a 
critical cluster of new talent 
that in turn may help us recruit 
other scholars from underrep¬ 
resented groups," noted Jean 
Howard, vice provost for diver¬ 
sity initiatives. 

The investment will signifi¬ 
cantly strengthen initiatives to 
improve the faculty hiring 
process by more successfully 
identifying and recruiting out¬ 
standing scholars from histori¬ 
cally under-represented groups, 
addressing the work-life issues 


of an increasingly diverse facul¬ 
ty, addressing the acute prob¬ 
lem of the dearth of women 
and minority faculty in natural 
sciences and engineering, and 
extending the University's dia¬ 
logue in this area. 

"Building a diverse University 
community requires sustained 
commitment, concerted effort 
and the attention of us all," 
noted President Lee C. 

Bollinger. "With this investment, 
we are reaffirming Columbia 
University's commitment to our 
core values of inclusion and 
academic excellence." 

Women and minorities con¬ 
tinue to be under-represented 
in some fields, particularly the 
natural sciences and engineer¬ 
ing. Howard, working with the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 
is establishing a consortium of 
area universities, medical 
schools and industries with a 
view toward creating, among 


other options, a high-end job 
bank for science positions in 
the New York area. This fall, 
the consortium will hold its 
second meeting. In addition, 
the vice provost's Task Force 
on Diversity in Science and 
Engineering has been charged 
with finding ways to strength¬ 
en the pipeline bringing 
women and minority students 
into the University's under¬ 
graduate, graduate and post¬ 
doctoral programs. The com¬ 
mittee will work in conjunction 
with the National Science 
Foundation's ADVANCE pro¬ 
gram in the Environmental Sci¬ 
ences and with Columbia's 
Presidential Advisory Commit¬ 
tee on Diversity Initiatives to 
build on, refine or modify suc¬ 
cessful initiatives undertaken 
by those groups. 

This investment also allows 
for continued expansion of Uni¬ 
versity-sponsored events on 


diversity. Last year, guest 
speakers included Princeton 
President Shirley Tilghman, 
who spoke about the hurdles 
of recruiting and retaining 
women in science; MIT biology 
professor Nancy Hopkins, who 
described the institutional 
transformation around gender 
issues that occurred at MIT; 
and Georgetown law professor 
Chuck Lawrence, who spoke 
about the continuing need for 
affirmative action. 

in the coming academic 
year, the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Diversity Initia¬ 
tives will aim to maintain the 
accelerated momentum. "If we 
are successful with this multi¬ 
pronged approach at Colum¬ 
bia," says Howard, "the Univer¬ 
sity will be a better, more 
intellectually vibrant communi¬ 
ty. And, just as important, the 
academy as a whole will bene¬ 
fit enormously." 



■■■■■■■■■Hi 
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Q: What was it like return¬ 
ing to Columbia? 

A: The huge surprise was 
how little it had changed 
from 1976 to 1993. Then big 
changes began to occur. 
Today, the department is 
completely different from 
when I came — it was at its 
best in the '70s, and is at its 
best in 2005. 

Q: What classes are you 
teaching this fall? 

A: I'm teaching "Contempo¬ 
rary Civilization" — the sec¬ 
ond half — and an under¬ 
graduate seminar, "Global¬ 
izing American Consumer 
Culture." Students will 
develop research projects 
and use documents from 
other cultures to understand 
how others understand 
American culture. 

Q: What is your new book. 
Irresistible Empire, about? 
A: How American consumer 
culture reached out to Europe, 
and globalization passing 
through 20th century Europe. 


point I thought, 'How do 
authoritarian regimes per¬ 
suade people to go along?' 

So I began to study Italian 
fascism and began to see a 
very modern consumer cul¬ 
ture. That was my path to 
thinking about consumer cul¬ 
ture developing people into 
bad regimes, and all societies 
... In some ways, it made me 
less moralistic about it. Not 
American culture is bad, but 
how does it work? How do 
people decide what a good 
society is based on decisions 
made in the marketplace? 

Q: What is the last book 
you read for fun? 

A: The Great Game by Peter 
Hopkirk, about the battle 
for empire in central Asia. 

Q: Where is your favorite 
place to have lunch near CC? 

A: The Avery/Fayerweather 
basement cafe, because I 
like to visit the architects. 

Q: Coffee or tea? 

A: I'm an espresso drinker: 
double, and never Starbucks. 



Q: Where do 
you live? 

A: 106th 
Street, 


History professor Victoria de 
Grazia began teaching at 
Columbia in 1993, having 
previously taught at Rut¬ 
gers. A Chicago native, de 
Grazia earned her B.A. at 
Smith College and Ph.D. in 
history at Columbia. 

CCT caught up with 
her during the sum¬ 
mer to find out more. 


Q: What led you to become 
an expert on mass and con¬ 
sumer cultures, gender and 
family politics in contem¬ 
porary Western Europe? 

A: I was very interested in 
hard politics, but at some 


Q: What is your favorite 
class to teach? 

A: "Europe Since 1945," an 
undergraduate course. When 
I started teaching that course, 
it ended in 1968; now it has to 
end in 2005. We used to talk 


5 Minutes With ... VICTORIA DE GRAZIA 


about Europe at war while 
the U.S. was at peace. The big 
question now is, what are 
themes of Europe at peace? 

Q: What's new in the 
history department? 

A: The department has taken 
the important initiative of 
globalizing its program. Stu¬ 
dents are excited about con¬ 
necting with the rest of the 
world. It's interesting shifting 
from studying nation-states 
to a wider perspective, study¬ 
ing everything: labor, 
women's networks ... So my 
subject, Europe, is gradu¬ 
ally occupying a differ¬ 
ent place than in the 
past. Our students are 
different than in the 
past as well, from all 
over the states, immi¬ 
grants and from abroad. 


which used to be outside the 
Columbia empire ... no longer. 

Q: Do you have any pets? 

A: A mini-Dachshund 
named Lily. She is well- 
traveled; she got her EU 
passport last week. 

Q: What is your 
favorite place in the 
world? 

A: All said and done, it's Italy 
... Tuscany, Arezzo, the most 
beautiful and familiar is a 
small town where my daugh¬ 
ter, Livia, was raised. 

Q: If you were not teaching 
at CC, what would you 
most likely be doing? 

A: I would love to be a 
marine biologist. I love 
nature, love swimming. It 
would be exciting to be an 
explorer of the sea. 

Interview and photo: 
Laura Butchy 
'04 SOA 


Unrestricted Giving Exceeds $io Million 


U nrestricted giving to the 
Columbia College Fund 
grew to more than $10 
million in the 2004-05 fiscal 
year, thanks to the generosity of 
alumni, parents, students and 
friends. This is up from $9.6 mil¬ 
lion last year and continues the 
trend in increasing financial sup¬ 
port for the College during the 
past 13 years. 

Annual giving has experienced 


a 20 percent increase during the 
past three years, with the num¬ 
ber of alumni donors growing 
yearly, as well. The Class of 2005 
set a record with 77 percent par¬ 
ticipation, an increase from 75 
percent last year and 71 percent 
in 2003. The Parents Fund 
exceeded its goal this year, rais¬ 
ing more than $980,000, com¬ 
pared with $830,000 last year. 

The development staff, led by 


Dean of Alumni Affairs and 
Development Derek Wittner '65 
and Executive Director of the 
Columbia College Fund 5usan 
Levin Birnbaum, worked with 
Fund chairman Geoffrey Colvin 
74 and Steering Committee 
members Lawrence B. Alletto 
'87, Mark Amsterdam '66, 
Robert Berne '60, James 
Brandt 79, Michael Braun 70, 
Frank Bruno 74, Frank Cicero 


'92, Burtt Ehrlich '61, Andrew 
Fink '91, Brooks Klimley 79, 
Brian Krisberg '81, Mark Leb- 
wohl 74, J. Michael Schell '69 
and Edward Weinstein '57. 
Steering Committee members 
raised more than 50 percent of 
the fund's dollars. The Alumni 
Association, Board of Visitors, 
Class Agents and Alumni Office 
staff also were instrumental in 
the fund's success. 

Unrestricted funds support 
financial aid, academic programs 
and student life. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 

■ LEHECKA INTERN: A group 
of alumni has established the 
Roger Lehecka Summer Intern¬ 
ship to enable one or more Col¬ 
lege students who could not oth¬ 
erwise afford it to take an unpaid 
internship during the summer fol¬ 
lowing his or her junior year. The 
fund already has raised $100,000 
in honor of Roger Lehecka '67, a 
former dean of students. 

The first Lehecka Fellow was 
M. Alper Bahadir '07. Bahadir is 
a Global Scholar from Turkey 
and has a 3.74 GPA, majoring in 
economics. He is a graduate of 
Inane Turkes Ozel Lisesi, a school 
for gifted and financially disad¬ 
vantaged children. 

Bahadir was a full-time intern 
for 13 weeks with the Internation¬ 
al Labor Organization at the Unit¬ 
ed Nations in Geneva under the 
supervision of Dr. Duncan Camp¬ 
bell, director of the International 
Policy group, working on research 
related to Turkish labor markets, 
globalization and local develop¬ 
ment. This year, he is studying at 
the London School of Economics. 

■ CLASS OF 1954 INTERN: In 

honor of its 50th reunion, the Class 
of 1954 endowed a summer intern¬ 
ship fund for one or more rising 
juniors or seniors with a preference 
for an internship in government or 
not-for-profit industries. 

The first Class of 1954 Summer 
Intern was Mohammad Fahad Ali 
'06 from Jamaica, Queens. He has 
a 3.55 GPA with majors in biology 
and neuroscience. Ali interned 
with the Bangladesh Cancer Foun¬ 
dation under the supervision of 


Dr. M.H. Talukdar at the National 
Institute of Cancer Research in 
Bangladesh. He worked on the 
Cancer Registry Project, a pilot 
program undertaken to organize a 
population-based cancer registry 
in the Gazipur district outside the 
capital of Dhaka. He plans to pur¬ 
sue a career in medicine and pub¬ 
lic health. 

■ DAVIS HONORED: Jewelnel 
Davis, University chaplain and 
associate provost, was awarded 
an honorary doctorate in humane 
letters from Carleton College on 
June 11. Davis, who served as 
Carleton's chaplain, was recog¬ 
nized for serving the college with 
"ethical distinction, intellectual 
integrity and uncommon verve," 
according to her citation. Davis is 
credited at Carleton with revital¬ 
izing the chaplain's office. In her 
role as assistant to the president 
for human relations, she man¬ 
aged and coordinated education¬ 
al and training programs on sex¬ 
ual harassment. Davis also was 
involved in developing campus¬ 
wide policies on discrimination 
and academic freedom. 

■ CENTER FOR NEW MEDIA: 

Last spring, the Center for New 
Media Teaching & Learning part¬ 
nered with the Black Rock Forest 
Consortium to modernize its 
meteorological network, allowing 
Columbia students to examine 
real-time meteorological data 
online. In this project, funded by 
the National Science Foundation, 
CCNMTL worked with the con¬ 
sortium to modernize wireless 
access to three of the forest's 
data-collection stations to allow 


remote access to real-time meteo¬ 
rological and stream data. This 
data is collected hourly through¬ 
out the forest, which is located in 
the Hudson Highlands on the 
west bank of the Hudson River. 

Using a Web-based data view¬ 
ing system, students in Professor 
Kevin Griffin's "Environmental 
Systems" course manipulated the 
data to create time series graphs 
measuring the relationship 
between rainfall and stream flow 
in watershed-based environ¬ 
ments. "The students came up 
with interesting questions to 
explore and definitely got a true 
scientific experience using the 
lab," says Griffin. 

■ URBAN STUDY: Columbia 
and Barnard students participat¬ 
ing in a new program sponsored 
by the Center for Urban Research 
and Policy (CURP) recently com¬ 
pleted a study of the develop¬ 
ment challenges facing New York 
and Mexico City. 

The program is designed to 
introduce undergraduates to the 
importance and rigor of social 
science research. In this case, stu¬ 
dents were asked to develop 
individual research projects that 
take social and environmental 
approaches to understanding 
urban sustainability. The year¬ 
long study combined classroom 
learning with significant field¬ 
work. Students spent the year 
conducting their field research in 
New York City as well as travel¬ 
ing to Mexico City in March to 
observe and document its inner- 
city conditions. 

Using small neighborhoods as 
units of analysis, the students 


IN MEMORIAM 

Robert A. Maguire, the Boris 
Bakhmeteff professor emeritus 
in the department of Slavic 
languages and an authority on 
early Soviet literature and the 
writings of Nikolai Gogol, died 
on July 8. He was 75 and lived 
in Morningside Heights. 

Maguire was born in Can¬ 
ton, Mass. He graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1951 and served 
in the Army. Maguire earned a 
certificate from SIPA in 1953 
and a Ph.D. in Slavic languages 
from GSAS in i960 and was 


appointed to the Columbia fac¬ 
ulty a year later. Maguire was 
promoted to full professor in 
1970 and was named Bakhme¬ 
teff Professor of Russian Stud¬ 
ies in 1992. He chaired the 
department of Slavic lan¬ 
guages in the 1970s and 80s 
and retired in 2003. 

In his teaching career, 
Maguire concentrated on 19th- 
and 20th-century Russian liter¬ 
ature. He wrote a standard 
text, Red Virgin Soil: Soviet Lit¬ 
erature in the 1920's as well 
as Exploring Gogol, for which 
he won a prize from the Mod¬ 


ern Language Association in 
1995 for outstanding work in 
Slavic languages and literature. 
Maguire translated works of 
prose and poetry from Russian 
and Polish, including, with John 
Earl Malmstad, Andrei Bely's 
Petersburg. He recently fin¬ 
ished a new translation of Dos¬ 
toyevsky's Demons. 

Maguire was a past presi¬ 
dent of the American Gogol 
Society. An accomplished viola 
player, he was also on the 
board of the amateur Chamber 
Music Conference. He is sur¬ 
vived by a brother, Thomas. 


Baquet Named Editor, 
The Los Angeles Times 

Dean R Baquet '78 has suc¬ 
ceeded John S. Carroll as edi¬ 
tor of The Los Angeles Times. 
Baquet, who prior was manag¬ 
ing editor, won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1988 as part of an 
investigative reporting team at 
the Chicago Tribune. He served 
as national editor, deputy met¬ 
ropolitan editor and special 
projects editor for the business 
desk of The New York Times 
before moving to Los Angeles 
in 2000. Publisher Jeffrey M. 
Johnson called Baquet "an 
exceptionally talented, dynam¬ 
ic and well-respected editor 
who has been essential to the 
progress of the Times during 
the last five years." 


observed that corruption and 
the misallocation of natural 
resources have prevented urban 
strategists in both cities from 
reaching their development 
goals. Developments such as 
one led by Mexican businessman 
Carlos Slim in Mexico City's 
ancient city center Zocalo, and 
the redevelopment of Times 
Square in New York, they found, 
are aimed at attracting tourist 
revenue, rather than combating 
fundamental problems such as 
corruption and uneven develop¬ 
ment. The projects were capped 
by workshops led by Sudhir 
Venkatesh, CURP director and 
associate professor of sociology 
and African-American Studies, 
as well as a series of presenta¬ 
tions from experts in the field. 

■ SHABAZZ CENTER: The 
Shabazz family, in collaboration 
with Columbia Digital Knowl¬ 
edge Ventures, has launched the 
Malcolm X and Dr. Betty Shabazz 
Memorial and Educational Center, 
the largest exhibition in the world 
on Malcolm X. The multimedia 
presentations invite citizens and 
scholars to experience and learn 
about the lives and work of Mal¬ 
colm X and his wife. The memori¬ 
al is located in Harlem's historic 
Audubon Ballroom, where Mal¬ 
colm X and the Organization of 
Afro-American Unity, which he 
co-founded, held some of their 
most important public events and 
where he was assassinated on 
February 21,1965. 
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TRANSITION 

■ Sabrena Gant and Harold 
"Hal" Jones have joined the 
Alumni Office. Gant, who 
worked in alumni affairs at 
SEAS for nearly two years, is an 
Alumni Affairs officer focusing 
on student development. Jones, 
who had been an events coordi¬ 
nator at Barnard, is a develop¬ 
ment officer for the Columbia 
College Fund. In addition. Karri 
Brady has been promoted to 
director of the College Fund, 
Patrick O'Connell has been pro¬ 
moted to senior assistant direc¬ 
tor of the College Fund and 
Susan Murray now is director of 
the Young Alumni Fund. 

■ Gerry Fischbach has resigned 
as dean of the Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine and executive v.p. for health 
and biomedical sciences. He will 
remain until the end of the acad¬ 
emic year, or until a successor is 
appointed. 

Joe Ienuso has been named 
v.p. for academic and residen¬ 
tial facilities. Ienuso, formerly 
acting v.p. of facilities, will 
oversee responsibilities that 
had previously been divided 
between Institutional Real 
Estate and Facilities Manage¬ 
ment on the Morningside cam¬ 
pus. His organization will be 
responsible for public safety, 
graduate student housing and 
faculty housing, as well as aca¬ 
demic, administrative and ath¬ 
letic facilities on the Morning- 
side campus. 

Philip Silverman has been 
named v.p. for real estate, 
responsible for the acquisition 
and disposition of University 
real estate and overseeing the 
University's commercial leasing 
transactions, both as landlord 
and tenant. 

Maxine Griffith, who most 
recently was executive director 
of the Philadelphia City Plan¬ 
ning Commission and the secre¬ 
tary for strategic planning, is 
the University's new v.p. for 
government and community 
affairs. She is responsible for 
the oversight and coordination 
of Columbia's collaborations 
with government officials at the 
local, state and federal levels, as 
well as the strengthening of 
Columbia's many partnerships 
with local organizations and 
government and community ___ 
leaders. vLJ 


DDC Celebrates 40 Years of Service 



Celebrating at DDC's 40th anniversary party in June were (from left) Olger C. Twyner III, DDC 
executive director; City Councilman Bill Perkins; Gerald Sherwin '55, chairman, DDC Board of 
Friends; and Roger Lehecka '67. 


PHOTO: MICHAEL DAMES 


D ouble Discovery Center celebrated its 40th anniversary on June 11 on South Lawn with 
a barbecue and carnival games. Bill Perkins, deputy majority leader, New York City 
Council, presented DDC with a proclamation honoring its outstanding contributions to 
the City of New York. 

DDC was founded in 1965 by a group of Columbia undergraduates led by Roger Lehecka '67, 
Steven Weinberg '66, Arnold Saltzman '36 and history professor Jim Shenton '49. It offers acade¬ 
mic, career, college, financial aid and personal development services year-round to low-income, first- 
generation college-bound youth in New York City with the goal of increasing their rate of high school 
graduation, college entrance and college completion. On average, 96 percent of DDC students finish 
high school and enroll in college. For more information, visit www.columbia.edu/cu/college/ddc. 

Adlar Garcia '95 


Keep in Touch With CCTl 


Have you moved or changed your e-mail address? 

Let us know at www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/address2.php. 


Do you have news? A new job? Wedding? 

Send your Class Notes to your class correspondent, 
listed at the beginning of your class column. 

Do you have a story idea or a photo to submit? 

Share it with CCT at cct@columbia.edu or 212-870-2752. 
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Roar Lion Roar 

Columbia Establishes Athletics Hall of Fame 

By Alex Sachare '71 


C olumbia is establishing an Athletics Hall of Fame, 
with the inaugural event scheduled for February 
18 in Low Library Rotunda. Up to 20 male and 10 
female former Columbia student-athletes will be 
named to the charter class of the Hall, along with 
additional candidates from several other categories including 
teams, former coaches, athletics administrators, support staff 
and other individuals. 

"The Columbia Athletics Hall of Fame will recognize the 
University's finest athletes and teams," said Athletics Director 
M. Dianne Murphy. "As we take Columbia athletics to new 
heights, it is important that we remember, honor and pay trib¬ 
ute to all those who paved the way for our current student- 
athletes, coaches and administrators." 

Who will be the first inductees? As part of the Varsity "C" 
Letterwinners Club, an Athletics Hall of Fame subcommittee 
has been formed and is part of the Selection Committee, which 
Murphy will chair. The 14-person committee consists of mem¬ 
bers of Columbia's athletics administration and alumni. 

When Spectator compiled a list of Columbia's greatest ath¬ 
letes of the 20th century, its panel of experts came up with a top 
10 of Lou Gehrig '25, baseball; Sid Luckman '39, football; Cristi¬ 
na Teuscher '00, swimming; Jim McMillian '70, basketball; Chet 
Forte '57, basketball; Archie Roberts '65, football; Cliff Mont¬ 
gomery '34, football; Eddie Collins (Class of 1907), baseball; Lou 
Kusserow '49, football and Katy Bilodeaux '87, fencing. 

For further information about the Hall of Fame, contact 
Todd Kennedy, director of athletics communications: 212-854- 
7141 or tkl49@columbia.edu. For information about the inau¬ 
gural event, including ticket information and sponsorship 
opportunities, contact Rachel Hitchcock, athletics develop¬ 
ment officer: 212-870-3416 or rh2085@columbia.edu. 

■ 

Brett Boretti, former coach at Franklin & Marshall, is Colum¬ 
bia's new head baseball coach. He succeeds Paul Fernandes, 
who completed his 23rd year and second term as coach in May. 
Boretti compiled a 116-82 record in five seasons at F&M, leading 
the team to the Centennial Conference title last season with a 
15-3 league mark. He was an assistant coach at Endicott College, 
Davidson (his alma mater) and Brown before becoming F&M 
head coach. Boretti was a two-time All-Southern Conference 
baseball player at Davidson, where he also played football. After 
college, he was a catcher for the North Central Professional 
Baseball League champion Brainerd Bears of Minnesota. In 1995, 
Boretti spent spring training with the Cleveland Indians. 

■ 

Alex Oberweger '92, '01 Business has been named associate 
athletics director for athletics communications. Oberweger was 
associate director of Columbia250 and most recently a strategic 
planning consultant for athletics. He has been a producer and 
director for ESPN and for Madison Square Garden's in-arena 
production facility. A former WKCR broadcaster who earned a 


master's in communications from Syracuse, Oberweger has 
been a public address announcer at Columbia's home football 
and basketball games during the past six years. 

■ 

Wade Fletcher '05, two-time All-Ivy tight end, has been signed 
by the New York Giants. If he makes the team, he would pro¬ 
vide depth behind Jeremy Shockey and Visanthe Shancoe. 
Fletcher had 1,449 receiving yards in two seasons at Columbia 
including 874 yards in 2003, the fifth-best single-season receiv¬ 
ing total in school history. 

Other former Columbia players who were in NFL training 
camps include Marcellus Wiley '97 of the Jacksonville Jaguars, 
Johnathan Reese '02 of the Tampa Bay Buccaneers and 
Michael Quarshie '05 of the Oakland Raiders. 

■ 

Matt Preston '05, former team captain and two-time All-Ivy 
forward, has signed to play professional basketball in Europe. 
The 6-foot-5-inch Preston, who led the Lions with 13.7 points 
and 6.8 rebounds per game last winter, joined the Omniworld 
Almere of the Dutch Eredivisie League last month. 

■ 

Maiya Chard-Yaron '06 earned a bronze medal playing for the 
Israeli national softball team in the 17th Maccabiah Games, an 
international Olympic-style competition for Jewish athletes 
that was held in Israel in July. Chard-Yaron had 12 hits in 18 at 
bats in the tournament and pitched a three-hitter with five 
strikeouts in the bronze medal game against Canada. 

■ 

Rob Thomson '07 and Emre Vural '08 competed in the 
Nations Cup, the Under-23 World Championships, which were 
held in July in Amsterdam. Thompson, rowing with the Cana¬ 
dian heavyweight eight, finished third in the A Final, while 
Vural, rowing for Turkey in the lightweight pair, finished sixth. 
Mike Zimmer, Columbia's men's heavyweight coach and 
director of rowing, served as coach of the United States men's 
lightweight four without coxswain. The U.S. rowers finished 
second to Canada in the B Final and placed eighth overall. 

■ 

Columbia's football team was picked to finish last in the Ivy 
League preseason media poll, but coach Bob Shoop says that 
should only serve to spur on the Lions, who return 12 starters 
and 35 letterwinners. "Based on last season's (1-9 overall, 1-6 
Ivy) results, I knew we'd be picked somewhere in the lower 
half," says Shoop, "but I feel the chemistry of this team is 
strong enough that the team will use this as a motivating tool. 
We'll have 29 opportunities to meet before our first kickoff (at 
Fordham on September 17), and rest assured that Columbia 
will come ready to play every game." Penn edged defending 
Ivy League champion Harvard by a single point to lead the 
preseason media poll. a 
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V&T Pizza Memories 

By Thomas Hauser '67 


V ery few things in life are constant, but V&T pizza 
is one of them. 

Vincent and Tony Curcurato were bom in Man¬ 
hattan and grew up on 116th Street off First Avenue. 
Prior to World War E, they were bakers by trade. 
Then they enlisted in the Army. In 1945, they returned from the 
war, opened a small pizzeria on Amsterdam Avenue and 122nd 
Street and named it after themselves: The V&T Restaurant. 

In 1952, V&T relocated to Amsterdam Avenue between 112th 
and 113th Streets. In the mid-1960s, it moved again, this time 
two blocks south to its present home at 1024 Amsterdam Ave. 

My memories of V&T date to September 1963, when I began 
my freshman year. A small cheese pizza cost 90 cents, and small 
was six slices, more than enough for a meal. The price went up 
in 10-cent increments for medium ($1.00) and large ($1.10). 

During my Columbia years, I ate at V&T two or three times 
a week. Usually, I ordered pizza. Mushrooms and sausage 
were added when budgetary considerations allowed. Frank 
Macchiarola '65L, '70 GSAS (my floor counselor, who would 
become a lifelong friend and a nationally-respected educator) 
shared my love of V&T pizza. "It was comfort food for a 
homesick Italian kid from Brooklyn," Macchiarola recalls. 

The restaurant was the site of numerous dates, celebrations 
and other gatherings, and remains a touchstone of my college 
years. Ten years ago, when I created a family-run Italian 
restaurant for a novel I was writing, I modeled it on V&T. 
Even now, I revisit V&T for pizza every few months. 

There aren't many restaurants in the Columbia neighborhood 
that I recognize. The West End, 

Hungarian Pastry Shop and 
Tom's are still there. The Gold 
Rail, Takome, College Inn and 
New Moon are gone. 

As for the V and the T: Vin¬ 
cent and Tony Curcurato sold 
the restaurant in 1985 to Alex 
Gjolaj. Vincent died in the mid- 
1990s, and Tony died five years 
ago. For Columbians of the 
past two decades, Gjolaj is the 
face of V&T. He's there a mini¬ 
mum of five nights a week. On 
weekends, he's joined by 
Robert Taylor, a waiter who 
has been on staff for 40 years. 

The Zagat 2005 New York 
City Restaurants survey des¬ 
cribes V&T pizza in no un¬ 
certain terms: "Scholars swear 
by the greasy saucy cheesy 
pizza ... An undergrad 
dream." 

Gjolaj estimates that half 
his business comes from Col¬ 


umbia students. Many of his other patrons are neighborhood 
residents. Alumni often return; Art Garfunkel '65 remains a loyal 
V&T customer. "We deliver to him on East 79th Street all the 
time," says Gjolaj. "He gives a nice tip and pays the cab fare." 

But V&T is hardly celebrity-driven. "He's our only big 
celebrity," Gjolaj acknowledges. "No, wait a minute. Jack 
Nicholson was here once about 10 years ago. He was waiting 
for someone and the person never came. But he liked the way 
the pizza looked, so he went out to his limo and brought his 
chauffeur in to have a pizza with him." 

The current V&T menu is more ambitious than it was years 
ago. In addition to old standards, there are new entrees such 
as chicken scarpariello, veal franchise and mussels fra diavo- 
lo. Prices have risen. It now costs $2 to add mushrooms to a 
small pizza. A large cheese pie costs $12.75. 

As for the decor; the murals from my youth have given way 
to modern renditions of New York and Italian landmarks, and 
the blue Formica tables are covered by maroon tablecloths. 
The glass display case that housed salads, slices of cheesecake 
and cannoli has been replaced by a large wooden bar. Hard 
liquor is available, and the wine list is more elaborate. In fact, 
the simple existence of a wine list makes it more elaborate. 

Writing this article was an excuse to return to V&T one 
more time. My dinner companion and I ordered a large pizza 
with mushrooms and sausage. 

The pizza had a chewy crust. "The dough is handmade," 
Gjolaj told me later. "Not many places do that anymore." 

There were gobs of cheese on top. "Whole milk mozzarella 
from Wisconsin is the best," 
Gjolaj noted. 

And a rich tomato sauce: 
"Simple but good. We add 
oregano, basil and garlic." 
The mushrooms and sausage 
were plentiful. 

In truth, the pie was a trifle 
greasy. "We don't put any oil 
on the pizza," Gjolag volun¬ 
teered. "Whatever is there 
comes from the cheese. And 
we add a little love." 

So, V&T pizza still is reli¬ 
able. And there aren't many 
pleasures one can say that 
about over the course of 40 
years. Q 

Thomas Hauser '67 is an 

attorney and the author of 31 
books. Film rights to his most 
recent novel — Mark Twain 
Remembers — have been 
acquired for DreamWorks by 
Steven Spielberg. 



Thomas Hauser '67 outside V&T in May. 
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the Heights 

100 Years of Housing at Columbia 

Columbia’s move from “the commuter Ivy” to a residential school 
has changed the nature of a College education 

By Michael Foss '03 



Hartley Hall and the adjacent Livingston (now Wallach) Hall were the first dormitories built 
on the Morningside Heights campus. When students moved in in 1905, they found spacious 
lobbies with marble floors and oak paneling. Upstairs, rooms were arranged off central 
corridors. Both buildings were renovated in the 1980s and the rooms reconfigured into 
suites. Room air conditioners recently were installed. 
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ach fall, excitement 
hangs in the air as 
College students ar¬ 
rive on campus with 
their families, car¬ 
loads of belongings in 
tow, ready to move 
into their homes for 
the next nine months. 
The day is filled with 
the promise of independence, new experi¬ 
ences and new friends. "I will always 
remember move-in day, maneuvering 
those bulky, orange moving bins from the 
elevator to my little slice of Columbia," 
Christina Wright '03 recalls. 

Students have partaken in this annual 
College rite since 1905; this fall, Columbia 
marks the 100th anniversary of the open¬ 
ing of Hartley and Wallach (formerly Liv¬ 
ingston) Halls, the first residence halls on 
Morningside Heights and an important 
step in the creation of today's College. 

In the past century, Columbia has 
become a fully residential college, with 99 
percent of first-years and 95 percent of 
upperclassmen living on campus. The Col¬ 
lege has one of the highest percentages of 
students living on campus in the Ivy 
League, a fact that defies what many people 
might expect of an urban school. The cam¬ 
pus has 5,200 undergraduate beds spread 
across 17 residence halls bound by River¬ 
side Drive, Morningside Drive, 113th Street 
and 119th Street; approximately one-quar¬ 
ter of the campus is used for undergraduate 
housing. For Dean Austin Quigley, creating 
a 24-hour living and learning environment 
has been a hallmark of his 10-year tenure. 
"Making Columbia College fully residential 
has changed its character significantly by 
offering new opportunities whose full 
exploitation still lies ahead," he says. 

Columbia's dorms 
have become much 
more than places to eat 
and sleep. From the 
halls of John Jay to the 
suites of East Campus, 
the dorms hum with 
the campus' intellectual 
and social life. "Stu¬ 
dents get an education 
in the classroom at 
Columbia that is excel¬ 
lent, but they also get 
an education in the res¬ 
idence halls," Quigley 
says. "What they learn 
from and with each 
other in the residence 
halls is every bit as 


important as what they learn from faculty 
in the classroom. The remarkable diversi¬ 
ty of the Columbia College student com¬ 
munity is a social and educational 
resource for everyone." 

The shared experience of dorm life 
brings people together. Tera Childs '98 
notes of her freshman year on Carman 10, 
"We were an eclectic group of athletes 
and computer geeks. East Coast sophisti¬ 
cates and West Coast bunnies. There were 
econ majors and philosophy minors. 
Future lawyers and future scientists. 
Diverse students with one thing in com¬ 
mon: The X-Tiles." 

Robert Pollack '61, the College's dean 
from 1982-89, expressed the importance of 
the change in a New York Times article: 
"When you don't live in a dormitory or 
fraternity, you're not really a part of the 
place. You cannot be educated to think for 
yourself unless you are challenged by 
other bright young people who are trying 
to think for themselves. This occurs best in 
the environment of peers. " 

Scott Wright, head of Housing and Din¬ 
ing Services (formerly the University Resi¬ 
dence Halls office), feels that the strong 
increase in the percentage of students 
wanting to live on campus in recent years 
is linked to four factors: improved resi¬ 
dence hall quality, better residential pro¬ 
grams and services, a range of campus 
housing options and price — living in res¬ 
idence halls for about $6,000 a year sure 
beats renting a Manhattan apartment. 

S ince 1988, when Schapiro Hall 
opened on 114th Street, the Univer¬ 
sity has guaranteed four years of 
housing to every College and 
SEAS student. This has forced Columbia to 
increase undergraduate housing with con¬ 
struction of a new resi¬ 
dence hall, renovation of 
existing residence halls 
and conversion of grad¬ 
uate student housing to 
undergraduate housing. 

While Columbia may 
not have the houses of 
Harvard or the colleges 
of Yale, students may 
choose from a variety of 
accommodations 
including singles, dou¬ 
bles, suites and apart¬ 
ments. "Residence halls 
at many institutions are 
of a single pattern," 
Quigley notes. "Our 
residence halls are of 




Schapiro Hall under construction, 1987 
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MY COLUMBIA 

Columbia University Develop¬ 
ment and Alumni Relations 
recently launched its redesigned 
website, Columbia Connection 
(http://alumni. Columbia, edu), 
which offers myriad alumni serv¬ 
ices and information. One popular 
section of the site, inspired by 
Ashbel Green '50, '52 GSAS’s 
book My Columbia, a collection of 
University alumni remembrances, 
allows alumni to post their 
Columbia memories, aptly named 
"My Columbia." Following are a 
number of dorm-related stories 
that were submitted by College 
alumni and are printed, some in 
edited form, with the writers'per¬ 
mission. To contribute your story, 
log onto http:/Zwww. Columbia, 
edu/cu/alumni/connection/ 
connect/si _3.html. 

A REAL COLLEGIAN 
AT LAST 

Jack Kerouac '44 
Excerpted from vanity of Duluoz 

One great move l made was to 
switch my dormitory room from 
Hartley Hall to Livingston Hall 
where there were no cock¬ 
roaches and where b'God l had 
a room all to myself, on the sec¬ 
ond floor, overlooking the beau¬ 
tiful trees and walkways of the 
campus and overlooking, to my 
greatest delight, besides the 
Van Am Quadrangle, the library 
itself, the new one, with its 
stone frieze running around 
entire with the names engraved 
in stone forever: 'Goethe ... 
Voltaire ... Shakespeare ... 
Moliere ... Dante.' That was 



Livingston Hall room, circa 1950 
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more like it. Lighting my 
fragrant pipe at 8 p.m., I'd open 
the pages of my homework, 
turn on station WQXR for the 
continual classical music, and 
sit there, in the golden glow of 
my lamp, in a sweater, sigh and 
say, 'Well, now I'm a real colle¬ 
gian at last.' 


PANTY RAID 

E. Michael Geiger O.D. '58 

It was a warm, beautiful, late- 
spring day, and we were study¬ 
ing for finals. As I looked out of 
my Livingston Hall second floor 
window, a pretty co-ed walking 
by caught my eye. I yelled a 
hello to her. Then someone at 
another window shouted some¬ 
thing. Then someone on the 
campus shouted something 
back. Soon there were students 
at many windows in Livingston 
and John Jay shouting to the 
mob of students that had gath¬ 
ered on the campus and were 
shouting back. I yelled "panty 
raid" and hundreds (it seemed) 
of us rushed to the Barnard 
dorms. I got in the gate, but 
the police were there almost 
immediately and blocked the 
entrance. When asked what I 
was doing there I said that I had 
a date. Fortunately, the Barnard 
gal who was my "date" backed 
me up and all ended well ... 
except no panties. 


WATER IN THE 
DORM 

Stanley Futterman '61, P'89 

At the beginning of February 
1958, the start of my second 
semester at Columbia, a bed 
became available in a three-bed 
attic room on the 10th floor of 
Hartley and I bid adieu to my 
hour-and-a-half commute from 
the far reaches of East Flatbush. 
My roommates were a senior 
chemistry major who was an 
All-American fencer from 
Queens and a junior Fulbright 
scholar from Sweden. The 
adjoining rooms at the north 
end of the corridor were occu¬ 
pied by two junior-year track 
and field athletes and a fresh¬ 
man/ sophomore pair from 
Sigma Alpha Mu, respectively. 




Hartley Hall cornerstone dedication, 1904. 
photo: ccr file photo 


many kinds, allowing students to experi¬ 
ence different kinds of living and differing 
ways of relating to each other that come 
with those living situations." 

First-years usually live in rooms on long 
hallways, such as in Carman and John Jay. 
For upperclassmen, the most sought-after 
housing includes suites in Hogan, East 
Campus, River, Woodbridge and Watt, 
where rooms are clustered around a com¬ 
mon room and kitchen. The annual April 
housing lottery is a time of anxiety, prayer, 
celebration and disappointment as stu¬ 
dents vie for the best housing and negoti¬ 
ate roommates. A spring 2003 Spectator 
headline captured it best: "Tales of Joy, 
Worries of Wien After URH Lotto." 

Lucky first-years in the coveted upper- 
floor, campus-side rooms of John Jay and 
Carman have stunning views of Low 
Library and northern Manhattan. During 
his stay at Columbia in the 1930s, Spanish 
poet Frederico Garcia Lorca wrote, "My 
room in John Jay is wonderful. 

It is on the 12th floor of the 
dormitory, and I can see all the 
university buildings, the Hud¬ 
son River and a distant vista of 
white and pink skyscrapers. 

On the right, spanning the 
horizon, is a great bridge 
under construction, of incredi¬ 
ble grace and strength." Resi¬ 
dents of East Campus wake to 
the sun rising over Central 
Park and Harlem. 

Primarily clustered around 
the southern portion of cam¬ 
pus, residence hall living puts 
almost the entire undergradu¬ 
ate student body in close prox¬ 
imity, allowing students to 
interact constantly and to roll 


out of bed and into their first class 
in minutes. Butler Library, Dodge 
Fitness Center and other campus 
facilities are minutes away, as are 
the subway and restaurants and 
shops of Broadway and Amster¬ 
dam Avenue. 

Yet, much of the College's 
extracurricular action takes place 
right in the residence halls, and 
seemingly every Columbia alum¬ 
nus can tell you where he or she 
lived — often right down to the 
room number — and will happily 
revisit those times. Some of this is 
due to the intellectual and social 
vitality of life in the residence 

_ halls, where students from 

diverse backgrounds are living 
away from home for the first time. It also 
may have to do with the fun and mischief 
that students find in the residence halls, 
from indoor football and cricket games to 
parties (sanctioned and unsanctioned) to 
memorable pranks and stunts. Perhaps the 
most legendary are the regular attempts to 
pack all of a floor's residents into a John 
Jay elevator. 

As dorm life has evolved, many fea¬ 
tures from yesteryear have disappeared, 
including daily maid service, dorm mail 
rooms (Alfred Lerner Hall, the student 
center, now is the mail center for all under¬ 
graduates), door-to-door laundry service 
and the campus tailor shop, along with the 
popular Furnald Pub (which many alumni 
still ask students about, though it is long 
closed) and rules about female visitors. 

For many alumni, today's residence halls 
seem cushier, with unimaginable amenities 
and fewer rules. Residence halls, like the 
College, are coed. All rooms come with tele- 


Carman Hall under construction, 1958, with Ferris Booth 
Hall (the former student center) in the foreground. 
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phones, high-speed 
Internet connections 
and floor or suite 
lounges, as well as 
kitchen access. Five 
residence halls have 
central air condition¬ 
ing, and others have 
room air conditions. 

Singles average 125 
square feet and dou¬ 
bles 210 square feet, 
and Columbia can 
boast of having one of 
the Ivy League's 
highest percentages 
of singles. 

W ith most of its students liv¬ 
ing at home well into the 
20th century, Columbia was 
long considered the day 
school of the Ivy League. As Barnard Pro¬ 
fessor Robert McCaughey writes in Stand, 
Columbia, "The experience of a 19th-cen¬ 
tury Columbia student was a commuter's 
experience rather than a residential one, 
and not all that life-altering, given the 
continuing impact of family life and the 
competing attractions of New York City." 

When classes began on Morningside 
Heights in 1897, it was a barren section of 
northern Manhattan. Most students and 
faculty lived downtown and rode to cam¬ 
pus on the elevated trains or streetcars 
until the IRT came to 116th Street in 1904. 
Even before the move to Morningside 
Heights from Midtown, many members of 
the Columbia community, especially alum¬ 
ni, dreamed of creating a residential envi¬ 
ronment on campus 
to develop "college 
spirit." 

The new campus 
made this dream a 
possibility. As Barry 
Bergdoll wrote in Mas¬ 
tering McKim's Plan: 

Columbia's First Cen¬ 
tury on Morningside 
Heights, "Dormitories, 
which were frequently 
a focus of alumni giv¬ 
ing on many campus¬ 
es, became the rallying 
cry of those who 
sought to reinforce the 
college tradition as 
opposed to those who 
felt that a university 
should take little inter¬ 
est in students' lives 


outside the class¬ 
room." 

Seth Low, Colum¬ 
bia's president from 
1890-1901, adamantly 
opposed dormitories, 
believing that Colum¬ 
bia students should 
live throughout the 
New York area, mak¬ 
ing Columbia truly a 
university of the city, 
like the great German 
universities. Low 
attempted to keep 
dormitories the grow¬ 
ing university's last 
priority, urging alumni to construct private 
dormitories elsewhere on Morningside 
Heights. 

Two important developments spurred 
the construction of Columbia's first resi¬ 
dence halls: the election of Nicholas Mur¬ 
ray Butler (Class of 1882) as Columbia's 
president in 1902 and the graduation of 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge (Class of 1903). 
Butler brought a new focus on student life 
and longed to attract students from out¬ 
side the New York area. "As you know, it 
is very difficult for the students, gradu¬ 
ates or faculty to urge boys from good 
families from outside New York to come 
to Columbia College when there is no 
place in which they may get suitable 
board," Dean Herbert Hawkes wrote to 
Butler. "Until this is provided, it will be 
difficult to attract, and still more difficult 
to retain, the kind of student we desire." 

Dodge, who had been active in campus 
life, had become one of the wealthiest men 
in America when his 
grandfather, Marcel¬ 
lus Hartley, the 
owner of Remington 
Arms, passed away 
during his sopho¬ 
more year. Shortly 
after his graduation. 
Dodge and his aunt, 
Helen Hartley Jenk¬ 
ins, decided to build 
a memorial to Mar¬ 
cellus Hartley with a 
$300,000 gift to fund 
the construction of 
Columbia's first resi¬ 
dence hall on the 
Morningside 
Heights campus. 
Dodge hoped for 
"the commencement 
of a true dormitory 




Johnson (now Wien) Hall under construc¬ 
tion, 1923 
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One evening, returning late 
from putting Spectator to bed 
(perhaps), I noticed the track 
athletes gleefully tilting a waste¬ 
basket filled with water against 
the Sammies' door. Having by 
then learned something about 
justice from CC, l returned to the 
scene a few minutes later and 
transferred the wastebasket to 
the perpetrators' door. Unfortu¬ 
nately, a small sound resulted 
from the waste basket's front 
tip kissing the door. I hurried 
back to my room and thought I 
was safely inside when I heard 
the sound of water falling and 
multiple expletives resounding 
in the hall. Soon the athletes 
appeared at my door. 

Oblivious to my invocation of 
the Fifth Amendment, they car¬ 
ried me to the showers where, 
fully clothed, I got a dose of 
their (and my) medicine. It was 
worth it. 


NU? HALL 

Arthur Bernstein '64 

In those glorious days of yester¬ 
year, when New Hall was unfi¬ 
nanced and therefore unnamed, 
women were prohibited from 
the dorm. Surprisingly, this even 
applied to Vassar women, as I 
discovered one rainy day when I 
smuggled such contraband into 
my room. Bad smuggling when 
wet footprints lead to your clos¬ 
et, which is where our floor 
counselor discovered the body 

— quite alive and embarassed 

— when he flung back the door. 



John Jay Hall room 
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A PERFECT MATCH 

Adam Bender '64, '68 P8<S 

in 1960, Carman Hall had just 
opened and still was known as 
New Hall. The College and the 
dormitories were all-male and 
unchaperoned women were not 
allowed in the rooms. 

In the early 1960s, a new rule 
took effect that was considered 
very progressive at the time. 
During certain daylight hours, 
women were actually allowed 
to come into our rooms unchap¬ 
eroned, on one condition: There 
had to be "a book in the door" 
to keep it open. The dean 
assumed that such a threat of 
exposure would prevent us gen¬ 
tlemen from taking too many 
liberties with our lady guests. 

Being the clever and literate 
Men of Morningside that we 
were, we decided to interpret 
the definition of "book" very lib¬ 
erally. We opened a match book 
and pushed the cover between 
the doorpost and the closed 
door — and the rest is history! 


SURF'S UP IN 
HARTLEY 

Arthur Mehmel 72, 76 Bus. 

We formed a terrific group of 
friends in Hartley Hall in 1968, a 
time when we slept on bunk 
beds, doors had to be open 
when a girl was in the room, 
and the hallway floors were 
uncarpeted tiles. One night, we 
got the bright idea to wet down 
the long hallway with soapy 
water. We ran and slid, like surf¬ 
ing, as far as we could. The win¬ 
ner slid so far that his lead arm 
went through the glass door at 
the end of the hallway. We 
spent the rest of that night at 
St. Luke's Hospital, where he 
was getting stitches. 


FURNALD 
SNOWBALL FIGHT 

Robert Muirhead 78 

If I'm not mistaken, it was one of 
the President's holidays in Feb¬ 
ruary of my senior year. I was 
the eighth floor residence coun¬ 
selor with a room right across 
from the TV room. Trying to 
grind out a paper for Professor 


system ... By the laying out of appropriate 
grounds in front of both these dormitories. 
South Field will at once have the character 
of a genuine College campus." 

When the first students moved into 
Hartley and Livingston in fall 1905, they 
were greeted by gracious lobbies with oak 
paneling, marble floors and enormous 
fireplaces. Upstairs, rooms of various sizes 
were arranged along a central corridor, 
housing about 200 students in comfortable 
but sparse quarters. Dances, teas with pro¬ 
fessors and other social events took place 
in the lounges, although there was no din¬ 
ing hall. Rooms were quite a bit more 
expensive than living in a rooming house 
(an average of $3.30 a week, or $129 for 
the academic year), and Butler noted at 
the opening of the buildings that "in the 
interest of true democracy," rooms were 
arranged so as to permit "the poorer stu¬ 
dent to live in the same building and the 
same entry with him who is better off, and 
so avoids the chasm between rich and 
poor living in separate buildings, of which 
there is so much complaint at Harvard." 

While Hartley, Livingston and later 
Furnald (1913) put students physically at 
the center of College life, only a fraction 
of the student body could be housed on 
campus. By the end of World War I, there 
was a long waiting list of students want¬ 
ing campus rooms. Rising neighborhood 
rents were expensive, and with roughly 
one-quarter of the College's students 
coming from outside the New York area, 
the construction of additional housing 
was needed. The result was John Jay Hall, 
one of the University's last commissions 
executed by the architecture firm of 
McKim, Meade & White. 


By the time planning for John Jay began 
in the early 1920s, Butler envisioned a new 
type of dormitory that would, as he put it 
in his 1919 annual report, "make provision 
for student life and student organizations 
which are so important a part of the total 
educational influence that the university, 
and particularly the College, exerts." Able 
to house 468 students, John Jay opened in 
1927 as the new center of undergraduate 
life. In addition to a gracious dining hall, 
John Jay's first two floors featured an 
impressive lounge, the popular Lions Den 
grill and meeting rooms and offices for stu¬ 
dent groups such as Spectator and Jester, as 
well as for coaches and student life admin¬ 
istrators. Thomas Merton '38 recalls in The 
Seven Storey Mountain, "The fourth floor of 
John Jay Hall was the place where all the 
offices of the student publications, the Glee 
Club and the Student Board and all the rest 
were to be found. It was the noisiest and 
most agitated part of campus." 

Although John Jay served as the social 
center of campus, hosting dances, alumni 
reunions and the traditional Yule Log Cer¬ 
emony, the building gained early notoriety 
when The New York Times reported "Stair¬ 
climbing Stirs Columbia Students" as the 
elevators in the new "Skyscraper Dorm" 
rarely worked and students were assigned 
to unfinished rooms. One unhappy resi¬ 
dent wrote on the elevator door, "A fellow 
dropped dead from old age waiting for this 
elevator," a refrain offered by many gener¬ 
ations of John Jay residents. 

D uring both World Wars, Colum¬ 
bia's residence halls were 
pressed into service to house 
thousands of recruits enrolled 
in training courses. 
During World War II, 
midshipmen lived in 
John Jay, Hartley, Liv¬ 
ingston and Furnald 
as Columbia turned 
out "90-day wonders." 
Dorm rooms at 
Columbia have never 
been so clean; com¬ 
manding officers in¬ 
spected daily with 
white gloves for signs 
of dust and dirt, and 
beds had to be made 
with military corners. 

In the wake of World 
War II, Columbia's 
enrollment reached 
new highs as veterans 
flocked to campus. By 



Hartley Hall once featured a game room with pool tables. 
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1948, the College was housing 35 percent 
of students on campus and still not meet¬ 
ing the housing demand. Overcrowding 
led to unpleasant conditions, and in the 
1950s, planning began for a new resi¬ 
dence to be financed with a $3 million 
loan from the Federal Housing and Home 
Agency. 

In 1959, New Hall, later renamed Car¬ 
man Hall after Dean Harry Carman, 
opened to undergraduates. Never mistak¬ 
en for an architectural masterpiece. Car¬ 
man's cinderblock walls and bland facade 
made little reference to the classical cam¬ 
pus. Architecture critic Allan Temko '47 
noted that Carman's long hallways and 
pattern of two double rooms with a 
shared bath called to mind a "Victorian 
reformatory," and its lounge was 
described as "a bus station with Muzak." 

The 1960s brought change to College liv¬ 
ing as rules were liberalized, more diverse 
students arrived on campus and new stu¬ 
dent groups were formed, many in the res¬ 
idence halls. "In spring 1963, when I was in 
the Class of 1924 Prize Room in Hartley 
Hall, the College began a new regime," 
recalls Eric Foner '63, Dewitt Clinton Pro¬ 
fessor of History. "We were allowed to 
have a female visitor in our rooms on Sun¬ 
day afternoons, from 2-4,1 believe, so long 


as the door was propped open with a 
book." Under pressure from the Under¬ 
graduate Dormitory Council, rules on vis¬ 
its from women disappeared in 1968. 

By the late 1960s, however, Columbia's 
residence halls had reached a low point. 
Financial difficulties made regular mainte¬ 
nance a low priority and students often 
were doubled up in rooms meant for one. 
Little attention was paid to residence hall 
programming or community life, and 
amenities such as common rooms and 
advisers were in short supply. The Cox 
Commission report on the riots of 1968 
went so far as to say that space in the resi¬ 
dence halls was "appallingly restricted ... 
Naked light bulbs in corridors, scarred and 
battered furniture, walls and floors give 
the older dormitories the general atmos¬ 
phere of a run-down room house ... ." 

In response, the University began an 
ambitious project to renovate and expand 
its undergraduate residence. By 1970, The 
New York Times was writing, "At Colum¬ 
bia, the rooms into which two students 
crowded are now singles, there are new 
television lounges on most dormitory 
floors, there is new furniture everywhere 
and, since last year, each room has its own 
telephone." By 1977, plans were in motion 
to renovate Hartley, Livingston, Furnald 


Harris' Tax Policy class, I heard 
the escalating voices of some of 
my residents. Not needing the 
distraction, I emerged from my 
room looking to lay down the 
law. Turned out some of the 
guys had been looking out the 
(open) lounge window and 
knocked some snow onto some 
of Floor 7's finest, who were 
similarly poised out their win¬ 
dow just below. Some good- 
natured bantering was going on, 
but I called a halt to the pro¬ 
ceedings, fearing escalation. Not 
two minutes later, the counselor 
from 7, a delightful young 
Barnard woman, appeared in 
our lounge doorway suggesting 
there would be hell to pay over 
"my" charges' doings. Then, 
with a grin, she popped me with 
a large snowball hidden behind 
her back. Of course, the war 
was on! 

Quickly exhausting our ready 
supply of snow from the win¬ 
dow sills, things looked bleak as 
the demons from the seventh 
floor pummeled us with a box 
full of snowballs. Worse, they 
commandeered the elevator 
and guarded the stairs so none 
could get by to open a supply 
route. In a moment of serendipi¬ 
ty, l recalled having the key to 
the service elevator, made avail¬ 
able to me for what reason I 
could not now tell you. A large 
contingent made its way down 
to the snow field in front of the 
dorm, loaded up to the hilt and 
made a charge befitting the 
Royal Fusiliers, bolting from the 
service lift screaming at the top 
of our lungs. By the time truce 
was called, both floors looked 
more like ski runs than Ivy 
League housing. 



A dorm room circa 1965 
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CARMAN'S WALL 
OF SOUND 

Saul Fisher '86 

As a freshman member of 
Columbia College's last class to 
be admitted as an all-male 
cohort (women transfers gradu¬ 
ated with us), we who lived in 
Carman Hall were likely also 
the last to experience a certain 
male nocturnal ritual. Almost 
every weekday night, around 
11 p.m., a growing, groaning 
whelp could be heard coming 
out of one of the windows on 
the north facade of the build¬ 
ing. Slightly rising in pitch and 
slowly growing in volume, one 
after another voice would join 
in until an enormous, sad howl 
echoed across the campus. The 
Carman wall of sound would 
last some three or four minutes 
— a seeming eternity of young, 
male angst — before dying into 
the night. Thus, I suspect, many 
of us first learned one of the 
salient differences (of that 
era) between Columbia and 
Barnard. 


FURNALD FUN 

Elizabeth Olesh '95 

Who doesn't have a story about 
the dorms? I remember trekking 
up all those flights of stairs in 
my Columbia boxers to move 
into Carman 13, the band that 
practiced down the hall and only 
seemed to know "Smells Like 
Teen Spirit," suitemate drama, 
and much more. If l were only to 
share one experience, though, it 
would be the story of senior 
year in Furnald. 

We learned that the building 
was about to be gutted and 
renovated, so many of us took 
the opportunity to paint or 
write on the walls: my favorite 
decorating scheme was that of 
the woman down the hall, a 
comp lit major, who covered 
her walls with Baudelaire's 
poems. The kitchens in the 
lounges were probably one 
step away from being con¬ 
demned, and you really didn't 
want to walk down the halls 
barefoot, but I think everyone 
loved living there. 

I still remember finishing up 
my very last undergraduate 


and John Jay and to construct East Cam¬ 
pus, at a cost of $20 million. 

By 1980, the College was well on its 
way to creating a fully residential cam¬ 
pus, with approximately 61 percent of 
students living in dorms. The East Cam¬ 
pus residence hall opened in 1981, adding 
723 rooms in duplex and townhouse lay¬ 
outs. Today, East Campus is a popular 
residence hall for upperclassmen; in its 
2004 guide to housing. Spectator suggest¬ 
ed, "As the capital of suite-style living for 
Columbia students. East Campus is home 
to many of Columbia's finest (and most 
tasteful) parties ... ." 

As the College was going coed in the 
1980s, Hartley and Livingston (the latter 
renamed in honor of Ira Wallach '29) were 
renovated and planning began for another 
new residence hall. The 1988 completion of 
Schapiro Hall — made possible by a $5 
million donation from Morris Schapiro '23 
— was a milestone because it allowed the 
College, for the first time, to guarantee 
housing for four years. With Schapiro 
Hall's opening. The New York Times pro¬ 
claimed "New Dorm at Columbia Means 
Diversity," noting that Schapiro's opening 
"symbolizes the completion of a dream, a 
national student body" for Columbia. 

B y the mid-1990s, undergraduate 
admissions began a sharp climb. 
Columbia and New York City 
were in demand, and planning 
began for a new residence hall at Broad¬ 
way and 113th Street, linked to Hogan Hall 
by a common lobby. Designed by award¬ 
winning architect Robert A.M. Stern '61, 


Broadway Hall's pre-war style features a 
gracious, wood-paneled lobby that echoes 
detailing of Columbia's McKim, Meade & 
White buildings along with great views, 
penthouse study lounges and many sin¬ 
gles. Simultaneously, River Hall (on 114th 
Street near Riverside Drive) was closed for 
a year and completely renovated, turning 
it into a popular senior residence due to its 
10-person suites of singles around kitchens 
and common rooms. 

In the last decade, more than just the 
physical fabric of the residence halls has 
been updated. "By being clustered around 
South Field," says Quigley, "first-year stu¬ 
dents build from the outset a sense of 
belonging to a class and a sense of class 
identity that will serve them well not just 
during their student years but also during 
their decades as alumni." As Tricia Beckles 
'01, former president of the Undergradu¬ 
ate Housing Council, notes, "The same 
people you met on your floor in John Jay 
are who you're still hanging out with your 
senior year." 

Quigley, along with Dean of Student 
Affairs Chris Colombo, also oversaw the 
creation of the Living and Learning Cen¬ 
ter, a housing option that opened in 2001 
in which students can create programs 
and events for their peers. Housed in 
Hartley and Wallach, it has been success¬ 
ful and applications to participate in the 
program have soared. As Gerald Sherwin 
'55, former president of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation, notes, "It all takes place in the Liv¬ 
ing and Learning Center, where alumni 
meet with groups of students to discuss 
issues of the day." 

Social and intellec¬ 
tual events, organ¬ 
ized by RAs, student 
life staff, residents 
and the Undergradu¬ 
ate. Housing Council, 
now are a regular 
part of dorm life. 
From floor trips to 
Chinatown to dorm¬ 
wide chili cook-offs, 
and casino nights to 
lectures and alumni 
dinners, residents are 
provided with a con¬ 
stant range of events 
from which to 
choose. Faculty live 
in apartments in 
Schapiro, Hartley, 
East Campus and 
Broadway and host a 
variety of events. 



Furnald lobby, 1988 
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Special interest houses bring together stu¬ 
dents with similar interests, rangiing in 
recent years from a Pan-African House to 
an Irish House, a Music House and a 
Queer House. 

Most importantly, according to Quigley, 
is the fact that residential programs, partic¬ 
ularly those at the Living and Learning 
Center, serve to extend affinity groups and 
establish small communities. "Rather than 
being brought together for one event," he 
noted, "the same people come back again 
and again, and contacts and relationships 
get built on a deeper level." 

New amenities, such as game rooms, 
computer lounges and printing facilities, 
are being added to dormitories. In sum¬ 
mer 2005, Housing and Dining Services, 
working with the Athletics Department, 
installed fitness centers in unused East 
Campus lounges, adding convenience to 
students' lives while relieving some pres¬ 
sure on the Dodge gym facilities. 

Despite improvements during the past 
two decades, much remains to be done. 
Several residence halls, most notably 
Wien, Ruggles and McBain, are overdue 
for major renovations, as any current stu¬ 
dent who did not fare well in the lottery 
will note. Wien's tile floors, thin doors, 
coed bathrooms and lack of common 
rooms make it one of the least desirable 
places to live on campus; it is the perpetu¬ 
al butt of Varsity Show jokes. 

The lack of extra housing makes it diffi¬ 


cult to close any building for the year that 
would be required for complete renova¬ 
tion. While administrators look for a solu¬ 
tion, incremental renovations to nearly 
every residence hall are made each sum¬ 
mer. A number of smaller projects, includ¬ 
ing renovations in McBain, will add some 
rooms to the housing stock. 

Perhaps the most exciting project on the 
horizon is the potential renovation of the 
lower floors of John Jay if Health Services 
moves elsewhere. Plans include additional 
rooms on the third and fourth floors and a 
historic renovation of the John Jay Dining 
Hall, lounge and lobby, returning them to 
their original splendor and providing the 
kitchen facilities needed to bring dining 
hall fare into the 21st century. 

The evolution of the College into a res¬ 
idential school has been an important fac¬ 
tor in its increasing popularity during the 
past two decades. Though there constant¬ 
ly is work to be done physically and pro¬ 
grammatically, the residential experience 
is an important component of a Columbia 
education. a 


Michael Foss '03 was president of the Under¬ 
graduate Housing Council and chaired the 
2003 Senior Fund. He spent his first year on 
John Jay 13 and later lived in Schapiro, Wien, 
Broadway and River Halls before venturing 
into the real world, where housing is not guar¬ 
anteed. He works at the Rosen Consulting 
Group. 


paper in that less-than-desirable 
room, sometime late at night or 
very early in the morning, and 
looking out the window to watch 
life pass by on Broadway, won¬ 
dering what would come next. 


JOHN JAY 
ALLEGIANCE 

Christina Wright '03 

I will always remember move-in 
day, maneuvering those bulky, 
orange moving bins from the 
elevator to my little slice of 
Columbia on John Jay 11, room 
1127 to be exact. My mother 
quickly got over the shock of my 
impending co-ed living quarters 
and helped me make the best of 
what some might consider a 
walk-in closet. But I loved my 
John Jay room. I quickly made a 
best friend out of my next-door 
neighbor, Robert Rosen '03, and 
we remain close friends. I sup¬ 
pose there was something 
about those tight living quarters 
that created an indestructible 
bond. Whether we were reading 
Cervantes or watching Daw¬ 
son's Creek, memorizing Mozart 
for Music Hum or preparing for a 
night at The West End, cram¬ 
ming 15 people into one John 
Jay elevator or spending hours 
in the dining hall, lasting friend¬ 
ships were made within those 
John Jay walls. Even now, two 
years post-graduation, I associ¬ 
ate classmates with which John 
Jay floor they resided on, their 
Columbia origins. My closest 
friends were made in John Jay 
and l will always look back on 
those days with fondness. 



An East Campus dorm room 
today 
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The number and variety of 
residence halls has grown 
exponentially in the past 50 
years. At left, a recent cam¬ 
pus map shows all under¬ 
graduate residence halls, 
highlighted in red, except 
for 600 w. 113th Street, 
which was partially convert¬ 
ed to undergraduate hous¬ 
ing in 2003. This building is 
located on the southwest 
corner of Broadway and W. 
113th Street. 

MAP COURTESY OF COLUMBIA UNI¬ 
VERSITY PRINT SERVICES GRAPHICS 


A Look at Columbia’s 
Residence Halls 


Hartley Hall (1905) 

Who lives here: 231 students, 
all classes 

Layout: Varied suites 
Special features: Living and 
Learning Center; professor in 
residence; library; kosher deli; 
main lounge with piano 
Namesake: Marcellus Hartley, 
grandfather of Marcellus Hart¬ 
ley Dodge (Class of 1903) 
History: Built in 1904, oldest 
campus residence hall; reno¬ 
vated in the 1970s and 1980s 
to create duplex suites in place 
of corridor-style layout; Living 
and Learning Center added in 
2001 to Hartley and Wallach to 
increase programming and 
resident interaction 

Wallach Hall (1905) 

Who lives here: 237 students, 
all classes 

Layout: Varied suites 
Special features: Living and 
Learning Center; Housing and 
Dining Offices; wall-to-wall 
carpeting; main lounge with 
piano; study room 
Namesake: Robert Livingston 
(Class of 1765), later, Ira D. 
Wallach '29 

History: Named Livingston 
when it was built; McKim, 
Meade & White design; reno¬ 
vated with Hartley 

Furnald Hall (1913) 

Who lives here: 234 first-years 
and sophomores 
Layout: Corridor-style, singles 
and doubles 

Special features: Original oak- 
paneled lounge; Sophomore 
Class Center 

Namesake: Royal Blacker Fur¬ 
nald (Class of 1902) 

History: Renovated in 1995-96 
to become part of the first- 
year housing complex around 
South Field 



Furnald Hall 
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John Jay Hall (1925) 

Who lives here: 470 first-years 
Layout: Corridor-style, singles 
and doubles 

Special features: John Jay 
Dining Hall; JJ's Place (origi¬ 
nally the Lions Den); Colum¬ 
bia University Health Ser¬ 
vices (previously student 
activities rooms and private 
dining rooms); original 
detailing and lounge 
Namesake: John Jay (Class of 
1764) 

History: The last residence 
hall designed by McKim, 
Meade & White; opened in 
1929 without elevator service; 


designed to serve as a center 
for student life and activities 
with offices for student groups 
and publications 

Carman Hall (1959) 

Who lives here: 572 first-years 
Layout: Four-person suites 
Special features: Residential 
Life Office; spacious main 
lounge with large screen TV, 
DVD, VCR; study room/library 
Namesake: Harry Carman, 
Columbia College dean, 1943-50 
History: Previously named 
New Hall, renamed in honor of 
the retiring dean; built at the 
same time as Ferris Booth Hall 

McBain Hall ( 1964 ) 

Who lives here: 338 sopho¬ 
mores and juniors 
Layout: Corridor-style, singles 
and doubles 

Special features: Original 
detailing; wall-to-wall carpet¬ 
ing; meeting rooms; lounges 
Namesake: Columbia constitu¬ 
tional law Professor Howard 
Lee McBain 

History: Built as the Yorkshire 
Hotel in 1908; converted to a 
residence hall in 1964; under¬ 
going renovations 2005-06 to 
install new lounges and 
kitchens 



Carman Hall, with Lerner Hall in foreground 
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Ruggles Hall (1964) 

Who lives here: 192 sopho¬ 
mores, juniors and seniors 
Layout: Doubles and singles in 
suites 

Special features: Original 
detailing; renovated lobby; 
wall-to-wall carpeting 
Namesake: Former Columbia 
trustee Samuel Ruggles 
History: Built as the Arizona 
Hotel, converted to a residence 
hall in 1964 

River Hall 0970) 

Who lives here: 129 juniors 
and seniors 

Layout: 10- and 12-person 
suites 

Special features: Lounges in 
suites; spacious main lounge 
History: Converted from an 
apartment building in 1970; 
gut renovated in 2000-01 

Wien Hall (1970S) 

Who lives here: 396 sopho¬ 
mores and juniors 
Layout: Corridor-style, singles 
and doubles 

Special features: Food court 
and lounge on ground floor, 
views of President's House and 
Harlem 

Namesake: Samuel Johnson, 
later, Lawrence Wien '25 
History: Built as Johnson Hall 
in 1924 for graduate students, 
converted to an undergraduate 
residence in the 1970s; first res¬ 
idence hall to house female 
SEAS undergraduates 


East Campus (mi) 

Who lives here: 742 sopho¬ 
mores, juniors and seniors 
Layout: Multi-level suites of 
singles and doubles 
Special features: Great views, 
courtyard, professor in resi¬ 
dence; houses many special 
interest groups, fraternities 
and sororities 
History: Renovated in 1991, 
townhouse renovations in 2003 

Schapiro Hall (ms) 

Who lives here: 417 sopho¬ 
mores and juniors 
Layout: Corridor-style, singles 
and doubles 

Special features: Penthouse 
study lounge; black box theater 
Namesake: Morris Schapiro '25 
History: Originally a first-year 
residence hall 


Hogan Hall 0994) 

Who lives here: 114 seniors 
Layout: Varied suites 
Special features: Lounges in 
suites; large main lounge 
Namesake: Former Columbia 
trustee Frank Hogan '24 
History: Built in 1898 as a 
nursing home; converted to a 
graduate residence hall in 
1977; after becoming an under¬ 
graduate residence hall in 
1994, became the most popular 
location for seniors due to its 
large rooms, suite layouts and 
location; shared lobby with 
Broadway Hall on 114th Street 

Woodbridge Hall 

(1994) 

Who lives here: 162 juniors 
and seniors 

Layout: One-bedroom apart¬ 
ments 

Special features: Views of River¬ 
side Park and Hudson River 
Namesake: Columbia philoso¬ 
phy professor Fredrick Wood- 
bridge 

History: Built in 1900 as Colum¬ 
bia Court; the University 
acquired it as a graduate resi¬ 
dence in 1957; became an under¬ 
graduate residence in 1994 

47 Claremont (1994) 

Who lives here: 123 sopho¬ 
mores, juniors and seniors 
Layout: Varied suites 
Special features: hardwood 
floors 

Histoiy: Converted to a graduate 
residence in the 1970s; became an 
undergraduate residence in 1994 


Watt Hall (1995) 

Who lives here: 143 sopho¬ 
mores, juniors, seniors 
Layout: Studio, 1- and 2-bed- 
room apartments 
Special features: Hardwood 
floors; on-floor laundry rooms 
History: Built in 1908 as Clear- 
mont Court apartments, con¬ 
verted to a graduate student 
residence in 1977; became an 
undergraduate residence hall 
in 1995 

Broadway Hall (2000) 

Who lives here: 371 sopho¬ 
mores, juniors and seniors 
Layout: Corridor-style, singles 
and doubles 

Special features: Senior class 
center; penthouse study 
lounges; wood paneling; com¬ 
puter lab; shares lobby with 
Hogan on 114th Street 
History: Designed by archi¬ 
tect Robert A.M. Stern '60; 
cost $55 million 

600W. 113th 
Street (2003) 

Who lives here: 143 undergrad¬ 
uates, graduate and GS students 
Layout: Doubles and singles in 
suites 

Special features: Hardwood 
floors, large first-floor lounge 
History: Built in 1898 as Aller- 
ton apartments, converted to 
graduate student housing in 
the 1970s; 2003 housing short¬ 
age caused conversion of half 
of the building to under¬ 
graduate residences a 



John Jay Hall 
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Back on Track 

By Todd Kennedy 

When Caroline Bierbaum '06 steps up to the starting line of 

the NCAA Cross Country Championships on November 21 in Terre Haute, 


Ind., her goals no longer will be to just be the top Ivy 
League finisher, just earn All-American honors or just finish 
among the top five in the nation. 

"My ultimate goal is to win an NCAA title," says Bierbaum, 
a four-time All-American and ESPN The Magazine Academic 
All-American. 

That goal is within reach. Last year, Bierbaum became 
Columbia's first Heptagonal Ivy League women's cross coun¬ 
try champion and finished third at the NCAA Champi¬ 
onships. Her mission to become the Lions' first NCAA cross 
country champion doesn't seem far-fetched to Mark Wetmore, 
head coach of Colorado, last year's team champion. "I don't 
think there is any doubt that she is among a handful of people 
who could win the race in November," Wetmore says. 

This is a substantial change for a student-athlete who, just 
a year ago, was a virtual unknown. Even to those familiar 
with collegiate distance running, Bierbaum's rise to the 
nation's elite appears meteoric. She even was misidentified by 
the public address announcer at the 2004 NCAA Cross Coun¬ 
try Championships, who assumed she was North Carolina's 
Carol Henry as she reached the finish line because Henry also 
wore light blue and was among the favorites to win the race. 
Bierbaum "didn't really appear on anyone's radar," says Craig 
Lake, Columbia's women's cross country coach for the past 
eight years who left this month to head Brown's track and 
cross country program. 

Seven months later, at the Heptagonal Ivy Outdoor Track 
and Field Championships hosted by Columbia, Bierbaum 
overshadowed an American Junior record-setting perform¬ 
ance by Harvard's Lindsey Scherf. Scherf's time of 32 minutes, 
51.20 seconds in the 10,000 meters would have marked the 
fastest time by any collegiate runner in 2005. However, Bier¬ 
baum had coasted across the line 7 seconds ahead of her in 
32:44.51, the fastest time by an Ivy League runner. 

Bierbaum's time was the fastest posted by any NCAA run¬ 
ner last spring and would have earned her fifth place in the 
event at the 2004 U.S. Olympic Trials. With her fluid, unwa¬ 
vering stride, her running looked effortless and she smiled 


widely as she darted down the final straightaway to the finish 
line of the usually punishing 6.2-mile event. What really made 
the track world take notice, however, was the fact that Bier¬ 
baum was competing in only her second 10,000-meter race. 

I f Bierbaum was under the radar in fall 2004, she was 
anonymous a year earlier. In fall 2003, she struggled on 
the Lions' junior varsity cross country squad in her first 
season at Columbia after transferring from Duke. 

"I was horrible," she notes in her typically frank manner. "I 
was at the bottom of j.v. and didn't compete in any track 
meets. I didn't know what was going on and just thought I 
was mentally out of it." 

Her poor performance was a mystery. As a first-year at 
Duke, Bierbaum had catapulted to the top of her cross coun¬ 
try team and finished 34th at the NCAAs despite being one of 
the few on the varsity team without a scholarship. She had 
been a low-profile high school runner at The Groton School in 
Massachusetts, which has no track program and seldom 
attracts the attention of college coaches on recruiting missions. 

Bierbaum was at soccer practice in ninth grade at Groton 
when she saw the cross country team running nearby. "That 
looks like something I could do," she recalls saying to her¬ 
self. She proved to be gifted in the sport and, by her senior 
year, college coaches had begun to take notice when she fin¬ 
ished ninth at the Foot Locker Cross Country Championship, 
Northeast Regional. 

Bierbaum, who grew up on Manhattan's Upper East Side, 
considered nearly all the Ivy League schools — except Colum¬ 
bia. She looked closely at Princeton and Yale before settling on 
Duke, but quickly realized she was unhappy there. 

There were many reasons. "The rural setting, the city of 
Durham," Bierbaum lists, "and I wasn't that close to my 
team. I had some sorority friends and some running friends, 
and life was very split... Duke was getting dressed up every 
Friday night to go to a frat house, as opposed to going out to 
dinner someplace cool in New York City. We can do non-run- 
ning-related things socially at Columbia." 


After a bout with anemia, Caroline Bierbaum ’06 
earned a place among elite distance runners last year 
and now has her sights set on an NCAA championship. 
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Caroline Bierbaum '06 (No. 113) led the field in last year's 10,000-meter run at the NCAA Championships but was overtaken by 
Colorado's Sara Slattery (No. 108, far left) and finished second. 
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The Baker Field scoreboard 
shows Bierbaum atop the fin¬ 
ishers in the 10,000-meter 
run at the 2005 Heptagonal 
Ivy Outdoor Track and Field 
Championships. 
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Even though Bierbaum 
earned cross country All- 
America honors that fall, she 
left the track team in January 
and looked into transferring to 
a school near home. "I only 
applied to Columbia and 
NYU, and I only contacted the 
Columbia coach," she notes. 

For Lake, this was the coach¬ 
ing equivalent of Ed McMahon 
showing up at her front door 
with a large check. "I knew 
exactly who she was when she 
called," Lake says. "She said 
she was hoping to transfer to a 
school in the New York area. 
We flew her here within a cou¬ 
ple of weeks for a visit. This is 
where she wanted to go and we 
wanted her here." 


B ierbaum entered Columbia as an acomplished 
cross country athlete. Her arrival in fall 2003 was 
cause for some wariness among the Columbia dis¬ 
tance runners, who had finished 11th as a team at the 
NCAA Cross Country Championships the year before, 
primarily as a result of closely-knit pack running. 

The Lions had had just one previous All-Ameri¬ 
can, Caitlin Hickin '04, and suddenly were con¬ 
fronted with one from another school. 

"She's really warm and friendly once you 
get to know her, but at first she's a little 
intimidating," says Tenke Zoltani '06, 

Bierbaum's teammate. "All we knew 
was that she was from the Upper East 
Side and had had great successes at 
Duke." Bierbaum notes, "I was nerv- ____ 
ous and anxious at first. The first year ^ 
is such a learning experience, figuring 
out what is going on." 

Bierbaum's first year at Columbia was compli¬ 
cated by what she called "a bad roommate expe¬ 
rience" and a rapid, unexplained decline in her 
running. She was fatigued after short distances 
on training runs and unable to run faster than 
seven minutes per mile, a pace that had been rou¬ 
tine for her just months earlier. She had maintained 
a high-mileage training program after leaving the 
team at Duke and thought that she might have 
"worn myself out," she says. 

"I think everyone just attributed it to, 'She's too 
thin, so she's not running well/" says Lake. "She 
wasn't nearly as strong as she is now." 

Bierbaum continued to try to train throughout the 
year but did not compete in any track meets as a 
sophomore. That summer, things became worse. "She 
was struggling getting through five miles at a nine- 
minute pace. That was a scary wake-up call for her," 
Lake recalls. 

In August 2004, Bierbaum was diagnosed with 
anemia. Low iron levels had been preventing her 


from running at full capacity. "[I was put] on iron pills and 
felt better within a week of taking them," she said. "I wasn't 
in great shape then, but I could at least get through 30 min¬ 
utes of running without stopping." 

As late as the first week of October 2004 — less than two 
months before she would finish third in the nation — it was 
uncertain if Bierbaum would be able to compete in her jun¬ 
ior cross country season. Her training went well, however, 
and she quickly recovered her fitness. On October 29, she 
became Columbia women's cross country's first Ivy Heptag¬ 
onal champion. Two weeks later, she finished fourth at the 
NCAA Northeast Regional Championship. At the same time 
as she was making dramatic improvements in her running, 
she was forging friendships with her teammates and win¬ 
ning their trust and admiration. "She's a really funny per¬ 
son," says Zoltani. "She's a really good friend and her per¬ 
sonality just draws you to her. You want to be doing what 
Caroline is doing." 

Bierbaum's discipline meshed well with that of the team. Hilary 
Bontz '06, Ivy champion in the 1,500 meters last spring, says 
of Bierbaum, "She is a dedicated runner and 'gets' what 
■7 types of things you have to do outside of practice." 

| "She's not good by accident," Lake adds. "She 

■> does everything right. She's tired at 9:30 p.m. and 
she goes to bed on time. She's very regimented 
and she makes athletic choices all the time." 
"She's really well-cultured and definitely an 
intellectual," adds Zoltani, although Bierbaum, 
who earned ESPN The Magazine Academic 
All-America honors in track and field as a 
junior, downplays the notion of being an 
academic. "Only in the sense that I want to 
do well in my classes," she says. "It's not 
like I want to be completing six years of 
; grad school." A history major, she cited 
"America Since 1945" as a favorite class 
and also enjoyed Music Humanities. 

When asked what she would spend time doing 
if she weren't running, she replies, "Probably 
studying. And I don't think I take advantage of 
the city as much as I should." 

Bierbaum says she feeds off the team as much 
as it does off her. "Everyone who is on the team 
wants to be on the team. We're pretty close. We do 
our extra stretching, icing and time in the weight 
room, and it's considered cool to do that as 
opposed to dorky." 

ierbaum's health and success continued into 
the winter indoor track season. In January, the 
21-year-old raced on the track for the first 
time. She ran 3,000 meters in 9:18.02 to win the race by 
28 seconds in a meet versus Dartmouth and Yale in 
Hanover, N.H. 

"She was noticeably nervous going into the race, 
but once it began, you knew it was going to be good," 
says Lake. "Her talent was obviously going to carry over 
from the cross country season." 

Bierbaum's work ethic and ability translated to immediate 
success on the track, although the process continues to be a 
learning experience. Bontz appeared amused when describing 
her teammate's sense of speed in workouts: "She has a problem 
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with the pacing. She has 
no idea how fast she's 
running ... But that'll 
come." 

Bierbaum agrees. 

"It's bad not knowing 
track tactics or pacing 
or, in a race, knowing to 
stay on the inside versus 
the outside," she says. 

Yet she understood 
strategy and pacing well 
enough to finish second 
in the nation in the 5,000 
meters at the NCAA 
Indoor Track & Field 
Championships. Her 
time of 15:52.53 was just 
2.33 seconds behind 
Northern Arizona's Ida 
Nilsson. Bierbaum also 
won the event at the 
Ivy Heptagonal Champi¬ 
onships and placed sec¬ 
ond in the 3,000 meters at the same meet. 

Outdoor track is Bierbaum's opportunity to shine, as she 
had shown she was stronger at longer distances. "The 10K is 
just more my style," she explains of the outdoor-only event. 
"You have to be more patient the whole race, then make a big 
move at the end." 

Bierbaum ran only a few races in the spring, as the taxing 
nature of the event often requires weeks of recovery between 
each competition, but she made the most of her outings. In her 
first race, she ran 33:20.11 at Stanford to set the Columbia 


"Caroline showed 
the ability to do well 
under pressure," Lake 
says. "Some people may 
go in as the top seed and 
finish 10th, but she was 
in the mix to win and 
the pressure did not get 
to her. She is still in the 
process of learning race 
tactics, and lost only 
to a veteran runner 
who has a little more 
experience." 


Bi 


Bierbaum, seen here at the start of last year's NCAA 10,000 meters, has 
her sights set on becoming a national champion this year. 


! ierbaum's suc¬ 
cess attracted the 
' attention of local 
and national media, 
including Newsday, 
ESPN.com and WNBC, 
whose interviewer was 
unaware that Bierbaum 
had interned there a year 
ago. Bierbaum, who may pursue a career in journalism or 
attend law school, spent this past summer interning at Forbes, 
where she wrote an article on Google and several company 
bios for the "Forbes 400." 

Bierbaum intends to run the New York Marathon in 2006 
and shared her modest objective of breaking three hours with 
Lake. "I told her my goal was three hours and she laughed 
and said, 'That's ridiculous,"' says Bierbaum. "I guess I've 
moved my goal to 2:50." 

She is noncommittal about her running future with a year 


“As a coach, you wonder if you’ll ever get someone as good.” 


record by more than a minute. One month later came her 
breakthrough race at the Ivy championships, when her time of 
32:44.51 qualified her for the NCAA Championships on June 9 
in Sacramento, Calif. 

In that race, Bierbaum waited patiently with the leaders for 
the first five miles until she sensed Colorado's Sara Slattery 
moving up on her shoulder, at which time Bierbaum surged 
ahead and moved up 50 meters on the field. With a lap and a 
half remaining, the race was between Bierbaum and Slattery, 
who had pulled within striking distance. Slattery took the lead 
on the final lap and opened up what appeared to be an insur¬ 
mountable lead of 80 meters on the backstretch, but Bierbaum 
produced a second dramatic surge that had fans on their feet 
as the runners hit the homestretch. Bierbaum reduced Slat¬ 
tery's advantage to less than 10 meters but ran out of space as 
Slattery, a fifth-year senior with years of track experience, held 
on for a 1.16-second victory over Bierbaum, who was running 
her third 10K on the track. 

"That race was exciting and a near perfect end to my first 
year on the track," Bierbaum says. "To be no worse than top 
three in the nation for all seasons is a feat I could not be proud¬ 
er of. I also know that winning an NCAA title before I gradu¬ 
ate will not come easily." 


of collegiate competition and the goals of an NCAA title and 
a top 10 team finish in cross country still to be attained. "I 
don't want to run professionally," she says. "If I could have 
a full-time job and still train for the Olympics [in 2008], I 
would." 

As recently as a year ago, Bierbaum was uncertain if she 
would compete again, but she appears to have found herself 
at Columbia. "She's like a different person," says Lake. "I can't 
even describe it from last year to this year. She never gave up. 
There is never any need to motivate her ... As a coach, you 
wonder if you'll ever get someone as good or easy to work 
with just because she is so talented." 

Bierbaum is pleased with the New York running environ¬ 
ment: "Central Park is a great place for training. I like seeing 
people when I run and not being secluded on some woody 
trail every day." But most of all, she is pleased with the simple 
opportunity to run. "Running helps give me focus," she 
explains. "It's a great feeling pushing your body to the limits 
and seeing what you're capable of." Q 


Todd Kennedy is in his 12th year in Columbia's Office of Athlet¬ 
ics Communications. He competed in cross country and track at 
Colgate University. 
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Mark Van Doren and 
Shakespeare 


In May 2002, at a used book sale, poet 
and author David Lehman '70 dis¬ 
covered a copy of Mark Van Doren's 
book The Noble Voice, about great 
epic poems from Homer and Virgil to 
Milton, Wordsworth and Byron. He 
read the book with growing excite¬ 
ment, and upon finishing it, read Van 
Doren's Shakespeare. When Lehman learned that the former was out 
of print and the latter unavailable, he contacted the Van Doren family 
and his literary agent, Glen Hartley. Lehman and Hartley obtained a 
reversion of rights to the books, and Lehman began seeking a publish¬ 
er for either or both. Edwin Frank of New York Review Books “Clas¬ 
sics" expressed interest in bringing back Shakespeare, and they 
clinched the deal in fall 2003. Last summer, Lehman wrote the intro¬ 
duction. He visited the Van Doren family — Mark's sons, Charles and 
John, and their families — in Cornwall, Conn., in May 2004, "which 
was a great pleasure." Lehman notes, "It seems to me that while noth¬ 
ing can replace the living presence of the teacher in the classroom, 
Shakespeare and The Noble Voice give the closest approximation of 
what it must have been like to study the classics of Western literature 
at Columbia with Mark Van Doren." Here, Lehman's introduction to 
Shakespeare, which will be published by New York Review Books 
this fall. 

ark Van Doren had taught his Shakespeare 
course at Columbia University for seven years 
when the summer of 1938 began and he, his 
wife Dorothy, and their two young sons made 
the annual trek from their brownstone on 
Bleecker Street to the farmstead they owned in Cornwall, Conn. 
The formidable Raymond Weaver — best known now for lead¬ 
ing the successful campaign to vault the long out-of-favor Her¬ 
man Melville into the canon where he belongs — had been nag¬ 
ging Van Doren, his Columbia colleague, to collect his thoughts 


on Shakespeare and turn them into a book. It was during the 
summer, on the rustic farm that he thought an "earthly para¬ 
dise," that Van Doren got to do nearly all his writing. During 
the academic year, his dedication to his students and his class¬ 
es left little surplus time. On the farm, he went each morning to 
his writing studio, an austere little shack outfitted with a desk 
where he could hear the sounds of waterfall and purling brook. 
Van Doren's philosophy of composition was simple: Waste no 
time. When he started a poem, he intended to finish it on the 
same day, and he applied this principle to the drafting of Shake¬ 
speare. Each play would get a chapter, and there would be an 
additional chapter devoted to the sonnets and other poems. 
Each chapter would be written in a sustained burst of concen¬ 
trated energy. He kept his students in mind as he wrote. 
"Things they had said to me, things I had said to them and 
things they now might learn for the first time as I myself was 
learning them" all went into the writing. 

The poet Allen Tate and his wife, the novelist Caroline Gor¬ 
don, were spending the summer of 1938 in Cornwall, "and 
Allen often remarked that I showed the strain," Van Doren 
recorded in his Autobiography (1958). "But once I had begun, I 
could not stop; wound up to state if I could the essence of a 
given play, I could not relax until that chapter was finished." 
Van Doren wrote without airs or scholarly apparatus, relying 
solely on his intimate relationship with the work. There are no 
sources, no authorities, no footnotes. Even better there is no 
academic double-talk, no professional jargon, none of the 
abstract theorizing that has had so disastrous an effect on lit¬ 
erary criticism and the teaching of literature. In seven frenzied 
weeks. Van Doren wrote what is arguably the best modern 
book on Shakespeare. 

I am not alone in feeling this way. "Van Doren's Shakespeare 
got me through Harry Levin's [Harvard] course back in 1951," 
John Updike writes. "Whenever I reread a Shax play, I reread 
what Van Doren said about it." In The Nation, when the book 
was new, W.H. Auden made the case that "Professor Van Doren 
enlightens us, not because he has any special knowledge or pri¬ 
vate advantages, but because his love of Shakespeare has been 
greater than our own." That, I think, gets us close to the heart of 
the matter. The poet John Hollander ['50], a Van Doren student 
at Columbia in the late 1940s, remarks [on] an essential continu¬ 
ity between the teaching that changed students' lives and the 
critical prose in Shakespeare. "That book just defies critical 
genre," Hollander says, "because he'll move from giving a close 
reading of a speech to summing up whole vast realms. Or he'll 
launch into some of that marvelously weird stuff he could some¬ 
times do in class. I'll never forget his saying to me — he said it 
in class and I bugged him about it afterward — that the reason 
Hamlet can't kill the king is that it will put an end to the play 
and it's all so interesting. It's too interesting to put an end to!" Hol- 
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lander, animated, pauses for effect. "Now 
what kind of remark is that? That's like 
Hazlitt. We could imagine Hazlitt, who was 
a brilliant critic, saying something like that. 

Not too many since." 

In 1938, the year Van Doren wrote Shake¬ 
speare, Columbia University's Momingside 
Heights campus teemed with ambitious 
young literary types, writers-in-progress, 
future editors and publishers, serious intel¬ 
lectuals in the making. Lionel Trilling ['25], 
who team-taught the "Colloquium on 
Important Books" with historian Jacques 
Barzun ['27], was not yet the publicly 
acclaimed author of The Liberal Imagination 
(1950) but had already achieved renown 
among the Columbia cognoscenti. Though 
the differences between them were many — 

Trilling struck some as patrician in 
demeanor where Van Doren seemed ever 
the populist — the two great professors 
inspired a rare filial devotion in generations 
of Columbia students. It was inevitably 
either Mark Van Doren or Lionel Trilling who was the favorite 
professor of students with a literary vocation, and in time 
Columbia would name its highest teaching accolade after Van 
Doren and its major award for scholarship after Trilling. 

T he author of Shakespeare was bom in 1894, the son of a 
country doctor, in Hope, Ill., a place "hard to find in any 
atlas," Van Doren wrote in his Autobiography, "though it 
still exists as Faith and Charity, its sister villages named a centu¬ 
ry ago, do not." Educated at the University of Illinois, he joined 
the Army when America entered World War I in 1917. After the 
armistice, he traveled in Europe before settling in New York to 
teach at Columbia in 1920. It didn't hurt that he was the younger 
brother of the noted historian Carl Van Doren, who had preced¬ 
ed him on the Columbia faculty and had enthusiastically talked 
him up. Carl and Mark made a great alliance, and though there 
were three other brothers, I like to think that Mark's late poem, 
"My Brother Lives Too Far Away," is an elegy for the big broth¬ 
er who died too soon: "He was I. / And still he is, though time 
has turned / Us back to back, and age has burned / This differ¬ 
ence in us till we die." Both Carl and Mark won Pulitzer Prizes. 
Carl died in 1950, predeceasing Mark by twenty-two years. 

The 1920s were a great decade for Mark. At Columbia, he 
had remarkable students, Whittaker Chambers ['24] and 
Trilling among them. Van Doren published scholarly books on 
John Dry den and Edwin Arlington Robinson, served as literary 
editor of The Nation (where he met Dorothy, nee Graffe, also a 
writer) and edited an anthology of world poetry that sold so 
well it enabled the Van Dorens to buy their house on Bleecker 
Street in the West Village in New York City in February 1929, 
just months before the stock market tumbled and the "roaring" 
decade ran out. 

At a moment when Ivy League prejudice against Jews was 
not uncommon. Van Doren acquired a reputation for philo- 
Semitism with an essay he published in 1927 in the Menorah 
Journal, the magazine that years later would be rechristened 
Commentary. In "Jewish Students I Have Known," Van Doren 
wrote perceptively and it turned out somewhat prophetically 
about some of the gifted young men he was teaching at Colum¬ 


bia. As Van Doren's student, the great art 
historian Meyer Schapiro ['24] already dis¬ 
played the "passion to know and make 
known." Louis Zukofsky ['23] was "a sub¬ 
tle poet" with "an inarticulate soul." Clifton 
Fadiman ['25] impressed with his tremen¬ 
dous fund of knowledge. About Trilling, 
who soon joined him on the Columbia fac¬ 
ulty, Van Doren was particularly insightful. 
The young Trilling possessed "dignity and 
grace," Van Doren wrote, and whatever he 
elects to do "will be lovely, for it will be the 
fruit of a pure intelligence slowly ripened in 
not too fierce a sun." 

Always prolific. Van Doren won the 
Pulitzer for his Collected Poems, 1922-1938. 
As a poet, he enjoyed a following wider 
than most. When Rex Stout's imperious 
detective Nero Wolfe picks up a book of 
verse, the chances are that it will be by 
Mark Van Doren. (See page 1 of Stout's 
superb And Be a Villain, whose title is lifted 
from Hamlet.) In addition to poetry. Van 
Doren wrote stories, novels and a good deal of literary journal¬ 
ism, reviews of books and movies. He was known to the gener¬ 
al public as one of the experts discussing great literature on Invi¬ 
tation to Learning, a half-hour radio show that aired on Tuesday 
evenings starting in 1941; the program was a surprise hit with 
listeners. 

But the reason Van Doren's students loved him had little to do 
with his relatively high public profile and even less with his poet¬ 
ry, which many regarded as orthodox and lyrical at a time when 
modernity itself seemed to require a rough assault on poetic con¬ 
vention. No, the reason Van Doren exerted such a strong force on 
students, especially those with big literary and intellectual ambi¬ 
tions, was that he had no agenda, no outsized ego, and he treat¬ 
ed them as grown-ups. He wanted to talk to them, not compete 
with them. He sought not disciples, but dialogue; not imitators 
but independent minds in the Emersonian tradition. 

There was an attractive modesty in Van Doren coupled 
with a surprising audacity. His teaching was grounded in the 
proposition that an intelligent person of good faith needed no 
special qualifications to read Othello, The Iliad or the Divine 
Comedy. You just needed to be attentive and to use your intel¬ 
ligence. And because he treated the students with respect and 
without condescension, he brought out the best in them — it 
was his approval they craved, as you will see if you read John 
Berryman ['36]'s verse account of his college years in Love & 
Fame (1970). Van Doren recurs as a character in the book, never 
more revealingly than when the young Berryman flunks an 
exam. The failure jeopardizes Berryman's scholarship. "And 
almost worse, I had let Mark down." 

Berryman's major contribution to modern poetry was the 
form he devised and brilliantly exemplified in what he called 
his "dream songs." 77 Dream Songs (1964) won the Pulitzer 
Prize, and in 1968 the poet followed with a second (and larger) 
collection. His Toy, His Song, His Rest. He dedicated the second 
book to Mark Van Doren and the late Delmore Schwartz, the 
self-appointed "poet of the Hudson River and the heights 
above it," who had burst onto the literary scene in a blaze of 
light but burned out, went paranoid and became delusional. 
The risk of a dual dedication is that it may devalue the honor in 
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the same way that getting two ties for Christmas implies that 
neither was a sufficient gift on its own. But in this case, the ded¬ 
ication achieves a significance beyond the reach of most. It inti¬ 
mates that Van Doren's influence on Berryman was the equal 
and the opposite of Schwartz's, and a counter-balance to it. 
Schwartz was Berryman's contemporary. Van Doren his men¬ 
tor. And if Schwartz could be seen as standing for genius, mad¬ 
ness, woe and an early death, the professor from Hope, Ill., rep¬ 
resented sanity, realism and the natural order of the seasons. "If 
during my stay at Columbia I had met only Mark Van Doren 
and his work, it would have been worth the trouble," Berryman 
said. "It was the force of his example that made me a poet." 

For Thomas Merton ['38], Van Doren's teaching merited the 
term "heroism." In The Seven Storey Mountain (1948) — his spir¬ 
itual autobiography, which he wrote in a Trappist monastery — 
Merton writes that in Van Doren's classes "literature was treat¬ 
ed, not as history, not as sociology, not as economics, not as a 
series of case-histories in psychoanalysis but, mirabile dictu, sim¬ 
ply as literature." (The problem Merton is describing exists 
today in even more pernicious forms.) "I thought to myself, 
who is this excellent man Van Doren who being employed to 
teach literature, teaches just that," Merton goes on. "Who is this 
who really loves what he has to teach, and does not secretly 
detest all literature, and abhor poetry, while pretending to be a 
professor of it?" The writer and his old teacher maintained a 
faithful correspondence that ceased only when Merton acciden¬ 
tally electrocuted himself while attending a conference of Bene¬ 
dictine abbots in Bangkok in 1968. 

I n the 1940s, Van Doren's Columbia students ranged from 
ecstatic Beat Zen masters (Allen Ginsberg ['48], Jack Ker- 
ouac ['44]) to sophisticates of verse (Louis Simpson ['49 
GS], Hollander and Richard Howard ['51) Although Kerouac is 
not on record on the subject, we do know that he got an A in 
Van Doren's Shakespeare course and decided in consequence 
to quit the Columbia football team and take up literature 
instead. For Ginsberg, the great thing was that Van Doren took 
him seriously when he talked excitedly about his "epiphany 
experiences" and Blake-inspired visions: "Van Doren was one 
of the few men of his time not to be made anxious by my near- 
incoherent account of my own initiatory vision; on the con¬ 
trary, he used the old word 'light.' That gave me permission to 
believe my own senses." 

Other students liked the way Van Doren compared shortstops 
and center fielders to protagonists in Homer, Cervantes, Shake¬ 
speare and even Kafka. Donald Keene ['42], the eminent scholar 
and translator of Japanese literature, recalls that Van Doren 
"spoke without notes, pausing at times to ask our opinions or to 
listen to our questions. When asked a question he would listen 
carefully, then think a moment, often with his thumbs hooked 
into his lapels, before answering. This impressed me especially. 
He was not only courteously attentive to each question but man¬ 
aged to make it seem reasonable and even of importance, by sal¬ 
vaging the one grain of sense from some foolish utterance." 
Could Keene give an example of a remembered insight? Yes, 
there was the day Van Doren said that he "could not understand 
why Verdi made Othello a tenor when obviously the voice is 
low" — a remark that prompted Keene to turn to the chapter on 
Othello in Van Doren's Shakespeare, where this is said about the 
Moor: "His voice is deep, his throat dusky, and strangely for one 
whose eloquence is so overpowering his tone is difficult, reluc¬ 
tant, forced. His eloquence overpowers and engulfs him. One 


whose life has been silent act poisons his own peace now with 
bursts of speech, with the clangor of huge sounds." 

The editor and publisher Robert Giroux ['36], whose friend¬ 
ship with Berryman began in Van Doren's Shakespeare class, 
shrewdly observes that Van Doren had a "technique of pretend¬ 
ing that you were his intellectual equal." Perhaps it was just a 
technique; many things go into the making of an effective 
teacher. But beyond the insights he seemed to arrive at sponta¬ 
neously in class, beyond the pedagogical methods he used, 
you're still left with something that can be communicated but 
not satisfactorily summarized or explained. It may have been 
said best by Charles W. Everett, who chaired the English depart¬ 
ment in 1954, Columbia's bicentennial year, and began a capsule 
biography of Van Doren with these sentences: "Dr. Johnson said 
of Burke that a stranger meeting him in a shed where both were 
taking refuge from the rain would go away feeling that he had 
met an extraordinary man. That is the first and major effect pro¬ 
duced by Van Doren, all the more for his own insistence that he 
has in him nothing of the extraordinary, that anybody can 
understand anything he wishes to, that anybody can teach great 
literature and philosophy." 

Of all Van Doren's books, Shakespeare and The Noble Voice 
(1945), in which the subject is epic poetry from The Iliad and The 
Odyssey to Paradise Lost, The Prelude and Don Juan, seem to me 
the most continuous with his teaching. Just as he spoke without 
notes in his Columbia classes, so in Shakespeare he writes without 
an outline. He talks about each of the plays with the freshness of 
one who is reading it for the first time, yet with the insight and 
sensitivity to nuance that come only from reading and rereading 
a work annually in the company of intelligent minds that are not 
yet fully formed. To me, one of Van Doren's major strengths is 
his ability to criticize in the narrow sense of that term: to do so 
frankly, unflinchingly, without prejudice, but with no less love. 
Thus of Shakespeare's sonnets we learn that "only the 71st 
maintains its music to the ending syllable. The others die as 
poetry at the couplet." While not the first or only critic to cite the 
closing couplet as the weakest element in a Shakespeare sonnet. 
Van Doren does so with his characteristic generosity and candor. 
He is not out to score points; he is merely holding up Shake¬ 
speare to Shakespeare's own standards. And the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the defect doesn't prevent the critic from a series of 
dizzying revelations — that the sonnets "are not, finally, love 
poems," that their subject is "the greatest possible subject," exis¬ 
tence in all its variousness, though looked at from another point 
of view the poems seem to have a single subject after all. "The 
great single subject of the sonnets is Time, swift-footed, terrible 
Time that writes death on faces, roots out the work of masonry, 
fades roses, brings winter after spring, and makes in general the 
music to which all the world marches groaning to its end." 

With his comparative judgments, Van Doren enables us to see 
the playwright's career as an unfolding thing. Look how much he 
communicates in this sentence: "If there is nothing more attractive 
in comedy than a picture of two brilliant persons in love against 
their will, then we shall like Much Ado about Nothing as much bet¬ 
ter than The Taming of the Shrew as it is a better play by a maturer 
playwright." When Shakespeare fashioned the character of 
Richard HI, he "had not yet discovered the secret of a true success 
in fables of this kind," Van Doren writes. But this failing in Richard 
III — a failing only relative to the greater works that followed — 
lifts the critic to eloquence: "For true success the villain must be a 
hero too, must be a better man than we at the same time that he is 
worse. By nature he must be incapable of inflicting death, as Oth- 
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ello and Hamlet are, and as Macbeth must once have been. That 
is why his doing so will terrify us — why Othello, for example, 
will seem so much more destructive than Iago." And here Van 
Doren widens his lens even further: "The great stories of murder 
are about men who could not have done it but who did. They are 
not murderers, they are men. And their stories will be better still 
when they are excellent men; not merely brilliant and admirable, 
but also, in portions of themselves which we infer rather than see, 
gentle and godlike." And finally back to the matter at hand: 
"Richard is never quite human enough. The spectacle over which 
he presides with his bent back and his forked tongue can take us 
by storm, and it does. It cannot move our innermost minds with 
the conviction that in such a hero's death the world has lost what 
once had been or might have been the most precious part of itself. 
Richard is never precious as a man. He is only stunning in his 
craft, a serpent whose movements we follow for their own sake, 
because in themselves they have strength and beauty." 

T his is prose as alive as the thinking mind. It is as if the 
author had arrived at his ideas in the act of writing them 
down. If the best criticism triggers off the most thought, 
here you have it: beautiful prose, rich in possibility, shared 
with you, the reader, as if you were the temporarily silent part¬ 
ner at a very good after-dinner conversation. You are never 
bullied into accepting any particular ideas; big concepts do not 
parade around as if it at a Convention of Capital Letters; no 
grand theory commanding assent grabs you by the throat. 

Of so many marvelous things, which to highlight? Something 
I'd never noticed before reading Van Doren is the predominance 
of monosyllables in Julius Caesar. The play "is more rhetoric than 
poetry, just as its persons are more orators than men," Van Doren 
writes. "They all have something of the statue in them, for they 
express their author's idea of antiquity rather than his knowl¬ 
edge of life." Orators favor short words. Van Doren explains, "for 
an effect of artlessness, of sincerity that only speaks right on." 
And so we get such strings of monosyllables as these: " 'Tis good 
you know not that you are his heirs; / For, if you should, O, what 
would come of it!" "But here am I to speak what I do know; / 
And I must pause till it come back to me." "I kill'd not thee with 
half so good a will." In one place there are thirty monosyllables 
in a row. Not that this is a strength; on the contrary, it makes it dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish one speaker from the next. Yet the "music of 
monosyllables" manages "to pour into the ear an unimpeded 
stream of eloquence, a smooth current of artful sound." 

The opening paragraph of the chapter on Hamlet is master¬ 
ly, though it is trumped by the maneuver Van Doren executes 
a few paragraphs later when he offers a meticulous para¬ 
phrase of Act II, scene ii, to demonstrate that though "such a 
synopsis is circumstantial and would seem to be complete," 
the fact is that "it leaves almost everything out." There is the 
unusual application of Aristotle's rules to King Lear: "[Aristo¬ 
tle] tells us a great deal about King Lear when he remarks that 
tragedies have a beginning, a middle, and an end. The first 
scene of King Lear is a beginning, but all the rest is end. The 
initial act of the hero is his only act; the remainder is passion." 

Why is the best of Much Ado About Nothing in prose? There 
is only one moment. Van Doren notes, when "Beatrice stands 
exposed as the romantic young woman she is. Elsewhere she 
wears for protection the impenetrable veil of wit. That may 
make her still more romantic, but prose is the medium through 
which we should discover that this is so, for the economy of 
prose is irony's most faithful servant, and epigrams take best 



Van Doren gardening in the early 1940s at his farmstead in 
Cornwall, Conn., where he wrote Shakespeare in summer 1938. 
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effect in something that sounds like conversation." The writing 
here is as subtle as the insight. It's as if each sentence, each 
clause even, stands ready to be revised by the next, with but 
and for to signal directions. It's always smart, when describing 
epigrams, to snap one off yourself, as Van Doren does here, 
and again, just as brilliantly, in the next paragraph: "The prose 
of Benedick and Beatrice is a brilliant brocade of artifice. But its 
counterpoint of antithesis and epithet is natural to two such 
desperate defenders of pride against the leveling guns of love, 
of personality against passion. It is a logical language for per¬ 
sons who seldom say what they mean, and who, since they 
love nothing better than talk, must talk always for effect. It is 
the inevitable idiom for lovers who would deny their love." 

Read Van Doren on the character of Falstaff (who "thinks 
only of others, and of the pleasure he can take in imitating 
them") or Cleopatra (who "is still all mercury and lightness, all 
silk and down" when she dies) or the difference between Ros¬ 
alind and melancholy Jaques in As You Like It. See if the dis¬ 
cussion doesn't make you want to pick up the play and read or 
reread it immediately. 

I make one last claim for Van Doren's Shakespeare, and that 
is that it illustrates the way literature can be and should be 
taught. By being itself so comprehensible and clear, Shakespeare 
deepens the conviction that Hamlet and The Tempest, Henry IV 
and A Midsummer Night's Dream belong to all of us. Written by 
an adult for adults, without a specialized vocabulary, devoid of 
condescension, the book demonstrates how to talk about great 
works of literature. There is no wizardry, no mystification, just 
a superb marriage of passion and intelligence in prose that is 
never less than vigorous. If as Van Doren states, Hamlet is "that 
unique thing in literature, a credible genius," the author of 
Shakespeare is in his way as singular a fellow: a professor with 
the heart and soul of a poet, as humane as he is articulate, and 
on such intimate terms with the greatest plays in the language 
that something of the magic is bound to rub off on you. Q 
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Point of Opinion by H.W. 

Farewell '40. This essay collection 
demystifies parliamentary proce¬ 
dure based on Farewell's philoso¬ 
phy that good procedure is the 
application of simple courtesy, 
tact and common sense to group 
decision making (Infinity Pub¬ 
lishing, $11.95). 

Byways by James Laughlin, edited 
by Peter Glassgold '60. Laughlin's 
memoir covers his life during the 
Civil War years, his attending 
school in Switzerland and his 
time as publisher of Perspectives 
and founder of New Directions 
(New Directions, $35). 

Summer Accommodations by 

Sidney Hart '60. In his new novel. 
Hart — a writer and practicing 
psychiatrist — chronicles the 
adventures of a busboy at a 
Catskills resort in the summer of 
1956 as he earns money for col¬ 
lege and searches for love (Atlas 
Books, $13.95). 

A Sail to Great Island by Alan 
Feldman '66. This collection of 
award-winning poems has three 
sections: poems about memory, 
reflections from family life and 
global issues (The University of 
Wisconsin Press, $14.95). 

Chaos, Corruption, Courage and 
Glory: A Year in Boxing by 

Thomas Hauser '67. Hauser's 
anthology of his recent essays 
include stories of boxing luminar¬ 
ies such as Lennox Lewis, Mike 
Tyson and Bernard Hopkins, 
among others, creating a broad 


record of today's boxing scene 
(Sport Classic Books, $13.95). 

Dear Senator: A Memoir by the 
Daughter of Strom Thurmond 

by Essie Mae Washington-Williams 
and William Stadiem '69. With the 
assistance of bestselling author 
Stadiem, the proclaimed illegiti¬ 
mate daughter of Senator Strom 
Thurmond reflects on the compli¬ 
cated, yet loving, private rela¬ 
tionship she had with her father 
(Regan Books, $24.95). 

When a Woman Loves a Man by 

David Lehman '70. In this collec¬ 
tion, the poet attempts to cap¬ 
ture the romance, irony and 
pathos of love with subjects 
ranging from post-9-11 New 
York to Gertrude Stein to Bud¬ 
dhism (Scribner, $17). 

Welcome to Kiwi: Jaundiced 
Views of the Mideast 1979-2004 

by Lynn Lindsay '70. This compi¬ 
lation includes Lindsay's essays 
that confront misconceptions of 
the "West versus the Rest" ideol¬ 
ogy in foreign policy toward the 
Middle East, covering military, 
economic, social and political 
issues (BooksByBookends, $13). 

The Poorhouse: America's Forgot¬ 
ten Institution by David Wagner 
'72. Wagner brings to light a for¬ 
gotten piece of American history, 
examining the history, living con¬ 
ditions and faults of the poorhous- 
es created in the early 1900s to 
reform poor, deviant citizens into 
productive members of society 
(Rowman & Littlefield, $22.95). 


Whiskey Priest by Alexander J. 
Motyl '75. Motyl explores themes 
of identity, faith and redemption 
in this novel about a disillu¬ 
sioned KGB assassin and a U.S. 
diplomat searching Ukraine to 
put an end to an Ivy League pro¬ 
fessor's prostitution ring funded 
with stolen Russian mafia money 
(iUniverse, $12.95). 

Scenes From an Ordinary Life: 
Getting Naked To Explore a 
Writer's Process and Possibili¬ 
ties by Lou Orfanella '82. The 
author explains how writing 
allows people to find creative 
and emotional outlets, suggesting 
that strong writing comes from 
repressed emotions and encour¬ 
aging writers to "get naked" by 
deeply exploring their inner 
selves (Fine Tooth Press, $13.99). 

Fourier Analysis by Eric Stade 
'83. A mathematics professor, 
Stade presents a thorough 
approach to the advanced calcu¬ 
lus concepts of Fourier analysis 
in a reader-friendly and system¬ 
atic way, including history and 
impact on the development of 
modern mathematical analysis 
and today's applications of the 
principles (Wiley, $94.95). 

Jews and Blacks in the Early 
Modern World by Jonathan 
Schorsch '86. Schorsch offers in- 
depth treatment of Jewish 
images of and behavior toward 
blacks during the period of peak 
Jewish involvement in Atlantic 
slave-holding (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, $85). 


How Evan Broke His Head and 
Other Secrets by Garth Stein '87. 
31-year-old Evan never did much 
growing up, but the death of his 
high school girlfriend forces him 
to face the darkness of his past as 
he tries to reconcile with a 14- 
year-old son he never knew 
(Soho Press, $25). 

Femme's Dictionary by Carol 
Guess '90. After completing sever¬ 
al novels. Guess moves into the 
realm of poetry with this passion¬ 
ate anthology that illustrates the 
beauty and hardships of a lesbian 
lifestyle (Calyx Books, $13.95). 

Jackfish by J Milligan '92. 
Described as a "noir story told in 
Technicolor," Jackfish is the tale of 
a secret agent from the Lost City 
of Atlantis learning to make his 
way in the New York City streets 
while completing his mission 
(Soho Press, $24). 

War By Candlelight by Daniel 
Alarcon '99. Reflecting on his past 
in Peru, Alarcon juxtaposes nine 
short stories to explore how war 
impacts individuals using charac¬ 
ters ranging from unremorseful ter¬ 
rorists to struggling immigrants to 
a reporter (Harper Collins, $23.95). 

The Philosophical Disenfran¬ 
chisement of Art by Arthur C. 
Danto, Emeritus Johnsonian Professor 
of Philosophy. The reprint of this 
influential study examines the 
complex relationship between art 
and philosophy, exploring such 
questions as, "Is art only meant for 
pleasure?" and "Is art just another 
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The Merchant Ivory Expert 


I n the late 1980s, Robert Emmet Long '56 
wrote more than 50 profiles of filmmakers 
for a reference work, World Film Directors, 
which covered renowned directors such as 
John Huston, Ingmar Bergman and George 
Cukor. One filmmaker whose works caught Long's 
attention was director James Ivory of the indepen¬ 
dent Merchant Ivory Productions. 

Long wrote to Ivory, asking for his cooperation 
regarding a book Long hoped to write about the 
director's career. When he did not receive a 
response, Long wrote to Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, the 
primary screenwriter for most of ivory's films, and 
mentioned that friends of his were friends of her brother, S.S. 
Prawer, a noted scholar of German literature at Oxford. 

The day after Long wrote the letter, Ivory invited Long to join 
him, producer Ismail Merchant and Jhabvala at Ivory's house on 
the Hudson. Upon their first meeting, ivory agreed to give Long 
his full cooperation. It helped that, at the time, ivory was adapting 
two Henry James novels, The European and The Bostonian. Long 
is a noted James expert and has published two highly regarded 
works on the novelist; Long's knowledge of the subject gave 
Ivory more incentive to cooperate. 

The Films of Merchant Ivory, first published in 1991 and exten¬ 
sively updated in 1997, gave readers unprece¬ 
dented access to the filmmaking process of 
Merchant Ivory Productions. Long conducted 
interviews with ivory, Merchant and Jhabvala 
and labored over the large Merchant Ivory 
archive for behind-the-scenes photos and movie 
stills, editing a book that is widely considered 
the standard work on the production company. 

"Merchant Ivory films are observant, civilized 
and, of course, visually captivating, and some¬ 
times they are perfect," said Long, who named 
Shakespeare Wallah (1965) and The Remains of 
the Day (1993) among his favorites. 

Having gained Ivory's trust and friendship, Long 
proposed an interview book with the director. 

James Ivory in Conversation: How Merchant ivory 
Makes Its Movies (University of California Press, 

$24.95), published in April, is a collection of inter¬ 
views with Ivory that spans three years, examines 
more than 40 years of filmmaking and offers ivory's reflections on 
his body of work. Long demonstrates his own extensive knowledge 
of Merchant ivory films and their source materials by asking 
provocative and pointed questions throughout the book. "Ivory is a 
perfectionist in the extreme," Long remarked. "You can't ask him 
boob questions; you always have to be well prepared." 

As much as the book delves into details of the director's decision¬ 
making process and critical analyses, the interviews are hardly dry 
academic exercises. James Ivory in Conversation essentially is a 
series of intellectual and engaging chats between two friends who 
are up on their subject. "I wanted ivory's urbanity to show," Long 
said. "I consider him the most articulate filmmaker in America." 


Long describes Merchant, who died in May, as a 
"most mercurial person" with shifting moods and 
contradictions in his personality. Merchant had a tal¬ 
ent for extracting money from financiers, Long said, 
but he was devoted to art. It was through Merchant 
that Long was able to meet actors such as Vanessa 
Redgrave, Christopher Reeve and Paul Newman. 

Long's latest book is another achievement in a 
prolific career as an independent scholar and free¬ 
lance writer. His first job after graduating from the 
College was as an investigator for the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., which he says he never took 
seriously. He soon found himself in San Francisco 
in the wake of the Beats. "Everyone there wanted to be a 
writer," said Long, "so I was right in my element." Eventually, 

Long started graduate school in the Northeast. He would go on 
to write hundreds of reviews and essays for national magazines 
before publishing his first two books in 1979 — The Achieving of 
The Great Gatsby and The Great Succession: Henry James and 
the Legacy of Hawthorne. 

While his early work centered primarily on literature, Long has 
since ventured into writing about theater and film. His diversity of 
interests may have been partly inspired by Mark Van Doren, "a man 
of great charm" whom Long idolized as an undergrad¬ 
uate. After hearing Van Doren's "magnetic voice" on 
radio as a high school student, Long took his class at 
the College, "The Narrative Art," and found the pro¬ 
fessor's lecturing abilities "mesmerizing." "He was 
very versatile, and was constantly being published; I 
wanted to be like him," Long said. 

With more than 40 books and hundreds of articles 
and essays to his credit, Long continues to produce. 
A collection of actress-turned-director Liv Ullmann's 
interviews will appear in spring 2006; the final inter¬ 
view is by Long, and excerpts can be found online: 
www.msmagazine.com/fall2004. 

Long, who recently has focused his writing on 
theater, is working on two projects. The first is a 
book based on his coming to know Julian Beck and 
Judith Malina of The Living Theatre while a College 
sophomore. The book is about The Living Theatre 
in the context of American avant-garde move¬ 
ments of the 1940s, '50s and '60s. His other project, with 
The American Theatre Wing, is four volumes of edited transcripts 
from its televised panel discussions ("Working in the Theatre"), in 
which noted theater figures discuss aspects of their profession. 

Long, in addition to having more theater books planned, hopes to 
work again with ivory. 

Long lives in Fulton, N.Y., and makes frequent trips to New 
York City to "keep in touch." He is involved with the Syracuse 
James Joyce Club, one of the largest and most active in America, 
in which members read through Ulysses line by line and explicate 
what they read. He also is a self-professed fitness addict who 
enjoys running, swimming, biking and lifting weights. 

Peter Kang '05 




form of philosophy?" (Columbia 
University Press, $24.50). 

Irresistible Empire by Victoria de 
Grazia, professor of history. De 
Grazia offers an account of how 
the American standard of living 


triumphed over the European 
way of life and attained the con¬ 
troversial global cultural hege¬ 
mony that is both its great 
strength and key weakness 
today (Harvard University 
Press, $29.95). 


Columbia College Today features books by alumni and faculty as 
well as books about the College and its people. For inclusion, please 
send review copies to Laura Butchy, Bookshelf Editor, Columbia 
College Today ; 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New York, NY 10115-0998. 
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_1 9 3 2_ 

Jules G. Simmonds, retired sci¬ 
entist and engineer, Prestwick 
Chase, N.Y., on February 28, 

2005. Simmonds was born in 
New York City. After earning a 
B.A. in civil and mechanical engi¬ 
neering, he earned a doctorate in 
1934, in the same subjects, from 
the Engineering School. His early 
career was spent at an MIT radia¬ 
tion laboratory. Following WWII, 
Simmonds returned to New York 
and became involved in the man¬ 
ufacture and sales of microwave 
equipment. He and his family 
lived in Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y., for 50 years, during which 
time he served on the planning 
board and the zoning board of 
appeals. In 1995, he and his wife, 
Ruth Stein whom he married on 
June 14,1936, moved to the 
Fountains of Millbrook, Mill- 
brook, N.Y., where he served a 
short term as president of the 
Resident's Council. For the past 
four-and-a-half years, the couple 
lived in Prestwick Chase. After 
his retirement at 76, Simmonds 
was active in the White Plains, 
N.Y., Service Core of Retired 
Executives. He is survived by his 
wife; sister, Sofia Simmonds Fru- 
ton, and her husband, Joseph; 
daughter and son-in-law, Betsy 
and David Chase; a granddaugh¬ 
ter and grandson-in-law; and two 
great-granddaughters. Memorial 
contributions may be made to 
Community Hospice of Saratoga, 
179 Lawrence St., Saratoga 
Springs, NY 12866. 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 

Columbia College Today 
welcomes obituaries for 
College alumni. Please 
include the deceased's full 
name, date of death with 
year, class year, profession, 
and city and state of 
residence at time of death. 
Biographical information, 
survivors' names, address(es) 
for charitable donations and 
high-quality photos (print, or 
jpg of 300 dpi) also may be 
included. Send materials 
to Obituaries Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998 or 
to cct@columbia.edu. 


_1 9 3 6_ 

Donald McEwen Johnson, retired 
psychologist, Goleta, Calif., on May 
1,2005. Johnson was bom in 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. He earned a 
Ph.D. in psychology in 1939 from 
GSAS and was an R.N. for several 
years. Johnson's academic appoint¬ 
ments included Fort Hays-Kansas 
State College, University of Ulinois- 
Urbana and University of Minneso- 
ta-Duluth. He was a psychology 
professor at Michigan State Univer¬ 
sity from 1949 until his retirement 
in 1976, when he and his wife, Ros¬ 
alind, moved to Santa Barbara. 
During WWII, Johnson was an 
Army research psychologist. He 
authored several books and many 
research papers in the psychology 
of thought. Johnson was a fellow of 
the American Psychological Associ¬ 
ation and past president of the 
Michigan Psychological Associa¬ 
tion. In his 90th year, he published 
a book. The Psychology of Humor and 
Wit. Survivors include his daugh¬ 
ters, Paula Diggs and Kate Johnson; 
five grandchildren; and five great¬ 
grandchildren. Rosalind, his wife 
for 57 years, passed away in 1997. 

19 3 9 

Edward S. Le Comte, retired pro¬ 
fessor of English, North Egremont, 
Mass., on October 23,2004. Le 
Comte was bom on May 28,1916, 
in New York City, son of Mary 
Semple and Ernest Brandt. After 
his mother remarried in 1919, Le 
Comte took her husband's sur¬ 
name. Le Comte attended the 
Berkeley-Irving School until he was 
12, when he transferred to Trinity 
School. At Trinity, Le Comte stud¬ 
ied with Clarence Bruner-Smith 
'25, whom he later wrote fondly 
about. At the College, Le Comte 
was a top student with interests in 
literature and writing, and he grad¬ 
uated Phi Beta Kappa. He earned 
an M.A. (1940) and Ph.D. (1943), 
both in English and comparative 
literature, from GSAS. In 1943, Le 
Comte joined Columbia's English 
department faculty, and with the 
exception of an interval at UC 
Berkeley (1945-48), taught at 
Columbia until 1964, when he 
became a professor of English at 
SUNY Albany, where he remained 
until his 1981 retirement. Among 
his colleagues in Albany's English 
department was Frank J. Sypher Jr. 
'63 (a fellow Trinity alumnus, 

1959). Le Comte's wife, Mia Miinz- 
er Le Comte, died in September 
2003; they had been married for 
more than 60 years. While visiting 
Paris in 1954, Le Comte was strick¬ 


en with polio; after an initial stay in 
the American Hospital of Paris, he 
returned to the United States, to 
continue "the long road back," as 
he called it in his autobiographical 
memoir. In and Out of the University 
and Adversity (2001). He underwent 
years of physical therapy, gradual¬ 
ly recovering partial use of his legs, 
so he was able to drive a car and 
walk with a cane. Le Comte 
resumed his teaching and research 
at Columbia and traveled to 
Europe, even climbing the Acropo¬ 
lis to visit the Parthenon. A prolific 
author, Le Comte wrote several 
novels as well as almost a dozen 
books of scholarship and criticism, 
including a biography of John 
Donne ( Grace to a Witty Sinner, 
1965), and eight books on John Mil- 
ton. Le Comte's edition (with trans¬ 
lations of Latin and Greek poems) 
of Justa Edovardo King appeared in 
an updated version in a special 
issue of Milton Quarterly (2001). Le 
Comte's autobiography contains, 
together with much new material, 
the full text of his previously pub¬ 
lished memoir of his battle with 
polio. The Long Road Back (1957). 
Sypher noted, "Edward also pub¬ 
lished countless scholarly articles, 
book reviews, and essays. In his 
academic career, he was a sympa¬ 
thetic teacher, with an engagingly 
informal classroom manner. [Le 
Comte's] writing and scholarship 
were distinguished by a fine sense 
of English style, a love of wit and 
word play and immense learning, 
including a thorough knowledge of 
classical, European and American 
literature and history." Le Comte 
was an accomplished chess player 
and a skilled pianist who enjoyed 
practicing at home. He is survived 
by his son, Douglas, and grandson, 
Derek. 


_1 9 4 3_ 

Richard H. Popkin, historian of 
philosophy and skeptical thought, 
Los Angeles, on April 14,2005. 
Popkin was bom in Manhattan. 
After the College, he received a 
master's (1945) and a doctorate 
(1950) from GSAS. He started 
teaching philosophy as an instruc¬ 
tor at the University of Connecticut 
in the 1940s. Later, he was a philos¬ 
ophy professor at UC San Diego 
from 1963-73, a professor of philos¬ 
ophy and Jewish studies at Wash¬ 
ington University in St. Louis from 
1973-86 and more recently was 
affiliated as an adjunct professor 
with UC Los Angeles. Forswearing 
philosophy for a spell in the 1960s, 
Popkin joined the chorus of 


doubters who prominently disput¬ 
ed the Warren Commission Report on 
the assassination of President John 
F. Kennedy. In an article in The New 
York Review of Books and in a paper¬ 
back, he argued that the commis¬ 
sion's single-assassin solution was 
not just implausible but also 
impossible in terms of the commis¬ 
sion's evidence. The 1966 book. The 
Second Oswald, promptly came 
under attack. Eliot Fremont-Smith, 
in a review in The New York Times, 
called it "a very hasty book, but 
fascinating reading." Another of 
Popkin's interests was skepticism. 
He wrote a history of skepticism 
that appeared in 1960 that included 
thinkers such as Descartes and 
Spinoza as it went through editions 
and revisions. He expanded the 
work to The History of Scepticism 
From Savonarola to Bayle, now in its 
second edition. Aside from numer¬ 
ous articles and book chapters, 
Popkin wrote and edited 36 books, 
often in collaboration. Among 
those still in print are a paperback, 
Spinoza; Third Force in 17th-Century 
Thought; and Skeptical Philosophy for 
Everyone, written with Avrum Stoll. 
Popkin was the editor of the 
Columbia History of Western Philoso¬ 
phy and Jewish Christians and Christ¬ 
ian Jews: From the Renaissance to the 
Enlightenment. Also in print is Skep¬ 
ticism and Irreligion in the 17th and 
18th Centuries, which he edited 
with Arjo Vanderjagt. At the time 
of his death, Popkin was working 
on a book about Rabbi Isaac of 
Troki in Lithuania, who composed 
a polemic against Christianity in 
the 16th century, and a collection of 
essays on philosophical skepticism. 
He is survived by his wife of 60 
years, Juliet Greenstone Popkin; 
son, Jeremy D.; daughters, Mar¬ 
garet L. and Susan J.; brother, Roy; 
and five grandchildren. 

19 4 5 

A. (Arthur) Douglas Stewart, 

retired educator. Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., on March 15,2005. Stewart 
was bom June 19,1924, in the 
Bronx. He graduated from Christo¬ 
pher Columbus H.S. and after the 
College earned an M.A. from 
Teachers College; he completed 
additional graduate studies at Sim¬ 
mons College in Boston. Stewart 
achieved the rank of lieutenant J.G. 
in the Navy and served in the 
Pacific during WWII. He began his 
long teaching career in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., in 1948 as a junior 
H.S. science teacher. In 1951, Stew¬ 
art and his wife, Kathryn, moved 
to the Vineyard, where he and his 
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family had vacationed for years, 
and he taught science and math at 
Edgartown H.S. and then Martha's 
Vineyard Regional H.S. During his 
tenure there, Stewart chaired the 
science department, retiring in 
1980. He was five times master of 
the Martha's Vineyard Lodge; was 
chaplain of the Oriental-Martha's 
Vineyard Lodge; a member of the 
George W. Goethals American 
Legion Post 257, also serving as 
chaplain; a tenor soloist in the 
Martha's Vineyard Chorus; and a 
member of the First Baptist Church 
of Vineyard Haven, where he 
served as trustee, deacon, treasurer 
and choir member. A founding 
member of the local Scottish Soci¬ 
ety, Stewart enjoyed celebrating his 
heritage. After he retired, Stewart 
repaired clocks and watches and 
was well-known for his jokes and 
stories. He is survived by Kathryn, 
his wife of 56 years; daughters, 
Carolee Stewart and Barbara Stew¬ 
art Lopes; and three grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 
sent to the First Baptist Church 
Building Fund, PO Box 806, Vine¬ 
yard Haven, MA 02568. 
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George E. Raymond, real estate 
representative, Clifton Park, N.Y., 
on April 5, 2005. Raymond 
served in the Navy during WWII. 
His career included positions in 
the pharmaceutical industry, the 
NYS Department of Transporta¬ 
tion and real estate. He leaves his 
wife, Kathleen. 


_1 9 4 9_ 

Robert Hong, engineer and pro¬ 
fessor, Syosset, N.Y., on May 15, 
2005. Hong was bom on Novem¬ 
ber 5,1926, in Chicago. In 1932, he 
and his family moved to Singapore 
and Shanghai. In 1939, due to the 
war with Japan, the family left the 
international settlement in Shang¬ 
hai to return to the U.S., living in 
Chicago for a year and then Brook¬ 
lyn; Hong graduated with honors 
from Erasmus H.S. After the Col¬ 
lege, Hong attended Polytechnic 
Institute for graduate studies and 
in 1953 began work at Sperry 
Rand in Lake Success, N.Y. He fur¬ 
thered his education at Cooper 
Union on scholarship, graduating 
in 1958 and marrying Clarabelle 
Mi the same year. Hong returned 
to the workforce, joining Grum¬ 
man Aerospace Corp., in Beth- 
page, N.Y. In the 1980s, he was a 
professor at SUNY Stony Brook's 
graduate school, where he also 
received an honorary doctorate. 
Hong taught artificial intelligence, 
published papers, developed 
robots and applications for space 
stations and served as technical 
adviser to Grumman's v.p. He 
retired from Grumman in 1990 and 
became a visiting lecturer at Ching 


Hwa University in Peking as well 
as president of Creative & Auto¬ 
nomous Systems. Hong was an 
avid bridge, soccer and tennis 
player. He is survived by his wife; 
son, Clifford; daughter, Michele; 
and their families. 
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Alton M. Martin Jr., businessman. 
East Hartford, Conn., on March 8, 
2005. Archie MacGregor '51 said 
of Martin in a note to class corre¬ 
spondent George Koplinka '51, 
"Alton spent his business career at 
the Aetna Life Insurance and 
Casualty Co. After retirement in 
1992, he and his wife, Alice, 
shared their time in their homes in 
Naples, Fla., and East Hartford. 
Alton and Alice have two children 
and three grandchildren. All of his 
life, Alton derived pleasure from 
building model ships, many of 
which he displayed in his home." 
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Albert (Bud) Newgarden, author 
and business publications editor, 
Staten Island, N.Y., on November 
27,2004. Born in Manhattan, New¬ 
garden moved to Saugerties, N.Y., 
as a teenager and graduated from 
Saugerties H.S. After the College, 
he joined the Army Medical Ser¬ 
vice Corps, serving in Germany 
from 1953-54. Newgarden moved 
to Brooklyn in 1954 and settled on 
Staten Island in 1960. From 
1961-80, Newgarden worked for 
the Manhattan accounting firm 
Arthur Young & Co. He wrote for 
and was the editor of The Arthur 
Young Journal from 1965-75 and 
became a partner in the company, 
as well as director of communica¬ 
tions, in 1970. As editor of Manage¬ 
ment Reports for the American 
Management Association, New¬ 
garden wrote and edited several 
successful business books. He also 
was a ghostwriter and public rela¬ 
tions adviser to John Diebold, then 
a fledgling management consul¬ 
tant. Newgarden's publications 
included The Field Sales Manager, 
Accounting and Accountants: A Little 
Anthology of Words and Pictures 
and, with John Harvey, Manage¬ 
ment Guides to Mergers and Acquisi¬ 
tions. Newgarden wrote articles, 
reviews and light verse for several 
magazines, including Harvard Busi¬ 
ness Review and The New Yorker. He 
earned several professional distinc¬ 
tions, including awards of excel¬ 
lence in 1965 and 1970 from the 
international Association of Busi¬ 
ness Communicators, a 1977 
medal from the Society of Publica¬ 
tion Designers and a seat on the 
editorial board of The Journal of 
Accountancy from 1972-76. In 1980, 
Newgarden formed his own con¬ 
sulting company. The Professional 
Communications Group. He was 
an avid reader and book collector 


and enjoyed politics, film, poetry 
and cooking. Newgarden is sur¬ 
vived by his wife of 46 years, the 
former Dorothy Teracina; sons, 
Robert, Mark, David and Thomas; 
daughters, Anne Newgarden and 
Elizabeth Newgarden Hitchcock; 
brother, Mark; sisters, Jill Abra¬ 
hams and Jacqueline Pickard; and 
three granddaughters. 
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Leon D. Schneider, attorney, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on March 2,2005. 
Schneider graduated from Tilden 
H.S. and NYU Law School. A prac¬ 
ticing member of the New York 
bar for more than 47 years, he 
began his legal career with the 
Waterfront Commission and then 
worked with the NYC Housing 
and Redevelopment Board. 
Schneider wrote A Guide to the 
Court System under the aegis of the 
Institute for Judicial Administra¬ 
tion. He was a long-term president 
of the Gustave Hartman Y in 
Rockaway Beach. Schneider is sur¬ 
vived by his children, Daniel, 
William and Elizabeth; and six 
grandchildren. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to Roy Reuther 
Senior Center, 711C Seagirt Ave. 
#2N, Far Rockaway, NY 11691. 
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Martin J. "Doc" Thompson Jr., 

attorney, Austin, Texas, on May 31, 
2005. Thompson was bom on 
November 6,1957. During his 
youth, his family lived and traveled 
around the world following his 
father's military career; the years 
the family lived in Italy created 
some of Thompson's fondest mem¬ 
ories. As a young adult, Thompson, 
who often went by "Joe" or "Doc," 
continued his world travels to 


Europe and China. He was proud 
that he was able to walk the Great 
Wall of China in 1989 before his 
muscular dystrophy confined him 
to a wheelchair. Thompson earned 
a B.A. in economics, and Columbia 
remained an important influence 
on him. The friendships and rela¬ 
tionships he developed with his 
colleagues at Columbia — he was a 
College senator — were very 
important to him, and he worked 
hard to make his class' 25th reunion 
a success despite the fact that he 
was unable to attend due to his ill¬ 
ness. Thompson was a solo-practice 
lawyer for the past four years in 
criminal law and practiced employ¬ 
ment and disability law for 18 
years. In 1987, he completed his J.D. 
at The University of Texas at 
Austin. As he was known to say, he 
worked on all sides of the bench as 
a prosecutor and litigator. This 
experience included the Texas 
Attorney General's Office and City 
of Austin Municipal Court associate 
judge as well as time as a corporate 
lawyer and a counselor of law at 
UT Austin, prior to entering private 
practice. Thompson presented 
arguments to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals several times. His pas¬ 
sion for the law, his desire for 
"everyone to have his/her day in 
court" and his fight for justice for 
the disabled and employment 
issues were driving forces 
throughout his career. Thompson 
is survived by his mother, 

Eleanor; brother, Mark ("Randy"); 
and other family and friends. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to a charity of your choice, 
the Asthma and Allergy Founda¬ 
tion of America or the Muscular ___ 
Dystrophy Association. 

Lisa Palladino 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 

following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 

information becomes available): 

1936 William M.S. Richards, Lexington, Mass., on February 15,2005. 
Richards earned a second B.A. (1937) and a doctorate (1938), 
both in mechanical engineering, from the Engineering School. 

1939 David H. Henry II, Palm City, Fla., on June 10,2005. Henry is 
survived by his wife of 58 years, Margaret B.; three sons; a 
daughter; 18 grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 

Anthony P. Leuzzi, retired physician. New Bern, N.C., on 
April 16,2005. Leuzzi was a Distinguished Life fellow of the 
APA. In a note she sent to CCT, his wife, Victoria, said, "He 
never lost his curiosity for discovering truth ... and his love 
of Columbia College never faded." 

1951 James T. McCartin, Brooklyn, N.Y., on April 14,2004. 

1953 Howard J. Rosenfeld, retired administrator/office manager, 
San Diego, on February 10, 2005. Rosenfeld earned a degree 
from the Business School in 1954. 

1968 Eric R. Lindermayer, philosophy professor. Forest Hills, N.Y., on 
April 17,2005. Lindermayer earned a Ph.D. from GSAS in 1974. 
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Henry J. Hettger '28 celebrated his 100th birthday on June 10, 
receiving many birthday cards. His sons, Joel (left) and Henry T. 
(right), threw him a party on June 12 at his home in Arlington, Va. 
A member of the American Academy of Actuaries, Hettger was an 
actuary at the Manhattan Life Insurance Co. from 1930-69. 
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Four stalwart members of the 
Class of 1935 attended reunion in 
June: George Condoyannis, Nor¬ 
man MacLeod, Hunter Meighan 
and Jerome Schaul (see photo). 
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Arnold A. Saltzman 

350 Fifth Ave., Ste 8008 
New York, NY 10118 


asaltzman@verizon.net 


In honor of our 70th reunion, I 
am sponsoring a 1:1 "Reunion 
Gift Challenge." I will match 
every dollar donated by mem¬ 
bers of our class (up to $25,000) 
in an effort to reach our class gift 
goal of $50,000.1 look forward to 
seeing all of you at our 70th. 


father of John Jr. '05. (See photo in 
July CCT, page 6.) 

CJ Francisco '39 writes, "After 
40 interesting years with one 
company — that's a record these 
days — in various positions, I 
settled in Austin, Texas. There, I 
amuse my many children, grand¬ 
children and great-grandchildren 
with my cooking. I am eternally 
grateful for the liberal and engi¬ 
neering education received at 
Columbia. I would like to pay 
tribute to Arthur Taggart, profes¬ 
sor of mineral dressing in the 
Columbia School of Mines. He 
taught us how to think and pre¬ 
pare for the unexpected." 

Dick Fremon '39 and his wife, 
Virginia, enjoy a quiet retirement 
in Allamuchy, N.J., 19 miles from 
Pennsylvania just south of 1-80, 
and have every intention of con¬ 
tinuing for a long time. The two 
have been married for 65 years; 
they met on a blind date while 
students at Columbia, Virginia in 
nursing and Dick in engineering. 


37 

39 


Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Bongs Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 
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Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


George Hoyns '37 writes, "Please 
pass the word that George and 
Gloria have moved from Cape 
May to Leisure Village West, 
which is in central New Jersey, 
just west of Toms River. At our 
age, moving is hellish!" 

John W. Kluge Sr. '37 attended 
graduation in May as the proud 


If you missed our memorable 
65th reunion June 2-5, you might 
enjoy catching up by contacting 
your friends among classmates 
(and their guests) who attended: 
Robert Benjamin, Paul Book- 
staver. Hector Dowd, Shirley and 
Bill Feinberg, Susan Lammond 
and Franklin Gould, Catherine 


and Asher Hiesiger, Vasso and 
Ira Jones, Claire and Arthur 
Joseph, Gertrude and Harry 
Kosovsky, Albon Man, Nikolai 
Stevenson, Stanley Temko, 
Charlie Webster, Tom Flynn, and 
Gerry and I. If you need contact 
information, feel free to e-mail or 
call me (212-876-7674). 

With the excellent support of 
the Alumni Office, and as 
requested by our planning com¬ 
mittee, we had our own comfort¬ 
able "homeroom" in Lerner Hall 
for the entire day on June 4. It 
gave us an important place to 
relax and catch up with class¬ 
mates, as well as for our sched¬ 
uled morning and afternoon 
meetings — lunch and dinner 
were conveniently located in 
nearby rooms. Here is the appro¬ 
priate moment to thank Harry 
Kosovsky for all his help in mak¬ 
ing our reunion a success. 

We opened our program with a 
videotape of late history professor 
Jim Shenton '49's powerful and 
deeply moving introduction to 
our 60th, the Millennium 
Reunion. He recalled his experi¬ 
ence as a 20-year-old medic, from 
landing on Utah Beach just days 
after the first landings, to liberat¬ 
ing Buchenwald. He characterized 
the history of the 20th century as 
75 years of war (1914-89), which 
no one escaped. Columbia stu¬ 
dents in the '50s, asking to visit 
Pupin Hall, would say, "From 
birth, we've lived in the shadow 
of the atom bomb." Jim's answer, 
"How about my generation — 
depression, poverty, WWII — 
who hasn't been victimized? 

"We won the Cold War. Now 


how do we realize the benefits of 
that victory? The havoc of World 
War II: It was a preface to world¬ 
wide havoc. The 21st century will 
be a testing ground. Have we 
learned? ... HAVE WE 
LEARNED?" 

Our lunch speaker. Professor 
Emeritus Henry Graff, Colum¬ 
bia's preeminent expert on the 
American presidency, gave his 
inimitable combination of delight¬ 
ful Presidential anecdotes and 
highly authoritative assessments 
of the state of the presidency. 

Our afternoon panel included 
Aaron Tovish, 2020 Vision Cam¬ 
paign Manager, Mayors for 
Peace, a remarkable organization 
with the vision of a nuclear- 
weapon-free world by 2020, and a 
framework for a realistic cam¬ 
paign for getting there. Tadatoshi 
Akiba, mayor of Hiroshima, is its 
president, with more than 1,000 
mayors from around the world as 
members, and growing at a rapid 
rate. Akiba, an MIT grad, speaks 
with deep determination of see¬ 
ing the day "when the whole 
world awakens from its nuclear 
trance." Tovish spent the day 
with us, and our Legacy Commit¬ 
tee stays in contact with him. 

Also on our afternoon panel: 
Pamela Knight, delivering 
"What we can learn from Tom 
[Merton '38]." "We can add one 
of our own to the group we are 
talking about today ... Karen 
Armstrong on religion, and 
Lewis Thomas on biology and 
life itself. For us, Merton was 
one of the seminal figures of our 
time." After Tom's tragic and 
untimely death, Jim and Ed 



1935: The Class of 1935 was represented at reunion by stalwart 
members (from left) Hunter Meighan, Jerome Schaul, George 
Condoyannis and Norman MacLeod. 
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Rice's collaboration resulted in 
www.therealmerton.com — an 
enjoyable read. 

Also missing was Gil Glaser, 
with medical problems. Gil was a 
friend and colleague of Lewis 
Thomas at Yale Med School. Jim 
and I had looked forward to hear¬ 
ing Gil and sharing his insights 
on Thomas. Hopefully, he'll be up 
to joining us next June, if our class 
decides to copy the Class of '41 
and have an annual reunion. 

Two members of the Universi¬ 
ty Seminar on "Computers, Man 
and Society" (which I've co¬ 
chaired since 1981), Bill Benson 
and Jerry Spivak, completed the 
panel. Their common "assign¬ 
ment": talk about "interaction," 
as in man-computer interaction, 
and also "interaction" as in the 
rapidly changing views of the 
science of biology. 

Finally, after a full day, dinner 
and our speaker Robert Jervis, 
Adelai Stevenson Professor of 
Political Science, with his assigned 
topic, "Actualizing the Class of 
1940 Legacy," Tovish gave some 
closing remarks on the potential 
importance of Columbia's involve¬ 
ment in helping build the vision 
— and actualizing — a nuclear- 
weapons-free world. 

Charlie Webster then took the 
mike, and to my surprise, hand¬ 
ed me a gift, with a card signed 
by our classmates. It was Jeffrey 
Sachs' new book. The End of 
Poverty — Economic Possibilities 
for Our Time. The book's jacket 
description closes with “The End 
of Poverty is a road map to a safer, 
more prosperous world for us 
all," and identifies Sachs as direc¬ 
tor of Columbia's Earth Institute 
and special adviser on the Mil¬ 
lennium Development Goals to 
United Nations Secretary General 
Kofi Annan. 

The message on the front of the 
card: "The journey of 1,000 miles 
begins with a single step." A very 
full and rewarding day! 
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Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


Levi "Lee" Smith, retired former 
assistant dean at University Col¬ 
lege, Syracuse University, was 
honored at the 40th Anniversary 
Celebration of Thursday Morning 
Roundtable, a weekly speaker 
series and cure forum he founded 
in 1965, with membership from 
the Syracuse Community. 

George Hesse, of Washington, 
D.C., reports cutting back on his 
real estate endeavors and plans 
to sell a number of rental proper- 



1940: Class members who registered for reunion include Robert Benjamin, Paul Bookstaver, Hector 
Dowd, Wilfred Feinberg, Thomas Flynn, Franklin N. Gould, Asher Hiesiger, Ira Snow Jones, Arthur 
Joseph, William Knight, Harry Kosovsky, Albon P. Man, Seth Neugroschl, Nikolai Stevenson, Stanley 
Temko and Charles A. Webster M.D. 
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ties. His wife has been in poor 
health for more than 18 months, 
with hospitalizations and contin¬ 
ued nursing care. We wish her a 
steady recovery. 

On May 12, a lecture and lunch 
hosted by the Columbia College 
Fund and the 1754 Society featured 
a lecture by Professor Henry Graff 
of the history department. In atten¬ 
dance were Helen Abdoo, Joe Cof¬ 
fee, Ann and Jim Dick, Judy and 
Harry Mellins, Ray Robinson, Len 
Shayne with Trold Qnsberg, 

Arthur Weinstock and Bob Witten. 

At the 2005 Commencement 
Day Luncheon, the class was repre¬ 
sented by Mary Louise and Hugh 
Barber and Arthur Weinstock. 

Fanny deBary, wife of Ted 
deBary, is recuperating from hip 
surgery occasioned by a fall. We 
wish her a speedy recovery. 

Ray Robinson continues to 
write sports books, his latest 
being titled Greats of the Game (see 
July Bookshelf), focused on high¬ 
lights in baseball history. 



Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 


ahmark@optonline.net 


I have written in past notes 
about Abe Loft's distinguished 
career in chamber music with the 
Fine Arts Quartet. After 25 years 
of concertizing and recording, 
Abe retired from touring with 
the group and joined the faculty 
at the University of Rochester's 
Eastman School of Music, where 
he was professor and head of the 
string department. His record¬ 
ings are available and older ones 


are being reissued. Abe also 
wrote scripts for educational 
broadcasts, in some of which he 
performed. He has continued 
writing and coaching. In a recent 
letter, Abe shared his concern 
about the state of culture in 
America and his hope to write 
about this. 

John Smith and I exchange 
letters from time to time. He 
appears to be happier with the 
state of our culture. He feels that 
after 60 years in academia, 
including six at Barnard and 
more than 50 at Yale, he is ready 
"to retire in earnest." It wasn't 
clear to me, however, that he 
was ready to give up writing. 
With great pride, he recalled a 
number of his students who real¬ 
ized their potential as scholars 
and academics. He felt fortunate 
to have been able to offer some 
guidance to a group that came to 
include numerous professors, 
department heads and a dean or 
two. John's wife, Marilyn 
(Barnard), also is a philosophy 
professor and has published a 
major text in the field. 

A brief follow-up: This year's 
big three of horse racing (the 
Derby, Preakness and Belmont 
Stakes) are history, and I can make 
my annual report that our afi¬ 
cionados, Don Mankiewicz, Don 
Dickinson, Art Wellington and 
Mel Hershkowitz, did not have a 
winner. Consistency always wins. 

My reserve of material for 
these notes is drying up. This is 
an urgent appeal for news, 
updates and even career experi¬ 
ences. I'm in regular contact by 
e-mail with at least a dozen class¬ 
mates, including those men¬ 


tioned above as well as Bob 
Wolf, Nick Cicchetti, Len Garth, 
Art Graham, Bob Kaufman, 
Charles West, Bill Carey, Manny 
Lichtenstein, Phil Hobel, Gerry 
Green and Jerry Klingon, but I 
don't want to write about them 
exclusively. Write! Fast! 



Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 


cct@columbia.edu 


Please send news! 
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Henry Rolf Hecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
Demarest, NJ 07627-2440 


hrhl5@columbia.edu 


Welcome to the faithful from 
your newly designated class cor¬ 
respondent. Most of you knew 
me as Rolf (or "H. Rolf," as my 
Spectator bylines read), but then 
came the Army with its ironclad 
First Name, Middle Initial rule, 
and "Henry R." I became. When 
I emerged from three years of 
active duty, all my papers read 
that way, and I accepted the new 
style, though to most old 
friends. I'm still Rolf. I'll answer 
to either name. I think Oakley 
Totten had the same service 
experience, which is why he's 
now mostly called George (as 
reported in the July CCT). 

I'm a retired financial writer/ 
editor and executive speechwriter 
and still occasionally freelance, but 
mostly engage in volunteer work 
and serve as facilitator for an ama¬ 
teur writers' group that meets 
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1945: Class members who registered for reunion include Jack J. 
Falsone, Larry S. Finkelstein, Walter Holland, Julian Hyman, John 
M. Khoury, Joseph Lesser, Herbert Margoshes, Clarence W. Sick¬ 
les, Alvin Zucker and Barnett zumoff. 
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monthly in Cresskill, N.J. Last 
year, I married Hattie Parks, 
whom I met on an Elderhostel trip 
to Australia. She accompanied me 
to the 2004 reunion, then in a 
wheelchair. Happily, wheelchair, 
walker and even cane now are 
stored in the garage. 

Now I'm awaiting news, com¬ 
ments or tidbits from all of you. 
Please don't fail me. 

Donald P. Mitchell and his 
wife, Liz, live in Tigard, Ore., a 
Portland suburb. Don was an 
active member of the College 
stamp club Filatelikus, along 
with Frank Rigney, the promi¬ 
nent San Francisco psychiatrist. 
Don still collects stamps and 
exhibited nine frames of them at 
the international stamp show in 
Portland in May. 

Don returned to Columbia 
after wartime duty and earned a 
master's in foreign trade in 1946 
from the Business School. He 
retired as assistant secretary of 
Omark Industries in Portland in 
1984. Don is proud of his two 
Ph.D. sons — a minister and a 
meteorologist. 

Horace S. Potter retired as a 
Navy captain in 1973 after 30 
years' service. He still gets out to 
sea — this April, Horace (mostly 
known as Hal) and his wife, Mar¬ 
ian, completed their 10th annual 
family cruise along with their 
son, Gary, and daughter-in-law. 
Sue, daughter, Gail, and grand¬ 
daughter, Sharon (two great- 
granddaughters stayed home). 
Horace says that the 2005 trip 
was their shortest cruise, but the 
longest ship — the Queen Mary II. 

Horace was not a sailor but an 
aviator, and when grand- and 


great-grandkids ask what he did 
in the Big War, he tells them he 
served at five colleges in one 
year. He joined the Marines two 
months after Pearl Harbor but 
wasn't called to active duty until 
June 1943, when he was ordered 
from Columbia to Dartmouth for 
one semester. A bulletin board 
notice then alerted him that the 
Navy wanted flyers, and he was 
shipped to Williams for six 
weeks of ground school (aviation 
courses taught by college profes¬ 
sors). After that, he went to 
Amherst for his first flight 
opportunity, a Piper Cub on skis, 
then on to the University of 
North Carolina for six weeks of 
strenuous physical training and 
more ground school. Having 
absorbed all that multi-college 
education, Horace finally got 
full-fledged flight training in 
Michigan and Florida and head¬ 
ed for the Pacific. But by the 
time he got there we had 
dropped The Bomb. Of course, 
afterward came the unpleas¬ 
antries of Korea and Vietnam, 
including patrols in the Gulf of 
Tonkin — enough to keep any 
grandkids interested. 

Henry A. Imshaugh, who 
played clarinet in the marching 
band during his Morningside 
years, was marched off to the 
Army in 1943. On his return, he 
decided to study at Hofstra, 
which worked out well, as there 
he met Doris. They married 57 
years ago. Impressed by a great 
University of Michigan botany 
professor, Henry did his gradu¬ 
ate work there. After a Rackhan 
Fellowship to Harvard and a 
Fulbright to Jamaica, Dr. Henry 


taught at the University of Idaho 
and then Michigan State, from 
which he retired as a botany pro¬ 
fessor. Doris became an expert in 
Ikebana (the art of Japanese 
flower arranging), which she 
taught in Michigan. She recently 
was honored for these achieve¬ 
ments by Japan's prestigious 
Ohana institution. Henry and 
Doris reside in Okemos, Mich., 
close to Lansing, and after a hip 
replacement, Henry reluctantly 
thinks their world-traveling days 
may be in the past. Their three 
sons are in Michigan, while their 
daughter wandered north and 
became dean of a Toronto fash¬ 
ion school. 

Just before leaving for a tour 
of Ireland, active world traveler 
(professionally and personally) 
Albert L. Seligmann submitted 
this career report: "Following 
intensive language training, first 
at Columbia prior to [accelerat¬ 
ed] graduation in fall 1943 and 
then at the Military Intelligence 
language school, I served as an 
Army Japanese language officer 
in the occupation of Japan, which 
set the course for much of my 
career. Upon returning to civilian 
life, I enrolled in the then-new 
School of International Affairs, 
majoring in East Asian Studies. 
With M.I.A. degree in hand, I 
went to work for the State 
Department in 1949. Before doing 
so, however, I took time out to 
marry Marty Beller's sister, Bob¬ 
bie, who earned her master's at 
TC in comparative culture and 
international understanding, 
while the two of us enjoyed life 
in an apartment above The West 
End. A 37-year career in State 
took us to Japan for a total of 11 
years, as well as to Thailand and 
Berlin, where I served as political 
adviser at the U.S. Mission when 
the four-power Berlin Agreement 
was finalized in 1975. Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., assignments included 
service as deputy director of poli¬ 
cy planning in the Department of 
Defense, member of the Policy 
Planning Staff in State, deputy 
director of the Division of 
Research East Asia, director of 
the Office of Japanese Affairs and 
executive director of the U.S.- 
Japan Advisory Commission. 
Upon retirement from State in 
1986,1 returned to Japan for four- 
and-a-half years as representative 
of The Asia Foundation. For all 
this, the Japanese government 
awarded me the Order of the Ris¬ 
ing Sun, Gold Rays. 

"For a few years into the mid- 
1990s, I involved myself in 
exchange-of-persons activity, but 
I have phased down to spend 
more time with family (four 
daughters, seven grandchildren 


and one great-grandson); travel, 
for the most part on our own; 
and photography. Recent jour¬ 
neys have taken us to the Silk 
Road (China and Uzbekistan), 
Russia, Morocco, Sicily, Turkey, 
West Pakistan and Vietnam in the 
fall. In all these years, Bobbie has 
been a leader in numerous bina¬ 
tional and multinational 
women's organizations. We 
deplore Washington's climate 
(usually, if not currently, that just 
means the weather) but cannot 
contemplate life without its 
many cultural and public-affairs 
attractions or the friendships we 
have built with neighbors and 
friends in the area." 



Clarence W. Sickles 
57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


csickles@goes.com 


The 60th reunion of the Class of 
1945, held at Columbia June 2-5, 
was a tremendous success. 
Alumni Office staff member 
Christina Liu and former staff 
member Vanessa Rosado, under 
the direction of Derek Winner 
'65, dean of alumni affairs and 
development, planned the event 
well. Registration took place in 
Alfred Lerner Hall. Reunion 
information was provided and a 
small, thermal lunch bag was 
given as a souvenir. Free parking 
was available at two nearby 
garages. Housing in Carman 
Hall, with an air-conditioned 
room and private bath, provided 
a base for alumni activities. 

The New York Philharmonic 
and popular Broadway shows 
were options for Thursday night. 
One tour available on Friday was a 
trip to the United Nations. Bus 
transportation, tickets, a tour guide 
and a staff member to shepherd 
the tourists made the trip pleasant. 

A Saturday morning brunch 
and convocation for all classes 
included an address by Dean 
Austin Quigley and the presenta¬ 
tion of awards. Our class lun¬ 
cheon was held in Alfred Lemer 
Hall. Wittner brought Quigley to 
our room for the presentation of a 
bronze lion desk statue to him. 
The statue, an anonymous gift 
from a classmate, had a bronze 
plate with the inscription: "Pre¬ 
sented to the Dean of Columbia 
College by the 1945 class on the 
occasion of its 60th reunion." 

After lunch, Lawrence S. 
Finkelstein of Nashua, N.H., 
introduced Dr. Edward Luck, 
who spoke on the subject, "The 
Future of the United Nations." 
Luck cited problems confronting 
the United Nations but provided 
the assurance of a good future 
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Myles K. Ren ’45: A Life of Service 


M yles K. Ren '45 has 

been busy since grad¬ 
uation. After being 
recruited into the international 
division of Chase Bank, he soon 
changed careers to become an 
educator and, later, v.p. of a local 
college. He found his true calling, 
however, in international non¬ 
profit development assistance 
work in developing countries. 

Ren currently is the represen¬ 
tative for Economists for Peace 
and Security (formerly Econo¬ 
mists Allied for Arms Reduction) 
to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 
The nongovernmental organiza¬ 
tion (NGO), which advocates dis¬ 
armament throughout the 
world, conducts studies on glob¬ 
al peace and security issues and 
comprises about 1,000 econo¬ 
mists, many of whom are Nobel 
Laureates (including University 
Professor Joseph Stiglitz). Ren 
serves on several U.N. NGO 
committees, focusing on human 
rights, social development, sus¬ 
tainable development, education 
and disarmament. 

Raised in San Francisco, Ren 


entered the College with the 
Class of 1945, majoring in eco¬ 
nomics and minoring in psychol¬ 
ogy. He calls the Core courses 
he took "invaluable," adding that 
they exposed him to a wide 
range of subjects that provided 
an excellent general education 
and fostered in him a strong 
intellectual curiosity 
about the world. 

"My undergradu¬ 
ate years at Colum¬ 
bia College were 
intellectually stimu¬ 
lating, principally 
because of the high 
caliber of the facul¬ 
ty in all disciplines, 
small classes and 
freedom to take 
graduate courses 
after my freshman 
year," Ren recalls. "The profes¬ 
sors who had the greatest 
impact on me intellectually 
were Irwin Edman ['17], Her¬ 
bert Schneider ['15], Moses 
Hadas, Raymond Weaver, Lionel 
Trilling ['25], William Casey, 
Gilbert Highet, Robert Casey 
and Margaret Mead. I was fortu¬ 


nate to have encountered them 
in my formative years. Columbia 
was an immense intellectual 
challenge for me." 

Ren adds, "What was missing 
in my day was the awareness of 
the value of close interaction 
between students outside the 
classroom and between students 
and faculty in infor¬ 
mal settings." To fill 
that gap beyond the 
classroom, Ren 
played varsity soc¬ 
cer and tennis at 
the College and was 
a member of Alpha 
Delta Phi. 

After earning his 
A.B. in 1946 (he 
took a year off), 

Ren completed his 
M.A. at NYU in 
development psychology and 
U.S. international relations 
before returning to Columbia for 
his Ph.D. in counseling psycholo¬ 
gy and university administration 
as a Kellogg Scholar. He has an 
M.Phil. from the University of 
London in international econom¬ 
ics and has done postgraduate 


work at Oxford, the Institute for 
Rational Therapy and Harvard's 
Center for Cognitive Studies. 

Ren has received honorary 
degrees from universities in 
Korea and Thailand, belongs to 
15 professional associations and 
has taught at universities in the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Thailand and Hong Kong. 

Ren has served as v.p. of the 
New York Institute of Technolo¬ 
gy in Old Westbury and Man¬ 
hattan for eight years, as well 
as being executive director of 
international Humanitarian 
Assistance Programs (which 
implemented development 
assistance projects in 30 devel¬ 
oping countries in Southeast 
Asia and Africa) for 15 years. 

He also has been active as the 
U.N. representative for the 
International Humanist and 
Ethical Union since 1997. Ren 
serves on the editorial board 
for Disarmament Times, the 
newspaper published under 
the auspices of the NGO Com¬ 
mittee on Disarmament, Peace 
and Security, which reports on 
developments in disarmament. 



Myles K. Ren '45 


because "The United Nations has 
good staying power." Luck is 
director of the Center on Interna¬ 
tional Organization at the School 
of International and Public 
Affairs. A Dartmouth graduate 
with graduate degrees from 
Columbia, including a Ph.D. in 
political science. Luck is a noted 
author and writer of articles on 
international affairs for promi¬ 
nent publications. He has been a 
U.N. consultant and has testified 
before Congress on arms control, 
defense and foreign policy. 

After an opportunity to wor¬ 
ship in such places as the Cathe¬ 
dral of St. John the Divine and 
Riverside Church, a splendid 
brunch was hosted in the Low 
Library Rotunda by the Athletics 
Department. Athletics Director 
Dr. M. Dianne Murphy was pre¬ 
sent to converse about the athlet¬ 
ics program. 

Two interesting stories from 
reunion. Dr. Richard Axel '67, a 
Columbia professor, gave a bril¬ 
liant lecture on Saturday morning 
about his groundbreaking olfacto¬ 
ry system research. This research 
achievement won Axel the 2004 


Nobel Laureate for Physiology of 
Medicine and made him the sub¬ 
ject of a recent Reader's Digest arti¬ 
cle. After the lecture, I spoke to 
Axel and compared the close rela¬ 
tionship of the brain with the 
olfactory system with the close 
relationship of the brain with the 
fingers in graphology (handwrit¬ 
ing analysis). I asked Axel if he 
thought handwriting analysis was 
valid. He responded negatively. 
Then I said that I thought his 
handwriting would be small. 
(Researchers often have small 
handwriting, as do engineers and 
accountants.) Axel said that yes, 
his handwriting was small. I 
thought this a plus for the validity 
of graphology. 

While waiting to get on the ele¬ 
vator in Lerner Hall, I overhead 
two men talking about college 
registration. I asked one if he was 
in registration. He said: "No, I'm 
the president." Then I asked Pres¬ 
ident Lee C. Bollinger if he likes 
Columbia better than Michigan, 
and of course he said he does. 

William Clifford wrote to 
explain that a trip to the fjords of 
Norway prevented him from 


attending reunion. A trip for 
Myles K. Ren (see box) and a leg 
injury for V. Peter Mastrorocco 
prevented them from attending. 

Walter Holland of Lynchburg, 
Va., recently returned from a fact¬ 
finding vacation trip to Thailand, 
Vietnam and Cambodia. A visit to 
the temple complex at Angkor 
Wat in Siem Reap, Cambodia, ful¬ 
filled one of his lifelong ambi¬ 
tions. Walter has catalogued pho¬ 
tographs of his trip. 

Joe Becker of Sedona, Ariz., 
corresponds occasionally with 
Harrison B. (Harry) Rhodes. Eve¬ 
lyn Boxhom Becker '48 Barnard 
and Joe have been married 55 
years. Joe retired as head of the 
chemicals division and v.p. of the 
J.M. Huber Corp. Volunteer activi¬ 
ties in church groups, AUW, 
Retired Teachers, Elderhostel, the 
Salvation Army and local Care 
Givers with golf and gardening as 
hobbies keep Joe and Evelyn very 
active. Joe boasts that USA Today 
voted Sedona, with its delightful 
year-round weather, as a beautiful 
American city. Joe greets fellow 
honoree Bob Banks, who was a 
graduate assistant in chemical 


engineering when Joe was at the 
College working toward his B.S. 
and M.S. in '48 and '49. 

It is with regret that I inform 
you of the March 15 death of A. 
Douglas Stewart of 19 Rice St., 
Vineyard Haven, MA 02568. Dou¬ 
glas earned an M.A. at Teachers 
College and was the science chair¬ 
man at Martha's Vineyard Region¬ 
al H.S. Our condolences are 
extended to Kathryn Stewart and 
daughters Carolee and Barbara. 
[Editor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 

Names of those who registered 
for reunion are listed beneath to 
our class picture, so I shall not 
print them here. However, those 
who did not attend the reunion 
are our honorees this time. 

A final word: At reunion, I was 
given a handout by University 
teaching and research assistants, 
who claim that they are under¬ 
paid with inadequate healthcare 
and little childcare assistance. 
They want to improve their con¬ 
ditions by forming a union and 
bargaining for a fair contract. 

This has been an issue at other 
schools and will be something to 
watch at Columbia. 
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Piano master Dick Hyman '48 (right) chats with class correspon¬ 
dent Durham Caldwell '48 and his wife, Jean (Connors) Caldwell 
'47 Barnard, as they leave the concert hall at Fairfield University 
May 14. Hyman and three keyboard colleagues had just received 
a pair of standing ovations for their presentation of "Jazz in the 
Grand Manner." Hyman and the Caldwells all took part in WKCR's 
1946 Christmas show in McMillen Theatre. 
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Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 

New Canaan, CT 06840 


deanharryc@optonline.net 


In writing about our class lun¬ 
cheon in the last issue, out of 
modesty I neglected to mention 
the wonderful lion statue that 
was presented to your class sec¬ 
retary. I thanked all of the mem¬ 
bers present but later learned 
from Bernie Sunshine that many 
more classmates participated in 
the gift. I won't list them here, 
but I want to use this opportuni¬ 
ty to say thanks to one and all. 
The statue is proudly displayed 
on my desk and reminds me of 
Columbia College and the Class 
of 1946 each time I look at it. 

A note from Niel Wald 
brought me up-to-date on his 


year-end funds to support our 
approved three-year proposal to 
continue our collaborative retro¬ 
spective health study of workers 
at the USSR's first nuclear 
weapons facility, run by the 
Mayak Production Association 
in Ozyork, Siberia. We began the 
project about eight years ago 
with colleagues at the Southern 
Urals Biophysics Institute sup¬ 
ported by the U.S. Nuclear Reg¬ 
ulatory Commission and 
National Institute for Occupa¬ 
tional Safety and Health. 

"Retirement has not been dull. 
I look forward to seeing you at 
the 2006 reunion." 

As we reach our 80s, there is 
always some sad news to pass 
along. John Murphy died on July 
1 in New Milford, Conn. He was 
a great fisherman and hunter and 
could weave wonderful tales of 
his outdoor activities. On cam- 


Niel Wald ’46 became an emeritus professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh, where he has been for 47 years. 


activities. He writes, "Last sum¬ 
mer I became an emeritus profes¬ 
sor at the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, where I have been for 47 
years. I continue to serve as 
chairman of the University Radi¬ 
ation Safety Committee and its 18 
regional hospitals. 

"Three months after my 
retirement, The National Insti¬ 
tute of Occupational Safety and 
Health unexpectedly found 


pus, he was best known as a 
coxswain on the crew. He was 
predeceased by his lovely wife, 
Susan, last spring. 

Another loss from the crew 
was Edward Taylor, who died in 
St. Augustine, Fla., last February. 
Ed served as our V-12 battalion 
commander along with being a 
stalwart member of the port side 
of the varsity crew. Another 
crewmate who attended our din¬ 


ners was Reg Thayer '47. Reg 
died last fall, but I have no fur¬ 
ther information. Doc Barrett, our 
trainer, used to say that there was 
light blue blood flowing through 
Reggie's veins. 

And then there was our class 
comedian, Alex Sahagian- 
Edwards. I learned of his death 
from a cousin but I have no par¬ 
ticulars. Alex used to light up 
our Luchow luncheons with his 
marvelous wit. 

Howard Clifford called to rem¬ 
inisce about our classmates and 
recalled a wonderful skit in either 
the '44 or '45 Varsity Show that 
Alex and Bill Kannehan worked 
up. Alex was a student taking a 
final and Bill's voice indicated 
what was going on in his head. 
Howard was so busy reminiscing 
that he forgot to tell me where he 
is right now. You will have to wait 
for the next column. 


George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

Dan Hoffman, former U.S. Poet 
Laureate, was awarded an hon¬ 
orary doctor of humane letters by 
Swarthmore College at this 
year's commencement cere¬ 
monies. Earlier this year, Dan 
was declared "an exceptional 
poet" by the American Academy 
of Arts & Letters. In 1993, he 
retired as Schelling Professor of 
English Emeritus at Perm. 

I received, from Albon Man '40, 
a draft of a memoir of the WWII 
experiences of Reg Thayer, 
together with a copy of his piece 
The Celebration, which recounts 
how Reg's hometown celebrated 
the end of the war on August 14, 
1945. The papers are being turned 
over to Columbiana, the Universi¬ 
ty archives, for anyone interested 
in perusing them. Reg passed 
away in November 2004. 

Dan Cooper, my son, A.B. 
summa cum laude and M.A. histo¬ 
ry, both at Clark U., hoped to seek 
his L.L.B. on 116th St. Regrettably, 
his LSAT score was deemed 
immeasurably superior to his 
grades. Mayhaps our alma mater 
will find him a worthy successor 
to such as Allan Nevins and 
Henry Steele Commager. 


47 



Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 


durham-c@att.net 


Until we're shown otherwise, 
we'll nominate Bob DeMaria as 
the class member with the most 


creative and most musical e-mail 
address: debobaria@aol.com. 

(Say it fast.) 

We noted in our July column 
that Bob claimed to be "an 
undergraduate in the Beat Gener¬ 
ation." Was Allen Ginsberg one 
of those who frequented his 
apartment? Bob responds, "I usu¬ 
ally met with Ginsberg and oth¬ 
ers in the Lion's Den. I'm pretty 
sure he read some poems once at 
the apartment on 113th Street." 

Bob adds, "With a few other 
guys ... we tried to start a new, 
non-religious fraternity, but Dean 
McKnight did not think it was 
such a good ideas. I guess Colum¬ 
bia was not ready for such a group. 

"I was runner-up to Ginsberg 
in the Boar's Head poetry read¬ 
ing the year that Stephen Spender 
was judge. Some friends suggest¬ 
ed that Mark Van Doren, who 
was Ginsberg's mentor, had told 
Spender how to vote." Columbia 
figures in several DeMaria nov¬ 
els, including Carnival of Angels 
and The White Road. Bob wrote an 
early version of Carnival of Angels 
while a member of Professor 
Henry Dick's Columbia creative 
writing program. 

Ted Melnechuk, my Amherst, 
Mass., neighbor, recalls sharing 
second prize in the Philolexian 
poetry competition with Bob the 
year Spender judged. Ted was 
poetry and art editor of Jester and 
Columbia Review during that peri¬ 
od. He remembers Ginsberg's 
winning entry as Dakar Doldrums. 
Ted adds, "After having met 
Spender then and seeing him 20 
years later, and knowing Mark 
Van Doren even better at Colum¬ 
bia and then through the years, I 
doubt that Mark talked Spender 
into giving Allen first prize." 

Alvin Eden writes from New 
York City: "I am fortunate to be 
able to continue to practice pedi¬ 
atrics, chair the pediatrics depart¬ 
ment of Wyckoff Heights Medical 
Center, play tennis and pursue 
my long-standing efforts, via 
research and writing, to convince 
the committee on nutrition of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
to revise its recommendations 
related to the prevention of iron 
deficiency in toddlers. My goal is 
to save IQ points of 1-3-year-old 
children." Stay in there, Alvin, 
and keep pushing. 

We're sorry to report the April 
5 death of George E. Raymond 
of Clifton Park, N.Y. George, who 
hailed from Brooklyn during his 
College days, was a real estate 
representative. [Editor's note: 
Please see Obituaries.] 

Your correspondent and his 
wife, Jean, had the pleasure of 
attending "Jazz in the Grand 
Manner" featuring Dick Hyman 
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and three other stellar pianists at 
Fairfield University in May (see 
photo), an awe-inspiring display 
of piano virtuosity and precision 
teamwork. Dick said he and the 
others — Derek Smith, Bill Char- 
lap and Ted Rosenthal — "have 
played this concert together 
many times, though it's a little 
different every time." The near¬ 
capacity audience gave the four¬ 
some two standing ovations. 
Dick also emceed the event. 


John Weaver 

2639 E. Uth St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 
wudchpr@verizon.net 


1950: Class members who registered for reunion include Alfred Arees, Phil Bergovoy, G. Peter Buch- 
band, James Garafalo, John Hart, Carl Hovde, Ralph italie, Jerome Kaye, Daniel Kelly, Glenn Lubash, 
Joseph Mehan, John N. Noonan, Mario Palmieri, Harry Pauley, Bernard Prudhomme, F. Brian Quinlan, 
Raymond Scalettar, Al Schmitt, Thomas Sebring, Norman Skinner, Philip Springer and Ricardo Yarwood. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


OK, here it is September and we 
are getting ready for another 
Homecoming (set for October 
15). If you haven't already 
received word in the mail, it will 
be coming soon, and our class 
president, Fred Berman, will be 
exhorting you to join the "fray." 

"... Gentle men in England 
shall think themselve accursed 
they were not here ..." All right, 
it's not St. Crispin's Day, but a lit¬ 
tle hyperbole to make the point; 
join us at the table in the tent and 
cheer the valiant Columbians on 
the field. 

As you may remember, we last 
heard from Fred about the pend¬ 
ing trip he and Barbara were to 
make "down under." Herewith, 
his report: "Just returned from a 
wonderful three-week trip to 
Australia and New Zealand. Bar¬ 
bara had been invited to be a 
keynote speaker at a major con¬ 
vention in Melbourne attended 
by 800 people representing lead¬ 
ers in government and the busi¬ 
ness community, attended. 

"Both countries are so interest¬ 
ing, and the people are extremely 


friendly. We visited Sydney, which 
has the most beautiful harbor I 
have seen, and is the center of the 
business and financial activities of 
the country. Melbourne, on the 
other hand, is more like the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom. While there, I was 
invited by the chief judge of Mel¬ 
bourne to spend a day in court, 
observe two trials and sit down 
with their judges, where we had 
an interesting exchange of views 
as to how each of our countries 
conducts its judicial system. 

"What was really fascinating 
was the opportunity to see up close 
some of the amazing mammals 


indigenous to Australia and not 
found anywhere else: kangaroos, 
koala bears, platypuses and others. 

"New Zealand is a beautiful 
country, and boating and fishing 
are the favorite recreational activi¬ 
ties. When we were on a sightsee¬ 
ing bus tour in Auckland, the 
guide told us that one out of every 
four people in New Zealand has a 
boat. This is the beginning of their 
winter, and serious skiers from all 
over the world are starting to 
come to the mountains in the 
southern part of New Zealand. 

"One of the more startling 
things I learned was that in both 
countries, the most serious illness 
is skin cancer, due to the ozone 
layer. There are six times as many 
people with skin cancer than with 
lung cancer, prostate cancer and 


breast cancer combined." 

I have a "post-son's graduation" 
perspective to share. Our son 
found a studio apartment in Man¬ 
hattan only four blocks from the 
high school where he will be 
teaching. I visited him one evening 
in late June and enjoyed the expe¬ 
rience of ordering in Chinese. He 
chose the restaurant from one of 
his favorites as an undergraduate, 
went online, we made a selection, 
he phoned in the order and it was 
delivered in 15 minutes. For those 
of us who no longer experience the 
Manhattan lifestyle, it was a won¬ 
der as well as a revelation of the 


extraordinary contrast between 
then and now. The saving grace 
for those of us who remember 
"then" fondly is that the conversa¬ 
tion during dinner was not differ¬ 
ent in quality from any other con¬ 
versation between two Columbia 
College graduates! 

Hoping your summer was 
filled with fun, we look forward 
to your sharing some time and 
thoughts with us for the next col¬ 
umn. See you at Homecoming! 

But wait... a truly last-minute 
note from Joe Russell has 
informed me of the great misfor¬ 
tune being experienced by Jason 
Epstein. Jason's wife is Judith 
Miller, that most courageous and 
principled journalist who has 
taken a stand for the continued 
freedom of the press. For those of 
you who may have been preoccu¬ 
pied with more personal priorities. 
Miller is the New York Times jour¬ 
nalist who was singled out Bus 
summer for punishment for with¬ 
holding source information from 
the investigators who were seek¬ 
ing to find the person responsible 
for revealing the identity of 
Valerie Plame as a CIA operative. 
Oddly, the columnist who printed 
this information, Robert Novak, 
has not (as of this writing in July) 
been questioned. [Editor's note: 
Matthau Cooper '84 of Newsweek 
also was threatened with imprison¬ 
ment, but received permission from 
his source to disclose his identity.] As 
Columbians, we are informed citi¬ 
zens. Miller's integrity and com¬ 
mitment to maintaining the level 
of information so important to our 
survival as a democracy must be 
honored. Our support for Jason in 
this time deserves to be expressed. 


E ^S Mario Palmieri 

§1 33 Lakeview Ave. W. 

M Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 

mapal@bestweb.net 

Our 55-year reunion is now his¬ 
tory (see class photo). It was not a 
huge reunion in terms of num¬ 
bers, but we've never had a bet¬ 
ter gathering in terms of satisfac¬ 
tion, enjoyment and good feeling. 
Co-chair Phil Bergovoy, with a 
view from the top, so to speak, 
had this to say: 

"The consensus at our 55th 
reunion is that quality more than 
compensated for quantity. The 38 
congenial participants included 
wives, significant others and one 
grandson. The grandson was 
Michael Starke, a 14-year-old with 
impeccable manners and strong 
athletic skills. He is a credit to 
Grandpa Norm Skinner (who 
captained the first Lion basketball 
team to play in the NCAAs) and 
Grandma Odessa. We look for¬ 
ward to seeing Michael wearing 
the Light Blue with distinction. 

"Other attendees included (in 
reverse alphabetical order) Ric 
Yarwood, Phil Springer, Pat and 
Tom Sebring, Al Schmitt, Ray 
Scalettar, Ann and Brian Quin¬ 
lan, Bemie Prudhomme and 
Jacqueline Fincher, Ever and 
Harry Pauley, Gertrude and 
Mario Palmieri, Eileen and Jack 
Noonan, Peg and Joe Mehan, 

Geri and Glenn Lubash, Dan 
Kelly, Beverly and Jerry Kaye, 
Barbara and Ralph Italie, Carl 
Hovde, Barbara and Jack Hart, 
Jim Garofalo and his fiancee, Car¬ 
oline Clark, Pete Buchband, Al 
Arees, and my wife, Hindy. 


Dan Hoffman ’ 47 , former U.S. Poet Laureate, was award¬ 
ed an honorary doctor of humane letters by Swarthmore 
College at this year’s commencement. 
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"Ash Green, author of My 
Columbia, an outstanding chroni¬ 
cle of alma mater from its early 
days to the present, was a very 
popular featured speaker. Carl 
Hovde gave a brilliant luncheon 
talk and answered questions 
about the 1968 student strike. Carl 
was dean in the aftermath of that 
troubled time and helped restore 
order to the College. 

"The best part of the reunion 
was the opportunity to share the 
past and the present with each 
other. We cheered when Jim Garo- 
falo, on bended knee, asked Caro¬ 
line to be his wife, and she accept¬ 
ed with obvious joy and love. We 
laughed at tales of our undergrad¬ 
uate days. As always, we realized 
how lucky we were to have been 
in the mid-century class. 

"While we do care what tomor¬ 
row brings, '50 will continue to 
enjoy each day! If you missed the 
55th, please determine to be at the 
60th. Everyone who came to this 
one added something positive, 
and we want more!" 

A few others chimed in with 
their reports. Jack Hart: "I 
enjoyed the return to the campus 
and was impressed by the 
changes that have been made. The 
best part of the program was the 
return to Hamilton Hall for the 
lecture by Carl Hovde. I also was 
pleased to meet members of the 
class whom I did not know." 

Ralph Italie said, "I thought 
the weekend was terrific. It was 
great seeing the 'old reliables' and 
meeting some others." Bemie 
Prudhomme's summary was: "It 
was a very good reunion. The 
opportunity to visit with class¬ 
mates was great, and in the final 
analysis, that's what counts." 

Moving on to non-reunion 
activities ... Ralph and Barbara 
have had a busy year. In February, 
Ralph participated in a chess tour¬ 
nament in Bermuda. In May, it was 
on to Holland and The Hague, city 
of his birth and youth, and in July 
a Baltic Sea cruise. Ralph still runs 
(for the sixth year) the Columbia 
Alumni Volunteers (CAV) pro¬ 
gram, an initiative of the Alumni 
Federation. He says that volun¬ 
teers are always welcome to join in 
the effort to assist first-year for¬ 
eign graduate students in adjust¬ 
ing to life in New York City. 
Interested alums should contact 
the Alumni Federation; a descrip¬ 
tion of the CAV can be found on 
the Alumni Federation page: 
http:/ / alumni.columbia.edu/ 
connect/ sl_2.html. 

Sad to report, Ralph R. Roen- 
nau, of Baldwin, N.Y., died in 
November 2004. 

You have been aware, through 
mailings and previous mentions 
in this column, of special appeals 


to revive the McVeigh-Buchmann 
scholarship. At present, this is a 
current-use scholarship that relies 
on funds raised year by year. A 
group of class leaders is laying the 
groundwork to establish a perma¬ 
nently endowed scholarship to 
memorialize our classmates. In 
due course, you will receive full 
information about this effort. 
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George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


Archie MacGregor notified me 
that Alton M. Martin died on 
March 8. Alton spent the major 
part of his post-Columbia life 
employed by Aetna Life and Casu¬ 
alty in and around Hartford, 

Conn., where he and his wife, 
Alice, resided until his death. Alton 
always said it was a pleasant place 
to live and work; his work exper¬ 
tise was in pension contracts, actu¬ 
arial research and developing data¬ 
bases for pension plans. Recently, I 
spoke with Alice, discussed their 
two children and three grandchil¬ 
dren and learned about Alton's 
love for building models of ships, 
especially sailing vessels. His inter¬ 
est began when he was in the 


alumni affairs, is coordinating our 
reunion planning. She can be 
reached at cl2161@columbia.edu or 
212-870-2768. Our reunion class 
steering committee has elected to 
join the College campus events 
rather than make plans for Arden 
House (which recently closed, any¬ 
way). Feature events call for 
numerous campus activities as 
well as luncheons and dinners on 
Friday and Saturday. Elliot Wales 
has agreed to be a dinner master of 
ceremonies. Any other volunteers? 

Joseph A. Sirola (we all know 
the voice and the "red rose" 
trademark) has had a long career 
as the spokesperson for an incred¬ 
ible number of products as varied 
as Mobil, GE, Ford, Nyquil, 

Boar's Head, Wendy's and many 
more. Affectionately known as the 
King of the Voice-Overs, his dis¬ 
tinguished career has spanned the 
big screen in films such as Clint 
Eastwood's Hang 'Em High and 
Hail to the Chief, to starring roles 
on the television series The Monte- 
fuscos, The Magician and Wolf, to 
the Broadway stage starring in Pal 
Joey, The Unsinkable Molly Brown 
and The Golden Rainbow. Now Joe 
has added another dimension to 
his multifaceted careers. He 
always has loved Shakespeare's 
works: the words, the images, the 
sheer power, the insight into 


Joseph A. Sirola ’51 has had a long career as the spokes¬ 
person and voice of an incredible number of products. 


Navy, and in retirement, he tried to 
find time for this hobby among his 
other varied interests. Alice is not 
sure whether she will keep their 
condo in Naples, Fla. Alton always 
worried about the Gulf of Mexico 
floating it away. [Editor's note: Please 
see Obituaries.] 

How many of us keep in touch 
with the wife or family of a depart¬ 
ed classmate? Do we forget that a 
spouse is half of a wonderful rela¬ 
tionship? A phone call from a Col¬ 
lege classmate every now and then 
could be rewarding for both par¬ 
ties. Not so long ago, I had a pleas¬ 
ant talk with Virginia Beatty, whose 
husband, William K. Beatty, died 
several years ago. Virginia still lives 
in Evanston, Ill., knows all about 
Rotary International's headquarters 
there and is active in women's 
affairs, encouraging better jobs and 
better salaries. Conversations like 
these with Alice and Virginia made 
me think: Should we consider invi¬ 
tations to spouses when we plan 
our 55th reunion (June 8-11,2006) 
or to the next Dean's Day (April 1, 
2006)? What do you think? 

Reunion plans are taking shape. 
Christina Lui, assistant director of 


human character and beauty of 
the poetry. With his performance 
in Shakespeare's Ages of Man, Joe 
has embarked on yet another 
stage of his life, portraying Mac¬ 
beth, Hamlet, Henry IV, Richard 
III, Lorenzo, Romeo, King Lear 
and many other never-to-be-for- 
gotten characters. Write to your 
editor for further information 
about this amazing classmate. 

Make plans now to attend 
Homecoming on October 15. Enjoy 
a great lunch under the big tent on 
Baker Field. The Lions, with a foot¬ 
ball squad of more than 100, take 
on Penn in another Ivy League big 
game. Columbia is looking good. 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

When writing this in July in the 
Big Apple, the snowbirds are 
flocking back to the northeast to 
escape the heat, hurricanes, mud 
slides and so forth in California, 
and Florida and other points in 
the sunny south. 



Don't look for Stanley Ruben- 
feld and his wife, Madeline, in 
their usual Westport, Mass., digs, 
as they are awaiting the comple¬ 
tion of their new summer and fall 
home close to Manhattan while set¬ 
tling in at their new Miami co-op. 

Norman Krasnow, one of our 
three-year degree pre-meds, 
checked in with word of his career 
as professor of medicine (cardiolo¬ 
gy) at Downstate Medical Center 
in Brooklyn and seven years at St. 
Luke's. He speaks glowingly of 
his activities as auditor of courses 
in law, government and art history 
at Columbia. Right on. Norm! I've 
been auditing at Columbia and 
Hunter College since 1998, and it 
has encouraged and expanded my 
efforts as a writer of short stories. 
Norm says he married one of the 
Barnard girls. Good going. Norm. 

I got one from Penn. 

Joe Di Palma, along with his 
wife, Jocelyn, continues as our 
activity role model. He reports 
involvement at the gala birthday 
party for Byron Janis and his wife, 
Maria Cooper, daughter of movie 
great Gary Cooper. Joe was 
delighted to become a lifetime 
member of the Pacemaker Club at 
Lenox Hill Hospital in NYC. Keep 
all that good stuff coming, Joe! 

Frank Dux informs us that he 
is a must-see and a must-visit in 
the beautiful city of Bath, Eng¬ 
land, where he rims his antique 
business at 33 Belvedere, Lands- 
down Road. He and his wife, 
Margaret, speak of their grand¬ 
sons in Hampton Heath, North 
London, and their house in 
southern Greece that they main¬ 
tain for their three or four annual 
vacation breaks. Catch them 
before they retire. 

Albert (Bud) Newgarden, a 
Staten Island-based author and 
editor, died in November 2004. 
[Editor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 

My daughter, Ellen, an attorney, 
editor, mediator, arbitrator and 
financial analyst, completed her 
Fulbright Grant duties and studies 
in Rwanda in late 2004 and left in 
July for an extended trip to Israel, 
this time including grandkids Sam 
(16) and Rachel (14). (And I never 
got further from Brooklyn than the 
Catskills 'til age 24!) Oh, well, it's 
a new world, and I'm learning to 
sign onto it. 

Tell us all about your part in it. 
We'd love to share it. 



Lew Robins 
1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Rolon Reed, former Spectator 
manager editor and Phi Gamma 
Delta president, continues to 
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trumpet his eloquent voice . 
regarding domestic events. He 
sent the following regarding the 
jailing of Judith Miller in July. 

"As a 74-year-old retired Wall 
Street lawyer, former N.Y. State 
judge and fourth-generation regis¬ 
tered Republican, I am outraged at 
the jailing of Judith Miller of the 
Times for what I consider purely 
political reasons. The prosecutor 
claims that he 'is investigating 
whether by telling reporters about 
Ms. Plame people in the Bush 
administration broke a law meant 
to protect the identities of covert 
intelligence operatives.' If he really 
wants to know this, all he has to 
do is put Robert Novak on the 
stand in front of a grand jury. 
Novak is the one who outed the 
identity of Ms. Plame, not, repeat 
not, Ms. Miller.... The reason the 
prosecutor cannot do this, of 
course, is that he is under the same 
orders as were Messrs. Glanzer 
and Silbert (the Watergate burglary 
prosecutors), namely, be sure 
when it's over that everyone con¬ 
cludes that no one at the White 


Sad to report that David 
Hadas, professor of literature, 
passed away on March 3. [Editor's 
note: See May CCT, page 34.] 

Our son, Harry '90, and 
daughter-in-law, Jackie '90, added 
a girl to the growing Robins tribe 
of grandchildren. Anne Kim 
Robins joins big sister Jessica Kim 
Robins (4). Here's a trick that a 
Columbia grandpa discovered. 
Whistling Roar Lion Roar or Stand 
Up and Cheer will instantly cause 
a 2-month-old Columbia grand¬ 
daughter to cease crying. 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


Do you remember from the '40s a 
radio news commentator, Gabriel 
Heater, who would begin his pro¬ 
gram with something like, 
"There's good news and there's 
bad news today"? Well, I guess 
that's true of us all. 

First, the good news. Bob 


Frank Dux ’52 runs his antique business on Landsdown 
Road, in Bath, England. 


House was in any way involved. 
This is a very sad day for Ameri¬ 
can journalism and a serious shad¬ 
ow on the First Amendment." 

On a more personal note, Rolon 
spends a lot of time and gold visit¬ 
ing doctors to take care of what he 
calls "a weird and totally obnox¬ 
ious combination of ailments that 
are the result of old age and 
decrepitude: chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease, tachycardia, 
and age-related macular degenera¬ 
tion." Feisty as ever, Rolon refuses 
to willingly enter Forest Lawn, 
and he insists that aside from a 
name and dates on his tombstone, 
he wants, 'I had a ball.' " 

Jim Steiner discovered a fasci¬ 
nating article on www.ivybasket 
ball.com: "Revisiting: Jack Moli¬ 
nas." The article recalls how Jack 
guided Columbia to a 22-0 
record in 1951 and was honored 
as an All-American after gradua¬ 
tion. The article indicates that in 
his sophomore year. Jack threw a 
glass from his dorm window that 
shattered the windshield of Mark 
Van Doren's car, resulting in Jack 
being suspended for six months. 
In revenge. Jack agreed to shave 
points and on occasion caused 
Columbia to lose. In a game 
against Yale, Jack earned $50,000 
from the bookies by engineering 
a seven-point victory. The article 
provides an insight into our 
unusual classmate's life of crime. 


Viarengo and his lovely wife, 

Del, celebrated their 50th 
anniversary in January. More 
recently. Bob and John Lees, 
Chuck Graves '54E and Bob 
Ambrose enjoyed their annual 
camping experience. In keeping 
with a "time marches on" out¬ 
look on life. Bob writes, "We've 
shifted from limiting supplies to 
those that could be carried in two 
canoes to a houseboat overfilled 
with beer, wine, cots, extra tents 
... suppose a chandelier soon 
will make its appearance." 

I received a warm and wonder¬ 
ful call from another Beta alum, 
Harry Politi, who lives in the 
Tampa area. He's had some health 
issues but is happy with his bride, 
and so life goes on. 

Josh Greenberg missed our 
50th due to a family matter. Josh 
has been retired for more than 
eight years after 40 years with the 
same law firm as an antitrust 
defendants' lawyer. During his 
career. Josh taught at Columbia, 
NYU and Pace law schools. He 
and his wife, Reva, have three chil¬ 
dren and eight (as he puts it) "deli¬ 
cious grandkids." Amie Tolkin 
continues his seasonal commute 
between New York and Horida 
and stays active in the travel busi¬ 
ness. He recently started Palm 
Beach County Travel Society, so 
someday, when you least expect it, 
you are liable to run into Amie 


and Barbie somewhere in the far 
reaches of our globe. 

Jonathan Mirsky reports from 
London that not long ago, while 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., he had lunch 
with Art James and Chan Nauts, 
"two old roommates and swim¬ 
ming comrades." Jon reports that 
Art, while battling some illnesses, 
has not lost his endearing smile, 
while Chan, having lost a good 
deal of weight, "looked ready to 
race Yale." Jon has lived in Lon¬ 
don for more than 30 years and 
would love to see classmates. 

Peter Ehrenhaft reports from 
Washington, D.C., that he has 
accepted an appointment as dis- 
tinguished-practitioner-in-resi- 
dence at the American University 
Law School for the spring 2006 
semester. He will be a member of 
the full-time faculty for that term 
teaching " 'International Business 
Transactions' while conducting a 
seminar in 'International Arbitra¬ 
tion' and helping create an Insti¬ 
tute of Military Law." 

I am very sorry to report that 
Dick Salzman, who had retired as 
a judge of the District of Colum¬ 
bia Superior Court, died on June 
30 from complications associated 
with hepatitis. While, according to 
observers, Dick had a reputation 
for being a "no-nonsense" judge, 
his Columbia background came 
through loud and clear, as he was 
also known for a sharp wit and 
seemed to have an amusing — or 
ironic — comment about much he 
observed in and outside of court. 
A memorial service is planned for 
this month at the D.C. Superior 
Court. [Editor's note: An obituary is 
scheduled for the November issue.] 

Summertime has passed, and 
while for some of us it was the 
"hazy lazy days of summer," oth¬ 
ers charted new paths. Whatever 
category you fell into, may each 
day be a source of pleasure and 
reward and blessing. Please keep 
the e-mails, letters and phone 
calls coming. 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@jimo.com 


For those of you who have been 
wondering what events were 
occurring at Arden House, won¬ 
der no more — Columbia has 
closed the conference center. There 
has been no decision about what 
to do with the site. The reason: 
decreased use of the property. 

With the Class of 2009 per¬ 
forming its unforgettable rite of 
passage, officially becoming 
members of the Columbia Col¬ 
lege student body by marching 
through the gates at 116th and 


Broadway, we should look back 
to a major event in our lives, 
which took place a couple of 
months ago — when we, the 
magnificent Class of '55, celebrat¬ 
ed what will go down in Colum¬ 
bia lore as the most talked-about 
50th reunion in history. 

What more can be said about 
this four-day event, which 
brought classmates from all parts 
of the country and the world to 
the Morningside Heights cam¬ 
pus? It was the largest in terms 
of attendance — more than 140 
classmates from 21 states and 
Germany attended at least one 
activity. The culmination was a 
rousing dinner on Saturday 
evening in Low Rotunda in 
which more than 200 attendees 
(classmates, wives, companions) 
heard from President Lee C. 
Bollinger, Dean Austin Quigley 
and Jim Berick, who gave us the 
news that our class set all sorts 
of records in terms of fundrais¬ 
ing. The participation rate was 
more than 53 percent (the first 
time an alumni class broke the 50 
percent mark), and we raised 
close to $470,000 for the College 
Fund, another record. The Fund 
Committee, consisting of Jim, 

Bob Pearlman, Bob Brown, 

Larry Balfus, Lew Mendelson, 
Alfred Gollomp, Don Laufer 
and your scribe, deserves 
applause for a job well done. Jim 
also introduced two very special 
people — Norma Lerner, who 
came to New York from Cleve¬ 
land to be with us, and Toni Cof¬ 
fee, who lives on the West Side 
of Manhattan when not shuttling 
to London. As an aside, Norma 
renewed old friendships with 
Bernie Schwartz (now living on 
Long Island) and Bob Pearlman 
(residing in New Jersey) — the 
three grew up practically next 
door to each other in Brooklyn. 
Joy was paramount in seeing so 
many of our classmates, who 
looked pretty darn good (espe¬ 
cially the former Ford Scholars). 

Thanks should go to myriad 
people for their efforts in making 
reunion outstanding in so many 
ways. Roland Plottel, who, with 
his wife, Jeanine, let more than 
100 of us into their apartment for 
the opening night cocktail recep¬ 
tion. Someone suggested making 
this an annual event (just kid¬ 
ding, Roland!). Lew Sternfels 
(southern California) and Ed 
Francel ("the Atlanta Connec¬ 
tion") did great work in taking 
pictures of anything and every¬ 
one who moved throughout the 
festivities. (Some terrific shots!) 
And there was Martin Gottfried, 
our theater critic, who shared 
with us his thoughts on Broad¬ 
way and Off-Broadway at the 
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1955: Class members who registered for reunion include Igou Allbray, Jack Armstrong, Richard Ascher, Abraham Ashkenasi, Sanford 
M. Autor, George Bahamonde, Laurence E. Balfus, Robert D. Banz, James H. Berick, Stephen Bernstein, Stanley B. Blumberg, Thomas J. 
Brennan, Jeffrey Hale Broido, Julius Brown, Robert B. Brown, George C. Christie,Tom L. Chrystie, Herbert J. Cohen, William I. Cohen, 
Anthony Coppola, Laurence Ari Cove, Daniel P. De Palma, Terry Doremus, Martin S. Dubner, Harris Epstein, William Epstein, Herbert L. 
Finkelstein, waiter A. Flanagan, Ed Francell, Paul R. Frank, Jack B. Freeman, Stanley Friedman, Daniel Fuchs, Gustav Garay, Herbert S. 
Gardner, Charles Garrison, Evan Gerakas, James C. Gherardi, Eddie Goldberg, Norm Goldstein, Alfred M. Gollomp, Martin Gottfried, 
Elliot Gross, George Gruen, Ross F. Grumet, Aaron S. Hamburger, Robert E. Hanson, Arthur Heimlich, Eugene Heller, Alan M. Hoffman, 
Daniel Hovey, James R. Hudson, Allen I. Hyman, Leslie L. Isaacs, Sven A. Johnson, Jay P. Joseph, Stuart M. Kaback, George C. Kaplan, 
Gordon I. Kaye, Bernie Kirtman, Frederic Klink, Richard D. Kuhn, Harold Kushner, Robert Kushner, Donald Laufer, Abbott A. Leban, Ivan 
Leigh, Ezra Levin, Howard J. Loeb, Robert Loring, Stanley Lubman, Elliott Manning, Donald Marcus, Alvin Martz, Donald McDonough, 
Lewis J. Mendelson, Milton P. Merritt, Gerald Meyerhoff, William F. Mink, Paul L.Mitchell, Albert Momjian, William N. Moore, John A. 
Naley, Bertram Newman, Beryl Nusbaum, Herman C. Okean, Neil D. Opdyke, Alan Pasternak, Robert I. Pearlman, Frank Pike, Jerome S. 
Plasse, Roland Plottel, Gerald Pomper, Judd C. Posner, Joseph F. Possavino, Aaron Preiser, Wallace M. Previ, Michael Pybas, Steve 
Rabin, Daren A. Rathkopf, Richard Ravitch, Morton C. Rennert, Lee Rodgers, Jules H. Rosenberg, Harold L. Rosenthal, Jerome Rosen¬ 
thal, Jesse Roth, Herbert S. Rubinowitz, Albert E. Sacknoff, Harry N. Scheiber, Robert N. Schiff, Bernard S. Schwartz, Michael 
Schwartz, Harold Seider, Charles K. Sergis, Ferdinand Setaro, Gerald Sherwin, Edward M. Siegel, Herbert J. Silver, Gordon Silverman, 
Alan R. Sloate, Charles Solomon, Harvey Solomon, Robert E. Sparrow, Manfred L. Spengler, Ronald Spitz, George R. Stark, Roger D. 
Stern, Lewis B. Sternfels, David A. Stevens, Berish Strauch, Gerasim Tikoff, Les Trachtman, Bob Tuthill, Joseph Vales, Anthony Viscusi, 
Ralph Wagner, Henry C. Weinstein and Stanley Zinberg. 
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Water Club on Friday night. 

We cannot forget Anthony 
Viscusi and Allen Hyman, who 
hosted a couple of "Grandfa¬ 
ther" events with the Class of '05 
leading up to the reunion, or 
Ezra Levin, who made his law 
firm's conference rooms avail¬ 
able to the Class Steering Com¬ 
mittee during the past two years 
when we were planning the 
50th. Ezra, by the way, was hon¬ 
ored with the coveted JCRC 
Presidential Service Award this 
past year and most importantly 
still is noted for putting in the 
longest basketball shot ever in 
the old gym. It was three-quarter 
court, if memory serves correctly. 

In addition to all the food and 
drink and conversation, our 
classmates wanted to be involved 
in some of the events. Bob 
Brown (NYC), Beryl Nusbaum 
(Rochester) and Neil Opdyke 
(Florida) performed admirably 
on a Saturday afternoon panel 
with members of the Classes of 
'05 and '06 discussing "Columbia 
Then" and "Columbia Now." The 
topics were so far-reaching that 


the session held in front of a ram¬ 
bunctious and highly participato¬ 
ry audience of classmates could 
have gone on for at least another 
couple of hours. To close out Sat¬ 
urday night's dinner festivities, 
everyone was treated to a medley 
of Columbia songs, concluding 
with the singing of Sans Souci by 
the mellow voices of former Glee 
Club members Stu Kaback (New 
Jersey), Lew Mendelson (Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.), Arthur Heimlich 
(Bronx), Aaron Preiser (New Jer¬ 
sey), Abe Ashkenasi (Germany), 
Mike Pybas (Texas) and George 
Stark (Cleveland). 

Within the reunion, there were 
some mini-reunions. The crew 
guys made a special trip to the 
boat house at Baker Field to get 
an update on the crew program 

— Alan Pasternak (northern 
California), Bob Hanson (Long 
Island), Terry Doremus (New 
Jersey), Fred Spengler (Virginia), 
Bob Banz (Massachusetts), Dan 
Hovey (upstate New York) and 
Bill Mink (northern California) 

— all made their way to the 
northern tip of Manhattan on a 


beautiful sunny day. There was a 
rumor that they wanted to take 
the boats out on the Harlem 
River but were talked out of it by 
some rational beings. 

Seeing our classmates from all 
parts of the globe was a treat,, 
specifically Abe Ashkenasi and 
George Bahamonde from Ger¬ 
many and Norm Goldstein from 
Hawaii. The contingent from the 
West Coast was huge — from 
Northern California came Bill 
Mink, Bill Cohen, Jim Hudson, 
Alan Pasternak, Harry Scheiber, 
Stanley Lubman, Bernie Kirtman 
and George Kaplan; from the 
Southern part of the state, Charlie 
Sergis, Lew Sternfels, Jeff Broi¬ 
do, Fred Klink, Lee Rodgers and 
Harold Seider. Not on the coast, 
but from out West, came Harvey 
Solomon, Colorado. In addition 
to Messrs. Wagner and Banz, oth¬ 
ers who attended from Massachu¬ 
setts were Harold Kushner, Eddie 
Goldberg, Sanford Autor and 
Walt Flanagan. Most everyone 
stayed through the Sunday 
Brunch and beyond. 

We'll get to other reunion atten¬ 


dees, especially the large turnouts 
from Long Island and New Jersey, 
in the November CCT. 

A special greeting was given 
on Sunday morning by Stephanie 
Katsigiannis '05, tying in her 
class with '55, its Grandfather 
Class. The relationship between 
the two groups will continue 
with events and initiatives 
already being planned. 

We received late word that 
two classmates who could not 
make this reunion (besides Ron 
McPhee and Mike Vaughn) 
were Bob Dillingham, who cele¬ 
brated his 50th wedding 
anniversary in West Florida with 
his five daughters, wife and 14 
grandchildren, and Tom Evans, 
who is at the Madeira Health 
Care Center in Cincinnati. Tom 
would love to hear from class¬ 
mates: retiredob@aol.com. 

Some laudatory news: A recent 
special issue of the South Carolina 
Law Review included tributes to 
Herb Johnson, former president of 
the American Society of Legal His¬ 
tory, retired from the Law School 
and from the Air Force, who now 
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gives his time to counseling with 
tiie Carolinas hospice movement. 

In concluding the initial wrap- 
up column on our 50th reunion, 
it would be appropriate to list the 
key characteristics of our class 
and in fact, traits that make this 
group so great: the Class of '55 is 
smart, opinionated, good look¬ 
ing, well-dressed, worldly, well 
mannered and well-spoken, has a 
good sense of humor, chatty, eats 
a lot, drinks a lot, shows up at 
least a half-hour early for events, 
and most of all... lovable. 

Key College events coming up: 
Homecoming (New York), Octo¬ 
ber 15; New England College 
Day (Boston), November 4; 
Alexander Hamilton Dinner 
(New York) honoring Richard 
Witten '75, November 17. Other 
activities (TBA) are being 
planned around the country. 

Fellow members of the Class 
of '55. You guys are the best! 

Keep doing what you are doing! 
Let's not rest on our laurels — 
the 55th will be even better! 

Love to all! Everywhere! 
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Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


We had our fourth reunion meet¬ 
ing on June 13 at the new and 
beautiful Core Curriculum suite 
in Hamilton Hall. We were joined 
by Don Morris of Jester fame. 
Lew Hemmerdinger and A1 
Broadwin, who could not make 
the last meeting. Our committee 
must be approaching 30, and all 
are welcome to join. Hats as a 
class souvenir were brought up 
again as a distinctive identifica¬ 
tion of the 50th reunion crew. 

Bob Siroty and Len Wolfe will 
pursue this idea. Lew suggested 
we get the Engineering School 
guys involved and coordinate 
Engineering and College, and he 
and Larry Gitten will work on 
that. Susan Feagin, executive v.p. 
of University development and 
alumni relations, e-mailed me 
that President Lee C. Bollinger 
plans to come to our Saturday 
night dinner at Low, as he did for 
the Class of 1955.1 invited Dean 
Austin Quigley to join us also. 

Guys are coming out of the 
woodwork, planning to come to 
the 50th. I recently heard from 
my fraternity brother Bob 
Sloves, after many decades of 
silence in California, that he is 
coming. Max Eliason, who was 
at the 45th with many of the 
singing Sigma Chis, is coming 
and contacting several dozen 


classmates to also join us. He 
sent a strong letter to Bollinger, 
The Wall Street Journal and CCT 
deploring Columbia's decision to 
not reinstate ROTC, which four 
other Ivies have done and Har¬ 
vard is considering. 

By the time you read this, we 
will have had an August 4 class 
lunch at Dan Link's club in 
Westchester. In the fall, we will 
resume lunch at either the Colum¬ 
bia Club or Faculty House. 

I received an invitation from 
Arthur Frank to attend a recep¬ 
tion celebrating his recent book 
of rodeo photographs. Cowboy 
Up. Arthur is well-known for his 
photographs on display at 
Columbia's Lou Gehrig ['25] 
Lounge. He showed them to me 
when we met with some mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 2006, to 
which we are the "grandfather 
class," before a basketball game. 

Alan Press returned safely 
from Libya and Iran, and we cel¬ 
ebrated with lunch at the 
Carnegie Deli. He showed me 
interesting photos from last 
year's trip to Northern India; the 
man does get around. 

Two notes arrived via CCT. 
Edward H. Smith is a semi- 
retired radiologist and former 
chair at UMass Medical; he 
works part-time in Boston. 
Edward has two sons, one a 
chief resident I.M. at Boston 
Medical Center and the other a 
recent graduate from NYU Law 
who is going to work hard at 
Davis, Polk in Menlo Park, Calif. 
Edward's wife, Anne, does video 
histories. 

Another note comes from 
Jerry Breslow, who came to 
reunion meeting No. 3 from 
Washington, D.C., and will play 
the piano while we sing in har¬ 
mony at reunion. CCT sent a 
funny note from Jerry regarding 
his undergraduate days living in 
Hartley and John Jay and work¬ 
ing the manual switchboard in 
the dormitory office, which con¬ 
nected the hall phones on the 
floors. He finally admits all, and 
with the plug halfway into the 
board he eavesdropped and 
claims he learned how aggres¬ 
sive college women could be 
when setting up a date. I 
assume, Jerry, that this came in 
handy for many years. Looking 
forward to your piano playing. 

So guys (and dolls), keep in 
touch, plan on the "Big 50" June 
8-11, 2006, and contact your 
friends and long-lost buddies, 
fraternity brothers and so forth 
to join us. Here's wishing you 
all, as always, health, happiness, 
some wealth, caring children and 
extraordinary grandchildren. 
Contact me at 212-712-2369, 



San Francisco oncologist Dick Cohen '57 (right, author of "Dr. 
Ball Dude" May 2004 CCT), and his wife, Sandra, dined with San¬ 
dra and Ed Weinstein '57 (rear) during their June visit to San 
Francisco. A few nights later, Cohen arranged for Ira Lubell '57 
(center), medical adviser to the San Francisco Fire Department, 
and Bill Schwartzman '57, a retired psychiatrist, to meet them 
for dinner and a Giants game at SBC Park. 


fax 212-875-0955, or e-mail 
(identify yourself in the subject). 
Love to all. 


57 


Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 
Falls Church, VA 
22043-2931 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Dick Cohen "... practices oncolo¬ 
gy in San Francisco, and with my 
wife, Sandra, had the pleasure of 
dining with Sandra and Ed 
Weinstein during their visit to SF 
in June. Grand wines were con¬ 
sumed and grand current events, 
including new grandchildren sto¬ 
ries, were joyously shared. Then 
a few nights later, Dick arranged 
for Ira Lubell, medical adviser to 
the San Francisco Fire Depart¬ 
ment, and Bill Schwartzman, 
recently retired from psychiatry. 


Susan, died in September 2004. 

His daughter (West Point '85) is 
retiring in August after 20 years of 
active duty in the Army. "She was 
in the Pentagon on September 11, 
2001. Fortunately, she was not 
injured. She left the damaged area 
about 30 minutes before the crash 
when the time of a meeting was 
moved up an hour ... I am plan¬ 
ning, God willing, to be at our 
50th ... Roar Lion." 

Bev and Herb Sturman cele¬ 
brated their daughter Tracy's 
wedding at The Beverly Hills 
Hotel in L.A. on June 11. Tracy is 
finance director west for the 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee. Bev and Herb have 
two other children, Elise and 
Robert. Among the wedding 
guests were Sandra and Ed 
Weinstein. 

And from Ed: "We had our 
final class luncheon of the spring 


Joe Dorinson ’58 spoke at a 20 th anniversary special event 
of Brooklyn Seminars in Modern Psychoanalysis. 


to meet up with Ed and I for a 
nostalgic dinner, followed by 
great seats for a San Francisco 
Giants ballgame at SBC Park. The 
picture captures some of the 
reverie of the reunion, and may 
be one of the rare opportunities 
to catch Dick in his Giants regalia 
and Ed without a yellow tie and 
blue blazer (see photo)." 

Dick Guiton's wife of 44 years. 


semester at The University Club 
on May 10. Attending were Joe 

Diamond, David Kinne, Bob 
Klipstein, Neil McLellan, Sal 
Franchino, Marty Fisher, Carlos 
Munoz, Bill Smith, John Welling¬ 
ton, George Dickstein, Art Mey- 
erson, George Lutz and me. 

"Topics of conversation 
ranged from life and interesting 
cultural anomalies in Philadel- 
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phia (Art and Ed lived there 
during their professional 
careers) to happenings at CU to 
current activities. George Dick- 
stein teaches English as a second 
language and reports that he 
learns more from his students 
than they from him. The stu¬ 
dents, from different countries, 
provide perspectives on history 
that are very different from ours. 
Art related that his career in 
psychiatry was stimulated by 
reading Sigmund Freud writings 
from our Contemporary Civi¬ 
lization course. Carlos is pursu¬ 
ing master points at bridge tour¬ 
naments when not playing golf. 

"We also decided that we 
would begin planning for our 
50th reunion this fall rather than 
waiting for next spring. For those 


NewYork Presbyterian Hospital- 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center; and Bob Waldbaum, a 
urologist practicing at North 
Shore University Hospital at Man- 
hasset who treats prostate cancer 
and other urologic diseases. 

Rick Brous retired as presi¬ 
dent of an appliance superstore 
in New Jersey. Holder of an 
M.B.A. from the Business School 
(1960), Rick was awarded the 
Alumni Medal a few years ago 
by then-president George Rupp. 
As president of the Columbia 
University Club of Northern 
New Jersey, he convinced its 
members to show the film, 
Columbia Unbecoming, which 
deals with the controversy 
regarding possible anti-Semitism 
in the Middle East and Asian 


Barry Cooper ’59 has been involved in neuromuscular 
dental occlusion and the treatment of TMJ for 26 years. 


who have not been looking at a 
calendar, that will occur in June 
2007. We are all indebted to 
Marty, who organizes these 
events and acts as treasurer. 

"Class Day on May 17 was 
spectacular, after a cold and wet 
spring in NYC. As the day 
began, I hurried uptown to 
Morningside. At Lerner Hall 
with Carlos Munoz, Marty Fish¬ 
er, Neil McLellan, Dave Kinne 
and other alums, I was treated to 
a lovely continental breakfast. 
After about an hour of stimulat¬ 
ing conversation, we were mar¬ 
shaled, by class, into a long line. 
Banners identifying the classes 
were unfurled. After the Class of 
2005 marched onto South Field 
resplendent in their light blue 
gowns, we marched in a Parade 
of Classes. The graduates and 
their parents and guests actually 
cheered (one '05er was heard to 
ask whether any of us could help 
with a job). This was a tribute to 
'05 that was much enjoyed by 
each of us." 


Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

Congratulations to three class¬ 
mates who are making repeat 
appearances on New York Maga¬ 
zine's annual list of the area's best 
doctors: Stan Goldsmith, a 
nuclear medicine specialist at 
NewYork Presbyterian Hospital- 
New York Weill Cornell Medical 
Center; Mark Hardy, who per¬ 
forms islet cell and kidney trans¬ 
plants and parathyroid surgery at 


Languages and Cultures depart¬ 
ment. Rick, have you considered 
using the free time you'll have 
in retirement to develop your 
persuasive powers by going to 
law school (or at least taking a 
class in argument from Bernie 
Nussbaum)? 

Still working is Sheldon 
Cousin, who is CIO of Alvarez & 
Marsal, an NYC management 
consulting firm. Sheldon and his 
wife, Lydia, await the arrival of 
their sixth grandchild. 

Joe Dorinson spoke at a 20th 
anniversary special event of 
Brooklyn Seminars in Modern 
Psychoanalysis, of which Ernie 
Brod's late first wife, Carol, was 
the founder and Ernie is a mem¬ 
ber of the planning committee. 
Ever prolific, Joe's recent appear¬ 
ances include lectures on "Lands¬ 
men and Paesani: Jews and Ital¬ 
ians in Brooklyn" and "Borscht 
Belt Humor: How the Jews 
Invented Modern American 
Comedy" at the Kings Bay YM- 
YWHA; a panel discussion on 
"What's Jewish in Jewish 
Humor" at the fifth annual 
Brooklyn Jewish Film Festival; 
and for a change of pace, partici¬ 
pation in a seminar for Black His¬ 
tory Month, where he joined 
Mets hero Mookie Wilson (now 
manager of the minor league 
Brooklyn Cyclones) in honoring 
Jackie Robinson (Joe is co-editor 
of a book about the Dodger star). 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month 
in the Grill Room of the Prince¬ 
ton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 43rd St. 
($31 per person). E-mail Art Radin 
if you plan to attend, up to the day 
before: aradin@radinglass.com. 




Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


miller_bennett@yahoo.com 


In my March column, I marveled 
that one of our classmates had 
become a great-grandfather, and 
I thought he was the first. I was 
wrong. I got the following note 
from Jim Kniskern: "I noticed 
that Jim Thomas became a great¬ 
grandfather for the first time last 
year. You asked if anyone knew 
of any others in the class in the 
same boat. Well, I do! I became a 
great-grandfather five years ago, 
at 62; plus we have four more, 
ages 3 3, 2 and 5 months. In 
this context, my mother is still 
alive, age 92, so she is a great- 
great-grandmother. 

"I have been married to 
Jo Ann for 46 years and lead a 
quiet, peaceful life. I worked for 
30 years in computer-related 
endeavors with the government. 
Navy Finance Center, which 
later became Defense Financial 
Accounting Services, the main 
responsibility of which was pay¬ 
roll for the Navy ... Regards to 
classmates." (Correspondent's 
note: Is there something in the 
name Jim?) 

Barry Cooper has been 
involved in neuromuscular den¬ 
tal occlusion and the treatment of 
temporomandibular disorders 
(a.k.a. TMJ) for 26 years as a 
practitioner, educator and 
researcher. He practices in Man¬ 
hattan and Hewlett, N.Y., and 
teaches at the SUNY Stony Brook 
School of Dental Medicine as 
associate clinical professor in the 
department of oral biology and 
pathology. Barry has published 
extensively in the medical and 
dental literature and lectures 
around the world. Gayle and 
Barry have two children and 
four grandchildren. 

Congrats to Harris Schwartz 
and Pat and to Andrei Sama- 
Wojcicki and Deborah Harden. 
Harris and Pat's daughter, Jen¬ 
nifer '05, and Andrei and Debo¬ 
rah's son, Daniel '05, recently 
graduated from the College. 

I am looking for more input 
from any one or all of you. Just 
send me something when you 
read this. 


Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th FI. 
New York, NY 10017 
rmachleder@aol.com 

Commemorating the 45th 
anniversary of our graduation, 
almost 40 members of the class 
attended reunion. The first 
event, dinner at the V&T Restau¬ 



rant, was a fitting introduction 
to a weekend of reminiscing, 
catching up and looking for¬ 
ward, including to our landmark 
50th reunion. Chicken and egg¬ 
plant parmesan, pasta, pizza 
and wine fueled the discussions 
at various tables and brought 
back fond memories of the old 
V&T. Many recalled the original 
owners and exactly how they 
looked, although no two 
descriptions were remotely 
alike. No one could recall Ralph, 
the waiter the size of an indus¬ 
trial refrigerator on whose mas¬ 
sive forearms piping hot dishes 
were balanced as he floated 
through the narrow aisles with 
Nureyev's grace delivering each 
order with a sunny smile. 

Peter Schweitzer and Rene 
Plessner regaled those at one 
table with a mesmerizing, daz¬ 
zling display of knowledge of 
sports trivia, establishing that get¬ 
ting older doesn't necessarily 
mean getting old, while prompt¬ 
ing the question whether the abil¬ 
ity to remember the lifetime bat¬ 
ting average of a marginal major 
leaguer is a defense against senili¬ 
ty ... or a sign of its onset? 

Saturday's class lunch was set 
in a most impressive campus 
location, the Starr East Asian 
Library in Kent Hall. After lunch, 
we reconvened in Hamilton Hall, 
where astronomer Tom Hamilton 
brilliantly escorted us through a 
half-century of the breathtaking 
expansion of our knowledge of 
space. Few, if any, academic disci¬ 
plines have in this time span wit¬ 
nessed developments as extraor¬ 
dinary as those in astronomy. 

In his opening remarks, Tom 
encapsulated the advances by con¬ 
trasting the slender textbook with 
virtually no photographs that was 
used during our undergraduate 
years and the weighty one filled 
with astonishing photographs that 
he uses today in teaching under¬ 
graduates. Tom's provocative pre¬ 
sentation elicited a lively discus¬ 
sion that might have continued 
until dinner had Tom and his wife 
not had a family matter to attend, 
thus putting an ellipsis rather than 
a period on a discussion that begs 
to be continued. 

I was unable to stay for dinner, 
and urge those who attended to 
send me material to fill the balance 
of this reunion note next issue. 

As Claudio Marzollo tells it, 
his lifelong passion for sailing and 
ocean racing developed by acci¬ 
dent, the indirect result of a navi¬ 
gational error that steered him to 
a wrong line during freshman 
year and found him being induct¬ 
ed into NROTC and outfitted in 
dress blues. Raised in New York 
and Milan, Claudio had neither 
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special connection to the sea nor 
any family member with an affini¬ 
ty for it. Not until his naval ser¬ 
vice did its power and beauty 
captivate him and set him on a 
defining course in life. Although 
much of Claudio's naval service 
kept him at a desk, he was 
intrigued by his studies of naviga¬ 
tion and seamanship and sought 
out every opportunity to sail. 

In civilian life, Claudio has par¬ 
ticipated in countless races 
including three transatlantic cross¬ 
ings, the first on a wooden sloop 
sailing from Bermuda to Copen¬ 
hagen, then on a passage to Ham¬ 
burg, and most recently as a 
member of the crew of the Stad 
Amsterdam on the 2005 Transat¬ 
lantic Challenge, a passage of 
almost 3,000 miles from Sandy 
Hook, N.J., to Lizard Point, off 
Cornwall, England, in an effort to 
better the transatlantic race record 
of 12 days, 4 hours, 1 minute, 19 
seconds set 100 years ago. 

Sending regrets that the race, 
which had been scheduled to get 
under way on May 21 but was 
weather-delayed by one day, con¬ 
flicted with reunion, Claudio 
advised that this was a rare 
opportunity that he could not 
miss, sent his regards to all and 
noted that he would keep a daily 
blog of his adventure on the high 
seas. The Stad Amsterdam, a 252- 
foot, 1,000-ton steel square-rigged 
vessel designed like a classic clip¬ 
per ship, was the largest of the 20 
race entries. Claudio was one of 40 
aboard who were members of the 
Storm Trysail Club, an internation¬ 
al association of experienced deep¬ 
water sailors, but a complement of 
30 professionals was required to 
give much needed instruction and 
guidance in the handling of a 
square-rigger and hauling the 
myriad lines that trim the sails. 

Three days out, Claudio 
reported that light winds caused 
the captain to start the engine, 
thus disqualifying the Stad Ams¬ 
terdam from challenging the 
course record. Far from feeling 
disappointed, Claudio was exhil¬ 
arated that he was crossing the 
Atlantic as innumerable sailors 
had crossed it, on a ship that 
defined the golden age of sail. 

His blog reported in keen detail 
the sailors' life and labors on 
such a voyage. He experienced 
the sensation of a massive ship 
heeling at precarious angles, gun¬ 
wales awash to catch the wind's 
full breath, and plunging head¬ 
long into a trough that the ocean 
had suddenly vacated. He 
watched crewmates recede as he 
climbed 100 feet into the rigging. 
He marveled at the brilliance of 
star-studded nights. 

The passage was not without 



1960: Class members who registered for reunion include Robert M. Anderson, Alan B. Ashare, Barry 
Augenbraun, Robert Berne, Harvey Brookins, Stephen B. Brown, victor Chang, Arthur M. Delmhorst, 
Paul Fierstein, David S. Goldman M.D., Frederick J. Gordon, Thomas Wm. Hamilton, Sidney Hart, 

Gary Hershdorfer, william Host, Jay M. Jackman, David Q. Kirk, Robert A. Machleder, Harris Mark- 
hoff, Doug Mcknight, Robert R. Morgan, James O'Reilly, Steve Ollendorff, Thomas J. Palmieri, John B. 
Pegram, Rene Plessner, Joshua M. Pruzansky, Laurence H. Rubinstein, Jerome H. Schmelzer, Joseph 
Schwartz, Peter W. Schweitzer, Irwin Sollinger, William Tanenbaum, Robert von Zumbusch, Stephen 
Wang and Irwin Young. 
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its perils, and Claudio was its ear¬ 
liest casualty. Dressing in foul- 
weather gear as a stormy morning 
dawned, Claudio was caught off- 
balance by the ship's sharp 
motion that launched him 
through a doorway and into the 
ship's cannon. Head bloodied and 
shoulder wrenched, Claudio was 
ministered to by the ship's doctor 
who filed the following testy 
report: "Marzollo crashed into the 
ship's cannon with his head. We 
have inspected the cannon and it 
seems to be working all right." 

Claudio carried on his duties 
in the best of spirits notwith¬ 
standing the mishap. For Clau¬ 
dio, the adventure was a culmi¬ 
nation of years of racing the 
wind and the thrill of a lifetime, 
one he will remember "for as 
long as I have memory." 

Claudio was not able to post his 
photos on the blog, but hopefully 
he will return to a First Thursday 
Class Lunch and share them with 
classmates. The image of Claudio 
shinnying up masts seems perfect¬ 
ly apt, for if memory serves, it was 
Claudio who exactly 49 years ago 
succeeded in climbing the greased 
flagpole to secure the Freshman 
beanie in the signature event of 
the Soph-Frosh Rush. 

A postcard from Cushing, 
Maine, announced an exhibition 
in July of watercolors and oil 
paintings by David Farmer's 
wife, Pat, and daughter, Alison, 
accomplished artists. Their work 
was on display at the Cushing 
Historical Society. 


On the University's alumni 
website, "My Columbia" (www. 
columbia.edu/cu/alumni/ 
connection/connect/sl_3.html), 
Andy Kubishen posted a picture 
of the room he shared with Frank 
Zmorzenski in Hartley Hall in 
1958. The posting, an unoccupied 
room, tidy, orderly, neat as a pin, 
is accompanied by the following 
description: "This is the beautiful 
room of Andy Kubishen and 
Frank Zmorzenski. It was only 
like this for the picture (to show 
our parents). We were roommates 
for sophomore and junior years. 
There were a few problems with 
frequent debris fields that devel¬ 
oped and hidden alarm clocks, so 
we had to divide the room. Frank 
got everything above the light 
switch and I had everything 
below. There was a brief discus¬ 
sion, but I was bigger. Worked like 
a charm until we got single rooms 


senior year — then we couldn't 
stay out of each other's rooms. 

"Frank and I see each other 
frequently. After 30 years in the 
Navy, we ended up about five 
miles from each other." 

Congratulations to Bob 
Abrams and Saul Lubkin, 
whose daughters, Becky Abrams 
and Ashira Lubkin, are in the 
Class of 2009. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11, 2006 

Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 
mhausig@yahoo.com 

Morris Dickstein's book, A Mirror 
in the Roadway: Literature in the 
Real World has been published by 
Princeton University Press. Mor¬ 
ris' daughter, Rachel, and her hus¬ 
band, Blake Eskin, had their first 
child in March. His son, Jeremy 
'88, and wife Jill have two sons. 

Ed McCreedy recently com¬ 
pleted a successful year as presi¬ 
dent of the New Jersey Bar Asso¬ 
ciation and he has returned to the 
more active practice of law and 
of finding time for his three 
grandchildren. He is "up to his 
elbows" in planning for the PGA 
Championship at Baltusrol Golf 
Club in August. Ed serves on the 


Board of Governors there and 
has been elected to the club's 
executive committee. 

Stuart Newman's grandson, 
Lucas Daniel, was bom in June to 
his daughter, Jennifer '00, and her 
husband, Lorenzo Melendez '00. 
Jennifer works in Internet adver¬ 
tising and Lorenzo is a credit ana¬ 
lyst with JPMorgan Chase. 

John Webber retired from sur- 


John Webber ’6i retired from surgical oncology and is a 
born-again traffic safety specialist. 
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gical oncology and now is a 
born-again traffic safety special¬ 
ist! No joke! He has organized his 
thoughts on the physical and 
emotional "impairments" of our 
aging population, the notion of 
maintaining driver "fitness" and 
how to plan for lifelong mobility. 
It's a hot-button, emotionally- 
charged issue affecting all of us 
as individuals, care givers, 
employers and citizens. John 
approaches the subject from the 
physician's perspective: What 
role does the physician play in 
the screening and medical certifi¬ 
cation of drivers? Usually it starts 
a lively discussion, especially 
when mentioning the DMV tak¬ 
ing away the keys. 

John and Carla will be in New 
York in November for the Radio 
City Rockettes' 50th anniversary 
alumni bash, and John will be the 
guest speaker at our monthly 
class luncheon meeting, sched¬ 
uled for November 15. 

My wife, JB, and I were in 
Washington, D.C., during Memo¬ 
rial Day Weekend to visit our 
daughter. Sterling, and her hus¬ 
band, Christopher Gill. Sterling is 
assigned to the Pentagon with 
the Marine Corps. We also had 
the opportunity to visit with 
Sharon and George Gehrman 
and see the new "in town" 
condo. George is retired from the 
Department of Energy and oper¬ 
ates a consulting business. 

We visited the Vietnam memor¬ 
ial and noted the name of Vincent 
Chiarello. 

The schedule of upcoming class 
events is as follows: 

Wednesday, September 14, first 
meeting of 45th reunion committee 
at Tom Gochberg's office, 6 p.m. 

Wednesday, September 21, 
class lunch: Bruce Kerievsky 
talks about "A Systems Analyst's 
Spiritual Journey." 

Friday, October 14, class dinner 
TBA. 

Saturday, October 15, Home¬ 
coming vs. Penn. 

Tuesday, November 15, class 
lunch: John Webber talks about 
"Maintaining Lifelong Mobility 
in an Aging Society: Hoping We 
Don't Meet By Accident!" 

Wednesday, December 14, 
class lunch: Jim Melcher on the 
"Outlook for the Market." 

Contact Tony Adler: awadler@ 
spartacommercial.com or 212-239- 
2666 for details and reservations. 

Philippe de la Chapelle and 
Tony have initiated the concept 
of using our classmates as a 
resource to provide, on a volun¬ 
tary basis, advice to any class 
member who requests it, on any 
number of disciplines in which 
so many of us have distinguished 
ourselves, i.e., medicine, busi¬ 


ness, law, finance, travel, real 
estate, engineering, science, arts, 
religion and so forth. The concept 
is to assist, freely, any classmate 
who can use our help or advice, 
since, as teenagers, we all became 
members of a unique Columbia 
College family. They will explore 
this concept this month with the 
Alumni Office. Philippe and 
Tony welcome your comments 
and participation on this pro¬ 
posed endeavor. 



John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


freidinj@aol.com 


It's summertime in Vermont, and 
the livin' is easy — especially for 
those of us able to spend these 
precious months on a lake. I write 
this column shortly after my 
morning swim in the cool waters 
of Lake Champlain. 

News arrived from Doug 
Anderson '63 of an amusing 
encounter with ... Doug and a 
friend were eating lunch in a 
Palm Beach restaurant so crowd¬ 
ed there was no place to sit. "We 
were standing, dining on pizza 
that we had balanced on a 
garbage can (always elegant), 
when a very attractive woman 
came over and said, 'We're 
almost done, why don't you 
stand near our table so you can 
take it when we get up?' So we 
followed her to her table where a 
gray-haired fellow looked at me 
and said, 'I know you.' It was 
Steve Berkman. We said we'd 
get together but haven't done it 
yet. Maybe next year." And that 
woman is Bobbi, Steve's wife. 

Doug and his wife. Dale, spend 
half the year in Palm Beach, 
which they have been doing for 
nearly 25 years. Doug wonders 
what has happened to A1 Miller 
and Mike Bleicher. So do I and 
many others. A1 and Mike, please 
write. Doug may be reached at 
doug@d2anderson.com. 

Stuart Case retired from pri¬ 
vate law practice in Mansfield, 
Conn., where he specialized in 
employment, discrimination and 
intellectual property and recently 
was elected judge of probate for 
the District of Hampton, Conn. 
Stuart earned his law degree cum 
laude at Western New England 
College School of Law in Spring- 
field, Mass., in 1991. He holds a 
1966 master's in economics from 
the New School in New York City. 

Before becoming a lawyer, Stu¬ 
art had an eclectic career in pub¬ 
lic relations, journalism and mar¬ 
keting. He was director of public 
relations and publications for 
Saint Joseph College in West 


Hartford; news editor, alumni 
magazine managing editor and 
publications editor for the Uni¬ 
versity of Connecticut in Storrs; 
managing editor of Construction- 
eer Magazine in Chatham, N.J.; 
and marketing director for a 
small construction-industry com¬ 
puter company in Connecticut. 

Stuart has been married for 
more than 40 years to Lenore. 
Their son, David (29), completed 
his master of law degree at 
Boston University after spending 
a year as a legal clerk for the 
Alaska Superior Court in Fair¬ 
banks. He is attorney adviser to 
the U.S. Court of Claims in 
Washington, D.C. Stuart may be 
reached at stuart@case.tm. 

Sylvain Fribourg M.D. started 
a new career on May 2, when he 
became a grandfather. His grand¬ 
daughter is the first child of his 
son, an orthopedic spine surgeon. 
Sylvain's older daughter is a civil 
defense lawyer. Sylvain says, 

"She is proud to have passed, on 
her first attempt, the California 
bar exam, which has the reputa¬ 
tion, I'm told, of being the tough¬ 
est." His younger daughter has 
taken her first job in the Head 
Start Program, which she enjoys 
very much. She hopes to pursue 
a career in humanitarian non¬ 
profit work. 

Ten years ago, Sylvain got 
divorced after 28 years of mar¬ 
riage. "Fortunately," he writes, "I 
met a lovely lady, an aerospace 
engineer, and we've been happily 
together ever since." After 33 
years training for and practicing 
obstetrics and gynecology, Syl¬ 
vain accepted "an offer I couldn't 
refuse" and took early retirement 
four years ago. He continues to 
serve on the clinical staff of the 
obstetrics and gynecology 
department at USC's Keck School 
of Medicine. 

Sylvain devotes his spare time 
to exercising, bicycling and 
Rollerblading in addition to more 
traditional entertainment activi¬ 
ties. (Correspondent's note: Ah, 
what hath Southern California 
wrought on this nice New York 
boy?) He teaches reading to 
adults and will be teaching anato¬ 
my, physiology and medical ter¬ 
minology in the health informa¬ 
tion technology division of a local 
technical college. Sylvain's other 
activities include all the chores of 
a "house husband." 

"As my son and daughter-in- 
law live just a few miles away, I 
suspect I shall be devoting a lot of 
my spare time to babysitting 
duties, which are both a joy and 
responsibility of grandparent- 
hood." Was it Yogi Berra who 
asked why the busiest people do 
the most? Sylvain may be reached 


at srfribourg@earthlink.net. 

In case you did not see 
Michael Werthman's story on the 
"My Columbia" website 
(www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni/ 
connection/connect/sl_3.html), 

I thought you'd enjoy reading it 
here: "In addition to trips to the 
Lions Den, sessions playing 
bridge or poker, and hours of con¬ 
versations about books, ideas and 
girls, several of us enjoyed watch¬ 
ing the communal TV on the 
ground floor of Livingston Hall. 
Our favorite show was Maverick. 

"The viewing was interactive. 
Each of us responded to the pro¬ 
gram and commercials with what 
we thought were witty quips. 
Others in the room judged the 
cleverness of our come-backs, 
put-downs and amplifications. 
They laughed, booed and one- 
upped us. Most seemed to enjoy 
these well-attended respites from 
study. So we took the act to the 
Nemo movie house on Broadway. 
Even there the audience (mostly 
Columbia students and faculty, 
we thought), seemed to enjoy our 
taunts. Several would join us to 
turn even the most ordinary sec¬ 
ond feature into a true Columbia 
experience: irreverent, illuminat¬ 
ing, creative, erudite and intellec¬ 
tually challenging. 

"Interestingly, some of the stu¬ 
dents who made the sharpest 
remarks were individuals I 
remember being hard to draw out 
in the classroom, unless the course 
was being taught by involving 
professors such as Jim Shenton '49 
and Joseph Rothschild, who made 
every class a 'prime-time, first- 
run' event." 

Michael, please tell us about 
yourself since '62. 

On June 25, Burt Lehman's 
younger son, Doug, was married 
in a magnificent wedding in Great 
Neck, where Burt and his wife, 
Brenda grew up. And congratula¬ 
tions to Peter Yatrakis and his 
wife, Kathryn, the College's dean 
of academic affairs, whose son, 
Demetrios, graduated from 
Columbia in May. 

Please write and tell us about 
yourself. 



Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


I attended Class Day on May 17 
and took part in the Parade of 
Classes, a two-year old tradition 
that has representatives from the 
last 50 alumni classes carrying their 
class flag. The weather and campus 
were beautiful, and the keynote 
speaker was Bob Kraft, who gave 
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Alumni Sons and Daughters 

Fifty-five members of the Class of2009 are sons or daughters of Columbia College alumni. 


STUDENT PARENT 

Becky Abrams Robert Abrams '60 

New York City • Ramaz Upper School 

Shannon Backus Edward Backus '77 

Ridgefield, Conn. • Immaculate H.S. 

Julie Berger Barry Berger '75 

Englewood, N.J. • Dwight-Englewood School 

Jonathan Berliner Edward F. Berliner '74 

West Orange, N.J. • Marsha Stern Talmudical 
Academy 

Kelly Boylan Michael Boylan '75 

Castro Valley, Calif. • Castro Valley H.S. 

Jennifer Brandt James E. Brandt '79 

Scarsdale, N.Y. • Scarsdale H.S. 

Joshua Branfman Eric Branfman '69 

Washington, D.C. • Georgetown Day H.S. 

Ethan Brovman Mikhail Brovman '81 

Teaneck, N.J. • Horace Mann School 

Alyssa Bryk Eli Bryk '78 

Lawrence, N.Y. • Hebrew Academy Five Towns/ 
Rockland 

Shana Bush Michael A. Bush '65 

Studio City, Calif. • Oakwood School 

Austin Carr John H. Carr '72 

Salem, Mass. • St. John's Preparatory School 

Bridget Clerkin Sean Clerkin '80 

La Canada, Calif. • La Canada H.S. 

Stephanie Davidson Richard S. Davidson '72 

Haverford, Pa. • Episcopal Academy 

John Dema Jack Dema '67 

St. Croix, V.I. • Deerfield Academy 

Michael Drabkin Jess Howard Drabkin '79 

Roslyn Heights, N.Y. • North Shore Hebrew 
Academy H.S. 

Selby Drummond Alfred Jackson '67 

New York City • Spence School 

Sarah Eberle Edward Eberle '78 

Barrington, R.I. • Barrington H.S. 

Joanna Etra Barry Etra '73 

New Haven, Conn. • Hopkins School 


STUDENT PARENT 

Mindy Feldman Charles Feldman '66 

Teaneck, N.J. • Frisch School 

Mitchell Flax Bennett Flax '67 

Linwood, N.J. • Mainland Regional H.S. 

Max Friedman Michael H. Friedman '66 

Winston-Salem, N.C. • Forsyth Country Day 
School 

Daniel Gordon Martin Rapaport '62 

Greenwich, Conn. • Milton Academy 

Emily Griffin Michael Griffin '65 

Latham, N.Y. • Shaker H.S. 

Sylvie Grossbard Elliott Grossbard '69 

San Francisco • Lowell H.S. 

Jared Hecht-Bernstein Harvey Hecht '64 

Brookside, N.J. • West Morris Mendham H.S. 
Benjamin Heller Matthew D. Heller '64 

Boxford, Mass. • Phillips Academy 
Jeffrey Hoffmann Peter Hoffmann '69 

Winston-Salem, N.C. • Forsyth Country Day 
School 

Michelle Hutt Douglas Hutt '78 

Highland Park, N.J. • Highland Park H.S. 

Jodi Innerfield Michael Innerfield '77 

New City, N.Y. • Masters School 

Darcy Kaplan Steven B. Kaplan '74 

West Hartford, Conn. • Hall H.S. 

Gyan Kapur Raman Kapur '70 

Princeton, N.J. • Princeton Day School 

Jordan Keenan Thomas Keenan '70 

Calgary, A.B. • Western Canada H.S. 

Jessica Kingdon Mark Kingdon '71 

New York City • Spence School 

Diane Kolatch Jonathan Kolatch '78 

Englewood, N.J. • Ramaz Upper School 

Margaret Lane Edward Lane '72 

Weston, Conn. • Weston H.S. 

Ashira Lubkin Saul Lubkin '60 

Rochester, N.Y. • Brighton H.S. 

Jenny Merkin J. Ezra Merkin '76 

New York City • Ramaz Upper School 


STUDENT PARENT 

Jonathan Merkin Solomon Merkin '78 

Englewood, N.J. • Ramaz Upper School 

Rachelle Meyer Robert L. Meyer '71 

Hong Kong • French International School 

Meredith Milstein Philip Milstein '71 

Scarsdale, N.Y. • Scarsdale H.S. 

Daniel Mohrer Jonathan Mohrer '75 

Forest Hills, N.Y • Stuyvesant H.S. 

Veronica Montalvo Daniel Montalvo '86/ 
Maria Hernandez '88 

Closter, N.J. • North Valley RHS Demarest 

Matthew Pruznick Robert Pruznick '73 

Nazareth, Pa. • Blair Academy 

Shaina Rubin Asher Rubin '58 

Tiburon, Calif. • Branson School 

Emily Sacharin Kenneth Sacharin '79 

Lafayette, Calif. • Bentley School 

Mollie Schwartz Jan Schwartz '71 

Danville, Pa. • Danville Area Senior H.S. 

Andrew Segna Rudy Segna '81 

Mahwah, N.J. • Don Bosco Preparatory H.S. 

Shulamit Shinnar Meir Shinnar '74 

Teaneck, N.J. • Frisch School 

Joanna Sloame Stuart Sloame '61 

Washington, D.C. • Sidwell Friends School 

Robert Sockin Steven Sockin '79 

New City, N.Y. • Clarkstown H.S. North 

Avery Sorrels Barry Sorrels '75 

Southlake, Texas • Carroll Senior H.S. 

Eliane Stampfer Meir Stampfer '73 

Brookline, Mass. • Buckingham Browne & Nichols 
School 

Corey Stanton David B. Stanton '77 

Newport Beach, Calif. • Newport Harbor H.S. 

Elizabeth Straus Harold Bauld '77 

Putney, Vt. • Putney School 

Sarah Witkin Eric Witkin '69 

Rye, N.Y. • Harrison H.S. 


the Class of 2005 some good 
advice on what to look for in life. 
Next year, I hope several of you 
will join me to represent our class. 

Unfortunately, I have news of 
two deaths. Yoshiharu Fujisawa 
informed me that David B. 
Cohen, his freshman year room¬ 
mate at Hartley, passed away 
several months ago from 
leukemia. He recalls David dur¬ 
ing his Columbia days: "As I 
was an ignorant foreigner 7,000 
miles from home, David, a local 
New Yorker, was a big help for 
me, and I miss him a lot." 

And I received word from 
Howard Freese '63E that his 
roommate and fellow member of 
Beta Theta Pi, Bill Schlichting, 
died after a long illness. 

I am saddened to hear of 


these deaths. If you knew David 
or Bill, I hope you will share 
your memories with us. 

Yoshiharu and Howard also 
filled me in on what they have 
been doing for the past 40-plus 
years. Yoshiharu writes, "The 
company I started in 1970, 
Internix, got listed in the First 
Section of Tokyo Security 
Exchanged (equivalent to the 
New York Security Exchange) 
last September, and I plan to 
relinquish presidency in June to 
become chairman and devote 
more time to save nature and 
wildlife." 

Howard has been living in an 
impressive mountain retreat 
(named "Sans Souci") outside of 
Charlotte, N.C., and runs a siz¬ 
able metallic biomaterial busi¬ 


ness for ATI Allvac. I will share 
his notes with you in the next 
issue. 

Jim Johnson has made it to 
only one reunion, the 25th, and 
has a lot of catching up to do. "I 
had to sit out a semester at 
Columbia due to a medical issue 
and so finished in December 1963 
instead of the spring. The [med¬ 
ical issue] proved valuable, 
though, providing me with a 4-F 
draft status. So, instead of going 
to Vietnam, I got a Ph.D. in politi¬ 
cal science from Northwestern 
University. Along the way, I 
interned for a year with the Illi¬ 
nois General Assembly — talk 
about an education in politics! 
While in Springfield, I met my 
wife, Bev (at a bar, where else?), 
and we have been going strong 


for 38 years. After a year at Mon¬ 
tana State University, I moved to 
the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha (my hometown — you 
can go home again, if you want) 
where I just stepped down from a 
nine-year stint as chair of the 
political science department (one 
step ahead of the folks in white 
coats). This is my last year of full¬ 
time teaching, and I am looking 
forward to retirement. 

"We have four kids, two 
homemade, two store-bought — 
two boys, two girls. The two 
adopted are racially mixed, and 
that has been a source of educa¬ 
tion into the social life of Ameri¬ 
ca — mostly positive. Bev and I 
have three grandkids, one from 
our adopted daughter and two 
from our birth daughter. Our 
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son, Joel '91, was the only legacy 
to Columbia, where he easily out¬ 
shined Dad. With his magna cum 
laude and Phi Beta Kappa, he and 
a colleague started an alternative 
rock group — the Two Skinnee 

Js." 

In response to my request in 
our eNewsletter to submit names 
of "lost" classmates (I'm looking 
for Patrick Cary-Barnard), Frank 
Partel mentioned two, Christian 
(Chris) Rieger and Robert Var¬ 
gas. Peter Broido has lost touch 
with Bill Sprague, who was one 
of his freshman roommates. "I 
saw Bill in Boston approximately 
18 years ago. He had been teach¬ 
ing in the Czech Republic after or 
before that, I don't remember. I 
tried on several occasions to 
locate him but have been unsuc¬ 
cessful." Please share here the 
names of any others you would 
like to locate. 

Peter continued, "Gary 
Rachelefsky was the first visitor 
to our new condo — we moved 
from the Chicago 'burbs to the 
city in September." Speaking of 
Gary, he "saw Sy Moskowitz 
and Gary Toback for dinner in 
Chicago recently. Nice to catch 
up. I practice allergy/immunolo¬ 
gy full-time in Los Angeles while 
being a clinician-scientist. The 
family is thriving and growing: 
Holly (36) has three children — 
Emma (7), James (5), Caroline (4). 
Cara '94 (32) (and David Cuse 
'94) have a recent addition (2- 
month-old Adam) to complement 
Colin (22 months). Lindsay '01 
(26) is head of development for 
the ACLU of Southern California. 
Gail and I are well and looking 
forward to our 39th anniversary." 

Other classmates want you to 
know that their families have 
grown. Steve Barcan and his 
wife, Bettye '65 Barnard, wel¬ 
comed their third grandchild. 
Max Jeremiah Barcan, on April 
22. And Bill Goebel writes, "I 
have a new grandchild, Andrew 
Charles Kornfeld, born June 16.1 
have another grandchild, Jeremy 
Griffin Kornfeld (2), by my 
daughter and son-in-law." 

Although I spend a fair 
amount of time visiting my 
mother-in-law in Vermont, I 
never realized that the Jack 
McMullen who ran for the U.S. 
Senate in 2004 was our classmate. 
Jack was the Republican nominee 
(after a three-way primary). "I 
didn't beat Senator Patrick Leahy 
(D-Vt.), but my name recognition 
is now in the mid-90s and fairly 
positive. That is relevant because, 
with Senator James Jeffords' (I- 
Vt.) retirement, the 2006 U.S. Sen¬ 
ate race is for an open seat. I am 
mulling over whether to run 
again in the current cycle, which 


will, doubtless, entail a hard- 
fought primary for the Republi¬ 
can nomination, and probably for 
the Democratic nomination, as 
well." We will watch the news 
from Vermont with great interest. 

Another one of our physicians. 
Bob Morantz, "completed med¬ 
ical school and residency training 
in neurosurgery at NYU-Bellevue 
Medical Center. After two years of 
military service at the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital during the final 
years of the Vietnam War, I began 
a career in academic neurosurgery 
at the University of Kansas School 
of Medicine. Although I am 
retired from the practice of opera¬ 
tive neurosurgery, I hold the rank 
of clinical professor of neuro¬ 
surgery and carry out weekly 
teaching rounds with the neuro¬ 
surgery residents. During my 
active neurosurgery career, my 
area of clinical and experimental 
research was in neuro-oncology, 
and I have remained active in the 
national organizations relating to 
the treatment of brain tumors." 

Bob regularly sees Harvey 
Cantor, who directs a large 
immunology laboratory at the 
Dana-Farber Cancer Center, and 
Kalmon Post, who chairs the 
neurosurgery department at the 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine. 
Bob and his wife, Marsha (a labor 
lawyer and arbitrator), have two 
daughters (the older, Alison, is a 
law professor at Stanford, and 
the younger, Jessica, is a lactation 
consultant). Bob has five grand¬ 
children and divides his time 
between Naples, Fla., Kansas 
City, New York and Telluride. 

Sorry that you missed the May 
lunch, Bob, you missed a chance 
to talk to Daniel Perl. I hadn't 
seen Dan in a while (who can for¬ 
get his famous talk on Alzheim¬ 
er's disease at our physician 
panel at the 35th reunion ... or 
was it the 30th?). Dan is on the 
staff at Mount Sinai Hospital, and 
his expertise in neuropathology 
has had him in the media lately (I 
caught him on TV commenting 
on the Terri Schiavo case), and 
again, adding his critique of a 
controversial theory for a rare 
brain disease described in a New 
Yorker article, "The Tangle," in the 
April 11 issue. 

Ben Tua made it to one of the 
recent class lunches and filled us 
in on his career in the State 
Department, which took him to 
posts in eight countries. He sub¬ 
mitted a short biographical note 
that I have posted online in its 
entirety and linked to our July 
eNewsletter, which I hope you 
have had a chance to read. If you 
are not getting it monthly, send 
me your e-mail address, or visit 
www.helpauthors.com/cc63/ 
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cc63newsletter070505.htm. 

Steve Bauer writes, "My wife, 
Linda, and I have five children 
and nine grandchildren between 
us. My three are Columbia College 
grads. Diane '88 went to Hopkins 
Medical School and is a dermatol¬ 
ogist in Baltimore with four kids, 
Lauren '90 is a Fordham Law grad 
with three little ones including 
twins and David '97 is a deriva¬ 
tive trader on Wall Street. 

I am a senior tax partner with 
RSM McGladrey in Stamford. We 
live in Pound Ridge, N.Y., and 
Naples, Fla., and get down south 
as often as possible." Steve, you 
should look up Bob Morantz. 

Zev bar-Lev (ne Rob Lefko- 
witz) writes, "I noticed that Ira 
Epstein is looking for a class ring. 
I'd be happy to part with mine: It 
has the wrong initials [now]. (In 
case you missed my announce¬ 
ment in Class Notes a few decades 
ago, I was Rob Lefkowitz until we 
lived in Israel.) I think I saw it 
recently, poking through some box 
of doodads." 

Well, Ira, here's your big chance. 

Zev continues, "I'm finishing 
up my 26th year as professor of 
linguistics at San Diego State 
University. My wife, Shoshana, 
formerly Jane Wirth '63 Barnard, 
has been an account executive 
and v.p. for 22 years, the last 
many years at AG Edwards. We 
went to Israel this summer for 
me to give a lecture in Jerusalem 
and to visit our son. Our first 
grandson lives with his mother 
and father in San Diego; our 
other daughter also lives here. 

"My main research specialty 
for 20 years has been my 'hereti¬ 
cal' method of foreign language 
teaching (see my website: 
www.languagebazaar.com); 
my Hebrew series is used at 
three universities and hopefully 
soon will be used at additional 
schools. I lecture around town 
on topics from Judaism and Kab¬ 
balah to Middle-Eastern and 
American politics. 

I visited Zev's website and 
found his language instruction 
methods fascinating and the sam¬ 
ple courses surprisingly easy. I 
recommend you take a look. 

Michael D. Nolan contributes: 
"I'm one of the conveners of the 
P.S. 99 (Brooklyn) Class of 1955 
Reunion that took place on June 
24, 50 years to the day when we 
graduated from the 8th grade. I 
was 8th grade president, and I'm 
leading a fundraising drive 
among my classmates to support 
arts and music programs at our 
beloved elementary school." 

Michael, I was disappointed 
that my alma mater, P.S. 6 (Man¬ 
hattan) didn't have a 50th (or 
maybe they did and didn't invite 
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me). There must have been about 
10 Class of '63s from P.S. 6 — I 
would love to hear from you all. 

Keep those notes coming. 
Although I held a lot of news for 
the November issue, I will put it 
all in the monthly eNewsletter. If 
there is anything here that you 
would like to find out more about 
from the author, let me know, and 
I will put you in touch. 
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Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


The first informal class lunch was 
held in June at the Columbia Club 
in Manhattan, and it was a rous¬ 
ing success. Attending were Joel 
Abramson, Joe Ellis, Gil Kahn, 
Dan MacLean, Bob Rivitz, Steve 
Solomon, Alan Tobias and Ivan 
Weissman. Everyone agreed it is a 
great way to get together. 

The goal is to meet at 12:30 
p.m. at the Columbia Club (15 W. 
43rd St.) the second Thursday of 
every month except during July 
and August. The remaining dates 
in 2005 are September 8, October 
13, November 10 and December 
8. Mark your calendars and let 
me know if you'll be there. Or 
just show up. Your classmates 
want to see you. 

Our progeny attend Columbia: 
Tom Connell's daughter, Phoebe 
'05, and Joe O'Donnell's son, 
Burke '05. Congratulations on 
their recent graduations! Harvey 
Hecht's son, Jared, is in the fresh¬ 
man Class of 2009. Matt Heller's 
son, Benjamin, also is in the Class 
of 2009, and his son Andrew, is 
'05 Business. Matt has a rheuma¬ 
tology practice in Peabody, 

Mass., has participated in more 
than 100 clinical research trials 
and has written more than 20 
articles for medical journals and 
other publications. In 1996, he 
wrote a textbook that received an 
award as one of the best scientific 
texts of that year. 

For the third time in five years, 
Kevin DeMarrais has been 
selected as the top business 
writer in New Jersey by the Soci¬ 
ety of Professional Journalists. 

Jerry Oster, who teaches at 
Duke, has been awarded a Ten¬ 
nessee Williams scholarship to 
attend the 2005 Sewanee Writers 
Conference. He is working on a 
play about Keats. 

Richard Epstein used the Wall 
Street Journal opinion page to 
weigh in on the Supreme Court's 
controversial decision on emi¬ 
nent domain. With characteristic 
candor, Richard denounced the 
decision as a "new low point" in 
eminent domain jurisprudence, a 
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1965: Class members who registered for reunion include Donald Bachman, Douglas Barnert, Joel Berger, Steven Biro, Allen Brill, Leslie 
Brisman, Michael Bush, James Bush, James Carifio, Dan Carlinsky, Ronald Chevako, Michael Cook, Roger A. Dennis, Jan deVries, Jon Ell- 
man, Eugene Feldman, Alan Fenton, Andrew Fisher, Brian Fix, James Fleisher, Michael Friedman, Dean Gamanos, Alan Gelenberg, Lionel 
Goetz, Ira Gomberg, Edwin Goodgold, Louis Goodman, Peter Gorlin, Laurance Guido, Norman Guimond, Richard Haber, Robert Henn, Joel 
Heymsfeld, Stephen Hoffman, Jerry Hug, Paul Hyman, Michael Jacoff, Craig Karpel, L. Michael Krieger, Robert Kronley, Gerald Kruglik, 
Gerald Kruglik, Jeffrey Krulwich, Jay Kuris, Richard Lansing, Arnold Lesser, Barry Levine, Martin LeWinter, David Lionel, Ed Malmstrom, 
Robert Mattingly, Gideon Oberweger, Leonard Pack, Noah Robbins, Arthur Rosen, Daniel Roses, Peter Rutter, Peter Sack, David Sarlin, 
Michael Schaul, Jonah Schein, Charles Schwartz, Arthur Sederbaum, Dennis Selkoe, Steven Shama, Donald Shapiro, Frederick H. Shuart, 
Jr., Neil Silver, Roy Skodnick, J. Smith, Neil Smith, Stephen Steinig, David Stewart, Laurence Strenger, John Sullivan, Robert Szarnicki, 
Michael Tapper, Bernard Weinstein, Herb Weisberg, Serge Wind, Derek Wittner, Jay Woodworth, Robert Yunich and Leonard zwerling. 
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"shameful" decision that "has 
sustained a scandalous and cruel 
act for no public purpose at all." 
Also in the legal department, 
John Langbein wrote "Question¬ 
ing the Trust Law Duty of Loyal¬ 
ty: Sole Interest or Best Interest" 
for the March 2005 Yale Law Jour¬ 
nal. Jonathan Cott, author of a 
book on Bob Dylan, is quoted in 
a New York Times article that tries 
to decipher the meaning of 
Dylan's current national tour. 

A past column gave an incor¬ 
rect telephone number for Mark 
Florsheim in Jerusalem. The cor¬ 
rect number is 011-9722-586-8340. 
Call Mark, and write to me. 



Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Our 40th reunion, June 2-5, was 
a great success; see the class 
photo and a list of the almost 80 
classmates who registered. The 
occasion was hosted by Derek 
Wittner, dean of alumni affairs 
and development, and I join in 
his public congratulations to 
Donald Shapiro, who traveled 
from Taipei to join us. In addi¬ 
tion, although he lives in New 
York City, Doug Barnert took a 
redeye flight from Beijing in 
order to be at reunion; he looked 
none the worse for wear. Lionel 
Goetz flew from South Africa to 


make sure he could attend. 

We had several wonderful 
class-specific events. On Thurs¬ 
day evening, Mike Cook hosted 
a cocktail reception at his office. 
It was a pleasure mingling with 
classmates outside of our cus¬ 
tomary New York lunch group, 
including Mike Bush and Bob 
Henn from California, Brian Fix 
from Paris, and Robert Kronley 
and his wife, Ann Rosewater, 
who were married in April in 
Washington, D.C. 

On Friday, 37 of us met for a 
tour of revolutionary (down¬ 
town) New York, followed by 
lunch in Battery Park. This 
Columbia-educated crowd gave 
the professional tour guide a run 
for her money with their erudi¬ 
tion and arcane knowledge of 
the fine points of American and 
New York history. On Friday 
evening, we had a class recep¬ 
tion at the beautiful National 
Arts Club, attended by almost 
100 classmates and their spouses. 
I had good chats with Mike 
Friedman, Roy Skodnik, Bob 
Mattingly, Dan Carlinsky, Jan 
DeVries, Lou Goodman, Jeff 
Krulwich, Dennis Selkoe and 
others. We were definitely a con¬ 
vivial group! 

On Saturday morning, our 
classmates filled several tables at 
the Dean's Brunch and Convoca¬ 
tion; Derek noted that the 
younger classes were conspicu¬ 
ously absent, either because they 


were exhausted from partying or 
because the older alumni really 
want their breakfasts. This was 
followed by a barbecue under a 
tent on South Field, on a com¬ 
fortable, sunny day. On Saturday 
afternoon, along with Bob Kron¬ 
ley, Mike Friedman and Roy 
Skodnik, I joined a walking tour 
of Manhattanville, the area north 
of 125th Street where Columbia 
has substantial expansion plans. 
The tour was led by Warren 
Whitlock, Columbia's director of 
construction coordination. Sever¬ 
al alumni on the tour were con¬ 
cerned about the community 
relations aspect of the project, 
with memories of 1968 and 
Columbia's history of challenges 
with its neighbors. It appears 
that Columbia is making every 
effort to keep the affected com¬ 
munities informed and involved. 

On Saturday night, the class 
gathered for drinks in the beauti¬ 
fully refurbished lobby of Hamil¬ 
ton Hall, followed by dinner 
under a tent on Van Am Quad. 
David Helfand, professor of 
astronomy and one of the archi¬ 
tects of the new Science Core 
course, was our guest speaker. 

Finally, although it was not a 
class-specific event, no account of 
reunion would be complete with¬ 
out a mention of the splendid lec¬ 
ture presented by Dr. Richard 
Axel '67, with an overview of his 
Nobel Prize-winning research on 
the olfactory system. Axel con¬ 


cluded his talk with a brief allu¬ 
sion to the issue of academic free¬ 
dom in the wake of this year's 
controversy surrounding Colum¬ 
bia's Middle East and Asian Lan¬ 
guages and Culture department. 
Particularly in the sciences, he 
stressed, inquiry must be free and 
must take the researcher where it 
leads; it is then up to society to 
decide how and where to use the 
new discoveries. 

The reunion led to a collateral 
pleasure for me as your class cor¬ 
respondent: the communications 
I received from classmates who 
regretted they could not make it 
to reunion. 

Bob Caserio sent his regrets. 
Bob, head of the Penn State (Uni¬ 
versity Park) English depart¬ 
ment, was leaving to teach at a 
study abroad campus in Rome. 
He has been a professor of Eng¬ 
lish for three decades at such 
varied places as SUNY Buffalo, 
Yale, the University of Utah and 
Temple. Since earning his doctor¬ 
ate at Yale in 1973, Bob pub¬ 
lished two books and about 40 
articles, most of them about 
19th- and 20th-century English 
and American fiction. In 1980, he 
adopted a 2-year old El Salvado¬ 
rian boy, whom he raised with 
his partner, Kristoffer Jacobson. 
Kris and Bob maintain a house 
in Philadelphia, but Bob's job as 
the head of a huge department 
keeps him mostly in central 
Pennsylvania. 
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Bob concludes, "I hope I am 
not so busy, and still as healthy, 
when the next reunion rolls 
around. There are many old class¬ 
mates I would like to greet." Well, 
if we're "old" now, we'll be five 
years older in 2010. 

Gad Heuman sent greetings 
and regrets from England, stat¬ 
ing, "I would like to send my 
best wishes to all and especially 
to Mike Cook, whose reception I 
was sorry to miss." Gad says 
that his wife, Ruth Weinstock- 
Heuman '66 Barnard, should be 
credited with prodding him to 
provide this additional informa¬ 
tion: Gad is a history professor 
in the department of history and 
the Centre for Caribbean studies 
at the University of Warwick, a 
leading British university. He has 
written and edited several books, 
including The Slavery Reader and 
Contesting Freedom. Bob is work¬ 
ing on A History of the Caribbean. 

The daughters of two class¬ 
mates entered with the College's 
Class of 2009 this month: Mike 
Bush's daughter, Shana, and 
Michael Griffin's daughter, 
Emily, will carry on their fathers' 
Columbia traditions. In addition, 
three children of classmates grad¬ 
uated with the Class of 2005 in 
May: Jeffrey Krulwich's son, 
Michael; Peter Rutter's daughter, 
Melina; and Lionel Goetz's 
daughter, Keri. 

Larry Guido received the 


Send Us Your 
Class Notes! 

CCT invites all alumni to sub¬ 
mit Class Notes, either direct¬ 
ly to class correspondents or 
to cct@columbia.edu. Please 
remember that our publica¬ 
tion schedule has a signifi¬ 
cant lead time. As a result, 
notes sent to class corre¬ 
spondents or to the CCT 
office may not appear in 
the next issue. For 
example, news received by 
October 20 will be eligible 
for publication in the 
January 2006 CCT. Events 
such as weddings and 
births should be reported 
after the event occurs. 

For privacy reasons, Class 
Notes are accessible online 
via the alumni E-Communi¬ 
ty (https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom) only 
to registered members. 


Alumni Federation Medal at the 
Commencement luncheon in 
May for Conspicuous Alumni 
Achievement. Larry was "really 
moved" by this honor. 

CCT received a note from 
Robert Argand, who was "elected 
chairman of the emergency 
department of Peninsula Medical 
Center, Burlingame, Calif. [I've 
been in] medical practice 36 years 
and still find love, compassion 
and devotion in the work." 

Apologies to reunion attendees 
whose names I have not men¬ 
tioned. If I missed catching up 
with you at reunion, please drop 
me an e-mail to let me know what 
you're up to. 
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Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


Jay Deutsch lists his "biggest 
accomplishments: My wife. Rose, 
and I will be married 40 years in 
2006. Our daughters, Ellen and 
Karen, both Smith graduates, are 
married with children and live 
near each other in Providence, 

R. I. We live in Greenwich Village 
and keep busy by managing our 
family's commercial property 
and operating Leica Gallery at 
670 Broadway in association with 
Leica Camera AG in Germany 
and in the United States." Jay 
remembers his Columbia College 
years with great fondness and 
keeps in touch with his room¬ 
mate, Lenny Don Diego. Jay's 
e-mail is leicaphoto@aol.com. 

News from Alan Feldman: 

"I'm writing from Aix-en- 
Provence where my wife. Nan, is 
again teaching painting. My new 
book of poems, A Sail to Great 
Island, won the Felix Poliak Prize 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

I teach at Framingham (Mass.) 
State College, where I was named 
Distinguished Professor of the 
Year in June. All of this pales com¬ 
pared to the really big news, a 
first grandchild. Winter and 
spring were filled with wonderful 
mornings babysitting." Contact 
Alan at afeldman@frc.mass.edu. 

Rob Gilbert wrote, "I have 
been in Norcross, Ga., for nearly 
20 years. I lived in Charleston, 

S. C., for 10 years before that. In 
Charleston, I met and married 
Debra Dolin. We have two chil¬ 
dren, both graduates of Norcross 
H.S. Judith is a junior at The Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia, majoring in 
music performance (flute). Mark 
is a sophomore at Georgia Tech, 


where he plays tuba in the sym¬ 
phonic band, orchestra and brass 
ensemble, but he is majoring in 
physics with special interests in 
international affairs and econom¬ 
ics. He is a self-taught Linux 
developer; if you use the AbiWord 
word processor, you have seen 
some of his work. 

"Do you remember Nat 
Schoenfeld, the psychology pro¬ 
fessor? In 1966, he left Columbia 
and moved his program to 
Queens, which is why I have my 
Ph.D. from CUNY. Nat's son is 
Mark Schoenfeld. 

"My wife, Debbie, is a miracle. 
She was diagnosed with a malig¬ 
nant brain tumor 12 years ago, 
and she still is with us. Her 
longevity resulted in a delay in 
publishing the results of her clini¬ 
cal trial, and by the time the study 
was published her treatment 
(PCV + DFMO) had been super¬ 
seded by even more effective 
treatments. Debbie had to quit 
teaching in the DeKalb school sys¬ 
tem, and a few years later I 
stopped working to stay home to 
care for her. 

"I regret having been out of 
touch with my classmates since 
graduation. Now I see some 
familiar names popping up in the 
Obituaries column, and I chastise 
myself for allowing friendships to 
go dormant." Rob can be reached 
at rmgl23@columbia.edu. 

Erstwhile denizen of the IRT 
Edward Fink reports, "I live in 
Silver Spring, Md., and have two 
daughters, Elana and Rebecca, 
and two grandchildren, Tyree (10) 
and Jade (14 months), all living 
nearby, which is wonderful. I 
teach in the communication 
department at the University of 
Maryland, where I completed my 
eighth year as department chair 
and will continue as chair this 
year. I do research on social influ¬ 
ence, research methods and com¬ 
munication theory. I also have 
taught a course on humor and 
communication. (Rebecca, look¬ 
ing over my shoulder, says that I 
should say that I'm a workaholic, 
but I disagree.) From the Bronx 
and needing to save money, I was 
one of the few in our class living 
at home and taking the subway 
every day. The Columbia experi¬ 
ence opened my world of schol¬ 
arship, but I was probably more 
of a loner than others due to the 
commute. But, as you can see, I 
never really left college. I can be 
e-mailed at elf@umd.edu." 

Burt Gordon shares, "In June, 

I joined Phillips Nizer, where I 
will continue practicing in the 
corporate, securities, Sarbanes- 
Oxley and private equity and 
investment funds areas. On April 
28,1 spoke on the new accelerat¬ 


ed disclosure requirements under 
the federal securities laws at the 
New York State Bar Association 
seminar 'Securities Law for the 
Business Practitioner.' 

"My daughters, Amanda and 
Lucy, are well launched into 
adulthood. Amanda is a writer 
and the society editor for The New 
York Sun, partying with the New 
York elite most nights, and Lucy 
is beginning the second year of 
her internal medicine residency at 
NYU. In 2004,1 worked with the 
NAACP in Florida as a nonparti¬ 
san poll monitor. I was struck by 
the extraordinary commitment of 
voters in Florida, at least South 
Florida, where I worked, from 
every walk of life to cast their 
votes even in the face of long 
waits in line before and after poll 
closing and in persevering to 
exercise their franchise despite 
the many delays resulting from 
new equipment and new laws. 

"I am working with the City 
Bar Association and other groups 
on the 'voter-verified paper audit 
trail issue' for the 2006 election. 
The law on the books requires a 
'paper audit trail' for the 2006 
election. That's why New York 
State has to throw out its lever 
machines. Someone got the idea 
that the law doesn't require the 
'audit trail' to be verified initially 
by the voter. Go figure." Reach 
Burt at bkgny@optonline.net. 

"I am doing fairly well, having 
recovered from cardiac surgery 
and gone back to work in early 
November, after eight weeks off," 
informs Christopher Dykema. 
"I've always been a walker, and 
two or three weeks after surgery 
walked to Yonkers and back, 
about three miles. A foretaste of 
retirement, I think, and not 
unpleasant. 

"I believe Joel Blau and I are 
the only two social workers in the 
class. Fie is an academic and 
teaches social policy. I have 
worked in an emergency room in 
the Bronx for nearly 21 years. My 
sons, Michael and Daniel, gradu¬ 
ated in the classes of 2001 and 
2003." Christopher's e-mail is 
crdbronx@erols.com. 

We were fortunate to have had 
two absolutely glorious, sunny 
days in mid-May for the Class 
Day and University Commence¬ 
ment ceremonies. Our daughter, 
Sacha '05, was among the newest 
alumni class (see photo in July); 
that explains the nearly impecu¬ 
nious state in which we now find 
ourselves. Hearty congratulations 
to William Abrashkin, Charles 
Feldman and Edward Kabak, for 
John Abrashkin '05, Joseph Feld¬ 
man '05 and Elizabeth Kabak '05, 
newly minted Columbia alumni. 

We were honored by Dean 
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Austin Quigley and his associates 
at a beautiful reception, held in 
Casa Italiana, for alumni parents 
of the members of the graduating 
class. The day following the cere¬ 
monies, however, move-out day 
from the dorms, makes me some¬ 
what nostalgic for the days in 
September 1962, when we arrived 
on campus with two suitcases and 
in June 1966 moved out with 
three. Four carloads of "stuff" had 
accumulated — how on earth did 
they acquire so much? 

My wife and I are back in Rio 
de Janeiro and would be delighted 
to see classmates who are visiting 
this breathtakingly beautiful city. 


Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 
azl64@columbia.edu 

Martin Andrucki writes: "In 2000, 
my play, Manny's War, was nomi¬ 
nated for the new play award of 
the American Theater Critics' 
Association. Manny’s War is based 
on the true story of a Jewish- 
American G.I. taken captive by the 
Nazis at the Battle of the Bulge. 

"In 2002,1 was named Charles 
A. Dana Professor of Theater at 
Bates College in Lewiston, Maine, 
where I chair the department of 
theater and rhetoric. Later that 
year, I spent a term as a Fulbright 
scholar in Budapest studying con¬ 
temporary Hungarian drama. In 
2003,1 directed Eric Bogosian's 
play, subllrbia, at the International 
Contemporary Drama Festival at 
the Merlin Theater in Budapest. I 
spent spring 2005 with students 
from Bates in Budapest and 
Prague studying Central Euro¬ 
pean theater and film. 


"I also serve as a board mem¬ 
ber and dramaturg of The Public 
Theater, one of Maine's two 
Actors' Equity professional the¬ 
ater companies. My son. Max '99, 
is on his way to England to finish 
a Ph.D. in geography at the Uni¬ 
versity of Leeds. 

"I've been in touch with Mark 
Minton, who's on diplomatic 
assignment in Seoul; Bill Simon, 
who is a private school headmas¬ 
ter in Connecticut; and Rey 
Buono, who runs a university the¬ 
ater program in Kuala Lumpur. 
My wife, Judith (Cornell '68) is a 
partner in the law firm of Troubh 
Heisler in Portland and Lewiston. 
She's also a trustee of the Univer¬ 


sity of Maine and a member of 
the Maine Music Society and the 
Androscoggin Chorale. 

"I can be reached at mandruck 
@bates.edu." 

William T. Brown is an inde¬ 
pendent consultant "practicing the 
'dark art' of oil and gas exploration 
in the Rocky Mountains area." 

Congratulations to Mayer 
Freed, whose son, Joshua '05, 
recently graduated. Same to Joel 
Hoffman and daughter 
Francesca '05; and Jeff Nightin¬ 
gale and son, Andrew '05. 

Jack Dema, Alfred Jackson 
and Bennett Flax each have a 
child admitted to the Columbia 
Class of 2009. 

Eric Dannemann and Roger 
Lehecka remind us that our 40th 
reunion will be in 2007, and that 
it's not too early to start thinking 
about attending and contributing. 

Please write. 


|pj|P^| Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
■M New York, NY 10024 

abszzzz@aol.com 

As usual recently, I have been 
behind in my inquiries. I saw Pete 
Benitez, the judge, on 87th Street 
with flowers, as I recall, and on 
the way home. He looked great, 
was charming and in great humor 
and promised real material for 
our column. Well, nothing yet, but 
he has time to redeem himself or 
the verdict could be severe. Laps 
in the Columbia pool. He used to 
be a swimmer, I believe. 

Ira McCown has been express¬ 
ing interest in Columbia athletics, 
and Seth Weinstein has been 
mentoring John Baumann '08 in 
his real estate business. He reports 


that this is a rewarding and won¬ 
derful way to contribute to a fine 
athlete and John's bright future. 
Ken Tomecki is doing well. His 
son, Peter '98, is about to be a 
lawyer in the City of New York. 
That may mean that we will get to 
see Ken more often. He promised 
more information soon. 

Paul de Bary and I had one of 
our regular lunches at Rocke¬ 
feller Center in July. His son, 

John '05, returned from Shanghai 
and was off immediately to 
Hawaii. Mark Lebwohl '74, who 
would do well to be an honorary 
member of our class, invited me 
to be his guest at the Hillel Din¬ 
ner this year (Bob Kraft '63 


spoke). I talked to the wonderful 
and warm Patriots owner and 
heard Mike Sovern '53 being his 
good-humored and graceful self. 
And then President Lee C. 
Bollinger spoke of the Middle 
East department. The issue clear¬ 
ly has been a challenge for the 
president and the University. I 
hope that there will be great 
progress to address this matter; 
Bollinger reported some. 

According to reliable sources, 
there were four Class of 2005 
graduates whose dads were in 
our class: Eli - Jonathan Bauman, 
Anya - Peter Chemeff, John - 
Paul de Bary and Evan - Frank 
Lowy. Congratulations to all. 

I am sorry to report that Eric 
Lindermayer, a philosophy pro¬ 
fessor, passed away in April. 
Please let us know if you have 
more information about him. 
[Editor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 

I received this information 
about Jeff Rosen, whom I have 
tried to reach several times with 
no luck. Glad to see he is doing 
well and part of the large group 
of Columbia '68 folks in D.C. 

Here is the news: Jeff recently 
joined Cozen O'Connor's Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., office as of counsel 
in the business law department. 
Prior to joining the firm, Jeff prac¬ 
ticed with Dilworth Paxson in 
Washington, D.C. A former attor¬ 
ney with the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission's Division 
of Enforcement, Jeff practices in 
commodities and securities regu¬ 
lation, and litigation and enforce¬ 
ment defense, including arbitra¬ 
tions and mediation. His 
experience includes defending 
companies, industry participants 
and individuals in investigations 
brought by the SEC, NASD Regu¬ 
lation. and other securities agen¬ 
cies. Jeff a member of the business 
law, litigation and dispute resolu¬ 
tion sections of the American Bar 
Association. He also serves as a 
mediator for the Circuit Court of 
Montgomery County, Md., an 
arbitrator for the National Futures 
Association and a facilitator for 
the Mediating Commercial Dis¬ 
putes Workshop. 

The press release that had all 
this news also noted that Jeff 
earned his undergraduate and 
law degree from Columbia 
(1971). (He is among the 30 or 
more of our classmates in that 
class ... Andy Herz, who was 
president of that class, would 
know exactly how many of us 
joined our classmates, along with 
Bollinger, there. Jeff is admitted 
to practice in the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Ohio and 
before the U.S. District Courts for 
the District of Columbia and 
Maryland. Hope to get more 



Martin Andrucki ’67’s play, Manny’s War, was nominated 
for the new play award of the American Theater Critics’ 
Association. 


about Jeff for the next column. 

Stanley H. Johnston Jr., Hold¬ 
en Arboretum curator of rare 
books, recently was honored with 
the Charles Robert Long Award of 
Merit from the Council on Botani¬ 
cal and Horticultural Libraries. 
CBHL is the leading professional 
organization in the field of botani¬ 
cal and horticultural information 
services. I remember Stanley, who 
hailed from Cleveland as I recall. 
Congratulations. 

I talked to Greg Winn recently. 
He was in good humor and keep¬ 
ing busy in Washington, D.C. John 
Roy, when we spoke, was getting 
ready for a summer of sailing. I 
got an instant message from John 
Bums from Cape Cod ... sounds 
like he is enjoying that world. 

I was at the American Ballet 
Theatre recently and remembered 
the first time I saw Petrouchka at 
Lincoln Center, a long time ago. I 
think I may have been a College 
student. You see if you come from 
Arlington, Mass., New York can 
be fun at a young age, too. 

I read the CCT (January) cover 
story about Senator Barack 
Obama '83, and I enjoyed hear¬ 
ing him at the Democratic Con¬ 
vention. But there is another 
Columbia senator out there. I 
have been in New Hampshire a 
good deal recently and not long 
ago I received a nice note from 
Judd Gregg '69 ( see July CCT). 

The senator is among the most 
important and distinguished sen¬ 
ators and is the budget committee 
chair. It seems to me that as a for¬ 
mer congressman, governor and 
now a senator of many years — 
and a friend of Columbia — Judd 
should be in a primary for presi¬ 
dent in a few years. As I am not 
authorized to write this nor have 
I spoken to Judd — I will proba¬ 
bly hear that I am not supposed 
to be a booster — he deserves 
recognition and was given a John 
Jay Award by the College in 1993. 

I knew Judd in College and wish 
him and his family well. 

All the best to the Class of 
1968, and I promise to expand 
this column for the next issue. I 
hope everyone is healthy and 
enjoyed the summer and when 
this arrives is ready for 2006. 



Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


The last issue of CCT celebrated 
Commencement 2005 and this 
one marks the arrival of the Class 
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of 2009. We can relate to both 
events. To begin with, Joe Mater- 
na, Peter Samponaro and I 
marched in the parade of alumni 
on Class Day — three representa¬ 
tives among 50 years of gradu¬ 
ates, led by the 50th reunion 
class, 1955. While I'd like to say 
that Joe, Peter and I were "some¬ 
where in the middle of time," in 
truth we were noticeably closer 
to the front of the line than to the 
back. And, the arrival of a class 
ending in "9" means that this 
September is an anniversary of 
our arrival on campus. I've done 
the math: it's 40 years. Confirm¬ 
ing that we are of an earlier gen¬ 
eration, four of our classmates 
have children in the entering 
class: Eric Branfman (Joshua), 
Elliot Grossbard (Sylvie), Peter 
Hoffmann (Jeffrey) and Eric 
Witkin (Sarah). 

I asked Peter to give me news; 
he replied: "Caroline graduated 
from the College in 2003 (works 
at Kaye Scholer in anticipation of 
applying to law school); two 
other daughters — Amanda, 
Kenyon '04, and Nichol, a junior 
at Greenwich Academy); son 
Peter Jr., Yale '06.1 am trading 
municipal bonds for Ryan Beck & 
Co. in Greenwich, where I have 
worked since 1991." 

Joe was fitted out in an acade¬ 
mic robe for Class Day to cele¬ 
brate the graduation of Janine '05, 
the third of his daughters to 
attend the College. Here is his 
take on the day and some news. 

"The Alumni Parade of Class¬ 
es is a great idea. Thankfully, we 
had beautiful weather. It was a 
thrill for my daughters and me! 
Last May (2004), I switched law 
firms, accepting a position as a 
partner/head of the trusts and 
estates department at the firm of 
Solomon Pearl Blum Heymann & 
Stich. We have offices in New 
York, Denver and the Virgin 
Islands. I was formerly a part¬ 
ner/head of the trusts and 
estates department at Shapiro 
Beilly Rosenberg Aronowitz Levy 
& Fox. I love the new position 
and especially the beautiful win¬ 
dow views from the 35th floor of 
the Trump Building. 

"I am active in the trusts and 
estates field and serve on the 
Board of Governors and the 
Planned Giving Committee of the 
Arthritis Foundation - New York 
Chapter, where I do numerous 
will lectures at chapter headquar¬ 
ters and write various articles on 
wills, trusts and estate planning 
for Arthritis Reporter. I am an 
active member of the Parish Wills 
Committee of the Bequests and 
Planned Gifts Committee of the 
Archdiocese of New York and 
also serve as the Staten Island 


Chairman of that committee. I 
keep busy as a member of the 
Estate Planning Council of New 
York City and as a member of the 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Nation¬ 
al Trusts and Estates Association. 

"I have been a member of the 
Florida Bar since 1977 and am 
very proud to be listed in Marquis 
Who's Who in America and also in 
Who’s Who in American Law. My 
wife, Dolores, and I will be cele¬ 
brating our 30th wedding 
anniversary this December by 
vacationing in Portofino, Italy, 
and we are looking forward to the 
vacation (just the two of us). Dur¬ 
ing the past several years, we 
have been fortunate to travel as a 
family with our three daughters 
to Italy, France, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland and Sicily; we have 
fond memories of these trips." 

From Bill Stadiem: "My newest 
opus is Dear Senator (see July CCT), 
which I wrote with Strom Thur¬ 
mond's secret, black daughter, 
Essie Mae Washington-Williams 
(now 89). It was published by 
HarperCollins in February and 
rose as high as No. 8 on the NYT 
bestseller list. My last book, Mr. S: 
My Life With Frank Sinatra, also 
HarperCollins and a bestseller 
around the world, came out in 
paperback this June ... Dear Sena¬ 
tor draws heavily from a paper I 


confirmed for the Post the subject 
of his next book and added (in 
answer to the question you were 
thinking about) that "he has so 
far managed not to indulge in the 
services of prostitutes." 

Ed Hyman writes: "I was 
recently chosen to be the expert 
in a case of a defendant convict¬ 
ed of first-degree homicide who 
had been remanded by the Cali¬ 
fornia Appellate court for a retro¬ 
spective examination of adjudica¬ 
tive competency at the time of 
the trial. This is the first such ret¬ 
rospective examination in Cali¬ 
fornia legal history. Although 
most of my work in forensic psy¬ 
chology is in civil law, mainly in 
employment law, civil rights and 
torts, I still do some high-profile 
criminal matters of substantive 
interest. This was certainly one." 

On March 9, Jeff Glassroth 
joined the faculty of Tufts School 
of Medicine as vice dean for aca¬ 
demic and clinical affairs. This 
newly-created position is 
designed to help the medical 
school, in collaboration with 
Tufts-affiliated teaching hospitals, 
pursue its mission of promoting 
human health. After graduating 
from the College, Jeff attended 
the University of Cincinnati Col¬ 
lege of Medicine, remaining there 
to complete his internship and 


Jeff Glassroth ’69 joined the faculty of Tufts School of 
Medicine as vice dean for academic and clinical affairs. 


did in Jim Shenton '49's class 
about Reconstruction in South 
Carolina. No one can say that a 
Columbia education, even in the 
most recherche areas, doesn't pay 
off." ("Recherche" is an exotic 
word meaning "exotic.") 

"I've been traveling the world 
researching a new opus on luxu¬ 
ry prostitution and why America 
is so Puritan about the subject, 
while it's legal and high profile 
in other equally 'civilized' coun¬ 
tries, such as Spain, Germany, 
Australia and Israel, to name a 
few ... This book emanates from 
a paper I did for Superior Court 
Justice Ruth Bader Ginsberg '59L 
in her 'Sex-Based Discrimination' 
course. Vive l'universite!" 

While Bill generally is writing 
about other people, he was the 
subject of a New York Post article 
reporting on a dispute with his 
publisher Judith Regan over the 
cover credit for Dear Senator. Bill 
insisted and prevailed on his 
contract right to equal credit, 
leading Regan to say that Bill 
had an "obsession with hookers" 
and that she "is starting to feel a 
little sorry for the hookers." Bill 
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residency, then went to Boston 
University School of Medicine for 
a fellowship in pulmonary medi¬ 
cine. In the mid-1970s, he spent 
two years as a medical officer in 
the U.S. Public Health Service at 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention in the research 
branch of the Tuberculosis Con¬ 
trol Division. Since then, he has 
pursued research interests in 
tuberculosis and has traveled 
internationally, working in 
Ethiopia, India and Vietnam. 

Prior to Tufts, Jeff served as the 
George R. and Elaine Love Profes¬ 
sor and chaired the department of 
medicine at the University of Wis¬ 
consin School of Medicine. He 
previously held endowed chairs 
at Allegheny University of Health 
Sciences (formerly Medical Col¬ 
lege of Pennsylvania and Hahne¬ 
mann University) and Northwest¬ 
ern University, where he also 
served as associate dean for clini¬ 
cal and academic affairs and chief 
operating officer for the 400-mem¬ 
ber clinical practice. On the 
national level, Jeff recently served 
as president of the Association of 
Professors of Medicine and is a 
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former president of the 13,000- 
member American Thoracic Soci¬ 
ety. (Our class is well represented 
at Tufts School of Medicine, 
where Mike Rosenblatt is dean.) 

Mike Schell shared the news 
release and June 7 Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal article announcing his appoint¬ 
ment as vice chairman of Global 
Banking at Citigroup. Not only 
did Mike get this impressive posi¬ 
tion and attendant news coverage, 
but the Journal included a nice 
hand-drawn illustration of Mike. 
According to the Journal. "The 58- 
year-old will be expected to bring 
in new M&A business to Citi¬ 
group, a New York financial-ser¬ 
vices company, while also advis¬ 
ing on clients' major transactions." 

The press release provided this 
summary of Mike's career so far: 
"During his career, Schell has 
worked on a number of high-pro¬ 
file domestic and international 
deals - both negotiated and con¬ 
tested. He represents The May 
Department Stores in its $17 bil¬ 
lion merger with Federated 
Department Stores and last year 
he helped May acquire Marshall 
Field's. Signature deals include 
Daimler-Benz AG's historic 
merger with Chrysler, Alcoa's 
transformational acquisitions of 
Reynolds Metals, Alumax and 
Cordant, Dexter Corp.'s contest¬ 
ed defense against ISP, a Sam 
Heyman-controlled company, 
and Alltel Corp.'s acquisition of 
360 Communications. He was 
DaimlerChrysler's lead corporate 
counsel in its 4 \ year defense 
against Tracinda Corp.'s attack 
on the Daimler-Benz/Chrysler 
merger — recently won by Daim¬ 
ler Chrysler. 

"Schell started his Wall Street 
career in 1976 as a corporate asso¬ 
ciate with Cadwalader, Wicker- 
sham & Taft. He joined Skadden 
Arps in 1979 as a corporate M&A 
associate and was elected a part¬ 
ner there in 1984. He has a bache¬ 
lor's in English from Columbia 
and a J.D. from the Boston Uni¬ 
versity School of Law. He serves 
on numerous boards, including 
the Boston University Board of 
Trustees, the Boston University 
School of Law Board of Visitors, 
the National Down Syndrome 
Society Board of Directors, the 
Lake Forest Academy Board of 
Trustees and the American Insti¬ 
tute for Contemporary German 
Studies Board of Trustees. 

"Schell has been named one of 
the world's leading lawyers in 
M&A by Chambers Global: The 
World's Leading Lawyers every year 
since the publication began in 
2001 ." 

This all intrigued me, and I 
e-mailed Mike some questions, 
which he kindly answered: 
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MO: "What does it feel like to 
have a hand-drawn portrait in 
the Journal ?" 

MS: "It's an out-of-body experi¬ 
ence. I would never have expected 
to read the Wall Street Journal 
much if at all, let alone be men¬ 
tioned or 'pictured' in it. The irony 
is overwhelming. Go figure." 

MO: "What prompted this 
move at this stage of your career? 

MS: "The road of excess leads 
to the palace of wisdom. Don't 
look back, somebody may be 
gaining on you. Between William 
Blake and Satchel Paige, some¬ 
where lies the answer. It was time 
for something to shake up the 
power plant and reenergize. 
Something new, different and 
challenging. Last point: Since I 
was lucky enough to have the 
opportunity, I figured I had better 
take it. So, as you politely put it, 
'at this stage' I have a new job 
and new career." 

Mike also answered my request 
for some personal news. "Kathy is 
recovering from her second 
surgery to repair a badly broken 
humerus, but the plates, pins and 
screws all seem to be in place and 
she hopes to be swinging a golf 
club by August. My daughter, 
Jenny, works in Florida and is 
planning for graduate school in 
social work. Son Jamie is trading 
options on the CBOE and living in 
his folks' home territory in Chica¬ 
go. Son Blake finished his first year 
at Georgetown, which he loved." 

And now, the constant refrain: 
Please send me your news. 



Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., 
Apt. 9A 

New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


While it's been 39 years since we 
arrived on campus and became 
part of the Columbia community, 
we continue to make our mark on 
today's College, albeit through our 
offspring. Among the Class of 
2005 were Scott Zakheim, son of 
Dov Zakheim of Silver Spring, 
Md.; Sam Neuhut, son of Dennis 
Neuhut of Bay Harbor, Fla.; and 
Philip Sandick, son of Bennett 
Sandick of Naples, Fla. In addi¬ 
tion, the Class of 2009 boasts Jor¬ 
dan Keenan, son of Tom Keenan 
of Calgary, Canada; and Gyan 
Kapur, son of Raman Kapur of 
Princeton, N.J. 

Please submit your report of 
the events of our 35th reunion! 
The following was submitted by 
Bob Douglas: "Reunion Weekend 
on June 2-5 was enormous fun 
marked by good weather, a beau¬ 
tiful campus and great classmates. 
More than 40 of us (many with 



1970: Class members who registered for reunion include David Aborn, James Auchincloss, Thomas 
Baker, Albert Bergeret, Jerome Bergman, Stephen Bochman, Michael Braun, Steven Demby, Robert 
Douglas, James Farrow, Michael Friedman, Jeffrey Gordon, Norman Greene, Victor Hertz, Harold 
Hodes, Oscar Jaeger, Roland Johnson, Peter Joseph, Leo Kailas, Robert Kile, Arthur Kokot, Peter Lan- 
desman, Rob Leonard, William Longa, John Losk, David Luis, Joel Mintz, William Moore, Frank Mot¬ 
ley, Alan Myerson, Denis Neuhut, Martin Newhouse, James Periconi, Mark Pruzansky, Frederick 
Rapoport, Paul Rosen, Douglas Sebrin, Chuck Silberman, Martin Stone, Robert Stulberg, Ted Wirecki 
and Jacob Worenklein. 
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spouses!) attended one or all of 
the weekend's events, starting 
with a fabulous Friday evening 
cocktail reception in the beautiful 
home of Sheila and Mark Pruzan¬ 
sky. Some of us also attended the 
ARC reception in Hamilton Hall 
on Friday afternoon for those who 
do admission interviews for CC 
and SEAS. 

"Our reunion planning com¬ 
mittee, led by Alumni Office staff 
member Sharen Medrano and 
former staff member Vanessa 
Rosado, met regularly through 
the winter and included Michael 
Braun, Mark Pruzansky, Dan 
Feldman, Leo Kalias, Bob Dou¬ 
glas, Fred Rapoport, Charles 
Rappoport, Norman Greene, 
Mike Friedman and A1 Bergeret. 
My apologies if I have forgotten 
anyone on the committee. Al, 
founder, artistic director and 
orchestra leader of the New York 
Gilbert and Sullivan Players, was 
kind enough to host a great pre¬ 
reunion event at one of his per¬ 
formances of Pirates of Penzance 
at City Center theater. Sadly, the 
performance coincided with win¬ 
ter's one big blizzard. If you 
missed the performance, visit 
www.nygasp.org for the G&S 
Players' touring schedule. 

"The excitement for Reunion 
Weekend started gathering steam 
with Class Day and the Parade of 
Classes on May 17. Dov Zakheim, 
former undersecretary of defense, 
and I represented our class in the 
parade. Dov had reason to cele¬ 
brate; his son was graduating 


from the College. For those who 
haven't had a chance to witness 
the Class Day campus spectacle, 
it's definitely worth a shot. South 
Lawn didn't look like this when 
we were there! 

"On reunion Saturday, after 
recovering from Friday's gracious 
'Pruzansky Affair/ we made it to 
our class luncheon in Lerner in a 
room overlooking campus. It was 
a festive affair with good wine, 
good food and good conversa¬ 
tion. Welcoming comments were 
made, and Mike Braun updated 
us with the status of our class 
gift. After lunch, we spent the 
afternoon recuperating or attend¬ 
ing the many campus lectures 
and activities. Our class dinner in 
Low was more formal and took 
place in the gathering twilight, 
highlighted by dance music ema¬ 
nating from bands on Low Plaza. 
Dancing continued under a starlit 
sky late into the evening. 

"Our dinner guest speaker was 
Dr. M. Dianne Murphy, athletics 
director. I introduced Murphy 
and hung my Varsity 'C' jacket 
(track) behind the podium with a 
promise that by the time of our 
next reunion I would fit into it! 
Murphy gave us a candid view of 
Columbia athletics, what attract¬ 
ed her to the job and what she 
saw as her biggest challenges. 

One of her concerns, having 
never lived in a city, was how her 
Irish Setter would settle in. Hap¬ 
pily, dog and owner have settled 
in well. We're very lucky that 
Murphy has made her way onto 


Morningside Heights! 

"We held two phone-a-thons 
early in the year to alert class¬ 
mates about Reunion Weekend. 
Even classmates who would not 
be able to attend our reunion 
were happy to be contacted and 
catch up with the many changes 
at Columbia since our days on 
campus. Those who attended 
were pleasantly surprised that 
the campus had aged as well if 
not better than we had. Several 
alumni had not been back since 
graduation and were pleased to 
see how great the campus looks 
with its new construction and 
attractive landscaping. 

"Even though many of us were 
on different sides of the political 
fence as undergraduates (as I 
recall there were probably 15 dif¬ 
ferent sides of the fence you could 
be on, but Dean Fred White would 
know better than your humble 
writer!), we really seem to have 
finally come together as a class." 

On a related note, I recently 
hosted a weekend mini-reunion/ 
golf outing for several class mem¬ 
bers and a couple of stragglers 
from neighboring classes. Attend¬ 
ing were Dennis Graham, Bowen 
Pak '70E, Mike Bradley, Craig 
Fenton Archer, Bill Poppe, 

Bemie Josefsberg and yours 
truly. The stragglers were Jim 
Alloy '69 and John Macdonald 
'71. While there were no golf 
highlights, Dennis and Jim enter¬ 
tained themselves and possibly 
the group with a vintage rendi¬ 
tion of all of the Temptations' 
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Nicole, Jeremy, Scott and Wayne Cypen '72 celebrated the dedi¬ 
cation of the Wayne and Nicole Cypen School at Easter Seals 
Miami-Dade in Miami on April 20. 

PHOTO: TAD R. CYPEN 


greatest hits — all 33 of them — 
with spin moves and all. 

On the regular news front, 
Martin Newhouse, a reunion 
attendee, was the first to file a 
report: "At the end of June 2004, 
after 20 years as a litigator at 
Ropes & Gray in Boston, I retired 
from my partnership and joined 
the New England Legal Founda¬ 
tion as its general counsel last 
September. NELF is a nonprofit, 
public interest law firm (also 
headquartered in Boston) that 
advocates balanced economic 
growth throughout the New Eng¬ 
land region through a sensible 
balance of regulation, encourage¬ 
ment of free market forces and 
protection of property rights. Our 
primary activity is filing amicus 
briefs in cutting-edge appellate 
cases dealing with these issues. 

"In addition to my work as 
general counsel at NELF, I teach 
legal ethics as an adjunct profes¬ 
sor at Suffolk University Law 
School in Boston. Through my 
membership on the board of the 
Massachusetts Foundation for the 
Humanities, which funds human¬ 
ities projects throughout the state, 
I became involved in facilitating a 
literature and medicine seminar 
that meets once a month at the 
Lahey Clinic in Burlington, Mass. 
The seminar is attended by physi¬ 
cians, nurses, administrators and 
one of the chaplains at Lahey; its 
object is to give the members of 
the hospital community an 
opportunity to reflect together on 
the more general aspects of the 
human issues they deal with 
daily by discussing how those 
issues have been treated in vari¬ 
ous works of literature. 

"My wife, Nancy Scott, teaches, 
researches and writes about art 
history at Brandeis, where she has 


been since 1978. Our oldest 
daughter, Katie, graduated from 
the College of Arts and Sciences at 
NYU and will teach in the New 
York City public schools this fall 
while studying for her master's in 
education. Our son, Sam, is com¬ 
pleting his first year at Oberlin, 
and our younger daughter, Rebec¬ 
ca, is a freshman at Winchester 
H.S. in Winchester, Mass." 

Please use this template and 
drop me a note. I hope to see many 
of you at Baker Field this fall. 'Til 
then, take care and Go Lions! 


REUNION JUNE 8-11, 2006 

^ Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


Reunion Weekend 2006 is Thurs- 
day-Sunday, June 8-11. See you 
there. Also, if you are not receiv¬ 
ing the '71C eNewsletter, send me 
your name and e-mail address. 

David Siegel: "I recently 
returned from two days at the 
Columbia Commencement exer¬ 
cises. My daughter, Carolyn '05, 
received her bachelor's degree. 
She majored in Spanish and will 
attend the University of Madrid 
in a Middlebury College program 
to get her master's in Spanish. 

The campus looked great. 

"I recently retired as senior 
v.p., general counsel and chief 
restructuring officer of W.R. 

Grace & Co. and moved full-time 
to the mountains of Vermont." 

Arvin Levine's composition 
for brass ensemble premiered at 
the Fair Lawn (N.J.) Diamond 
Jubilee Band's Flag Day Concert 
on June 15. Arvin is a member of 
the band. Its information release 
notes that Arvin "received his 


B.A. from Columbia and his 
Ph.D. from Stanford University. 

In addition to his 'day job' in the 
computer field, he finds time to 
play trumpet in the FLDJB, to 
lead a Boy Scout Troop and to 
participate in his local syna¬ 
gogue. His musical background 
includes education at the Henry 
Street Settlement music school, 
Julliard and Columbia Universi¬ 
ty. He has performed with the 
All-City Concert Band in NYC, 
Columbia University Wind 
Ensemble and chamber ensem¬ 
bles, Stanford University Wind 
Ensemble, the Teaneck Concert 
Band, the Valley Winds of 
Jerusalem and, of course, the Fair 
Lawn Diamond Jubilee Band. 

This world premiere has been 
more than 30 years in the mak¬ 
ing, originating in a conception 
developed at Columbia Universi¬ 
ty and then carried around the 
world until it finally found fertile 
ground in Fair Lawn, N.J." 

Greg Wyatt: "In Stratford- 
Upon-Avon in Shakespeare's his¬ 
toric property, I unveiled my fifth 
bronze sculpture, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. It was permanent¬ 
ly placed in the Great Garden at 
New Place and unveiled by Pro¬ 
fessor Stanley Wells, chair of the 
Shakespeare Birthplace Trust, 
and Gregory Doran, assistant 
director of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. What an honor." 

Congratulations to (parent/ 
classmate in parentheses) Jessica 
Kingdon (Mark Kingdon), 
Rachelle Meyer (Bob Meyer), 
Meredith Milstein (Phil Milstein) 
and Mollie Schwartz (Jan 
Schwartz), all members of the 
Class of 2009. 

And congratulations to Daniel 
Binder (Jack Binder), Aaron Far- 
ber (Martin Farber), David 
Frucher (Meyer Frucher), Mered¬ 
ith Fuhrman (Richard Fuhrman), 
Robert Gutmann (Myron Gut¬ 
man), Zachary Rose (Eric Rose), 
Joshua Schickman (Mark Schick- 
man), Maia Selinger (Howard 
Selinger), Avraham Shinnar 
(Shlomo Shinnar), Carolyn Siegel 
(David Siegel) and Ann Staver 
(Charles Staver), all members of 
the Class of 2005. 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


pappell@aol.com 


Wayne Cypen writes, "Since 1998, 
I have spent most of my time 
doing charitable work. In Febru¬ 
ary, I was re-elected co-chairman 
of the board of the Miami Jewish 
Home and Hospital for the Aged, 
the largest non-profit, non-sectari¬ 
an geriatric care center in the 
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southeast. The Easter Seal Society 
of Miami-Dade County, of which I 
am a former chairman, recently 
renamed its school 'The Wayne 
and Nicole Cypen School' in 
honor of my wife and me (see 
photo). But I am proudest of the 
fact that my older son, Jeremy, 
valedictorian of his high school 
class, will enter Harvard (alas, not 
Columbia) College this fall." 

Bill Hudgins, a 12-year veteran 
of trucking journalism, including 
nine years as editor of Road King 
magazine, won the best of 2004 
award from the Truck Writers of 
North America. The winning arti¬ 
cle, "Size Does Matter," which 
appeared in the October 2004 
issue of Landline magazine, pub¬ 
lished by the Owner-Operator 
Independent Driver Assoc., exam¬ 
ined how big-rig builders design 
truck cabs to accommodate a wide 
range of body sizes and types. 

If you followed the intense 
battle over whether the Jets 
should be allowed to build a sta¬ 
dium over the railroad yards on 
the west side of Manhattan, you 
may have spotted the New York 
Times article highlighting Mike 
Gerrard's role in the debate. An 
environmental law expert, he 
was retained by Madison Square 
Garden to spearhead the attack 
of the project's opponents on its 
7312 page environmental impact 
statement. (At this point, the pro¬ 
posal seems dead.) 

Arthur Mehmel offered some 
recollections of our freshman year 
on the Columbia Connection web¬ 
site: "We formed a terrific group 
of friends in Hartley Hall in 1968, 
a time when we slept on bunk 
beds, doors had to be open when 
a girl was in the room, and the 
hallway floors were uncarpeted 
tiles. One night, we got the bright 
idea to wet down the long hall¬ 
way with soapy water. We ran 
and slid, like surfing, as far as we 
could. The winner slid so far that 
his lead arm went through the 
glass door at the end of the hall¬ 
way. We spent the rest of that 
night at St. Luke's Hospital get¬ 
ting stitches." If anyone knows 
Arthur's children, please feel free 
to share this with them. 

In the mood for what one 
reviewer called "classical surreal¬ 
ism?" Try Full Moon Music: Solo 
Piano Improvisations, Armen 
Donelian's new cd from Sunny- 
side. 

Children of the Class of '72 who 
graduated with the Class of '05 
include: Jason Porat (Marc Porat), 
William Gerrard (Michael 
Gerrard), Rebecca Karp (George 
Karp), Joanna Katz (Jamie Katz), 
Katherine Lane (Edward Lane) and 
Joanna Schacter (Steve Schacter). 

We had the pleasure of being at 
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graduation to see our daughter, 
Avigail, graduate from Barnard. A 
neat addition to the University's 
commencement that I don't 
remember from our day: in place 
of a formal recessional, the loud¬ 
speakers played Frank Sinatra 
singing "New York, New York," 
and many of the grads sang and 
danced along. 

And two children of class mem¬ 
bers will be entering with the Class 
of '09: Austin Carr (John Carr) and 
Margaret Lane (Ed Lane). Congrat¬ 
ulations to everyone! 

Finally, permit me to muse on 
the odd revolutions of the wheel 
of life. This winter, more than 33 
years after graduating from the 
College, I'll be returning to 
Columbia. I have accepted an offer 
to become the Elizabeth K. Dol¬ 
lard Professor in Psychiatry, Medi¬ 
cine and Law in the P&S psychia¬ 
try department, and director. 
Division of Psychiatry, Law and 
Ethics, New York State Psychiatric 
Institute. Though it won't be easy 
to leave the Boston area, where 
we've been nearly continually 
since medical school, and UMass 
Medical School, where I've 
worked for 20 years, Dede and I 
are excited about the prospect of 
returning to Columbia and NYC. 
The last 13 years as a department 
chair have been good ones, but I 
am eager to go back to full-time 
teaching and research. Hot tips on 
co-ops and condos on the West 
Side are more than welcome. 


Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 

New Haven, CT 06515 
betra@unicorr.com 

Well, the final count is in — three 
members of the Class of '09 are 
'73 progeny with one deferred to 
'06. One not mentioned previous¬ 
ly is Meir Stampfer's daughter, 
Eliane. Legacy graduates in '05 
were Kathryn (William Ebner), 
David (Mark Lehman), Samantha 
(Henry Luk), David (Alan 
Shamoon) and Daniel (Steven 
Wolf). There are 18 children-o'- 
'73ers now in the College, certain¬ 
ly a life-enhancing number (and 
at least one niece). 

In related news, on the Colum¬ 
bia website is a page called "My 
Columbia" (www.columbia.edu/ 
cu/alumni/connection/connect/ 
sl_3.html), where alumni share 
memories of their time on the 
Heights. James Minter mused of 
Ben Jerman, who was Fumald's 
"genius loci, the guardian spirit of 
the place." Henry Rosenberg 
remembered Carman as "horri¬ 
ble," but with some of the best 
roof views in NYC. 

Fred Hallal rims an education¬ 



al cable access channel in 
Dighton, Mass., and teaches and 
coaches football at several schools 
in his area, from secondary to col¬ 
lege level. He got his doctorate in 
higher ed in '99 and looks for¬ 
ward to working full-time in 
higher ed admin within a few 
years. Fred sends his best to "all 
his old (!) rugby chums." 

Thom Harrow got his M.B.A./ 
M.S. in architecture from CU in 
'76; after 20 years in investment 
banking, he started Harrow & 

Co., a business developing and 
financing real estate related to avi¬ 
ation for companies such as 
FedEx and UPS. This year he also 
became president of Branson Air¬ 
port, a company developing the 
first private airport in the United 
States. Thom is married and lives 
in New Canaan, Conn.; he and his 
wife, Kristen, have four children. 


mates are about to face this real¬ 
ization: the children of Ed Berlin¬ 
er (Jonathan), Steve Kaplan 
(Darcy) and Meir Shinnar (Shu- 
lamit). Congratulations to the new 
members of the Class of '09 — 
and to their parents! 

More kudos must go to the 
classmates who were able to 
watch their children graduate in 
the spring. Six classmates had 
children in the Class of '05: 
Richard Koo (Derrick), Ed Korn- 
reich (Mollie), Robert Kraft 
(Michael), Charles Leiwant 
(Zachary), Tim Marcovy (Aaron) 
and Robert Schwarzberg (Marc). 
I'm sure future columns will con¬ 
tain updates on the paths chosen 
by each of them. 

Two classmates sent e-mails 
about major career changes. 
Strangely, both involved various 
forms of investment banking and 


was when I learned I drew num¬ 
ber 25 in the 1971 summer lot¬ 
tery. Those of us born 1952 had 
the last 2-S deferments allowed. 
My brother, born in 1953, was in 
the lottery for real (i.e., with no 
student deferment), but drew 
number 328." Steve concludes, 
"The 2-S was an important ele¬ 
ment of the continuing Faustian 
bargain in which Ivy Leaguers 
stay out of harm's way while the 
burden of keeping the world safe 
for democracy (or whatever you 
choose to call it) falls largely on 
the relatively less privileged." 

Is there an old College buddy 
you have lost track of? Want to 
find out what has happened to 
him? Let me know, and I'll do 
some digging for you. While 
you're at it, include an update on 
yourself so others will know 
what you are up to! 


Fred Hallal ’73 runs an educational cable access channel 
and teaches and coaches football at several schools. 


Paul Ho is in private ortho¬ 
paedic surgery practice in Indi¬ 
anapolis; he enjoys time with his 
young kids and his 23-foot sail¬ 
ing sloop. 

Ve get so soon shmart, yet so 
late old. Keep 'em firin'. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


As the new academic year begins 
on Momingside Heights, I am 
drawn to memories of that hot 
September three decades ago 
when we arrived in our bell bot¬ 
toms and work shirts. Just a few 
months earlier we were the "big 
fish" in our small high school 
ponds — we were the know-it-all 
seniors and presumably among 
the brightest in our schools. It 
only took a few weeks for many 
of us to realize that we were in a 
very different pond. Not only 
were we back to being know- 
nothing freshmen, but we were 
surrounded by incredibly bright 
classmates who had each bested a 
half-dozen other applicants. 

Just imagine the situation for 
the freshmen who arrived this 
month. The College has become 
so competitive that each of the 
freshmen has had to outgun a 
dozen other bright applicants. 
Those chosen must have been the 
"really big fish" a few months 
ago. However, I have no doubt 
they, too, are having the same 
humbling experience we had. 

The children of three class- 


both classmates live in California. 
Marc Reston wrote, "I finally 
decided to make the jump from 
serving nonprofits as an invest¬ 
ment banker to working at a non¬ 
profit. I now am the COO for the 
Asian Art Museum in San Fran¬ 
cisco." Marc said what attracted 
him to the job was the "sheer 
challenge and excitement of pro¬ 
tecting an art collection valued at 
$6 billion and doing battle with 
the mayor's office over munici¬ 
pal support for the museum." 
Marc's older daughter began her 
sophomore year at UC Santa Bar¬ 
bara and his younger daughter is 
in the 10th grade at the French 
American International School in 
San Francisco. 

The Daily Variety tipped us off 
to the latest move of a career¬ 
changing classmate. Isaac Palmer 
left his role as senior v.p. for corpo¬ 
rate development at Paramount 
Pictures and will head a new Los 
Angeles office for Fortress Invest¬ 
ment Group (a New York-based 
asset management firm that han¬ 
dles more than $15 billion). Isaac's 
group will focus on media and 
entertainment investments. Before 
Fortress and before Paramount, 
Isaac was the v.p. for business 
affairs at Ogden Corp. in NYC. 
Going way back, he was a Man¬ 
hattan district attorney. 

The subject line of Steve 
Lynch's e-mail was "1952 vs. 

1953 — Big Difference." 

Intrigued, I opened it and found 
the latest installment on memo¬ 
ries of The Draft: "Like 9-11 and 
the Kennedy assassination, I 
have a vivid memory of where I 



Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073-1067 


rcnl6@columbia.edu 


Our 30th reunion has occurred, 
giving us lots of wonderful memo¬ 
ries and renewed (and new!) 
friendships. To those of you who 
attended, it was great to see you. 

To those of you who could not 
attend, we missed you and hope to 
see you at our 35th in 2010. While I 
tried to remember everyone I 
spoke with and spouse's names, I 
know I have not mentioned every¬ 
one. My apologies in advance! 

On Thursday evening, Lisa and 
Richard Witten opened their 
Manhattan pied a terre for cock¬ 
tails and conversation. While 
enjoying the view east to Central 
Park and south to central Manhat¬ 
tan, we met classmates, spouses 
and friends. Bob Katz and his 
wife, Jane, and Sigmund Wiss- 
ner-Gross were there. Dean 
Austin Quigley attended and 
reminded us how critical alums 
are to the College and its current 
and future students. Then, many 
of us were off to theater, sympho¬ 
ny and other NYC events. 

On the way to see Julius 
Caesar, I shared a cab with my 
freshman year roommate, Jose 
Martinez, and met his wife, Lisa, 
downtown, where she had been 
attending a seminar. I haven't 
seen Jose since graduation, and 
so had never met Lisa, but the 
three of us bonded immediately, 
and spent much of the weekend 
in each other's company. Two 
weeks later, during a business 
trip to Cincinnati, the three of us 
met again for dinner at one of 
their favorite French bistros. 

On Friday, many of us spent 
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1975: Class members who registered for reunion include Barry S. Berger, Barry Concool, Richard S. 
Corenthal, Gene Davis, Louis Delaveris, James Dolan, Douglas Emde, Guy Golembiewski, Richard 
Granofsky, Stephen Jacobs, Robert D. Katz, Gerard F. Keating, Richard Koretz, Steven Krasner, Eric 
W. Kristensen, Stewart K. Lazow, Charlie Lindsay, J.L. Lindsey, Joseph A. Lipari, Jay D. Lisnow, Tom 
Losonczy, Moses Luski, Ira Malin, Jose Martinez, Randolph McLaughlin, Randy Nichols, Robert 
Phelps, Barry Pinchoff, Joseph Pober, Steven Pollack, Robert C. Schneider, Robert Sclafani, Peter 
Scotto, Neil Selinger, Samuel Shafner, Andrew Sustiel, Anthony F, Tagliagambe, Michael B. Telep, 
Floyd A. Warren, David J. wine, Sigmund S. Wissner-Gross and Richard Witten. 
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time on various tours. Regina and 
Bob Schneider and Sam Shafner 
and his wife, Rosalind, and I 
joined the tour to the Rockefeller 
estate, Kykuit, up on the Hudson 
River. I had been introduced to 
Regina several times, but we also 
hit it off and had a hoot of a time! 
Bob and his family are active on 
many Columbia fronts — the 
whole family attended Dean's 
Day, and Bob has been active in 
the revitalization of the Alumni 
Club of Nassau County. On Satur¬ 
day morning, I met his son, John. 


Friday evening cocktails were in 
the recently renovated lobby of 
Hamilton Hall, with the two 
Tiffany stained-glass windows 
from the Columbia library from 
the Rockefeller Center years. How 
they remained in hiding for all of 
these years is a mystery to me! 

Saturday was a packed day. In 
the morning, we met for brunch 
and an open convocation, where 
a number of classmates (and 
alums from other classes) were 
recognized for service to the Col¬ 
lege. Later that morning, I was 
honored to introduce the reunion 
keynote speaker. Dr. Richard 
Axel '67, co-winner of the 2004 
Nobel Prize winner in Medicine. 


We went on to brunch on Fur- 
nald lawn, and Randy 
McLaughlin arrived for a quick 
visit. He had planned to attend 
many reunion events, but his 
daughter, a competitive gym¬ 
nast, had sprained her ankle the 
night before, and so he was only 
able to make a brief appearance. 
Eric Kristensen and his partner, 
Geoff Reid, came for the barbe¬ 
cue and to attend the Pride 
Reception in the afternoon. 
Barry Concool and family 
attended, too. 


After lunch, Neil Selinger 
moderated a panel discussion on 
sports in the 2000s, with panelists 
Steve Krasner (in town for a sign¬ 
ing of one of his many books), Jeff 
Kessler and Columbia Athletic 
Director M. Dianne Murphy. Later 
that afternoon, I helped to host the 
first Pride Reception at a Colum¬ 
bia reunion, and about 40 people 
attended, including a number of 
classmates. (Eric said that a Pride 
Reception would compel him to 
attend, and he did!) 

The highlight of the weekend 
was our class dinner in the Starr 
East Asian Library. Jose and I 
were ready with big greetings for 
our third Carman Hall room¬ 


mate, Charlie Lindsay, attending 
with his wife. Fern Morgan. (Bill 
McCarthy '74, our fourth room¬ 
mate, promises to attend our next 
reunion.) Jim Dolan and I spoke 
about one of our favorite Colum¬ 
bia professors, Elaine Pagels. 

(She was one of Terry Mulry's 
favorites, too.) Barry Pinchoff 
and Barbara Zucker-Pinchoff 
chatted about old times and 
shared a few laughs. 

After cocktails and conversa¬ 
tion, we assembled on the steps 
for our class picture (see photo)} 
you will find the names of every¬ 
one who registered with the 
photo. Neil Selinger spoke about 
planning for the reunion, where 
we are as a class and what we 
can do to further be of service to 
alma mater. (Neil reminds us all 
that woe be unto anyone who 
refers to his wife, Rima Grad, as 
Mrs. Selinger!) Ira Malin 
announced our class gift and 
asked that I acknowledge (for 
him) Bob Katz, Joe Lipari, Steve 
Jacobs and Neil for their 
fundraising efforts. We spent the 
rest of the evening drinking 
champagne and enjoying choco¬ 
lates as we danced on Low Plaza. 

And now for some news from 
classmates who could not attend: 
After graduating with a German 
major, Joe Cervone went to 
NYU's graduate business school, 
got an M.B.A. in accounting and 
tax, went to work for an account¬ 
ing firm and took and passed the 
C.P.A. exam. He's been in private 


practice for more than 20 years. 
Joe's office is in White Plains and 
he lives in Scarsdale. He and his 
wife, Andrea, recently renewed 
their vows after 20 years of mar¬ 
riage. They have two children, 
John and Catherine. 

Joe has stayed in contact with 
Edward Steves '78L. Joe sought 
out crew coach Norman Hildes- 
Heim '60 about 18 years ago, and 
they had dinner a few times, but 
unfortunately lost track of each 
other thereafter. Joe would love 
to hear from members of the 
freshmen lightweight crew team 
of 1971-72. 

In January 2005, Peter D. 
McCann was appointed chairman 
of the department of orthopedic 
surgery at Beth Israel Medical 
College, where he specializes in 
shoulder and elbow surgery. Fran 
Minarik and Terry Mulry sent 
regrets on reunion due to other 
commitments and obligations. 

Joshua J. Wiener could not 
attend due to travels and com¬ 
mitments. In the summer 
between our sophomore and 
junior years (while a camp coun¬ 
selor in Connecticut), Josh met a 
beautiful, intelligent and 
resourceful young lady from 
Louisville, Miss., Judy Mitchell, 
and they married in 1976. Josh 
and Judy lived in Yonkers for a 
year where Josh taught piano in 
Westchester County and did 
musical gigs here and there. Judy 
entered the University of Missis¬ 
sippi ("Ole Miss") law school in 
1977 and Josh enrolled there in 
1978. Upon graduation in 1981, 
Josh clerked with Fifth Circuit 
Chief Judge Charles Clark. He 
joined a large law firm in Jackson 
(20 lawyers) in 1982 and became 
a partner in 1987, but decided to 
go on his own; he and Judy 
became law partners in 1992. 

After 10 years of the Wiener 
Law Firm, Josh joined Butler 
Snow, where he has specialized 
in litigation and tried many 
cases. He is regular counsel to 
several businesses and individu¬ 
als and does a good bit of busi¬ 
ness work, as well. His daughter, 
Julie is CC'02, and his son, 

Henry, is CC'07. Josh is very 
proud of their careers at Colum¬ 
bia and is glad that the Wiener 
family has continued its tradition 
there. (Josh's mother attended 
Barnard and got her Ph.D. at 
Teachers College). His third child 
is a junior at Williston Northamp¬ 
ton prep school. 

After spending last fall at the 
Mountain School in Vermont and 
two years in Easthampton, Mass., 
Josh thinks he's going to want to 
"head south" and walk a different 
path than his older siblings. 

Music remains a big part of Josh's 


Isaac Palmer ’74 left his role as senior v.p. for corporate 
development at Paramount Pictures and now will head up 
a new Los Angeles office for Fortress Investment Group. 
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life, although all his piano playing 
is free of charge. In recent years, 
he's directed the choir at his syna¬ 
gogue in Jackson. People say 
they're pretty good, and they 
haven't shot the piano player yet. 

Planning has begun to keep 
our class in touch and active until 
we meet again in 2010. Bob Katz 
hosted a 'Thank You Gathering' 
at his office during the summer, 
where the reunion committee and 
other classmates met to celebrate 
a successful reunion. The group 
also began to brainstorm ideas for 
building on this year's success 
and keeping classmates connect¬ 
ed going forward. If you have 
any suggestions, feel free to send 
them to me or to the Alumni 
Office. And, of course, keep the 
cards, letters and e-mails coming! 


REUNION JUNE 8-11, 2006 

^ Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing and 
Rhetoric 

Stanford University 
450 Serra Mall 
Building 460, Room 223C 
Stanford, CA 94305-2085 
caml31@columbia.edu 


A column full of doctors! 

After graduating, Ben Tsang 
spent four years at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine in 
the Bronx and then did a residen¬ 
cy in pediatrics at Montefiore. He 
came home to the Columbia fam¬ 
ily for a neonatology fellowship 
at Columbia-Presbyterian and 
followed up with a year attend¬ 


even though he was a bio major: 
"It really helped to enrich my life 
and my perception of the world," 
he says, adding, "I'd love to hear 
from other '76ers, especially those 
poor commuters!" 

Mark Hoffman has spent 19 
years in the private practice of 
medical oncology and hematol¬ 
ogy in Glens Falls, N.Y., and 
says he's realized that he really 
likes what he does. "Neverthe¬ 
less," he goes on, "my wife, 
Cheryl, and I are looking at the 
coming years with excitement 
and trepidation as our children, 
Joe (Northeastern) and Shira 
(Barnard) will be away at college 
simultaneously. I'm thinking of 
devoting more time to two of 
my hobbies: lobbying for envi- 
ronmentally-friendly community 
planning and helping keep 
Judaism alive and meaningful in. 
'Hometown USA' (nickname for 
Glens Falls)." Some people Mark 
is curious about are Carman 
roommates J. Mario Lara and 
Joe Cellini; John Jay compatriots 
Wilfred Lee and Sherman Lip- 
schitz; and Hartley roommate 
David Cohen '77. 

Richard Rohr runs the inpa¬ 
tient medical service at a small 
hospital in Connecticut, super¬ 
vising a staff of doctors. He vis¬ 
its Columbia every year for 
Dean's Day. This year, he heard 
professors explain why the exit 
polls in the 2004 election were so 
wrong and why democracy in 
Iraq is doomed to fail. "If you 
have forgotten what makes 
Columbia great," Richard says. 


Dennis Gibbens ’76 has an architectural practice in L.A. that 
does mostly residential architecture and landscape design. 


ing at Harlem Hospital. Ben 
moved to Connecticut in 1987 
and worked at Norwalk Hospital 
for 11 years in neonatology. Hit¬ 
ting what he describes as his 
"midlife crisis," he did a year of 
general pediatrics before return¬ 
ing to neonatology. He is at St. 
Vincent's Medical Center in 
Bridgeport, Conn., where he is 
chief of neonatology and chairs 
the pediatrics department. 

Ben has been married to Tere¬ 
sa, an anesthesiologist, for 25 
years. His son, Christopher (19), 
is at Georgetown and his daugh¬ 
ter, Victoria (17), is a senior. She is 
planning to apply early to 
Columbia and hopes to make it 
into the Class of 2010. Ben has 
been doing Columbia admissions 
interviews for two years and 
enjoys telling young people about 
his experiences in Humanities 
and Contemporary Civilization, 


"come to Dean's Day. The cam¬ 
pus iooks pretty good these 
days, though I think Alfred 
Lerner Hall is a much less ele¬ 
gant building than Ferris Booth 
(which it replaced), though it 
makes better use of space." 

And a few non-doctors: Bar¬ 
rett Brick recently celebrated 25 
years of living in Washington, 
D.C., where he is an attorney 
with the FCC's Wireless Telecom¬ 
munications Bureau. He and his 
partner, Antonio Ruffini, com¬ 
mute between D.C. and South 
Africa but look forward to retir¬ 
ing in a few years and moving 
there. "I returned to the campus 
last year for the festivities sur¬ 
rounding my law school class' 
(Columbia '79) 25th reunion, and 
I look forward to returning next 
year for our class' 30th." Barrett 
learned that two of his photos 
will be included in Images of 


America:. Gay and Lesbian Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., to be published this 
month by Arcadia Publishing. 

Geno Rice attended Dean's 
Day and heard the morning talk 
on Robert Moses by Professor 
Hilary Ballon from the art history 
department (and thought it was 
excellent), and had lunch with 
Bob Schneider '75 and his wife, 
Regina Mullahy '75 Barnard. "We 
sat around V&T all afternoon, 
and so leisurely was our meal 
that we missed the afternoon lec¬ 
tures." Geno's daughter is a 
freshman at Rutgers. 

Dennis Gibbens has been 
busy with his architectural prac¬ 
tice in Los Angeles. The work is 
mostly residential architecture 
and landscape design. The office ‘ 
has grown during the past few 
years and soon will move when 
the new office space in Venice is 
completed sometime next year. 

"I am in contact with many 
friends from the Architecture 
School ('79), but I don't run into 
many College classmates." Den¬ 
nis recently returned from his 
first trip to Japan, where he visit¬ 
ed the new and the old architec¬ 
ture with equal interest and 
admiration. 


David Gorman 
111 Regal Dr. 

DeKalb, IL 60115 
dgorman@niu.edu 

Just some brief updates this time 
around. 

In Cleveland, Jess Lederman is 
executive v.p. in charge of the 
national mortgage banking divi¬ 
sion of Ohio Savings Bank. 

From Austin, Artie Gold 
announces the birth of a second 
son, Alex, in April (Paul, his first, 
is 3). He reports that Leland 
Beatty received an M.B.A. from 
the University of Texas and, after 
many years in public service in 
the state, has moved to Alaska, 
where he works with Alaskans 
for Rights and Revenue. Ever 
alert, Artie also reports catching 
David Rothkopf being inter¬ 
viewed on C-SPAN (interviewed, 
if I had to guess, about his latest 
book. The Price of Peace: Emer¬ 
gency Economic Intervention and 
U.S. Foreign Policy). "It was one 
of those, 'hmmm, name sounds 
familiar, looks familiar, get out 
the yearbook, yup!' kinds of 
experiences," notes Artie. 

Congratulations to Ed Backus 
(Ridgefield, Conn.) and David 
Stanton (Newport Beach, Calif.), 
parents of Class of '09 admits; con¬ 
grats also to Ken Hilton (New 
Rochelle, N.Y.) and Mike Horn 
(Silver Spring, Md.), dads of '05 
graduates. 


Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 

New Haven, CT 06511 
mnemerson@snet.net 

The timing of these columns is 
such that this edition was due 
before the July column was pub¬ 
lished. So, things can get a bit out 
of touch. Still, CCT gets better all 
the time, and if we had the mate¬ 
rial, it would be great to be going 
. to print so frequently. I consider 
the last few issues to be the calm 
before the storm, as we are only 
three years away from our 30th 
reunion. It would be great to 
hear from you. 

Congratulations to four class¬ 
mates who have children in the 
freshman gaggle, or I suppose I 
should say pride: Eli Bryk, 
daughter Alyssa; Ed Eberle, 
daughter Sarah; Doug Hutt, 
daughter, Michelle; and Jonathan 
Kolatch, daughter Diane. I don't 
think I need to say anything about 
the gender diversity of the Col¬ 
lege these days, but it would be 
nice if a few guys got in. 

Scott Jacobs has joined the law 
firm Tannenbaum Halpem Syra¬ 
cuse and Hirsehtritt, where he will 
be a partner and lead its private 
client, trusts and estates work. 

By the time you read this, I 
hope to have had an eventful sum¬ 
mer of fun travel. I planned to 
accompany my wife, Marian '77 
Barnard, to Venice, where she 
teaches Chinese environmental, 
leaders who Somehow prefer to 
meet her in Italy rather than 
spending time at Yale in New 
Haven. In support of Tom Fried¬ 
man, this may be the best proof yet 
of their growing sophistication. 
Later, I will take the girls, Elana 
(.15) and Joy (11), to Tahiti and Bora 
Bora for a few weeks, where we 
will meet Marian after she finishes 
another Pacific Rim environmental 
program, this time in Singapore. 

Your humble scribe continues to 
create a technology-based econom¬ 
ic development policy for Con¬ 
necticut helping companies of all 
sizes, but especially start-ups, 
grow in the state. Visit us at 
www.ct.org to see what the tech¬ 
nology council is all about. 

I have plunged back into real 
estate development and now 
have a beautiful, fully rehabbed 
(a year later — there is a book in 
here somewhere) 1921 apartment 
building across the street from 
the Yale campus. Until you have 
tried to rewire a building with 2- 
foot-thick brick walls inside and 
out, you don't know the defini¬ 
tion of plaster dust. If your kids 
need a place to stay in New 
Haven, give me a call. 

Hope you enjoyed your 
summer! 
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Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., 

Ste 303 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Michael Canning has happily 
been doing general surgery in 
Miami for the past 15 years. Aron 
Wahrman '80 wrote from 
Philadelphia, where he practices 
plastic and hand surgery. Aron 
has five children, including a 1- 
year-old daughter. 

After graduating from the 
College, Alex Sherman attended 
NYU medical school and eventu¬ 
ally joined its clinical faculty in 
gastroenterology. He is clinical 
assistant professor of medicine. 
Alex "assisted Alan J. Gerson in 
his election to New York City's 
City Council in 2001, represent¬ 
ing District 1 in lower Manhat¬ 
tan. In this capacity, I have had 
the opportunity to advise him on 
medical issues, including the 
high prevalence of hepatitis B 
infection in the Chinatown com¬ 
munity. Many persons in this 
community are poor, undocu¬ 
mented and uninsured, and face 
insurmountable language and 
cultural barriers to accessing 
proper health care. To tackle this 
issue, we (and others) estab¬ 
lished the Asian-American 
Hepatitis B Program, a 
private/public coalition dedicat¬ 
ed to the control and eradication 
of hepatitis B in the Asian-Amer¬ 
ican community. The program 
applied for public funding from 
the City Council in 2004 and was 
awarded a sizable grant to pur¬ 
sue its objectives. I am one of the 
principal investigators of the 
program. Although the initial 
focus was on Chinatown, the 
program plans to expand in the 
near future into a citywide out¬ 
reach, education, screening, vac¬ 
cination and hepatitis B treat¬ 
ment campaign." 

Alex married Ivy Baer '78 
Barnard in 1982, and they have 
two sons — Scot, a junior at 
Boston University's School of 
Communications, and Rodger, a 
ninth-grader at Friends Seminary 
in New York. 

Marty Nowak is doing well in 
his dental practice in a Buffalo, 
N.Y., suburb. His practice is 
growing and ready to add more 
partners. Marty, and his wife, 
Lynn, have three children. Their 
oldest, Kacie, completed her 
sophomore year at St. Bonaven- 
ture; Betsy (17) and Rich (14) are 
in high school. Marty recently 
ran into a large group of class¬ 
mates at the football/golf outing 
in May and thanks Bodan Sosiak 
for coordinating the weekend 
activities. 


Former Spectator editor-in- 
chief Joe Ferullo lives in L.A. 
and is senior producer of the 
news magazine Dateline NBC. 
Charlie Alvare also lives in L.A. 
and teaches political science at 
Los Angeles City College. "Prior 
to embarking on my second, 
post-9-11 career (after earning a 
master's in international relations 
at Cambridge University in 
2003), I worked for many years 
in entertainment and advertising 
in Los Angeles and New York." 
Charlie has a subsidiary career as 
a photographer. 

Landrum "Brewer" Shettles 
Jr. founded a record label. Liq¬ 
uid Fusion, accepted by the 
International Online Distribu¬ 
tion Alliance in February 2005 to 
license songs with major online 
retailers such as iTunes, Napster, 
Starbucks, MSN and Liquid 
Audio. In April, Brewer was a 
"guest 'elevator' pitchee on the 
nationwide entrepreneur show. 
Start Up Nation. We discussed 
the need to sell to a niche mar¬ 
ket in the music business along 
with ways to promote bands on 
public access TV." Liquid Fuison 
prepared rock, country and 
blues CDs for submission to the 
recent Grammy Awards, of 
which Brewer and the label are 
full voting members. 

After Columbia, Sergio Robin 
worked for his father in a gold 
importing and wholesale compa¬ 
ny; he continues to work in the 
family business. Sergio has two 
sons, 19 and 12. His eldest is a 
student at the University of 


aspires to be a Major League 
Baseball pitcher and Joshua (11) 
completed fifth grade and is a 
combination of his older broth¬ 
ers. When not practicing law, Jef¬ 
frey relaxes with a game of golf. 

Walter Schleimer '82L is a 
partner at the law firm of Paul, 
Hastings, Janofsky & Walker in 
New York City. He recently was 
elected a director of the Columbia 
Law School Association. Walter's 
family includes Peggy, his wife of 
almost 19 years, and three chil¬ 
dren, Kaitlyn (17), Frankie (13) 
and Bobby (10). 

Ken Sacharin writes from San 
Francisco, where he is managing 
partner and general manager of 
Mediaedge:cia, a global commu¬ 
nications planning and imple¬ 
mentation company. Ken is proud 
to announce that his daughter, 
Emily, is entering the College this 
fall as part of the Class of 2009. 
Congratulations, Ken! 

My old crew team buddy, 

John Sharp, writes from lower 
Manhattan, where he works at 
the Penguin Group USA in book 
production. John remembers fel¬ 
low "Roy Boys" Marc Jensen, 
Vinny Butkiewicz and Charlie 
Sternbach '80. John is "still sin¬ 
gle, but I have not given up look¬ 
ing for the right girl." 

Daniel Simon was a fellow at 
GSAS (1982), received a Certificat 
d'Etudes from the Universite de 
Tours (1977) and was a silver 
medalist in Contrebasse Studies 
at the Conservatoire de Versailles 
(1981). While an assistant editor 
at W.W. Norton in 1983, Daniel 


in the period of the Holocaust. 

He received his Ph.D. from 
Hebrew University. David works 
in editing and research at Yad 
Vashem, Israel's national Holo¬ 
caust memorial institution. He 
also is an adjunct lecturer at 
Hebrew University. David's fami¬ 
ly includes his wife, Bobbie (a 
Brandeis graduate), and four 
children, ages 11 through 19. 

Thomas Sommerfield is 
senior v.p. of GE Corporate 
Financial Services in Boston, 
where he settled in 1987 after 
having worked in the Middle 
and Far East for eight years. 
Thomas is divorced and helps 
raise his two boys. He is "trying 
to improve my golf game, con¬ 
templating retirement (the next 
thing) and attempting to help 
friends, family and former col¬ 
leagues whenever called upon." 

Eugene Schatz lives in Green¬ 
wich, Conn., with his wife, Janet, 
and works at Morgan Stanley. "I 
am involved in CU athletics and 
serve on the basketball commit¬ 
tee. I also am on the Columbia 
College Alumni Association 
Board of Directors and coach bas¬ 
ketball at Christ the King High 
School in Queens." 

Arthur Santiago is a practicing 
nephrologist in New Jersey. He 
and his wife. Laurel, have a 
daughter, Rebecca, who recently 
had her bat mitzvah. Art hears 
from Perry Kamel and Walter 
Hall from time to time, and they 
are doing well. Art interviews for 
Columbia College yearly in 
Union/Middlesex County. 

My art gallery opened in June 
2005. There were more than 600 
visitors on opening night includ¬ 
ing Sydney Poitier, Wolfgang 
Puck and Bill Withers. If any 
Columbians are in L.A., please 
come by the Klapper Gallery. 


□ Michael Brown 

669 Yorktown PI. 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
mcb58@columbia.edu 

On behalf of the 25th Reunion 
Committee, a thank-you to the 
Class of '80 for its tremendous 
attendance and effort in making 
the weekend a huge success. It 
was great to see so many famil¬ 
iar faces and old friends remi¬ 
niscing about the '70s on Morn- 
ingside Heights. Given the 
number of people at the event, 
here is just some information on 
a few classmates and what they 
are doing now. I will try to cover 
everyone in the next two issues. 

Speaking of familiar faces, 
Bruce Paulsen, a reunion stal¬ 
wart, is an attorney with Seward 
& Kissell. He specializes in han- 


Joe Ferullo ’79 lives in L.A. and is senior producer of the 
news magazine Dateline NBC. 


Rochester. Sergio keeps in touch 
with Ken Schneider, who went 
to Cardozo Law School and is a 
partner at Paul, Weiss, Rifkind. 
Ken has four boys and lives in 
Westchester County. 

Jeffrey Marks is a partner in 
the New York City office of Ful- 
bright & Jaworski, a 900-lawyer 
Houston-based law firm, and has 
practiced tax and corporate law 
since graduating from NYU Law 
in 1982. Included among his 
300+ partners are Joel Moser '80, 
Norman Hanson (who works 
with Jeffrey in the New York 
office) and J.C. Rawls, who 
works in the Los Angeles office. 
Jeffrey is married to Diane Gross 
Marks '79 Barnard, and they 
have three sons. Daniel (19) com¬ 
pleted his sophomore year at 
Princeton and is a physics major. 
Andrew (16) completed his 
junior year in high school and 


began editing books on the side 
for Glenn Thompson of Writers 
and Readers. Thompson offered 
Daniel an imprint the next year 
to allow him to reissue the works 
of Nelson Algren, which at that 
time were out of print; these 
books were published under the 
"Dan Simon/Four Walls Eight 
Windows" imprint. For the next 
11 years, Daniel edited and pub¬ 
lished books independently. In 
1995, he founded Steven Stories 
Press, with many of the writers 
he had published in the prior 
decade. In 1996, he was named a 
Chevalier in the Ordre des Arts 
et des Lettres by order of the 
French Minister of Culture. 

David Silberklang moved to 
Israel after college and began 
graduate studies at Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity of Jerusalem in the Insti¬ 
tute of Contemporary Jewry. 
David is a historian specializing 
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dling commercial and maritime 
disputes. Bruce lives on Morn- 
ingside Heights with his family 
and tells me that the pizza at 
V&T never has been better. 

Alexei Bayer is an economist 
specializing in Russia and East¬ 
ern Europe. He analyzes the 
international capital markets, 
political risk and emerging mar¬ 
ket economies. Alexei has con¬ 
tributed to the op-ed page of the 
Wall Street Journal, New York 
Times and the Financial Times. 

George Curtis is a senior v.p. 
in charge of the pricing and pro¬ 
posal group for Clean Harbors 
Environmental Services, North 
America's largest hazardous 
waste management company, 
based in Braintree, Mass. He is 
married to Deanna Yameen and 
lives in Weymouth, Mass. 

Keith Krasney, reunion com¬ 
mittee member, is a partner at 
Wolf Block. He heads the securi¬ 
ties practice group, which con¬ 
centrates on structures products, 
mortgage finance, securities and 
corporate issuance. 

Dave Steiner, after a long 
stay in NYC, now can be found 
in Washington, D.C., at the 
Department of Justice. He is a 
trial attorney in the tax division 
and reminded us all to pay our 
taxes. 

David Walker has been doing 
good works for the United Way 
of NYC. He is v.p. of major gifts 
and planned giving. Dave, a 
longtime city dweller, recently 
moved to Upstate New York to 
write his memoirs. 

Van Gothner is a managing 
director at Adirondack Capital, a 
firm that provides investment 
banking services and global con¬ 
sulting to clients in the U.S. and 
overseas. Van still looks like he 
can run a sub-five minute mile. 

Dr. Gerry Compito made it to 


1980: Class members who registered for reunion include Brian Aldous, Leslie A. Allen, Alexei Bayer, 
Mario Biaggi Jr., Eric Blattman, Brian Brown, Michael C. Brown, Joe Ciulla, Jim Claffy, Gerard A. 
Compito, George L. Curtis, Boris A. Datskovsky, Mark Diller, Bruce Edwards, Charles Evans, Richard 
Fairfield, Jeffrey Field, Shawn FitzGerald, Robert Freer, Steven Gendler, James Gerkis, Van F. Gothn¬ 
er, Daniel La Rue Gross, Michael Gurnee, Ashby Hilsman, Thomas R. Hoge III, Stephen M. Kane, Dio¬ 
genes P. Kekatos, Keith Krasney, Steven M. Kushel, Mark Lange, Gregory Marposon, Sam McPher¬ 
son, Michael J. Montgomery, Bruce G. Paulsen, Ricardo E. Rodriguez, Mark S. Roy, A.J. Sabatelle, 
Elliot M. Schachner, David Steiner, Joshua Stolow, Herbert Thornhill, Aron D. wahrman, David Walk¬ 
er, Jeff Ward and Frederic White. 
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^ Jeff Pundyk 

20 E. 35th St., Apt. 8D 
New York, NY 10016 
jpimdyk@yahoo.com 

Here's a fairly typical day for me: 
Take my kids to school on the 6 
train, from East 34th Street to East 
77th Street. Walk from East 77th 
to my office in midtown. Talk on 
the phone and peck at the com¬ 
puter for eight hours or so. Maybe 
venture down to my lobby for an 
overpriced iced coffee. Walk back 
to East 34th Street. Repeat. 

Now, here's a slice of life from 
Mark Magnier, Beijing Bureau 
Chief, Los Angeles Times: "When I 
ended up in Iraq twice in one year, 
in and around recent trips to Israel, 


George Curtis ’8o is a senior v.p. in charge of the pricing and 
proposal group for Clean Harbors Environmental Services. 


the dinner at Casa Italiana. He is 
a radiologist with Princeton 
Radiology in New Jersey. 

Ashby Hilsman is a senior v.p. 
with Advanta Bank Corp. in the 
Philadelphia area. He focuses on 
risk management for the bank in 
the areas of credit and deposits. 

Brian Buzard, in Mount Mor¬ 
ris, Ill., a former Spectator writer, 
practices small-town law and 
sends his warmest regards. 

On a sad note, Martin "Doc" 
Thompson passed away. Doc 
truly was a Columbia Lion and 
we will miss him. [Editor's note: 
Please see Obituaries.] 


the West Bank, Kashmir and 
Tsunami-land, my wife registered 
a complaint: 'I thought I married a 
business reporter with nice, regu¬ 
lar hours, what's with this?' 

"Life works in funny ways. 
Slide out past the Upper West 
Side, even venture beyond the 
Hudson, and you may find you 
can't stop moving. You may also 
have to confront your worst fear 
— smelling like a goat. In the 
lead up to Gulf War II, hundreds 
of reporters waited in Kuwait for 
the war to start. When it finally 
did on March 19, 2003,1 was one 
of our paper's so-called unilater¬ 


als. While most of my colleagues 
on the paper were embedded 
with various military units, I was 
one of the ones sent in to wing it. 
Three of us — myself, a photog¬ 
rapher and an interpreter — 
snuck into Iraq through the holes 
punched in the border by the 
U.S. tanks, using a rented Jeep 
packed with gasoline, canned 
tuna and sleeping bags. Think 
camping in hell. We were shot at, 
forced to sleep under highway 
overpasses (Saddam didn't do a 
lot of things right, but he was a 
good road builder) and on one 
occasion had to high-tail it into 
the desert toward the front, with¬ 
out any lights in the middle of 
the night, when word came 
down that local villagers planned 
an RPG attack on our little camp. 

"In general, the U.S. and 
British military guys didn't want 
us staying on their bases, as we 
were rogue reporters who 
weren't officially registered. But 
one little survival tactic we 
developed was to camp on the 
perimeter of their bases on the 
assumption that they wouldn't 
tolerate an attack anywhere near¬ 
by, giving us a bit of insurance. 
After a while, [I] could sleep 
through the outgoing rockets. 

"From a reporting standpoint, 
it was extremely rewarding 
because during the first few 
weeks of the war, we were able 
to speak to Iraqis and report their 
view of the story, when most 
other reporters were only hearing 
the U.S. or British military ver¬ 
sions. Among the biggest occupa¬ 
tional hazards ultimately, howev¬ 
er, was the smell. The three of us 


were crammed into our humble 
vehicle along with our dirty 
clothes and nasty sleeping bags 
for more than three weeks. The 
water we'd brought was reserved 
for drinking. A major water 
shortage in southern Iraq meant 
there was no way to take a show¬ 
er. At one point a herd of sheep 
walked by, and they smelled bet¬ 
ter than we did. That first shower 
in Kuwait after nearly a month 
was heaven." 

To some of you, Mark's 
description of his life may sound 
a tad more exciting than mine, but 
have you ever smelled the 6 train? 

I've heard from plenty of class¬ 
mates with regular access to pizza 
and plumbing, as follows: 

Rick Werner is Cuyahoga 
County's deputy county adminis¬ 
trator for health and human ser¬ 
vices. He lives in Cleveland with 
his wife, Barbara Langhenry, and 
their daughters, Eleanor (8) and 
Caroline (6). 

Bob Ceccon lives in Pacific 
Palisades, Calif., with his wife, 
Dorothy, and children, Stephen 
(14) and Kristen (12). He is a 
shareholder with the law firm of 
Richards, Watson & Gershon in 
Los Angeles and specializes in 
representing governmental enti¬ 
ties. Bob also is acting assistant 
city attorney for the City of Bev¬ 
erly Hills. In the great tradition 
of the Beverly Hills legal commu¬ 
nity, Bob has taken up golf and 
recently broke 90. 

Eliseo Rojas is pining for word 
from his soccer teammates — you 
can send him a virtual corner kick 
at erojas@etrbizsolutions.com. 
Eliseo is married to Kathy Ther- 
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Joe Ciulla '80 (center) met with another generation of Lion foot¬ 
ball stars for a different type of sports outing at Bellevue Golf 
Club in Melrose, Mass., in October. Former linebacker Bob "Doc" 
Lincoln '49 (right) helped to recruit Ciulla along with former 
head coach Bill Campbell '62 and introduced Ciulla to former 
Lions center Stan Green '44 (left). 


oux-Rojas '80 Barnard. They have 
two kids, Michael (14) and Lind¬ 
say (13). Eliseo had a successful 
24-year management career and is 
a v.p. of global procurement for 
the Cendant Corp. He also is the 
founder of ETR Business Solu¬ 
tions, a supply chain management 
consulting firm. Eliseo and his 
family live in Stewart Manor, 

Long Island. 

The ever-resourceful Joerg 
Schwartz has taken a position as 
chief designer, draftsman and 
errand boy for the firm of Jorg 
Schwartz Architect in New York. 
Efficient of him to find a firm 
with the same name as his own. 
Joerg notes that "the pay is not 
too great and the boss is a pain." 

Keith P. Purpura Ph.D. is a 
man of few words but many 
titles, specifically: associate pro¬ 
fessor of neurology and neuro¬ 
science, director. Laboratory of 
Visually Guided Behavior, 
Department of Neurology and 
Neuroscience, Division of Neuro¬ 
physiology, graduate program in 
neuroscience, Weill Medical Col¬ 
lege of Cornell University. 

Bruce Golden has been a ven¬ 
ture capitalist at Accel Partners 
for eight years. He has lived in 
London for the past three, with 
his wife, Michelle Mercer, and 
their children, Zoe (15) and 
Benjy (12). Bruce invests in early 
stage technology companies in 
Europe and Israel. Prior to 
becoming a v.c., he spent about 
15 years in operating roles at 
technology start-ups. 

Roger Keller, infamous in our 
College days as the lead singer 


of the campus punk group Vis¬ 
cous Bulbi, works in mental 
health doing psychiatric rehabili¬ 
tation. He and his wife, Fabiola, 
have two kids, Joshua (11) and 
Gracie (5), and live in Wey¬ 
mouth, Mass. (For those whose 
musical taste ran more toward 
the Suzanne Vega '81 Barnard 
camp, the Viscous Bulbi were 
part of an explosion of campus 
bands with arguable musical 
ability but great names, includ¬ 
ing the Ex-Husbands, and Mal¬ 
ibu Dolphins, The Mutanz, and, 
of course. The Power Tools.) 
Roger still performs, doing an 
occasional open mic night and 
wailing in the rockingest 
Reformed Presbyterian church 
choir in all of Cambridge. 

Louis Brusco Jr. hasn't strayed 
too far from campus. He works 
across the street, at St. Luke's- 
Roosevelt Hospital Center, as 
director of critical care anesthesi¬ 
ology. Lou rims the surgical ICU 
and is associate medical director 
for the hospital. He lives in 
Yonkers and has two daughters, 
Jennifer (17) and Jessica (12). 

Lou, a Psi U man, reports that 
Pete Schmaus is doing well in 
New Jersey as a rehabilitation 
medicine specialist. 

Lou, say hello to Jay Lee, also 
at St. Luke's-Roosevelt. Jay, a 
radiologist, is director at West 
Side Radiology, affiliated with St. 
Luke's-Roosevelt. He and his 
wife, Melissa, have twin boys, 
Alex and Ben (16) and a daugh¬ 
ter, Courtney (12). The Lees live 
in Tenafly, N.J., after a stint living 
in Phoenix. Jay's sons recently 


won the New Jersey State Cham¬ 
pionship in doubles tennis, fin¬ 
ishing the season 40-0. 

Jeffrey Gracer still is wander¬ 
ing around the Upper West Side. 
After spending several years 
after law school mostly at the 
ACLU, Jeff went into private 
practice at Torys, a Canadian- 
U.S. law firm, where he special¬ 
ize in environmental law in the 
U.S. and internationally. He is 
married to Ellen Archer, a book 
publisher; they have two sons, 
Ethan and Matthew. 

Bob Zinna and his wife, Lisa 
Ziemba, are 17-year veterans of 
IBM, overcoming an assortment 
of resource actions, downsizings, 
layoffs and finally a transfer to 
the IBM Tivoli Software group in 
Austin, Texas, where they live 
with their sons, James (9) and 
Zach (11). Bob was a member of 
the Columbia varsity tennis team 
and spent some time after gradu¬ 
ation on the USTA satellite tour. 
Despite some impressive wins 
on the tennis circuit. Bob turned 
to computer science, earning a 
master's from Polytechnic Uni¬ 
versity of New York before join¬ 
ing IBM. James and Zach refuse 
to touch a tennis racket but are 
talented sportsmen, playing 
inline and ice hockey. 

Edward Kelly breaks his 24- 
year silence with the following 
note. "I live in South Carolina 
and work for Wachovia Bank. I 
am a v.p. in its information secu¬ 
rity division. I specialize in keep¬ 
ing the bank's systems safe from 
the nuts and the dolts on the 
Internet. I am married to Deirdre 
and have four wonderful chil¬ 
dren, Cuchulain, Finn, Cormac 
and Oonagh. I teach religious 
education, serve on the school 
board, chair a state tourism com¬ 
mittee and assist with the Boy 
Scouts. I don't have time to sing 
with organized groups any more. 
But I have discovered that 
singing loudly at Mass and in 
public places takes less practice 
and is acutely embarrassing to 
my children. So I do it frequently. 

"After leaving Columbia, I 
lived near Baker Field and 
worked in New York for four 
years before taking a job in Char¬ 
lotte, N.C. I moved to a town in 
South Carolina that had a smaller 
population than the Manhattan 
building I lived in. At the time, I 
viewed it as a lateral move, with 
an eye toward moving to the cor¬ 
porate headquarters in the 
Northeast. But I quickly fell in 
love with rural South Carolina 
and spent the rest of my career 
figuring out ways to stay here. 
For many years, we lived on a 
farm and, in addition to children, 
raised chickens and cattle. But, 


recently, I succumbed to my 
wife's pleas to move closer to 
town so that she would not have 
to spend four hours a day ferry¬ 
ing children about. My only con¬ 
dition was that she find a place 
where I can legally keep my lla¬ 
mas, and she had already located 
an appropriate spot. I retired 
from cattle ranching and only 
keep enough chickens to provide 
eggs. We now live in an other¬ 
wise respectable neighborhood." 

While Bill Carey didn't start 
with our class, he was wily 
enough to graduate with us. 
While at Columbia, he took 
rather chronic leaves of absence 
to work as a stage manager and 
assistant director at famed LaMa- 
Ma Theatre in the Village. 

Byl981, Bill could avoid gradua¬ 
tion no longer. He is now presi¬ 
dent of Cortland Associates, an 
investment management firm in 
St. Louis. Bill heads Columbia 
alumni activities in Missouri 
(and would welcome help) and is 
on Columbia's National Alumni 
Council. He also is on the board 
of LaMaMa Theatre. 

Zahid Shafiq, on the other 
hand, started with our class, but 
didn't finish with us. After fresh¬ 
man year, he sought out a sim¬ 
pler, less academically rigorous 
school — and transferred to Yale. 
After Yale, Zahid completed the 
trifecta by getting an M.B.A. from 
Harvard. He returned to Karachi, 
Pakistan, to work in the family 
business. Zahid deals in petro¬ 
chemicals and textiles (hosiery). 
He would like to reestablish con¬ 
tact with classmates and can be 
reached at zshafiq@aya.yale.edu. 
(I'll have to use my influence as 
Class Notician to get him a 
Columbia e-mail address.) 

And, finally, congratulations to 
Ethan Brovman '09, son of Mikhail 
Brovman, of Teaneck, N.J. Ethan 
just started his freshman year. 



Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 


cct@columbia.edu 


CCT thanks Kevin M. Slawin for 
his service as class correspon¬ 
dent. Please send your notes to 
cct@columbia.edu. 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

Having dragged my wife to 
countless Columbia events dur¬ 
ing the past few years, I could 
hardly protest when she request- 
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ed that our family attend her 
Wesleyan 15th year reunion. 
Debbie believes her college expe¬ 
rience contributed greatly to her 
personal and professional con¬ 
tentment. She is a co-founder 
and partner of Spring OBGYN, 
one of the busiest Ob/Gyn 
offices in Manhattan. Like me, 
she recognizes that her college 
education and friendships 
played an important role in her 
life. Attending reunions, con¬ 
tributing to Class Notes, contact¬ 
ing former professors and mak¬ 
ing donations to alma mater all 
are important ways of giving 
back to the institutions that have 
enriched our lives. 

Reynolds J. Scott-Childress: 

"I have been living under my 
married name, Rennie Scott-Chil- 
dress, for more than a decade. 

My wife, Katie (of Berkeley, 
Calif.), and I have two children, 
Lillian (9) and Elias (5). I recently 
earned a Ph.D. in history from 
the University of Maryland, Col¬ 
lege Park. My dissertation exam¬ 
ined the instrumental role a 
group of late-19th century North¬ 
ern magazine editors played in 
creating Southern culture and 
stereotypes of African-Ameri¬ 
cans. Along the way, I published 
a volume of essays. Race and the 
Production of Modern American 
Nationalism. More recently, I 
wangled a tenure-track position 
in the history department at 
SUNY New Paltz. Twenty years 
after finishing at Columbia, I fig¬ 
ured it was time to launch myself 
into a career." 

Philip Wolinsky: "Fve moved 
around a lot since college. After 
med school and an orthopedic 
residency at NYU, I moved to 
Nashville to do an orthopedic 
trauma fellowship at Vanderbilt 
and stayed on staff from 1993-98. 
I then moved back to NYC in 
1998 and was head of ortho trau¬ 
ma at Bellevue until 2002, when I 
moved to UC Davis. I live in 
Carmichael, Calif., a suburb out¬ 
side of Sacramento, and am chief 
of ortho trauma surgery at UC 
Davis. I live with my fiancee, 
Kim, whom I met when I was in 
Nashville, and our dogs, Sam 
and Rex. It's hard to believe so 
much time has gone by since col¬ 
lege and since living in John Jay." 

Matt Salinger is the president 
of New Moon Products. 

Rosendo Velez: "I am a happi¬ 
ly married father of three, two 
boys (17 and 13) and my baby 
girl (11). My oldest son is a senior 
at Fordham Prep School and has 
applied for the Merrill Lynch 
Atlantic Fellowship Program. If 
selected, he will study invest¬ 
ment banking and finance here 
and for 10 weeks in London dur¬ 


ing the summer. My other son 
will be participating in the John 
Hopkins Academic Talent search 
by attending a college-level 
course at Roger Williams Univer¬ 
sity during the summer, too. 

"I am a lieutenant in the New 
York City Police Department and 
will celebrate my 20th year of 
service on January 9, 2006.1 am 
assigned to the Office of the 
Chief of Patrol, the second high¬ 
est ranking uniformed member 
of the service, and I am the train¬ 
ing coordinator for the Patrol 
Services Bureau, the largest uni¬ 
formed bureau in the depart¬ 
ment. I earned a master of arts in 
criminal justice from John Jay 
College and have received sever¬ 
al certifications through the 
department, including certifica¬ 
tions in emergency management 
and the national incident man¬ 
agement system. I am one of sev¬ 
eral Ivy League graduates work¬ 
ing for the department (we were 
profiled in a New York Times arti¬ 
cle on January 27,1999)." 

Scott Woerner: "I'm married 
to Betty Anne and am the father 
of two boys, Nate (10) and 
Michael (6), and two flat-coated 
retrievers, Maggie and Murphy. I 
live in the Watchung Reservation 
in Scotch Plains, N.J., and com¬ 
mute to NYC, where I manage 
computer professionals for 
Depository Trust and Clearing 
Corp., a member of the Federal 
Reserve Bank and the New York 
Stock Exchange." 

Derek Santiago: "Though I 
missed our last reunion, I read 
the Class Notes regularly. I have 
an interventional cardiology prac¬ 
tice (with Stephen Verdesca '85) 
in Morristown, N.J., where I live 
with my wife, Ingrid, son Alex 
(11) and daughter Kirsten (4). I 
recently hooked up with Barry 
Rashkover at the New York Auto 
Show. We look forward to getting 
together with Pete Stevens, and I 
challenge Kevin Cronin and E. 
Linwood Gaffy Gunn '85 to fly in 
from Cleveland and Atlanta. 

Barry said he'd be happy to put 
them up." 

Gary McCready was elected to 
the Westfield, N.J., Board of Edu¬ 
cation. Gary's always been inter¬ 
ested in education, dating from 
his days a tutor and elementary 
school computer teacher while at 
Columbia, and will focus on 
increasing the use of technology 
in Westfield's schools, which his 
kids, Ben (12), Madeline (9) and 
Charlie (7), attend. 

Bruce Abramson: "My first 
book intended for a general audi¬ 
ence, Digital Phoenix: Why the 
Information Economy Collapsed and 
How It Will Rise Again, is now 
available. Digital Phoenix is my 


attempt to make sense of the 
major information economy 
events of the past decade — in 
particular, the Internet invest¬ 
ment bubble, the Microsoft trial, 
the rise of open source and the 
P2P wars. In doing so, I draw 
upon some results that those of 
us well-versed in artificial intelli¬ 
gence, software engineering, 
industrial organization, network 
economics, antitrust and intellec¬ 
tual property law may know 
well, but that remain news to 
most of the rest of the world. I 
spend a chapter discussing the 
relationship between the infor¬ 
mation economy and the broader 
social and political arenas that 
are beginning to feel the transi¬ 
tion from industrial age to infor¬ 
mation age. 

"Despite that potentially 
intimidating profile, I worked 
hard to make the material acces¬ 
sible to a general audience and 
above all to make the book an 
entertaining read. Those who've 
never quite gotten what I do 
should find the book informative. 
Those of you whose friends and 
family have never quite gotten 
what it is that you do might find 
the book helpful ... I've decided 
to use the book release as an 
excuse to start a blog: www. 
theinformationist.com. I appreci¬ 
ate all comments and feedback." 

Bruce contributed to the "My 
Columbia" website (www. 
columbia.edu/cu/alumni/ 
connection/connect/sl_3.html) 
about dorm living. He writes, 
"The new East Campus facility 
was a great living experience, 
with suites and a nice kitchen 
and communal area. We had 
great parties (who didn't?) and 
romantic adventures (who said 
college wasn't a learning experi¬ 
ence?). But most fun was the 
rewiring one of my roommates 
did to the phones so that they 
blinked rather than rang (this 
was the old days when phones 
were just... phones, no digital or 
wireless). This had the advantage 
of not waking suitemates sleep¬ 
ing in late (no one went to bed 
early -— what college did YOU 
go to?) and impressing visitors. 
Also, since we made so much 
noise with stereos and electric 
guitars and drums for bands we 
were in, this was the only way to 
see if you were getting a phone 
call. I have other stories, but I'm 
not sure the statute of limitations 
has run out on them yet." 

David Birman also con¬ 
tributed to the website. He recol¬ 
lects, "During my junior and 
senior years, I resided at the Col¬ 
lege Residence Hotel on West 
110th Street with several other 
College men. The apartment was 


close enough to campus to 
enable us to enjoy Columbia life, 
but we also felt lucky to be liv¬ 
ing off-campus with so much 
privacy and freedom. My room¬ 
mates and I rescued a cat from 
the streets. He was extremely 
wild and hard to tame. He ran 
from one end of the apartment to 
the other like a bolt of light, so 
we named him 'Speedway.' One 
time. Speedway escaped from 
the apartment and disappeared 
for almost a week. I discovered 
him in the building basement, 
trembling and hiding behind 
some pillars, covered in soot and 
dirt. I cleaned him up and 
brought him back upstairs. Even¬ 
tually, however, I believe that 
Speedway escaped for good, and 
I never saw or heard about him 
again. Since that time, I have 
known and lived with many 
cats, but none was so wild, and I 
never got scratched as much as I 
did from poor crazy Speedway." 

Gambling 911.com News Wire 
reported before the fact: "Wayne 
Allyn Root, executive producer 
and star of Wayne Allyn Root's 
WinningEDGE on Superstation 
WGN starting September 10, and 
the primetime TV series King of 
Vegas on Spike TV starting in Jan¬ 
uary, will host a talk show for 
Vegas-based Players Network, 
the first gambling lifestyle chan¬ 
nel, at the World Series of Poker. 
From July 6-9 at the Rio All 
Suites Hotel and Casino, Root 
will interview the biggest super- 
stars and celebrities of poker 
before a live audience on the 
main stage at the World Series of 
Poker Lifestyle Show. Root's talk 
show, and other Players Network 
programming, will be broadcast 
live for six hours a day July 6-9 
on PlayersNetwork.com." 

Kenny Chin is a partner at 
Kramer, Levin Naftalis & Frankel. 
He is on the board of directors of 
the Charles B. Wang Community 
Health Clinic and heads the board 
development committee. Kenny's 
wife, Lisa, works for the New 
York State Housing Finance 
Agency. They have two children, 
Nicholas (11) and Austin (8). 

Eric Wertzer is a freelance 
writer and advertising consul¬ 
tant and lives on the Upper West 
Side. He is in contact with the 
first two members of the Faculty 
in Residence program at Colum¬ 
bia, Professor Hollis Lynch and 
Professor Matthew Santirocco. 
Eric attended Lynch's 70th birth¬ 
day party. He had dinner recent¬ 
ly with Santirocco, who is the 
classics dean of NYU's College 
of Acts & Sciences. Eric is in 
touch with Tom Meltzer, who 
lives in North Carolina and com¬ 
poses music. 
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1985: Class members who registered for reunion include John G. Antosca, Gary Brown, Thomas E. 
Carey, Kyran Cassidy, David Charlow, Joseph Chu, Thomas Cornacchia, Brian Cousin, Phie-King Dai, 
Steve Dembitzer, Mark L. Fallick, Julius Genachowski, Paul Getzels, Tom Golden, James Rumrill Ham¬ 
mond, Neil Handelsman, Andrew Hayes, lan Herzberg, Kurt Keller, Kevin Kelly, Gary Klein, Joseph 
Kunevsky, Jeffrey Lautin, James Lima, Andrew Lund, Michael A. Malik, Pete Maloney, Robert Mat- 
son, Leslie McCarthy, James Merriman, Ira Morris, Konrad Motyka, Thomas Mullen, Thuyen Nguyen, 
David Oakley, Richard Perkins, John Phelan, Howard Rappaport, Colin Redhead, Mitchell C. Regen- 
streif, Steven Roberts, Mark A. Rothman, Karthik Sankaran, Daniel Wolf Savin, Tom Scotti, Stephen 
Sivakoff, Michael V. Susi, Thomas Vinciguerra, Gregory Viscusi, Jonathan White, Paul Wiener and 
Andrew Wolfram. 
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Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 


Jamaica, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


As was well publicized these last 
few months, journalist Matt 
Cooper of Time shook up the 
legal and political world with his 
refusal to testify before a grand 
jury on First Amendment 
grounds. Despite Time's earlier 
agreement to turn over related 
documents, the special prosecu¬ 
tor still required Matt to testify, 
but he refused. The day I wrote 
this, moments before Matt was to 
face a prison sentence, his confi¬ 
dential source released him from 
their agreement, and Matt was 
free to defer to the unreasonable 
demands of Torquemata (um ... I 
mean, the special prosecutor). 

Wally Griffith, a CNN produc¬ 
er, offered his support. Wally, you 
may recall, is famous for his Fur- 
nald Folk Fest forays as part of 
the Rob and Wally team. He was 
featured in the last issue in CCT 
based on his visit to Russia, and 
he recently finished a 10-part 
series and a separate documen¬ 
tary on the economy of Brazil. 

TV newscaster Newton J. Bur¬ 
kett III (aka NJ Burkett, Channel 
7, WABC-TV New York) also 
wrote to commend Matt on fight¬ 
ing the good fight. NJ, who lives 
on Long Island with his wife, 
Margy, and three children, occa¬ 
sionally sails with D.R. Finley 
'85. D.R. was a freshman with us, 
but took a year off to study in 


Europe. In August, NJ traveled to 
the Gaza Strip to cover the Israeli 
withdrawal for WABC. "It will be 
total meschugas, but I have not 
been to Israel since Arafat's death 
and I am looking forward to the 
trip. I have had the privilege of 
witnessing a tremendous amount 
of Middle East history in recent 
years, and this will be a historic 
episode. I have traveled on 
assignment to Israel and the 
Palestinian territories so many 
times in recent years that I have 
made lots of friends, and I look 
forward to seeing them." 

Perhaps he bumped into Mark 
Kestenbaum, a first-timer in this 
column. Mark married Johanna 
Friedman on August 26, 2004, in 
New York, and David Kahan, 
Carl Mosesson and Steven 
Kadish witnessed the event. 
"After five years in the United 
States, I returned to Jerusalem in 
September with our merged fam¬ 
ily, including seven kids ranging 
from 20 to 8.1 work for 
Starhome, an Israeli telecommu¬ 
nications roaming technology 
firm. It's great to be back." 

And speaking about coming 
home, Gardner Semet proudly 
reports that he carried our class 
banner during this year's Class 
Day. "I heard several cheers from 
the graduating class; the most 
painful one was, '1984, that was 
the year I was born.' " 

Thinking fondly of our years 
at the College, Bill Cole reports 
that a few months back, he had 
an enjoyable lunch with Profes¬ 
sor Karl-Ludwig Selig. The 
Great Professor lives on 86th 


Street near Broadway and 
invites former students to give 
him a call: 212-712-0690. 

And as we roll along, David J. 
Fischer M.D. has become a two- 
wheel junkie. "Finished my fourth 
double century (100 mile race) in 
Davis, Calif., at the end of May. 
Fifth one was planned for August. 
Heading up to Lake Tahoe for a 
ride (www.deathride.com). 
Watching the Tour de France, of 
course. Go, Lance!" 

Not to be outdone, this writer is 
proud to have melded his love for 
Columbia with his business pas¬ 
sion for shipping motorcycles. 
Quite out of the blue, two 
Columbians, unbeknownst to me 
— Mark Bergman '86 and his 
wife, Meredith Goldsmith '88 — 
called from Seattle to ship their 
bikes to New York. When they vis¬ 
ited our JFK facility, they noticed 
my "Columbia 250" banner, and 
the connection was made. Any 
other bikers out there? The 
Columbia discount is guaranteed: 
www.shipmybike.com. 



Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


A little non-reunion information 
first: Andrew Upton married Ali¬ 
son Mitchell on January 15 at the 
Harvard Club in Boston. John 
Murphy '86 was the best man 
(Andy was in John's wedding 
years ago). The wedding party 
included Andrew's sister, Suzy 


Upton '87, Howard Endelman '87 
and Joe Titlebaum. Other 
Columbia attendees included 
Hector Morales, David Madoff, 
Art Ajzenman '83, Michael Gold- 
fischer '86, Steve Marder, '86, 
Frank Gallipoli '86, Matt Barr '87, 
Dominic DeCicco '84, Mark Foss 
'87, John Malysa '87 and Jeffrey 
Ammeen '86. Barnard attendees 
included Andrew's mom ('57) 
and Angela DeVecchi ('85). Live¬ 
ly dancing and a Fiji Kick were 
enjoyed by all. 

Frank Mambuca reported that 
last year, several members of the 
Class of '85 who played football 
had a 20-year reunion at Home¬ 
coming (see photo). The attendees 
spent the weekend together party¬ 
ing and reminiscing. Present were 
Jon Conlon, Bill Strack '86, Kyle 
Tucci, Bill Raketich, Tom Gay, 
Darryl Mitchell, Sam Denmeade, 
Dave Ortiz '86, Jim Henderson, 
Kirk Adams, Todd Wiseman '85E, 
Kevin Townley, Steve Quacken- 
bush, Frank Mambuca, Jim Della- 
cono and Dan Upperco. Dan did a 
fine job organizing the event. 

Mark Scherzer had a family 
event the same weekend as 
reunion and was unable to 
attend. He lives in Warren, N.J., 
with his wife, Lisa, and their chil¬ 
dren Cory (10) and Rachel (8). He 
recently was appointed to the 
executive board of The Chil¬ 
dren's Village in Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y., where he is in charge of the 
budget committee and works on 
many initiatives. After nearly 20 
years in the IT department at 
Morgan Stanley, Mark changed 
divisions and moved into corpo¬ 
rate services, where he is the 
global head of procurement and 
national event planning. 

Where to begin about reunion? 

It was truly special to come back to 
campus, many of us with our kids, 
and see so many familiar faces. I 
was struck at how many people 
were instantly recognizable, even 
after 20 years. After a dismal 
turnout five years ago, I am glad 
that more than 50 classmates 
attended some part of the week¬ 
end. On a separate note, our class 
more than tripled its total 
fundraising success, gamering 
approximately $100,000 for the 
Columbia College Fund. The num¬ 
ber of John Jays nearly doubled. 

Our first major class activity 
was held Friday night, when a 
small but enthusiastic group con¬ 
gregated at The West End for 
some Texas Hold'em and drinks. I 
was sorry I missed it, but many 
who attended told me that The 
West End worked well (even 
though much of the back room 
haze is gone). 

For Saturday lunch, a larger 
contingent enjoyed a barbecue on 
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Low Plaza. This was the time that 
those of us with kids ventured out 
with them around campus. My 
middle son, Noah (9), was pleased 
when he found the owl in Alma 
Mater without too much effort. 
There also were "kid-friendly" 
activities, which gave the 
grownups a chance to reconnect. 

Dinner on Saturday night was 
in the Cathedral House of St. 
John the Divine (which many of 
us had passed 100 times but 
never entered). It is a beautiful 
place, though lacking in air con¬ 
ditioning. Afterward, many 
reconvened on the Low steps for 
drinks and dancing. 

The weekend was run surpris¬ 
ingly well, with ample students to 
direct one around. 

I had only two regrets from 
the weekend; first, many class¬ 
mates were unable to come 
because of distance, young kids 
and job responsibilities. Second, 
in the brief time I was there, I 
was able to hook up with many 
folks but seemingly missed many 
more. Even the time I spend with 
ones I saw was brief, indeed. 

I apologize for not listing 
everyone who I may have spo¬ 
ken with, missing some of your 
information, or possibly getting 
some details wrong. Please e- 
mail me and correct my info or 
add your news if that is the case. 

Dave Charlow joined me in 
speaking at the dinner. Dave has 
spent most of his post-'85 years at 
Columbia, where he is associate 
dean in the Office of Undergradu¬ 
ate Admissions and Financial Aid. 
He and his wife, Petra, have two 
children, Joost and Aline. 

John Phelan and his wife, 
Kimberlee, live in Princeton and 
brought their children, Amanda, 
Unity, Joseph and Jack (ages 
5-12). John recently broke his 
ankle; he told me it was while he 
was cycling. However, upon 
reflection, it might be from his 
busy schedule: John continues to 
sing, play soccer and lead his 
regional ARC, doing 35 inter¬ 
views himself! He has been at 
Wyeth for 14 years. 

Many classmates came in from 
far and wide to attend. Greg Vis- 
cusi (one of my freshman floor- 
mates from 11 Jay) came from 
Paris just for reunion. He enjoys 
working for Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg's company. 

Mark Rothman and his wife, 
Vicki, came from the West Coast; 
they have three kids, ages 12,9 
and 6. Mark returned to his home 
base in California and works with 
Holocaust survivors. 

Mitch Regenstreif also came 
from the West Coast. He enjoys 
practicing real estate law in Santa 
Monica, where he has been since 


graduation. After 18 years of 
sunny L.A., snowy Rochester, 
N.Y., sounds like a distant memo¬ 
ry. Mitch and his wife, Ellen, have 
three kids, ages 9, 7 and 2. 

A third California attendee 
was Leslie Dreyfous McCarthy. 
Leslie is a reporter in California, 
where she lives with her hus¬ 
band and children, ages 8 and 7. 
Every now and then she bumps 
into Charles Lester '84, my 
Kingsmen conductor. 

Tom Scotti drove from Boston; 
his wife, Karen, was attending her 
college reunion the same week¬ 
end. They have an 11-year-old 
daughter. Tom works for an 
investment advisory company. 
Tom and John Phelan visited 
Harold Ullman right after 
reunion; he was unable to attend. 

Julius Genachowski came from 
our nation's capital with his wife 
and adorable 10-month-old daugh¬ 
ter. They live in Washington, D.C., 
but may soon return to New York. 
Julius is in e-commerce. 

Lots of New Yorkers were 
there, as well. Jim Lima left his 
position as the head of Gover¬ 
nor's Island after a little more 
than a year. He lives in New York 
City and looks forward to his 
next challenge, whatever that 
will be. Dan Savin works at 
Columbia and completed a 60- 
mile bike ride. Gary Klein 
planned to get married this sum¬ 
mer. He is contemplating a new 
online dating service for profes¬ 
sionals seeking others with an 
interest in the arts and literature. 

Colin Redhead attended with 
his wife, Anne. They have four 
children (I missed if any of them 
were rowing crew yet) and live in 
Westchester. Brian Cousin lives in 
Larchmont with his wife and chil¬ 
dren, Sam, Eli and Jacob. Brian is 
a partner at the law firm of Green- 
burg Traurig, where he specializes 
in employment law. 

Tom Vinciguerra is a deputy 
editor of The Week, a weekly 
news publication featuring high¬ 
lights from hundreds of publica¬ 
tions from around the world. He 
lives in Garden City and is glad 
to be working outside the 
Columbia world after so many 
years "on the inside." Tom 
Mullen was juggling three jobs, 
seeming to enjoy the combination 
and not particularly set on exclu¬ 
sively pursing any one of them. 

Paul Getzels attended with his 
wife, Kathy Schnieder '88. Paul 
practices law in New York City, 
and he and Kathy sing with the 
Lawyers Chorus in the city. Tom 
Carey is in medical school in L.A. 
Konrad Motyka has been with 
the FBI for 18 years. 

I ran into Gary Brown on the 
steps after dinner, with his wife. 



On January 15, Andrew Upton '85 married Alison Mitchell at the 
Harvard Club in Boston. Attendees included (front) the groom, the 
bride, Susan Upton '87, Hector Morales '95, Angela DeVecchi '85 
Barnard, Joanne Upton '57 Barnard and Joseph Titlebaum '85; 
(back) Arthur Ajzenman '83, Michael Goldfischer '86, Steve Marder 
'86, Frank Gallipoli '86, John Murphy '86 (best man), Matt Barr '87, 
Dominic DeCicco '84, Mark Foss '87 and John Malysa '87. 
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Linda. After more than a decade 
as a prosecutor, Gary recently left 
the U.S. Attorney's Office and has 
joined the computer world. He 
and Linda have a 6-year-old. Also 
on the steps it was also great to 
see BC'85ers Mady Cohan, Sharon 
Nelson, Jill Alcott and Barnard 
alumni president Ari Brose '84 
Barnard, a fellow glee clubber. 

Some folks I saw briefly includ¬ 
ed Andrew Hayes (who attended 
with his wife, Monica '91 SIPA, 
and their kids, Sean and Liam), 
Karthik Sankarian, Andy Lund, 
Joe Chu and Steve Dembitzer. 

For those of you who attended 
reunion, please help my failing 
memory and supplement the 
above. For those of you who 
missed reunion, please drop me a 
line so we can fill everyone in! 


REUNION JUNE 8-11, 2006 

Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 
everett656@aol.com 

I know you won't believe me, but 
at the end of this academic year, 
we will celebrate our 20th reunion 
— please think ahead and plan to 
attend the event: June 8-11,2006! 

Daniel Montalvo needs no 
reminder, as he is perhaps the 
first of our class to have a legacy 
admit to Columbia — his daugh¬ 
ter, Veronica '09. Congratulations, 
Daniel! 

In the meantime, I hope to see 
everyone at Homecoming on 
October 15. 

Saul Fisher is the first in our 
class to contribute a remem¬ 
brance to the "My Columbia" 



section of the Columbia website. 
You can add your own memories 
by logging on to www.colum- 
bia.edu, and then clicking Alum¬ 
ni, Connect, My Columbia and 
Story Form. Here is Saul's mem¬ 
ory: "As a freshman member of 
Columbia College's last class to 
be admitted as an all-men cohort 
(women transfers graduated 
with us), we who lived in Car¬ 
man Hall were likely also the 
last to experience a certain sort 
of male nocturnal ritual. Most 
every weekday night, around 11 
p.m., a growing, groaning whelp 
could be heard coming out of 
one of the windows on the north 
facade of the building. Slightly 
rising in pitch, and slowly grow¬ 
ing in volume, one after another 
voice would join in until an 
enormous, sad howl echoed 
across the campus. The Carman 
wall of sound would last some 
three or four minutes — a seem¬ 
ing eternity of young, male angst 
— before dying into the night. 
Thus, I suspect, many of us first 
learned one of the salient differ¬ 
ences (of that era) between 
Columbia and Barnard." 



Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230-0808 
sarahann29uk@gmail.com 


I'm happy to have received news 
from classmates who have never, 
as far as I can tell, contributed to 
Class Notes. I would love to hear 
from all of you! 

Dean C. Soldatos has been liv¬ 
ing and working in Geneva since 
graduation. "After working four 
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Dan Upperco '85 organized a mini-reunion at Homecoming 2004 
for members of the football team. Those reuniting at Baker Field 
included (back, left to right) Jon Conlon '85, Bill Strack '86, Kyle 
Tucci '85, Bill Raketich '85, Tom Gay '85, Daryl Mitchell '85, Kirk 
Adams '85 and Todd Wiseman '85E; (third row) Sam Denmeade 
'85, David Ortiz '86 and Jimmy Henderson '85; (second row) 

Kevin Townley '85, Steve Quackenbush '85 and Frank Mambuca 
'85; and (front) Jim Delacono '85 and Upperco. 


years with a Japanese Big Four 
broker, a job that had me fre¬ 
quently in Japan, I became a char¬ 
tering shipping manager for four 
years for Cargill, where I learned 
all about the sometimes mythical 
world of Greek shipping," Dean 
wrote. "I then embarked upon a 
career of private banking and 
wealth management with Chase 
Manhattan and later with UBS. I 
recently accepted a position as 
senior banker for Citigroup in 
Geneva covering the Greek high- 
net worth client segment. 

"I married Maria Houle in 
Phoenix in May 2003. My best 
man was former roommate Savas 
Savvides '88 GS, '91E. I have 
been in contact with Jim Ehrlich 
'86E, who attended my wedding. 
I am frequently in Greece on 
business and an active member 
of the Athens CU Alumni chap¬ 
ter. I'm looking to soon start a 
new alum chapter here in 
Switzerland. Feel free to contact 
me at dino2@bluewin.ch, former 
CU rugby team members and 
Greek Club members especially!" 

Anna Maria Vitek is regional 
counsel and v.p. for Latin Ameri¬ 
ca at Avon Products, where she 
has been for 10 years. "Prior to 
Avon, I worked at Debevoise 
and Plimpton for almost five 
years. After graduating from the 
Law School in 1990,1 clerked for 
a year for Judge John S. Martin 
Jr. in the Southern District of 
New York. I am the proud moth¬ 
er of Karina Miranda (8). We 
spent this summer traveling. We 
went to Greece and Brazil — two 
very different places, but my 
daughter chose." 


Jeff Bartos reports: "I received 
my J.D. from Yale in 1990. There, 

I met Sushma Soni; we were mar¬ 
ried in 1991.1 have been with a 
union-side labor law firm, now 
known as Guerrieri, Edmond, 
dayman & Bartos, since 1993. 

The firm has been around in vari¬ 
ous incarnations for 20 years; we 
represent a range of unions, 
mainly in the railroad and airline 
industries. We also represent 
individuals in employment dis¬ 
putes and consumers and small 
businesses in antitrust and con¬ 
sumer protection litigation. Sush¬ 
ma and I have a 7-year-old 
daughter and have lived in 
Arlington, Va., since 1991." 

My Carman 5 next door 
neighbor, Ralph Stone, and his 
wife, Elise Yablonski, are the 
proud parents of Daniel Jerome, 
born March 1. Congratulations! 
Keith Thomson, his wife and his 
son, Henry, born May 30, 2004, 
made the big cross-country move 
back east, from California to 
Concord, Mass. Keith's novel. 
Pirates of Pensacola, was pub¬ 
lished by St. Martin's Press in 
April (see July Bookshelf). 

The latest news from Aubrey 
Birzon Blanda: "My husband, 
Philip, and I live happily in Glen 
Ridge, N.J. After seven years of 
unpaid, voluntary work as a 
stay-at-home mom to Harry (7) 
and Isabella (5), I have cautiously 
reentered the workforce. I recent¬ 
ly accepted the position of event 
coordinator consultant with the 
Goodwill Rescue Mission in 
Newark, a homeless shelter, soup 
kitchen and drug/alcohol reha¬ 
bilitation center. My first fund¬ 


raising project is to direct a 5K 
race/walk for Goodwill on 
November 19, 2005, at the Mont¬ 
clair Art Museum. 

"Speaking of running, I com¬ 
pleted a personal challenge, the 
Nissan Buffalo Marathon, on 
May 29.1 am training for my 
next big event, the Toronto 
Waterfront Marathon on Septem¬ 
ber 25, where my goal is to finish 
in less than four hours. After 
that, who knows? Scaling Mt. 
Everest? Why not?" 

Dean Anderson announced, 
"Josephine (Josie) Kelley Ander¬ 
son was bom on March 25 and 
instantly joined her brothers, Ben¬ 
jamin (5), Zachary (4) and Samuel 
(2), in their favorite activity — 
driving their middle-aged parents 
insane." Dean reports that the 
resurrection of the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Chicago Alumni Associa¬ 
tion seems to be gathering 
momentum! Well done! 

David Eisenman wrote: 

"After five years practicing med¬ 
icine in Washington, D.C. (two as 
the chief of otology and neuro- 
tology at Walter Reed, and three 
in private practice), in July I 
became director of otology and 
neurotology for the department 
of otorhinolaryngology (quite a 
mouthful) at the University of 
Maryland Medical System in Bal¬ 


timore. Most of my time will be 
devoted to patient care, but I 
also will be more involved in 
medical education and research. 
My wife, Mindy, is an interna¬ 
tional tax consultant in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., and our four boys are 
in school in Montgomery Coun¬ 
ty, Md., so we will be keeping 
our home where it is, leaving 
everybody with about the same 
commute." 


Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 
columbia88@comcast.net 

I heard from two classmates for 
this column, but I am hopeful 
that more of you will be in touch 
for the next issue. I have estab¬ 
lished a new, easy-to-remember 
e-mail account for your exclusive 
use: columbia88@comcast.net. 
Don't you just love it? So simple, 
so elegant — no more messing 
about trying to remember my 
name or find that old issue of 
CCT before you write in! Write to 
columbia88@comcast.net, and 


your news is our news. I look 
forward to hearing from you. 

I heard from philosopher and 
athlete Bill Seely, who is making 
a big move. "After 20 years of 
living, working and going to 
school in and around New York, 
Christine Donis-Keller '91 
Barnard and I are giving up but¬ 
tons and internal combustion 
and moving the family to Lan¬ 
caster, Pa., where I have accepted 
an offer at Franklin and Marshall 
College to teach nutty courses 
such as "The Possibility of Artifi¬ 
cial Intelligence' and 'Art, Aes¬ 
thetics and Cognitive Neuro¬ 
science' in the philosophy 
department. I suppose that's the 
end to late nights backstage at 
CBGB's (although there haven't 
been too many of those in the last 
couple of years). 

"Otherwise, we have been 
grinding away at Ph.D.s and 
teaching the kids (son Parker, 3 
and daughter Raines, 20 months) 
how to play ice hockey, hurling 
and camodgie. I taught a seminar 
in 'Aesthetics and Cognitive Sci¬ 
ence' at Yale again this spring. I 
held office hours during the 
lunchtime free skate at the Yale 
Whale. Parker and Raines were 
regular attendees. They can each 
boast about 15 laps this season! I 
think Parker thinks I am a profes¬ 


sor of Zamboni Studies." 

I'll give a shoutout in the next 
column to anyone (other than 
Bill) who sends me a photo of a 
member of his or her immediate 
family playing camodgie. There 
was no definition in the New 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
and I had to look it up online. If 
you send a picture of yourself 
playing. I'll ask CCT to publish it. 

Steve Stastny was kind 
enough to include his phone 
numbers in his e-mail, so I gave 
him a call at work; we had a 
great time reminiscing and catch¬ 
ing up. After Columbia, Steve 
went to Tulane law school and 
worked in New Orleans and 
Birmingham. A few years ago, he 
was picked by the Atlanta-based 
firm Ford & Harrison to start its 
Birmingham office, and he's 
been there since. 

If you talk to Steve on the 
phone these days, you'll never 
guess that he's from Upstate 
New York; he's really put some 
South in his mouth. Steve's wife, 
Lauren,, is a Southerner, and I 
guess that helps. They have two 
boys: John Michael (3) and Ross 


Anna Maria Vitek ’87 is regional counsel and v.p. for 
Latin America at Avon Products. 
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Warren St. John ’9rs Journey 
Into the Heart of Fan Mania 

By Claire Lui '00 


C olumbia's marching 
band was doing its 
normal halftime 
hijinks at Home¬ 
coming 2004 when 
the head manager, Dan Binder 
'05, spotted Warren St. John 
'91 in the stands. Within sec¬ 
onds, the whole band yells "Hi, 
Warren St. John!" complete 
with brass accompaniment. 

It takes a special kind of fan 
to get a Columbia marching 
band shout-out, and pretty 
much everyone turns around 
to look at St. John. He's no 
dilettante football watcher. 

He's the fan's fan, the author of 
Rammer Jammer Yellowham- 
mer: A Journey into the Heart 
of Fan Mania, a chronicle of a 
year spent with passionate 
fans of the University of Alaba¬ 
ma's football team. St. John 
immersed himself in their cul¬ 
ture to the point where he 
bought a used RV, "The Hawg," 
to follow the team. 

St. John is not a recent con¬ 
vert to the Crimson Tide. A 
Birmingham, Ala., native, he 
has loved Alabama football all 
his life. As he points out, 90 
percent of Alabama citizens 
describe themselves as college 
football fans, or as he wryly 
writes, "nonfans ... are out¬ 
numbered by atheists." A photo 
of him at 13 with Bear Bryant, 
Alabama's revered former 
coach, is one of St. John's 
more treasured possessions. 

Despite his devotion to Alaba¬ 
ma, St. John attended Columbia 
because he wanted a change. "If 
l had gone to Alabama, l could 
see my life 70 years ahead. I 
knew exactly what it would 
mean — exactly the same type 
of friends I had growing up, fol¬ 
lowing a precise track that did¬ 
n't have a lot of suspense to it. I 
picked Columbia because it was 
the opposite." 

indeed. When St. John arrived 
at Columbia, the Lions were in 
the middle of the longest losing 
streak in college football history. 


During St. John's sophomore 
year, watching Columbia lose to 
Princeton to move past North¬ 
western for the record, St. John 
had a minor spiritual crisis. He 
recalls that day in 
the book: "I can 
trace my first feel¬ 
ings of self-con¬ 
sciousness about 
being a sports fan 
to that cool Octo¬ 
ber Saturday in 
New Jersey, 
because here's 
the thing: I wanted 
Columbia to win. 

Try as I might, l 
couldn't hope to 
lose. I couldn't mock football." 

Neither New York nor Colum¬ 
bia changed St. John's devotion 
to Alaba¬ 
ma's football 
team, but for 
a while, his 
loyalty was 
restricted to 
following the 
team from 
afar. (But he 
followed it 
faithfully; while 
in college, he 
listened to an 
entire Alabama- 
Auburn game 
that was not 
being broadcast 
in New York by 
calling his par¬ 
ents and having 
them place their phone's mouth¬ 
piece next to the radio.) After 
graduating, St. John worked at 
The New York Observer and soon 
began writing "Talk of the Town" 
pieces for The New Yorker. After 
a stint at Wired, St. John was 
lured away by The New York 
Times, where he is a reporter for 
Sunday Styles. 

While doing his day job, St. 
John harbored an idea to write 
about Alabama fans and ex¬ 
plore why fandom exists. As his 
agent shopped his proposal 
around, one editor rejected the 


idea by calling it "too specula¬ 
tive." St. John took it as a per¬ 
sonal challenge, and when the 
book sold, went off happily to 
spend a year immersed among 
the madness of 
the Crimson Tide. 

in addition to 
buying The Hawg, 
St. John meets 
and describes 
devoted fans who 
are willing to 
forego heart 
transplants in 
order to watch 
games, who buy 
$1.4 million RVs, 
and who basically 
stake their happiness on the 
fate of their beloved team. 

Their unifying 
motto, "Roll 
Tide," which 
St. John 
describes as 
"the ultimate 
all-purpose 
phrase ... an 
acceptable 
substitute for 
hello, good¬ 
bye, nice to 
meet you 
and Amen," 
peppers the 
book, and 
his life, as 
the season 
lurches 
through its 
ups and downs. 

St. John's devotion has paid 
off in critical praise. In its June 10 
issue, The Chronicle of Higher 
Education ranks Rammer Jam¬ 
mer Yellowhammer No. 1 on its 
list of "The 10 Best College 
Sports Books Ever," saying "St. 
John offers an unsurpassed 
blend of scholarly heft (he's gath¬ 
ered all of the scattered research 
on sports fandom), superb 
reporting (among those we meet 
is the Alabama fan so full of hate 
toward Tennessee that he'd root 
for 'Notre Dame, Russia, and the 
University of Hell before the 


word "rocky top" would ever 
come out of my mouth'), and 
gemlike writing (St. John knew 
Alabama would beat Vanderbilt 
on a brutally hot day as soon as 
he saw Vandy's 'photon-slurping 
black jerseys')." The book recent¬ 
ly was released in paperback. 

Though St. John describes his 
emotions during the Alabama 
season as often being close to 
hysterical, in real life, he seems 
relaxed. During Homecoming 
2004, with Columbia playing 
Princeton, St. John was tranquil, 
though he became more 
involved with each blow of the 
whistle and he quietly, but care¬ 
fully, tried to make sure l under¬ 
stood each nuance of the game. 
After Columbia lost in overtime 
and we filed out of Wien Stadium, 
l commented that he seemed 
remarkably composed compared 
to the intense displays of emo¬ 
tions he wrote about in the book. 
He turned around sharply and 
said, "I'm actually really upset 
now." Having promised himself 
that he would only root for one 
team per sport, St. John admit¬ 
ted, "I got emotionally involved in 
the game." St. John had men¬ 
tioned earlier that he inherited 
his love of Alabama from his 
father, and when I asked him 
how he would feel if he had chil¬ 
dren (St. John's wife, Nicole Mau¬ 
rer, is not a football fan) who sup¬ 
ported another team, such as 
archrival Tennessee, a look of 
horror crossed his face as he 
struggled to formulate an 
answer. "I guess it would be OK," 
he said, before adding gently, 

"but I would try to persuade 
them out of it." 

Follow St. John's diary of 
ongoing fandom on his blog: 
www. rammerjammer 
yellowhammer. com. 


Claire Lui '00 is a writer based 
in Queens, N. Y. She roots for 
the Mets, the San Francisco 
49ers, and of course, the 
Columbia Lions. 



Warren St. John '91 


PHOTO: CHARLES THOMPSON 
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1990: Class members who registered for reunion include Randi Albert, Diana Allen, Michael Anastasio, Caroline Andersen, M. Adel 
Aslani-Far, isaac-Daniel Astrachan, Lauren Bauer, Judy Bernstein, Christina Bernstein, Kristin Bissinger, Thomas Boytinck, Scott 
Buitekant, Colin Campbell, Lisa Cohen, Carl Comuniello, Matt Connelly, Rachel Cowan, Lisa Dabney, Jeannine Deloche, Eleni Demetri- 
ou, Deborah Dowell, Dolores Eliot, Stephanie Elizabeth, Margaret Flynn, Margaret Ford, Monica Fried, Michelle Gildersleeve, Josh 
Gillette, Amy Glaser, Ann Godzwon, Andrea Gothelf, Sally Graham, Daniel Halevy, Danielle Harleman, Jon Harris, Jennifer Thompson 
Harvey, Eric Haxthausen, Michael Henry, Susan Higgins, Michele Hong, Laura Hortas, Eric Horwitz, Katerina M. Hulme, Dave Hunt, Glo¬ 
ria Kim (Pak), Edward Letko, William Lipton, Meirav (Eibschutz) Lobel, Jeremy Manning, Erika Marino, Devon Martin, Dan Max, Molly 
McDonald, Shigeru McPherson, Kirsten Mellor, Anthony Miyake, Caroline Moore, James Moustafellos, Craig Nobert, Gary Offner, Jill 
Olson, Greg Palega, Elizabeth Pascal, Laura Perez, Francis Phillip, Blondel Pinnock, Lisa Quirindongo, Lauren (Felton) Roberts, Christo¬ 
pher Roth, Vera Scanlon, Frederic Schultz, Julie Schwartz Weber, Robert Schweitzer, Marc Seidenberg, Ben-David Seligman, Rachelle 
Selmon, Carol Shahmoon, Judith Shampanier, Peter Spett, Lorin Jamison Stevenson, Natasha Steinman, Carl Sylvestre, Naomi (Gold- 
frank) Talish, lan Tattenbaum, Brian Timoney, Gabriel Topor, Ted Tsekerides, John Vincenti, Thomas Weaver, Richard Weil, Edda Weiss- 
berg, Noreen Whysel, Stephen Winick, Marian Wright and Amy Zalman. 
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Gilmer, born April 6. Those of 
you who remember Steve know 
he was a basketball player. He 
told me that for a few years he 
was "the terror of the Presbyter¬ 
ian church league" in Birming¬ 
ham (Steve's Catholic, but his 
Presbyterian law partner got him 
into the pews often enough to 
make him eligible), but due to 
the demands of his young family 
and the strain on his knees ("it's 
not the jumping up for the dunk, 
it's the landing afterward") he's 
not been on the court for a while. 

Steve is in touch with John 
Collins, whom I remember well 
from our co-op trip. John lives in 
Berkeley and is director of mar¬ 
keting for Touchpoint, a tech 
company that, among other 
things, creates personalized 
greeting cards on a large scale. 

Talking about John got us to 
thinking about 3 Carman, the all¬ 
male floor where John, Steve and 
I lived freshman year. I'd like to 
do a 3 Carman theme column for 
an upcoming issue. Steve did 
much better than I at remember¬ 
ing the names, but between us we 
remembered Theo Seltzer, Dave 
Bresch, John Krall, Bruce Ben¬ 
son, Frank Marinaro, Stanley 
Nachamie, Steve Young, Dure 
Savini, Oscar Olmedo, John 
Stamatis and Seth Strumph. This 
is an obviously incomplete list, 
but it's a start. If your name is on 


this list, or if it should be but it's 
not, use the new e-mail address, 
columbia88@comcast.net, and 
help me write the 3 Carman 
theme column! Where are these 
men today? And what have they 
been doing since 1988? And if 
you never set foot on 3 Carman, 
you should also use the new e- 
mail address, columbia88@com- 
cast.net, to send your informa¬ 
tion. We look forward to hearing 
from you! 



Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


Hope you enjoyed your summer. 
I have to let on that aside from 
giving me a fantastic excuse to 
keep in touch with fellow 
Columbians, this column brings 
back long-forgotten memories 
from our College days. There's 
something about the pervasive 
bimonthly deadline of Class 
Notes that sends me floating 
back to the days of Lit Hum and 
CC papers. Feelings of anxiety, 
terror, frustration, despair — all 
brought on by self-inflicted pro¬ 
crastination. Painful, but 
nonetheless, it's great to feel like 
a college student again. This col¬ 
umn is the "paper" that never 
goes away. Thought I'd confess 


this because if you've been hold¬ 
ing out on me and not sending 
along an update because of many 
justifiable, and lame, excuses, 
please hit the send button. 

Kim Harris Ortiz and Amy 
Weinreich Rinzler sent a note 
about a summer get-together: "In 
early June, we celebrated our 
quasi-annual Girl Power Tour de 
Force in sunny Phoenix. Class of 
'89ers included Jody (Collens) 
Fidler, Kim (Harris) Ortiz, Amy 
(Weinreich) Rinzler and Tracy 
Heisler (bikini-clad and recently 
delivered of daughter Cayden 
Jane, her first child with husband 
Jason Sperling Reich), along with 
Kristine Barakat '88 and Jenna 
(Wright) McCarthy '88 (leaving 
newborn Caroline at home with 
her husband, John, and other 
three children). To counter the 
desert heat, we spent our days 
lounging poolside with icy 
drinks, floating in tandem down 
the lazy river admiring the scenic 
lifeguards, taking the plunge 
down the massive waterlines 
with the rest of the 8-year-olds 
and being massaged and pam¬ 
pered at the spa. Our abilities to 
drink and stay awake weren't 
quite as honed as in C.U. days, 
we're sorry to report, and even 
though Kim and Krissie's bar- 
tending skills have improved 
with age, most of us were in bed 
by 10:30 p.m. (that's 1:30 a.m. 


EST) after a drink and a half! It 
was a kinder, gentler, need-to- 
catch-up-on-our-sleep Fun 
Bunch, but the bedtime curfew 
allowed for even more quality 
time together during the day — 
the one thing we don't get 
enough of and truly enjoyed!" 

Danielle Maged has been on 
the West Coast (San Francisco) 
for almost five years — though 
the New Yorker in her still is in 
shock, she enjoys the lifestyle, 
especially since the recent addi¬ 
tion of twin boys Gabriel and 
Nicky. She and Northern Irish 
hubbie Gregory McAllister (the 
pair met on graduation night) 
welcomed the twins on October 
29, 2004. They join their mom 
and her twin brother and their 
twin cousins in the family twin 
club. Sleep these days definitely 
is a foreign concept. Claudia 
Lacopo '90 is the proud god¬ 
mother to Nicky and Gabriel. By 
the time this issue comes out, 
Danielle will have taken the little 
ones up to campus when she is 
in NYC in July and begun their 
Columbia indoctrination. 

Chris Della Pietra and his wife 
welcomed their third girl in May; 
Matt Engels and his wife, Beth, 
welcomed their second baby, 
Thomas, in June; and Eli Neusner 
and his wife, Pauli, welcomed 
another Red Sox fan, a.k.a. their 
third child, in the spring. 
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Rachel J. Cowan 

5 Andrew PI. 

Baltimore MD 21201 
cowan@jhu.edu 

Reunion was even better than I 
hoped it would be. All events 
were lively and well-attended, 
from the cocktail party hosted by 
Devon Martin on Thursday 
night to the dinner in John Jay on 
Saturday night (with cocktails 
and conversation on the patio 
outside). Here's the report from 
my man in the field, who went to 
Friday night's West End gather¬ 
ing and the Saturday BBQ, events 
I couldn't attend. 

Randi Albert and Dan Halevy 
live in Westfield, N.J. Dan has 
switched from practicing medi¬ 
cine to health management. They 
brought their two sons, the 
younger of which was just 3 
weeks old. 

Steve Winick left Philadelphia 
for our nation's capital. He is a 
writer and editor at the American 
Folklife Center at the Library of 
Congress. Eric Haxthausen lives 
in Washington, D.C., and is a staff 
economist at the nonprofit Envi¬ 
ronmental Defense Fund. 

Ed Letko is managing director 
at American Healthcare in New 
York, which sells medical supplies 
for diabetics and is launching a 
new blood sugar test strip. Bill 
Lipton lives in Brooklyn. He is 
political director for the Working 
Families Party, a New York City 
political party. Peter Spett lives in 
New York and is a self-employed 
lawyer, specializing in (but not 
limited to) securities law. 

Gary Offner is in venture cap¬ 
ital and lives outside Philadel¬ 
phia. He is married and has a 15- 
month old son. Jill Mazza Olson 
works for the Vermont Associa¬ 
tion of Hospitals and Health Sys¬ 
tems. She and her husband have 
a son and a daughter. 

Fred Schultz made appear¬ 
ances at several reunion events. 
Find more information on Fred at 
www.fantasyfreddy.com. 

In non-reunion news, I have 
many births to report. Libby and 
German Gomez are the proud 
parents of Ava Madeleine, bom 
June 30 in Washington, D.C. In 
Westchester, Eric Yu happily 
announces the arrival of Charlie's 
sister, Sarah Grace, bom May 20 
at 7 lbs., 13 oz. and 19j inches 
long. In Baltimore, Laura Shaw 
Frank gave birth to her third son 
and fourth child, Neri Avichai, on 
May 12. Neri weighed 9 lbs., 3 oz. 
In Hawaii, Mike Hodapp also has 
a new son, Jacob, bom April 20. 

Elizabeth Hunter, who started 
with us in 1986 but transferred, 
lives in Arlington, Mass., with her 
husband, Jason Merrill. She runs a 



community theater program, host¬ 
ed by First Church Somerville. She 
and Jason travel internationally, 
most recently to Iceland. 
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Dana Wu 
10 Birch Ln. 

Chappaqua, NY 10514 
fenlonwu@juno.com 

By the time this issue is pub¬ 
lished, I hope to have made a 
dent in unpacking the boxes lit¬ 
tering every room of our house 
— can I just say that moving is a 
pain? And moving from an apart¬ 
ment crammed with three kids' 
worth of toys, books, sports 
equipment and artwork is 
painful? So kudos to Chris '89 
and Annmarie Della Pietra, who 
recently had a third daughter 
(welcome to Elizabeth Ann, who 
joins Kate and Grace) and moved 
to a new home in Wykoff, N.J. 

Leif Siklossy sent me a photo 
of himself and his wife, Julie Lynn, 
at his May graduation from Barry 
University, earning a master's in 
social work. "I am job hunting. 

My wife and I live in Greenacres, 
Fla., and she works in a retirement 
home. We met in a gerontology 
class. I always look back fondly at 
my days at Columbia." 

Hope that your summer was 
filled with great memories — 
keep me informed of your news. 



Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 
jeremy.feinberg@ 
verizon.net 

Wow. When you write columns 
like this one, any news is good 
news. But I always have a special 
place in my class correspondent's 
heart for first-time writers. Imag¬ 
ine my pleasure to receive two in 
one mailbag. 

Craig Terry was my first new 
writer. After college, Craig moved 
back to Ventura, Calif. In 1995 he 
met his the woman who would 
become his wife, Kim. The couple 
has three children. Josh (7), 
Madisyn (5) and Kadyn (2). Craig 
has been a firefighter for nine 
years and is an engineer for the 
Los Angeles County Fire Depart¬ 
ment, where he has worked for 
the last five years. Craig enjoys 
reading about many of our class¬ 
mates in this column, and would 
love to hear from them. 

Eric Brenner, another first-time 
writer and my former 6 Jay floor- 
mate, says that after graduation, 
he moved back to Los Angeles 
where he took a job in the film 
industry. Shortly after, the band 



he was playing with signed a 
deal with Sony Music and record¬ 
ed an album that was produced 
by John Paul Jones from Led Zep¬ 
pelin. Eric left the professional 
world and spent the next four 
years touring the country with 
the band (the bass player was Jim 
Cheydleur). In 1997, Eric left the 
band and reentered "the real 
world." After starting and selling 
several businesses, he has since 
settled in Huntington Beach, 
Calif., where he owns Global 
Direct Marketing Solutions, a 
sales and marketing company 
specializing in health care and 
financial services. Eric also owns 
a house in Las Vegas and plans 
to open a furniture store there. 

David Weisoly and wife, Jean- 
nie, are celebrating the arrival of 
their newest family addition, Abi¬ 
gail Shea Weisoly, bom May 25 at 6 
lbs., 12 oz. and 20 J inches long. 
Mom and baby are doing well, and 
the two big brothers (2 \ and doing 
fantastically) hope to make it to 
Homecoming this year with their 
daddy and mommy to see the 
Lions roar! David practices neona¬ 
tology (sick and premature new¬ 
borns) in Morristown, N.J., and 
loves being back in the Northeast. 

Roberta Bassett was my final 
writer this time around. She and 
her husband, Derek, welcomed 
Chaloratana (Charly) Bassett 
Bouchard Hall into their family 
on February 19,2004. Roberta and 
Derek have been enjoying parent¬ 
hood, though "our naturally 
introverted selves are being put to 
the test by our uncontainably 
extroverted child!" Roberta fin- 



isolde Brielmaier '93 with actor 
Danny Glover, who attended 
the June 30 opening of "Living 
for the City ," the Brooklyn 
Institute of Contemporary Art's 
inaugural exhibition at Jack 
Shainman Gallery in Manhat¬ 
tan. Brielmaier is a co-founder 
of the institute, which show¬ 
cases contemporary art from 
around the world. 

PHOTO: HOSHANG CHENOY 


most up to the minute, cutting- 
edge parenting information from 
top professionals in the fields of 
child development, pediatrics, 
childbirth education, family psy¬ 
chology, nutrition, fitness and 
lifestyle. At home in Manhattan, 
Isabel and her husband, Craig, 
enjoy being with Ryland (2), who 
is convinced he's Bob the Builder 


Omar R. Quraishi ’93 is assistant editor at Dawn, an 
English-language newspaper in Karachi, Pakistan. 


ished her dissertation, which she 
successfully defended in March. 
She is focusing on consulting 
work with the World Bank. 

Thanks to all who wrote. I look 
forward to hearing from all of you 
— whether a frequent contributor 
or a rookie. Just keep 'em coming. 


93 


Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


Isabel (Barbosa) Kallman has 

taken the parenting world by 
storm with the spectacular launch 
of Alpha Mom TV, the first all- 
day, all-night parenting channel. 
The video-on-demand cable TV 
network was launched nationally 
in mid-May starting in 8.5 million 
homes. Alpha Mom TV offers the 


and walks around all day with 
his toy toolbelt. 

Michele Ricci graduated in 
June 2003 from Stanford with a 
Ph.D. in German studies. She 
taught for a year at the University 
of Miami in glorious Coral Gables. 
"Standing in the swimming pool 
as I graded papers was certainly 
the height of luxury for me!" 
Michele wrote. She just finished 
the first of a two-year Mellon Post¬ 
doctoral Fellowship at Oberlin 
College. Though it is the most 
sleepy, rural place she has ever 
lived ("local highlights include 
tractor pulls, chainsaw sculpting 
contests and sorghum making"), 
Michele says dynamic students 
and colleagues make it home. She 
was last headed to Germany for 
the summer to continue research 
on contemporary German cabaret. 

Omar R. Quraishi is assistant 
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1995: Class members who registered for reunion include Naseema Asif, Daniel Barash, Colleen (Shaw) Bassett, Maria Batista, Louis 
Bavaro, Kimberly Benson, Michael Berne, Lee Bickley, David Bjorlin, Jerald Boak, Svetlana Bochman, L. Fletcher Callahan, Mark Calver- 
ic, William Cann, Eugenio Cano, Meda Carlos, Raymond Chan, Gladys Chen, Franklin Chiu, Stephen Choe, Hilary Chulock, Diana Colon, 
Kendra Crook, Sara Cross, Arun Das, Sejal Daswani, Arlo Devlin-Brown, Michael Doyle, Jennifer Dunham, Marie-Carmelle Elie, Melanie 
Estrellado, Doug Feinberg, Elise Feldman, Katherine Fleet, Robert Flores, Janet Frankston, Jocelyn Freilinger, Adlar Garcia, Lea Geller, 
Todd Gilmore, Hannah Glass, Jonathan Goldblatt, Jennifer Goldstone, Wendy Harris, Pia Hernandez, David Hernandez, Judith Hoffman, 
Nelson Huang, Judith Joseph, Amanda Kahn-Kirby, Lisa Karlich, Nashrid Kibria, Taeriah Kim, Anne Klee, Jamie Lake, Brian Lang, 
Matthew Lattimer, Patricia Lee, Vivian Lee Sund, Spencer Lehv, Tricia Lipani, Nicole Macellari, Lynne Madnick, Yvonne Maldonado, 
Dara Marmon, Steve Miller, Laura Miller, Steven Miller, Alexis (Kosove) Moran, Ivette Motola, Denise Nacu, Luxman Nathan, Juwa 
Nguy, Elizabeth Olesh, Sonia Pabley, Daniel Petroski, Ayana Picariello, Kenton Pierce, Jerome Polansky, Tammie Rhee, Yuval Rosen¬ 
berg, Karen Schwartz, Tatiana Seijas, Jeremy Senderowicz, Adina Shoulson, Irene Shu, Naina Sinha, Victor Smith Jr., James Stoteraux, 
Elisabeth Stuveras, Winifred Teng, Nicholas vita, David Wienir and Ying Yen. 
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editor at Dawn, an English-lan¬ 
guage newspaper in Karachi, 
Pakistan, and he is a member of 
the newspaper's editorial board. 
He and his wife, Lalarukh, wel¬ 
comed their first child, son Dane- 
yal, on May 29. Omar is the ARC 
chair for Pakistan. 

Laura Biederman and her hus¬ 
band, Jason Woehrmyer, had a 
girl, Zoe Elizabeth, on March 19. 
Zoe recently learned how to smile 
and is delighting her parents with 
big grins. 

Diana McClure shared these 
updates from her friends: Jennifer 
Anglade-Dahlberg has a fiction 
book. Uptown and Down, coming 
out October 4. Apart from teach¬ 
ing art history at Vassar and 
curating diverse and challenging 
art exhibitions, Isolde Brielmaier 
is co-founder of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Contemporary Art 
(www.bicany.org). In July, she cel¬ 
ebrated the opening of the exhibi¬ 
tion Living for the City, which 
was hosted by Jack Shainman 
Gallery in Chelsea (see photo). 

Diana says Renaissance man 
Herbie Raynaud '97 still spreads 
his wings in fencing, business and 
music. With Herby serving as DJ 
and Diana as photographer, the 
two recently helped Isolde at a 
fundraiser cocktail for BICA host¬ 
ed by Troy Selvaratnam '94 at his 
Brooklyn home. David Myers '94 
started a publishing company, 
Melanation Books, based in 
Brooklyn. Kenyetta Smith's Los 
Angeles-based business. Butterfly 
Kisses, www.bkbstore.com, is 
growing exponentially. 


Thank you to those who res¬ 
cued this space from a lonely hia¬ 
tus with all their wonderful news. 
Keep the dispatches coming. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Anne Kornblut dropped me a 
typically terrific note with lots of 
news, including the latest on 
Rachel DeWoskin, who has been 
receiving a wealth of critical 


Eliza (Lowen) McGraw, who 
lives there with her two children. 
Anne reports that Julie (Sawyer) 
Montgomery welcomed daughter 
Alexandra Romano Montgomery 
on May 11, and Chris Schmidt 
had a girl earlier this year. 

Anne has taken a job as a 
reporter in the D.C. bureau of 
The New York Times, just a few 
blocks from her old job in The 
Boston Globe bureau. Anne says 
there is never a dull moment on 
her general assignment beat, but 
she's happy to have more excus¬ 
es to go to New York — and to 


Ali Lemer ’94 is moving to Australia to do a master’s 
in editing and communications at the University of 
Melbourne. 


acclaim for her book, Foreign 
Babes in Beijing: Behind the Scenes 
of a New China. In the book, 
which critics have called "an 
entertaining romp" and "a deft, 
daffy comedy of errors," Rachel 
recounts her years spent in China 
after graduating from Columbia. 
While there, she was a PR con¬ 
sultant and took a star-making 
turn playing a sexy American 
exchange student in a tremen¬ 
dously popular Chinese soap 
opera. [Editor's note: See Colum¬ 
bia magazine feature, Spring 2005.] 
Anne saw Rachel, Susannah 
Rosenstock and Omella Vincen- 
zino last April in Philadelphia at 
Rebecca Weinberg's wedding. At 
home in D.C., Anne often sees 


have a lot more Columbia grads 
around. She'd love to hear from 
folks she's lost touch with at 
akornblut@aol.com. 

Steven Cohen and his wife, 
Kathleen, welcomed Alexa Leigh 
Cohen on December 25, 2004. 
Steven is finishing his residency 
in orthopedic surgery at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia and plans to 
complete a fellowship in sports 
medicine at the University of 
Pittsburgh Medical Center. He 
keeps in touch with Derek Eng¬ 
land, who lives in North Jersey 
with his wife, Angel, and their 
kids, Jackson and Madison. Derek 
is the head baseball coach at St. 
Peter's College in Jersey City. 

Ali Lemer is moving to Aus¬ 


tralia to do a master's in editing 
and communications at the Uni¬ 
versity of Melbourne. 

On a recent trip to New York, I 
saw Mary Killackey and Sofia 
Dumery. We rode down memory 
lane — and up past the Columbia 
campus — on our way to a bar- 
beque place on 135th Street. Mary 
was finishing her transplant 
surgery fellowship at Mount Sinai 
and planned to start work as a 
transplant surgeon at Albert Ein¬ 
stein Medical Center in Philadel¬ 
phia. Sofia works for Callaway & 
Kirk in New York, designing the 
Sunny Patch children's gardening 
line that's sold at Target stores. 

That's it for this time. Thanks 
to everyone who wrote in, and 
please keep the news coming! 


95 


Janet Frankston 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 


jrflO@columbia.edu 


Lots of classmates attended vari¬ 
ous events for our 10-year 
reunion, June 2-5, and some trav¬ 
eled long distances for the festivi¬ 
ties. Brian Lang, Colleen (Shaw) 
Bassett and Brian Bassett came 
from London. Amanda Kahn- 
Kirby and James Stoterau trav¬ 
eled from California. 

Kimberly Benson and Roy 
Ophir arrived from Connecticut. 
Karen Schwartz came from 
Boston, and her freshman room¬ 
mate, Hannah Glass M.D., trav¬ 
eled from Canada. Suzanne Dieter, 
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a medical student and writer, made 
a brief appearance. 

Dan Petroski, who worked 
hard to make the reunion a suc¬ 
cess, has moved to Sicily to learn 
about the wine business at a canti¬ 
na called Valle dell'Acate. "I live 
in Catania, on the east coast of the 
island, and have no idea what the 
future holds," he wrote from an 
Internet cafe. He would love to 
hear from anyone in the beverage 
alcohol business, or food and wine 
editors: danpetroski@yahoo.com. 

Dan gave this report from 
reunion: Steve Miller lives in 
New Jersey and keeps getting 
promoted at MBNA America. 
Steve Choe was promoted to 
director of commercial real estate 
at Deutsche Bank. Mark Calveric 
and his wife, Amelia, had a 
daughter, Amelia; they are look¬ 
ing to move from the Upper West 
Side to New Jersey. Jamie 
Schwalbe and his fiance live in 
Chicago and will be married in 
November in New Orleans. Jim 
Hudnall is living the good life, 
part time in Connecticut and part 
time at the Hard Rock Hotel in 
Las Vegas. He works for UBS. 

Rozz Nash performed as part 
of the reunion celebration at the 
"Columbia Rocks" show at 
Crash Mansion. She caught up 
with David Wienir, an enter¬ 
tainment lawyer in New York; 
Paul Chuffo, who played with 
his band, Gutbucke, with Ty 
Citerman '96; and Ryan Posca- 
blo, who hung out with another 
performer, Tom Kitt '96. Lux- 
man Nathan and TJ Buttrick, a 
cryptologic linguist for the Army 
who soon will be shipped to the 
Middle East, who were room¬ 
mates freshman year on Rozz's 
floor, also attended. Luxman is 
doing something financial in Los 
Angeles and TJ works for the 
Army in upstate New York, Rozz 
reports. Ayana Picariello, who 
lives in Brooklyn, stopped by, as 
did Ivette Motola and her hus¬ 
band, who came from Boston. 

Adlar Garcia met with a num¬ 
ber of classmates at reunion: 

Maria Batista; Sara Cross; Aran 
K. Das; Mohit Daswani and his 
wife, Sejal Patel Daswani; Judith 
Joseph, a lawyer for the New 
York City Law Department, 

World Trade Center Unit; Mat¬ 
thew Lattimer, who works for 
LexisNexis; Winifred Teng, a den¬ 
tist with an office on Park Avenue; 
Ryan Poscablo; Victor Smith; 
Tammie Rhee; and Eugenio 
Cano, minister counselor for the 
Embassy of Nicaragua at the 
United Nations. Eugenio is busy 
with his infant son, Deigo. 

Adlar also caught up with 
Ayana Picariello, David Wienir, 
TJ Buttrick, Bryonn Bain, Kim¬ 


berly Benson, Lee Bickley and 
Raymond Chan. And ... Jeremy 
Szerlip, who teaches science at 
Scarsdale H.S.; Elisabeth Stu- 
veras; Ravi Bhasin; Marie- 
Carmelle Elie, who practices 
medicine at Mount Sinai Medical 
Center; Naseema Asif, a rising 
architect in Seattle; Roy Ophir, 
who works at Trilogy Captial in 
Greenwich, Conn., Laura Miller, 
who came from D.C.; Yvonne 
Maldonado, director of the 
Upward Bound Program at the 
Double Discovery Center; 
Melanie Estrellado; Sonia Pab- 
ley; Roosevelt Montas, assistant 
professor in Columbia's English 
and comparative literature 
department; Luxman Nathan 
and Pia Hernandez, who trav¬ 
eled from L.A. for the festivities; 
and Franklin Chiu, who attend¬ 
ed every reunion event. 

On June 26, Adlar attended 
Kendra Crook's wedding at St. 
Paul's Chapel, followed by a 
party cruise around Manhattan. 

Not everyone was able to 
make it to reunion. Elissa Swift 
was getting ready for her June 
10 wedding to Sharon Katz, 
whom she met in business 
school at UCLA. "We got mar¬ 
ried in Jaffa, Israel, in a beautiful 
18th-century stone building, 
which is now a modern art 
museum," Elissa writes. One 
Columbia friend made the trip: 
Lital Levy '96, '97 SIPA, who is 
about to get her Ph.D. in com¬ 
parative literature, Hebrew and 
Arabic from UC Berkeley. Elissa 
lives in New York, where she 
works for Bumble and bumble, 
an Estee Lauder haircare brand. 
Sharon is getting his Ph.D. in 
accounting at Columbia. 

Elissa wasn't the only class 
member to have a wedding cere¬ 
mony abroad. According to The 
New York Times, Angela Tribelli 
married Andrew Cohen at 
Duomo di Ravello, a church in 
Ravello, Italy. Angela, who 
received an M.B.A. from Penn, is 
director of online media for 
American Express Publishing, 
which includes Travel & Leisure, 
Food & Wine and other publica¬ 
tions. Andrew, a Yale graduate, is 
director of product marketing for 
AOL's search engine. 

As part of the University's new 
alumni website, "My Columbia" 
(www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni/ 
connection/connect/sl_3.html) 
invites you to share your College 
memories. Log on to read Eliza¬ 
beth Olesh's account of Carman 
13 and her "L"-shaped room in 
Fumald. Kendra Crook also sub¬ 
mitted a story about spending the 
winter holidays in Wien Hall. 

Thanks for the updates, and 
please keep the news coming. 
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Ana S. Salper 

125 Prospect Park West, 
Apt. 4A 

Brooklyn, NY 11215 


asalper@yahoo.com 


Greetings, classmates! Where have 
you been? Busy getting new jobs, 
getting married, having kids? Or 
is it that you're saving the good 
scoop for our 10th — yes, 10th — 
year reunion in June 2006? What¬ 
ever the reason may be, this is a 
friendly plea from your favorite 
Class Notes correspondent to send 
more news because our column is 
meager! Here's what I have for 
you this time around: 

My Carman 5 floormate, Jill 
Szcuhmacher, is getting her 
M.B.A. at Harvard. She is mar¬ 
ried to Naomi Sunshine, who 
graduated from NYU Law School 
last spring. Congratulations, Jill! 


and Anthony Harris Lowenberg 
announce the birth of their first 
child, Myles Jai Lowenberg, on 
June 7 in Dallas. 

Alexander Libin and Sherri 
Berkowitz Libin '97 Barnard mar¬ 
ried in June 2000. In April, they 
had their second son, Noah Ben¬ 
jamin. Big brother Jacob (2) 
hopes to be a shoe-in for the 
Class of 2025. 

Victor Chin and his wife, Alice, 
are in the D.C. area and announce 
the birth of their first child, Rachel 
Wen-Yun Chin. 

Jennifer Northrop has com¬ 
pleted her internal medicine resi¬ 
dency at Beth Israel Medical 
Center in New York City and 
moved to Houston in July to 
begin a gastroenterology fellow¬ 
ship at the University of Texas at 
Houston MD Anderson Cancer 
Center. She would welcome 
hearing from any Columbia 
alumni in that area! 


Mirella Cheeseman ’96 lives in Rome and works for Rai, 
Italy’s primary public radio and television broadcasting 
company. 


Francis Grunow was married 
last May in New York to Claire 
Nelson. Francis, Claire and Matt 
Lasner helped Professor Carol 
Willis of the New York-Paris pro¬ 
gram at the Architecture School 
launch The Skyscraper Museum 
in the 1990s. Leila Kazemi mar¬ 
ried Alan Donovan in August 
and is working on her Ph.D. in 
political science at Columbia. 

Mirella Cheeseman lives in 
Rome and works for Rai, Italy's 
primary public radio and televi¬ 
sion broadcasting company. 
Mirella is part of a group that cre¬ 
ates and develops new formats 
and series for Rai television. She 
also is working with an Italian 
film director and various indepen¬ 
dent producers, collaborating on 
the development of feature films. 

Ed Rosenfeld and his wife, Jen¬ 
nifer Kagan '96 GS, welcomed 
daughter Tamar into the world in 
February. Tamar joins Joseph (2). 
The family lives in Riverdale. 

I hope I'll have more for you 
next time — please send news! 
Until next time, here's food for 
thought for my fellow lawyers: 

"Behind every argument is 
someone's ignorance." 

—- Louis Brandeis 


97 


Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Sonia (Bhatnager) Lowenberg 


Jimmy Lee left BFTP to work 
directly with biotech companies to 
assist them in addressing their 
start-up, interim management and 
financing needs. 

Darrell Cohn starts at the 
Chicago College of Osteopathic 
Medicine this fall. 

Victor Kong got engaged. His 
fiancee, Amy, is a dentist from 


Submit Your 
Photo! 

CCT is happy to run high- 
quality photos of alumni 
gatherings, weddings and 
other important occasions. 
Wedding photos should 
include a minimum of two 
Columbia graduates; the 
more alumni, the better. 
Photos may be print or digi¬ 
tal (minimum 300 dpi jpg). 
Please include the name of 
the event, date, location, 
full names and class years 
of everyone pictured, and 
photographer credit. 

Send photo and caption infor¬ 
mation to Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
or cct@columbia.edu. 
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Chloe Metz '98 married Steve Powers '98 on October 23, 2004, at 
the Angel Orensanz Foundation in New York City with University 
Chaplain Jewelnel Davis presiding. Many Columbians joined the 
bride and groom for the festivities, including (left to right, first 
row): Chaplain Davis, the bride, Liz Salamy '02, Neal Minahan '98, 
Dave Greenspun '98, Sari Rosenberg '97 and Katie Grammaticas 
'00; (second row) Dana Cassara Baldari '98, Kristi Kleiner '99 
Barnard, Danielle de zorzi '98, AM Gass '98, Jaren casazza '98, 
Mario Favetta '98 and Jesse Drennan '98E; Lee Clifford '98, Bran¬ 
don Lilly '97, Tene Nash '98E, Mike Clausen '97 and Molly Conroy 
'99; (third row) Doug Massey '98, Vito Cammarota '98E, Anthony 
Vassallo '98, Devin Burnham '97, the groom, Anson Lang '97, 

Seth Furgeson '98 and Chris Krantz '98. 

PHOTO: ANDREA SPELLING 


Maryland and is working in Jer¬ 
sey Shore Medical Center as a 
general practice resident. Victor's 
private orthodontic practice is 
starting to pick up as more peo¬ 
ple know who he is and where 
he works. He says that having 
his practice and home on the Jer¬ 
sey Shore is a great combination 
in the summer. 

In February, Nick Syrett com¬ 
pleted his Ph.D. in American 
studies at the University of 
Michigan. He lives in New York 
and teaches part-time at Parsons 
in the critical studies depart¬ 
ment. This year, he will present 
papers on his research at the 
Berkshire Conference on the His¬ 
tory of Women and the annual 
meetings of the Society for His- 


New York, this time in Chelsea. 
She is independently directing 
and producing the documentary 
Between Us about sexuality, vio¬ 
lence and Israel. She is a found¬ 
ing editor and creative director 
of HEEB Magazine and she 
recently founded the women's 
safety website www.NYC- 
rapemap.org. She will speak in 
October at the Barnard Center 
for Research on Women. 

Sarah (McConnell) Wheeler 
works at FDR H.S. in Benson- 
hurst, Brooklyn. She teaches Eng¬ 
lish and ESL, as well as an elec¬ 
tive mythology class. Sarah lives 
in Park Slope with her husband 
and their dog, Bif (pronounced 
"Beef," a la frangaise). 

Tom Meyers '98 got the travel 


Jimmy Lee ’97 assists biotech companies in addressing 
their start-up, interim management and financing needs. 


torians of the Early American 
Republic and the American Stud¬ 
ies Association. Special thanks to 
Nick for providing the rest of the 
updates in this column! 

Cancion Soto lives in Oakland, 
Calif., where she is a public 
defender. Mauricio Mena has 
lived in Los Angeles for two years. 
He works in the legal department 
at Paramount Studios, writes 
screenplays and is obsessed with 
America's Next Top Model. 

Nancy Schwartzman lives in 


bug in 2001 and created Euro 
Cheapo.com, a budget travel 
website that sent him around 
Europe reviewing the best bud¬ 
get hotels in Paris, Amsterdam, 
Rome and other major cities. 
Four years later, EuroCheapo 
operates out of a New York 
office and has grown in size and 
scope. The site has been recog¬ 
nized by The New York Times, The 
Washington Post and Budget Trav¬ 
el Magazine. 

Since defecting to the Class of 


'98, Amanda Ford admits she 
has been slumming it. Residing 
in Brooklyn at the Royal Castle 
with Jason Quarles, she has 
never held a steady job. As a 
freelance costume designer, 
Amanda is most recently respon¬ 
sible for Antler Boy's startling 
geek-chic in Fall-Out Boy's video 
for "Girl We're Going Down," 
Toni Colette's orthopedic shoes 
in The Night Listener and the lit¬ 
tle-people leprechauns in Fox- 
woods Casino's latest ad cam¬ 
paign. She knows more 
Columbia grads now than when 
she attended. 

Amy LaCour, another defector 
to the Class of '98, moved to Los 
Angeles about two years ago, and 
contrary to her expectations, likes 
it a lot. She works at Local 47 of 
the Professional Musicians Union 
and writes and perform her music. 

Erik Flatmo moved to San 
Francisco to teach set design at 
Stanford following three success¬ 
ful years teaching at Barnard. He 
is a freelance set designer in Cali¬ 
fornia and New York. His work 
appeared in this year's Summer 
Play Festival at Theatre Row on 
42nd Street. 

After earning a joint master's 
degree in international econom¬ 
ics from SIPA and Sciences Po- 
Paris last spring, Carl Watson 
joined the Foreign Service. He 
began his first two-year overseas 
tour at the U.S. Embassy in 
Tokyo last November. 

Jane Stewart writes: "I've 
moved South! After living steps 
from Grant's tomb for six years, I 
now work steps from Lee's tomb 
doing media relations for a great 
little university in a town with 
fewer residents than Morning- 
side Heights (Lexington, Va.). I 
had not left NYC after gradua¬ 
tion and was eager to have a dra¬ 
matic change from the city. And 
dramatic it's been. It's beautiful 
here, the pace is slow and the 
people are friendly. My daughter 
(5) loves our big yard and the 
fact that her school playground is 
not on a roof, and instead of cart¬ 
ing our Christmas tree from 
110th and Broadway, this year we 
climbed a mountain and my hus¬ 
band, Freddy, cut one down. We 
were pretty pleased with our¬ 
selves for being so outrageously 
country wholesome. But the clos¬ 
est Indian restaurant is an hour 
away and vegetable gardens are 
harder to maintain than those 
lifestyle magazines imply. Fresh 
air and mint juleps aside, I think 
I may eventually have to make 
my way back to the Big Apple. In 
the meantime, if any of you are 
pining for a personal tour of 
Stonewall Jackson's house, look 
me up!" 



Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


Let's start with wedding news: 
Chloe Metz and Steve Powers 
'03 Business were married on 
October 23, 2004, at the Angel 
Orensanz Foundation in New 
York City. The two met in Art 
Hum freshman year and have 
been together since. University 
Chaplain Jewelnel Davis per¬ 
formed the ceremony, which 
many Columbia alumni attend¬ 
ed, including Liz Salamy '02, 

Neal Minahan, Dave Green- 
spun, Sari Rosenberg '97, Katie 
Grammaticas '00, Dana Cassara 
Baldari, Kristi Kleiner '99 
Barnard, Danielle de Zorzi, Ali 
Gass, Jaren Casazza, Mario 
Favetta, Jesse Drennan '98E, Lee 
Clifford, Brandon Lilly '97, Tene 
Nash '98E, Mike Clausen '97, 
Molly Conroy '99, Doug Massey, 
Vito Cammarota '98E, Anthony 
Vassallo, Devin Burnham '97, 
Anson Lang '97, Seth Furgeson 
and Chris Krantz. After earning 
a master's of public policy and 
master's of environmental man¬ 
agement from Duke University, 
Chloe is a human health risk 
assessor for the U.S. Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency. Steve 
is a senior management consul¬ 
tant with Compass America. The 
couple lives in Fort Greene, 
Brooklyn (see photo). 

Lee Clifford married Jerry 
Useem on June 18. Lee is a senior 
editor at Fortune, where Jerry is a 
senior writer. Both share the honor 
of previously being recognized as 
the "30 Under 30" ( Business News 
Reporter's top 30 business journal¬ 
ists under the age of 30). 

Here is a more thorough 
update on Kevin Glenz, whom I 
mentioned in my last notes: 
Kevin has lived in Tokyo since he 
graduated. "I started as an Eng¬ 
lish teacher, moved up to office 
work after a couple of years, and 
for the past year-and-a-half have 
been a freelance translator and 
writer. Among my work is a 
TOEIC Test preparatory book 
that will be published in May, 
columns for two English-lan¬ 
guage newspapers, some text¬ 
books, many webpages and sub¬ 
titles for movies, TV shows and 
documentaries. I've been a DJ 
around town for various gigs, 
including an all-Prince event that 
is celebrating its 10th edition this 
summer. I'm also a narrator and 
voice actor for various videos, 
CDs and other things." 

Last August, Kevin married 
Takako Tokuda, and they live in 
the Shimokitazawa section of 
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Tokyo. "There was no big wed¬ 
ding or anything, but we did have 
a nice party with about 50 guests. 
It was held at the Tokyo restaurant 
Sonoma, run by Matt Naiman '95 
GS. Life has been absolutely fan¬ 
tastic lately, and I'm grateful to all 
my teachers and fellow students 
at Columbia, especially those in 
the MEALAC department. In par¬ 
ticular, Professor Miharu Nittono 
was a fantastic instructor whose 
enthusiasm for teaching Japanese 
gave me the momentum to keep 
pushing myself." 

Those who want to get in touch 
with Kevin should check out his 
website: http://wing.zero.ad.jp/ 
~zbc47669/djkebi/main.htm. 

Congratulations to Rob Crea, 
who graduated cum laude in May 
from Notre Dame Law School. He 
practices private equity law at a 
firm in Atlanta. 

Happy fall everyone, and keep 
those updates coming! 



Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


Ingrid Matias contacted me with 
the happy news of Devika Mur¬ 
ray's wedding (see photo). Devika 
married Ansel Bacchus on July 24, 
2004, at the Church of the Nazarene 
in Brooklyn. The celebration contin¬ 


Greetings Class of 2000. 
Reunion Weekend kicked off 
with a few cocktails and a lot of 
"So, what have you been up to?" 
at Metro 53. The event was well 
attended: Evan Hutchison, Bren¬ 
dan Colthurst, Paul (Tejpaul) 
Bhatia '00E, Ommeed Sathe, 
Erica Easley, Catherine Yatrakis, 
Laura Pietropinto, Omosede 
Idehen, Prisca Bae, Greg Lem- 
brich and Heidi Yeung. 

Through the chatter we hear 
that Heidi Yeung is doing her 
residency in Toronto. Ommeed 
Sathe is in a joint degree pro¬ 
gram between Harvard Law and 
MIT's department of urban plan¬ 
ning that will be finished in 
2006. During school, he has vol¬ 
unteered more than 1,000 hours 
for Legal Aid, and his team 
placed second in the Urban Land 
Institute's nationwide design 
competition. Nice work, 
Ommeed! (I won second prize in 
a sand castle contest when I was 
7.) Ommeed is planning to move 
to New York after school. 

Greg Lembrich and Alexandra 
Carter became engaged earlier this 
year. The couple met while class¬ 
mates at the Law School. They live 
in Hell's Kitchen and plan a June 
10,2006, wedding on Cape Cod. 
We wish them the best. Greg is in 
his second year as an associate at 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore. 

Evan Hutchison works on a 


Allison Margolin ’99 has opened a criminal defense 
practice in Beverly Hills. 


ued at the Reception House in 
Hushing, Queens. Columbians in 
attendance included Gueter Aure- 
lien, Albanery Roman, Ingrid 
Matias and Roxann Smithers. Con¬ 
gratulations, Devika! 

Watch out Robert Sanger, Alli¬ 
son Margolin has opened a crim¬ 
inal defense practice in Beverly 
Hills. She can be reached at Law 
Offices of Allison B. Margolin, 
8484 Wilshire Blvd. #660, Beverly 
Hills, CA 90211. Allison recently 
celebrated her two-year wedding 
anniversary. 

Hope you all had a wonderful 
summer, and please write with 
your news. I look forward to 
hearing from you. 



Prisca Bae 
8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


Thanks to Alexandra Conway 
(who does PR for the music and 
fashion industry) for graciously 
being this edition's guest columnist! 


NYC mayoral campaign and 
with Downtown for Democracy. 
While he didn't tell me specifical¬ 
ly, I'm sure he'd like to remind 
you to vote. Laura Pietropinto 
landed an amazing job working 
with acclaimed director Sofia 
Coppola. What an accomplish¬ 
ment! Catherine Yatrakis com¬ 
pleted her master's in architec¬ 
ture at Columbia, undecided 
about with which firm she will 
work. Amy Lin is in business 
development at NYC law firm 
Clifford Chance, Alma Sehovic 
'00E does securities work at 
JPMorgan and Ann Chung '00E 
is at Goldman Sachs. Prisca Bae 
is entering her last year at Boalt. 

Casino Royale, on Friday night 
of Reunion Weekend, was packed 
with alumni through the years 
with a fabulous turnout at the pri¬ 
vate dinner upstairs and open 
party downstairs. It was fun to 
bump into former floormates 
Nicole and Nadia Carter, who 
work at Goldman Sachs. Racking 
it up with me on the roulette table 
were Michal Saad, who works at 



Devika Murray '99 married Ansel Bacchus on July 24, 2004, at the 
Church of the Nazarene in Brooklyn. The couple (center) had several 
Columbians at the wedding, including (left to right) Gueter Aurelien 
'99, Albanery Roman '99, Ingrid Matias '99 and Roxann Smithers '99. 


Vogue; Greg Ventresca, who lived 
the life this summer, taking a break 
from the 9-5; and Georgia Aarons. 
At the blackjack table was the 
recently-married James DeFillipi. 
Also spotted around the tables 
was lawyer-in-training Kevin 
Lawi. Up front, away from the 
tables but suspiciously close to the 
bars, I found practicing lawyer 
and recently married Sarah Green. 
Congratulations, Sarah! With her 
was environmental developer Will 
Deveau, with Penelope Georges 
'00E and various alumni from the 
year before us. 

I'm told a few revelers hit up 
an afterparty at Rich Pan 'OOE's, 
who is engaged to Cheryl Yuan 
'00E. Late-night partygoer Prisca 
reports that Sean Hewens, recent 
Georgetown Law graduate, and 
his fiancee, Felicia Chow, who 
attends Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, plan to embark on a year¬ 
long adventure through South 
America. Michael Edelstein, who 
is in a band called Moving to 
France, also was at Rich's. The 
band plays "moody yet anthemic 
rock." Check out Michael's music 
at www.moving2france.net. 

Late-night spies report the par- 
tied carried on to Paul Bhatia's 
apartment, where Reza Jacobs 
danced a happy dance for the sur¬ 
veillance cameras. Apparently, it 
was a crowd favorite. Maybe Paul 
can air some of the segments, as 
he has been working in sports 
entertainment since graduation 
and has been at ESPN for the past 
three years managing product 
development for ESPN's newest 
network, ESPN360. Paul recently 
returned from a volunteer trip in 
Peru, where he was helping out at 
an orphanage near Cuzco. I 
recently returned from Nantucket, 
where I did my part helping a few 
local bars make rent. Also at 
Paul's were Alan Moses, Jason 
Glassman, Gavin Williams, 
Reshan Richards, Nelson Chan, 
Katie LeBlanc, Elizabeth Mat- 


tfield and Shyam Madhavan. 

At the class dinner and star¬ 
light reception, the Class of 2000 
spent most of the evening on the 
steps drinking champagne and 
hanging out. I guess nothing 
much has changed. Maciej 
Paluch rode by on his motorcycle 
to let us know that his West Vil¬ 
lage show (he's still an exotic 
dancer) was on later that night. In 
addition to performing once a 
week, Maciej hunts pigeons for 
the City of Manhattan. (I've seen 
them do it. It's crazy.) Manelle 
Martino (Nunez) attended with 
her husband, Peter Martino. They 
live in Virginia with their new 
daughter, Arden Victoria. 

The evening ended at Tom's, 
where Prisca, Heidi, Omosede 
(who is finishing her second year 
at the Business School) and Jen 
Park (an architect at Architecture 
Research Office) had the open- 
faced grilled cheese special, 
vanilla milkshakes and pancakes; 
Erica Easley had a chocolate 
milkshake; and Scott Berning 
(who is at UCLA law) a black 
and white milkshake. Prisca 
reports that Erica is a fashionista 
splitting her time between L.A. 
and Portland, Ore. 

Also in L.A. is Nick Dierman, 
an attorney at Christensen, 

Miller, Fink, Jacobs, Glaser, Weil 
& Shapiro. In New York, Antho¬ 
ny Ramirez is the program direc¬ 
tor at the South Bronx Overall 
Economic Development Corp., 
Christopher Sandersfeld works 
in mergers and acquisitions at 
Citigroup, Sean Boggs is a 
graphic designer and Yong-Kyoo 
Rim is an assistant v.p. at ACE 
Asset Management. 

Great job, guys. Reunion was a 
blast. It was great to see all of 
you. Now a word from those not 
in attendance ... 

Spotted wandering the mean 
streets of the meatpacking district 
in search of cocktails was Andrew 
Olanow '02, who lives in the West 
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2000: Class members who registered for reunion include Georgia Aarons, Kelly Alderson, Ruth Altchek, Kristen Ankerbrandt, Cynthia 
Arntzen, Prisca Bae, Lystra Batchoo, Scott Berning, Sean Boggs, Sharon Borsuk, Rani Bose, Elizabeth Boylan, Kate Brauman, Cie-Jai 
Brown, Dan Burstein, Bryan Carmel, Nicole Carter, David Cha, Ning Chao, Grace Chiang, Amanda Clarke (Johnson), Raffaella Coelho, 
Sander Cohan, Noam Cohen, Brendan Colthurst, Alex Conway, James DeFilippi, Lauren DeMille, Rushin Desai, Lainy Destin, William 
Deveau, Nick Dierman, Zhou Dongelei, Alicia Dooley, Ellen Downes, Erica Easley, Mike Edelstein, Lauren Feldman, Kimberly Fisher, 
Steven Francisco, Susan Freeman, Anjali Ganda, Joshua Garver, Michelle Gerard, Jennifer Glaser, Sarah Gochberg, Phoebe Good, 
Matthew Greer, Laura Grosshans, Nathan Hale, David Hensel, Teany Hidalgo, Daniel Hoffman, David Horne, Jun Hou, Andrew Huang, 
Claire Hunsaker, Michael Hutchison, Omosede Idehen, Shana Inofuentes, Tanjila Islam, Nugzari Jakobishvili, Afiya Jordan, Jennifer Kid- 
well, Tom King, Abigail Krauser, Neal Kravitz, Joshua Krefetz, Kevin Lawi, Celina Lee, Greg Lembrich, Rahel Lerner, Daniel Levin, Edgar 
Lewandowski, Amy Lin, Claire Lui, Douglas Maher, Christine Martinez, Manelle Martino, Daphne Morduchowitz, Mark Neighbors, 
Charles Nightingale, Kate Olson, Chintan Panchal, Jennifer Park, Leigha Pettett, Laura Pietropinto, Anu Pohani, Anthony Ramirez II, 
Sudhir Rani, Monica Resnick, Reshan Richards, Yong-Kyoo Rim, Tricia Roehrig, Elizabeth Roseberry, B.J. Rosen, Juliet Ross, Michal 
Saad, Vered Samari, Christopher Sandersfeld, Ommeed Sathe, Nissim Schaul, James Schmid III, Jacqueline Seidel, Salil Seshadri, 
Michael Shen, Joseph Sherinsky, Isaac Silverglate, Theresa Sim, Daniel Smith, Sarah Spatz, Colin Steel, Adina Teitel, Akshat Tewary, 
Annie Ulevitch, Sharyn Uy, Reza Vahid, Sarah Valentino, Greg Ventresca, Eric Wandler, Andrew warshawer, Nina Wasow Gavin 
Williams, Jessica Williams, Catherine Yatrakis, Eric Yellin, Heidi Yeung, Sylvia Yue, Xiaoqian Zhang and Leslie Zivin. 

PHOTO: CHRIS TAGGART 


Village. Dining at Pop Burger 
with Barnard alumnae Annabel 
Schnitzer and Heidi Wolf was 
Natalia Mehlman, who is mov¬ 
ing back to NYC to write her dis¬ 
sertation for her Ph.D. program in 
U.S. history at Stanford. 

At a random party in Rhode 
Island, I bumped into Matt 
Rosen, who is married and lives 
in Boston. More news on the 
married front: Jacob Kuit mar¬ 
ried college sweetheart Liz Jack- 
nain '01 Barnard last September 
on a beautiful farm on Martha's 


Vineyard. Jake works for a hedge 
fund, and the new Mrs. Kuit 
works at RBC Capital Markets 
Corp. in global arbitrage and 
trading. While we're on the sub¬ 
ject, soon to walk down the aisle 
is Jon-Claude Zucconi with 
Riann Smith. They will marry in 
Santa Barbara in October. 

Mark Lewicky lives in Chica¬ 
go where he started a trading 
firm, KCM. The Sausage King of 
Chicago recently finished his first 
triathlon and looks forward to 
competing in more. 


Bryan Carmel has written and 
produced television shows in 
New York since graduation. His 
work has appeared on Bravo, 
MTV, VH1 and ESPN, among 
others. Bryan is a cofounder of 
Disposable Television, a New 
York-based multimedia produc¬ 
tion company. He moved to L.A. 
this summer to pursue an M.F.A. 
at USC Film School. David Tor¬ 
res '00E was consulting in New 
York before moving to the Miami 
area to pursue his dream in con¬ 
struction management. David 


works for Toll Brothers in Naples 
and is married to Sylvana, who 
is expecting their first child. 

Adelaide Scardino is in L.A. 
and is the assistant to the presi¬ 
dent of TriStar pictures. She lives 
with Marissa Hurwitz, who is 
starting her third year at Loyola 
Law School and did pro bono 
work for a cancer center this 
summer. Also in L.A. is the 
notorious Q B-E-C-K, who 
works for Nickelodeon films. Up 
the coast a bit you can find Ryan 
Rosenfeld in Portland, Ore. 


Ryan has been living the life 
there, traveling a bit around the 
country and selling medical sup¬ 
plies from home. 

Whitney Weems left the 
financial world and works at 
Skaaden Arps. She sees Maura 
Munnelly, a program director 
for a nonprofit, and Laura 
Hearn, who works at Bloomberg. 

I happily live in New York. I've 
started a PR company, but dream 
of writing for Page Six. I hope 
you enjoyed this installment of 
Class Notes. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11, 2006 

Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., 

Apt. 6A-West 
New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

Hello, I hope everyone had a 
wonderful summer! News has 
been trickling in slowly, but I'd 
love to hear from more of you. 

David Matteini reports that 
Benjamin Lowe and Jodie 
Chester will wed on October 1 in 
Kansas. Phil Druce has relocated 
from New York to Boston to join 
Brown Brothers Harriman. 

Jason Johns writes: "I graduat¬ 
ed from the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh School of Law in May 2004 


and passed the Pennsylvania Bar 
this past summer. I am engaged 
in solo practice in McKeesport, 
Pa., in the same office with my 
father, Clifford A. Johns Jr." 

Alex Eule left his job in public 
relations at Citigate Sard Verbin- 
nen and headed to the Journal¬ 
ism School. Before Alex began his 
second Columbia journey, he and 
Michelle Kann '01 Barnard jour¬ 
neyed to France. 

Vanessa Buia hosted a Gallery 
Night for Columbia College 
Young Alumni at her Chelsea 
gallery on July 13. The event was 
fantastic with a great turnout and 
great art! 

Dina Epstein, Nancy Perla, 
Annie Lainer and Joyce Chou 

recently cruised to Accord, N.Y., 
in a light-blue convertible to 
attend the wedding of one of 
Nancy's friends from Phoenix. 
Also attending the wedding 
were Jeff Lee and Chelsea Scott 
'01 Barnard. Dina shared other 
exciting news: She will travel 
through Thailand and Vietnam 
before moving to Washington, 
D.C., to attend Georgetown Law 
this fall. She'll live in D.C. with 
her sister, an "up-and-coming 
real estate mogul." 

Matt Hill has worked in the 
corporate communications/pub¬ 
lic relations at the NFL for three 


Michael Edelstein ’oo is in the band Moving to France, 
which plays “moody yet anthemic rock,” 
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years. He lives with Emeka 
Ofodile, who has worked in 
marketing and advertising at 
ESPN for three years, as well. 

Arthur Harris advises of his 
new job as Senator Charles 
Schumer's (D.-N.Y.) speech- 
writer. I'm sure Artie provides 
more details in the speeches he 
writes but that's all he shared 
with me ... 

Finally, right at presstime for 
the last column, I was delighted 
to announce my engagement to 
Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard, but 
there was no time to provide 
details. We got engaged in New 
York City and then fled the city to 
celebrate in Las Vegas. We're 
planning a July 2, 2006, wedding 
in Los Angeles. We can't wait! 

Regards, and keep in touch. 
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Colleen Hsia 

177 W. 26th St., Apt. 301 
New York, NY 10001 


cch38@columbia.edu 


Cristina Pippa completed her 
M.F.A. in playwriting at the 
Playwright's Workshop at the 
University of Iowa where she 
had the Fellowship for the Arts. 
She spent the summer at Sun¬ 
dance and planning a move to 
L.A. Matt Himelstein recently 
left New York to return to Cali¬ 
fornia. After running around 
Europe and hiking through Peru, 
Matt found a home in the Bay 
Area. He is an advertising execu¬ 
tive in San Francisco at Young & 
Rubicam Brands. 

Richard Mammana and Mary 
Christian Winthrop Brownrigg 
'04 were married at the Episcopal 
Church of the Resurrection, Man¬ 
hattan, on May 22 (see photo). The 
reception was held at the Cathe¬ 
dral School of St. John the 
Divine, where groomsman 
Matthew Rascoff '01 delivered a 
fantastic speech. Toasts were 
offered to alma mater, and a 
good portion of those in atten¬ 
dance sang Roar, Lion, Roar at the 
reception. The couple met as 
undergraduates and worked 
together on the staff of The Blue 
and White. 

Justin Lappen recently 
returned from a trip to China, 
where he spent a month working 
to characterize the screening 
process for cervical cancer at a 
resource-limited hospital in 
Shanghai. He then traveled 
through Beijing, walking along 
kilometers of untouched Great 
Wall, wandered through the con¬ 
struction-laden Forbidden City 
(Beijing is furiously preparing 
for the Olympics in 2008), visited 
Sun Yat-Sen's tomb, climbed 
Hua Shan mountain and 



Richard Mammana '02 and Mary Christian winthrop Brownrigg 
'04 were married at the Episcopal Church of the Resurrection in 
Manhattan on May 22. Many Columbians were in attendance, 
including (back row, left to right) Arusha Farahani '02, Stephen 
Schwartz '02, Andrew MacLusky '04, Howard Braham '02, Mary 
Stychos '05, Amanda Craft '04, Justin Homkow '02, Bradley T. 
Miller '02 and Alexander Munoz '02; (middle) Matthew Zev Ras¬ 
coff '01, Elizabeth Kelley '04, Elizabeth Sullivan '04, Anna Marie 
Nelson '02 and Edwin Brownrigg '68 LS (father of the bride); 
(front) Emily Bruskin '02, Mary Angelita Ruiz '05, Lynn Copes '05, 
the bride, the groom, Penelope Collins '52 Barnard and Mai 
Duane Harper '53 Barnard. 

PHOTO: IAN LONDIN 


explored rural villages outside of 
Yangshuo by bike. He writes, 
"This adventure introduced me 
to the vast and complex history 
of China, layers upon layers of 
history from the advent of 
bronze tools and pottery to 
uprisings, invasions and warring 
dynasties. And in that time, I 
learned a few words of Man¬ 
darin, although I'm sure I sound 
like a bumbling Westerner." 

Kyla Pavlina graduated from 
CSU Law. She works in Orange, 
Calif., down the street from 
Heather Schumacher. Heather 
graduated from the USC Physical 
Therapy School. Arianna 
Faucetta recently graduated from 
St. John's School of Law will 
marry her college sweetheart, 
Rob, in October 2006. Robin van 
der Meulen works at a large law 
firm in Boston. 

Tucker Bohm got engaged to 
Emma Bierly in June. He is in 
Columbus, Ohio, and is a devel¬ 
opment associate at The Daimler 
Group. Elizabeth (Leeds) Lobel 
is going to Jerusalem with her 
husband. Josh. Check out their 
website: www.lizjosh727.com. 

David Sack finished his first 
year at Michigan Law. He spent 
the summer in Cambodia doing 
human rights work and will 
spend the fall in South America 
working on post-apartheid issues. 
James Hotusma graduated from 
the University of Colorado School 
of Law last May. He writes that 
it's rare to see Lions in Boulder, 
but he enjoyed seeing Gareth 
Eckman and Joe Bernabuci in 
Colorado this past year. 

Tiphany Jolly has been teach¬ 
ing middle school science for a 
gifted program at a middle school 
in Inwood; this is her third and 
final year of teaching. She will 
attend Meharry Medical College 
in Nashville, Term. 

Andrew Cheung writes, "The 
remaining members of EC town- 
house 204 have gone their sepa¬ 
rate ways. On May 1, Dave 
Myers, Dan Ramirez, Dan Ham¬ 
merman and I moved into sepa¬ 
rate apartments after spending 
three years in a five-man duplex- 
cum-fraternity house in Brook¬ 
lyn. Daniel Hammerman and 
Dan Ramirez will study for their 
master's degrees in architecture 
at Penn and the Pratt Institute, 
respectively, beginning this fall. 
Dave Myers moved to Mexico to 
become a computer programmer. 
Nick Schifrin, who jumped ship 
last year, is an associate producer 
at ABC News. Greg Shill will 
attend either U. Mich Law or 
Columbia Law in the fall. Justin 
Marks continues to write in Tin¬ 
seltown." Andrew is quitting his 
job to travel with Greg and Dan 


H. in South America. 

Daniel Abelon is leaving the 
East Coast to pursue an M.B.A. at 
Stanford. He left his job as a busi¬ 
ness consultant at IBM and took 
the summer off to write rock 
music and travel before hitting 
the books again. Recently, he 
traveled in Southeast Asia and 
spent a portion of his time there 
in Khao Lak, Thailand, to volun¬ 
teer to rebuild homes destroyed 
in the tsunami. 

Scott Meltzer and his wife, 
Rachel Fleishman '01, moved to 
Seattle, where Rachel is doing 
her pediatrics residency. Scott 
enjoyed his summer vacation 
from teaching and is thinking 
about what's next. 

Kimberly Gold taught chem¬ 
istry at Harvard summer school 
before moving to New Haven to 
start at Yale Med. Katherine 
Kasameyer finished a six-month 
stint in Mexico City, where she 
was working at a women's rights 
non-governmental organization. 
In the fall, she will begin law 
school at Berkeley. 

Kristin Turza wed Matthew 
Lusins on June 25 in Washington, 
D.C., and enjoyed a gorgeous 
reception overlooking the golf 
course of Congressional Country 
Club in Bethesda, Md. The bridal 
party included her sisters, Lau¬ 
ren '04 and Allison '07, and 
Gillian Lusins '90L. Among the 
guests were close Columbia 
friends Elizabeth Matory, Joyce 
Chang, Kristen Macellari, Keith 
Palmeiri, Kim Gold, Nick Tan- 
done and Phil Selden. 


Jennifer Materna writes, "My 
younger sister, Janine Materna 
'05, graduated in May, and my 
father, Joseph A. Materna '69, 
'73L, along with my older sister, 
Jodi Marie Materna '99, walked 
in the Commencement ceremony 
in cap and gown to honor Janine. 
My dad is the first College alum¬ 
nus to have three daughters 
graduate from the College. It 
was quite an exceptional day — 
a historical moment for Colum¬ 
bia and for our family." (See 
photo in July CCT.) 

Stefanie Tsen left the invest¬ 
ment banking division at Merrill 
Lynch and spent a year working in 
consumer marketing at Time. She 
will attend Harvard Business 
School this fall. Anyone in the 
Boston area can drop her an e-mail 
at stefanietsen@gmail.com. In the 
meantime, she's going to South 
America on an Intrepid travel trek 
with Ingrid Yang '01 Barnard, who 
recently graduated from Duke 
University's School of Law. 

Peter Lee visited Stef a few 
months ago. Peter works in Lon¬ 
don for Merrill Lynch's Real 
Estate Investment Banking group. 
He is doing well, but misses the 
United States. Stef attended 
Purdy Tran's 25 birthday party 
and hung out with a crew of '02s 
including Scott Koonin, Ken Lan- 
tigua, Paul Choi, Franklin Amoo 
and Lynn Juang. 

Dave Russell spent the summer 
in Guatemala and is starting law 
school at the University of Chica¬ 
go. Elisabeth Neubauer graduated 
from Michigan Law School with 
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PERSONALS_ 

Smart is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the ivies 
and a few other excellent 
schools. More than 4,000 mem¬ 
bers. All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
800-988-5288. 


BOOKS 

Superstoe by William Borden '60 

is back in print. (Just in time!) "More 
than a farce —Superstoe is incisive 
political and social criticism." 
Choice. "Should be required reading 
for members of Congress." Colum¬ 
bus Citizen-Journal. 541-753-4304; 
orloffpress@comcast.net. 


VACATION RENTALS 

Adirondacks: Lakefront cabin. 
Dock, boats, hiking trails; peaceful, 
private, 315-655-3297. 

Miami Beach, Florida (South 
Beach): Beautifully furnished 1-bed¬ 
room, 1.5-bathroom condo. Direct¬ 


ly on the ocean. Both seasonal and 
off-season rentals. 212-935-6133. 
Naples, Florida: Luxury condo¬ 
minium overlooking Gulf, two 
month minimum, 802-524-2108. 
Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
E-mail: vd19@columbia.edu. 
Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment 
or inquiries on display rates to: 

Columbia College Today 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
212-870-2752 — phone 
212-870-2747 — fax 
cct@coiumbia.edu 


honors this past May, and after 
taking the California Bar will clerk 
for the Honorable Margaret M. 
Morrow in the United States Dis¬ 
trict Court in the Central District of 
California in Los Angeles. 

Anna (Cash) Mirer and 
Mike Mirer live in Davis, Calif., 
though they're contemplating 
moving to the Bay Area, as Anna 
will attend Berkeley in the fall for 
an M.P.H. in epidemiology/bio¬ 
statistics. Mike is deputy sports 
editor at the Davis Enterprise, 
where he gets to cover, among 
other things, the local Triple-A 
Baseball team and the Sacramen¬ 
to Kings. Check out their blog at 
www.freefloatinghostility. 
blogspot.com. 

After four years of unmarried 
shenanigans, Calista Brill and 
Perry Metzger '87E tied the knot 
in July. Calista works for Disney 
Publishing, editing books about 
princesses, bunnies, pirates and 
fairies. 

David Kagan writes, "After fin¬ 
ishing off the Part III mathematics 
tripos course (thanks to a Kellett 
scholarship from Columbia), I 
began my Ph.D. studies at the 
department of applied mathemat¬ 
ics and theoretical physics in Cam¬ 
bridge, England. I have about one 
more year to go before that is 
done. I'm also getting married this 
summer to Rachel Simmons '00, 
which I am very excited about!" 
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Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


This year has been full of activi¬ 
ties for members of our class and 
the Young Alumni community, in 
large part thanks to the work of 
Columbia College Young Alum¬ 
ni. Led by a group of alumni vol¬ 
unteers and with the guidance of 
Alumni Office staff member 
Emily Morris '02, CCYA recently 
underwent significant reorgani¬ 
zation. CCYA chose a new chair, 
Donald Scott '98. In addition, 
four of your classmates (Christi¬ 
na Wright, Nadege Fleurimond, 
Avery Alpha and myself) served 
on the board this past year. For 
more information about CCYA, 
contact one of us or visit www. 
college.columbia.edu/alumni/ 
groups/ccya. Special thanks are 
due to Emily for going above 
and beyond the call of duty in 
helping to reorganize this 
important organization. 

One of the many events spear¬ 
headed by CCYA was the annual 
Casino Royale and Alumni Dance 
Party at the Hammerstein Ball¬ 
room, held on June 3 of Reunion 
Weekend. Our class had a strong 
showing at the event, including 
Sharif Nesheiwat, Annemarie 
Gallagher, Erik Moss, Michael 
Foss and Kimberly Grant. 


Liza Mamtani is a law student 
at Boston College and was a sum¬ 
mer associate at Schulte Roth and 
Zabel. Sridhar Prasad will head to 
Boston to attend Harvard Law this 
fall. Defne Amado is pursuing an 
M.D./Ph.D. at Penn. Jonas Divine 
will attend a graduate program at 
the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor for Middle Eastern studies. 

Alan Lue has been living in Los 
Angeles since graduation doing 
software work for Boeing Defense 
and playing beach volleyball in 
his spare time. After graduating, 
Andrew Arnold was a computer 
programmer in Manhattan for a 
year, first at Bloomberg and then 
at Google. In fall 2004, he started a 
Ph.D. program at Carnegie Mel¬ 
lon, studying machine learning 
and artificial intelligence. Cecilia 
Lipira was a research coordinator 
at the New York Psychiatric Insti¬ 
tute before moving to Bologna to 
attend medical school. She works 
part-time as at the European 
Genetics Foundation as a transla¬ 
tor, grant writer and editor. 

In New York news, Robyn 
Schwartz writes: "This spring 
brought a lot of good changes. In 
April, I moved from one part of 
Park Slope to another. While it was 
annoying to move, Yonit Kafka '02 
Barnard and I love our new place 
and the neighborhood. In May, I 
made a career move from publish¬ 
ing to nonprofit. I'm assistant to 
the president at Homes for the 
Homeless, a provider of transition¬ 
al shelter for homeless families." 

J.R. Wilheim was featured in a 
June 5 New York Times article, 
"And They Lived Happily Ever 
After." J.R. discusses his experi¬ 
ences with the often-stressful 
New York City housing market. 
Brandon Dixon has a role in the 
upcoming Broadway production 
of The Color Purple. Anna Manni- 
no left her job in health care to 
become a press secretary for Eliot 
Spitzer's campaign for governor. 

Michael Foss shares that 
Christina Wright will be leaving 
SUNY Maritime for California, 
where she will work for a college 
advising firm. Josh Fay-Hurvitz 
lives in Washington D.C., where 
he recently started working for 
Congressman Anthony Weiner 
(D-N.Y.). Jonas Divine will attend 
a graduate program at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan in Ann Arbor 
in Middle East Studies. 
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Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 

118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


I would like to give a special 
thanks to Daniel Goldman, 
Andrew Lorber, Stephanie Lung 


and Catherine Yee for represent¬ 
ing CC'04 in the 2005 Class Day 
procession. In addition, thanks to 
all the members of CC'04 who 
made a contribution to the 
Columbia College Fund. 

Lauren Venezia writes, "I am 
engaged to Nuno Loureiro, an 
NYU student and real estate 
agent. I'll be attending NYU in 
the fall working toward a Ph.D. 
in Latin American Studies, and 
continue working as an execu¬ 
tive recruiter and consultant to 
hedge funds." Amy Burge will 
attend the University of Virginia 
pursuing a graduate degree in 
educational policy. Mark Maga- 
zu will start at Georgetown Law 
this fall. Jacqueline Baras, who 
graduated in December 2003, 
writes, "I volunteered for 
WorldTeach during 2004, where 
I spent the year teaching English 
at a public university in Manta, 
Ecuador. I spent time at home in 
Florida with my family, and in 
August, I began medical school 
at Stanford." 

After a successful first year in 
the graduate physics department 
at Harvard, Jacob Barandes mar¬ 
ried Shelley Lavin '01 Barnard on 
June 5 in South Salem, N.Y. The 
wedding party included Marisa 
Escolar '02, Erin Bauer '02 and 
David Kagan '02. Other alums in 
attendance were Andy Pratt '01, 
Amy Benjamin-Pratt '01, Kate 
Fillin-Yeh '01 Barnard, Elissa 
Jacobs '01 Barnard, Elizabeth Peele 
Hicks '05 and Stephen Tarzia '05E. 

Valorie Thorson married Bran¬ 
don Burd in December; they are 
moving to St. Louis while Brandon 
attends Washington University to 
pursue a master's in architecture. 

Hannah Pollin shares, "I've 
come back from my Fulbright in 
Lithuania and am moving to L.A. 
Steven Spielberg's Righteous Per¬ 
sons Foundation has hired me as 
educational director in a new pro¬ 
gram to teach Yiddish in Jewish 
high schools." Justin Krane writes, 
"I am serving out my year in Scot¬ 
land, finishing up a master's in 
English literature. Soon I will move 
back to California with that love¬ 
able engineer, Jared Miller '04E." 

Josh Arthur reports, "I gradu¬ 
ated from the U.S. Army Ranger 
Course on July 8 at Fort Benning, 
Ga. I'm now at Fort Hood, Texas, 
and a second lieutenant serving as 
platoon leader in the 4th Infantry 
Division with orders to deploy to 
Iraq this fall. As always, I encour¬ 
age classmates and alumni, 
regardless of their position on the 
war, to do what they can to keep 
high the morale of our service 
members deployed overseas." 

Jesse Scott writes, "I live and 
work in Sydney, Australia. I came 
back to write for The Australian — 
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Australia's national daily newspa¬ 
per — but now I've sold my soul, 
put on a suit and started working 
for a consultancy in the city." Also 
on that side of the world, Susan 
Guo finished her first year at the 
medical school and is doing stem 
cell research in Seoul, South Korea, 
where she met with Jungah Kim, 
Rebecca Chung, Tammy Lin '04 
Barnard and Cici Cao '04 Barnard. 
Rebecca and Jungha worked for a 
law firm this summer. Katie Zien 
is relocating to Lantau Island, near 
Hong Kong. 

Somi Lee writes, "I spent a 
year in Korea as a Fulbright schol¬ 
ar researching North Korean 
human rights with regards to 
refugees, and even had a chance 
to visit North Korea. Aside from 
the research. I've had many 
opportunities to visit fellow 
Columbians. I visited Bill Langer 
in Spain, Kelly Swanston in Lon¬ 
don and Amanda Brei in Boston 
when I returned to the United 
States for a couple of days to run 
in the New York marathon. Once I 
return from Korea, I will work for 
Lehman Brothers in New York." 
Jennifer Ma is returning to the 
United States after Fulbrighting in 
Taiwan to pursue the job hunt. 

Here in New York, Josh Lauri- 
to works at Merrill Lynch. 
Christina Baranetsky, our class 
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September is here and many of us 
are probably wondering where all 
those summer days went, unless 
you're one of those lucky people 
taking extended breaks and not 
really paying attention to the cal¬ 
endar. By now, many of you will 
have settled comfortably in your 
work space or classroom (if you 
haven't tired of studying) and 
may be wondering what your 
classmates are up to at this very 
moment. Well, here's an update. 

A good number of us are return¬ 
ing to school in the fall. Nancy 
Yerkes is starting her Ph.D. pro¬ 
gram in chemistry at MIT this 
month. Juneyoung Yi took the 
summer gross anatomy course at 
SUNY-Upstate Medical University 
in Syracuse as part of first-year 
medical school there. David 
Pullins, who worked at the Frick 
Collection in New York during the 
summer, will attend the Courtauld 
Institute of Art in London in the 
fall. Dan Binder is at Yale Divinity 
School working toward an M.A.R. 
(master of arts of religion) degree. 
Graham Donald, who relaxed in 
Sun Valley, Idaho, before moving to 
Los Angeles in July, began medical 


Kimberly Seibel ’05 is going into the Peace Corps this 
month and will be in Chad for the next 27 months. 


v.p., has been working at Memor¬ 
ial Sloan Kettering Cancer Center 
for the past year and will begin a 
master's of public health at the 
Mailman School this fall. Tamar 
Kaplan-Marans writes, "I am the 
field director on the campaign to 
elect Patrick Murphy as New 
York City councilman." Ed Chen 
is a researcher at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

Out West, Eli Mather says, "I 
love L.A. and live in Silverlake. I 
manage a small art supply store in 
North Hollywood selling 'Smooth- 
On' liquid rubbers and plastics." 
Rae Neugarten writes, "I happily 
work for the Nature Conservancy 
in Portland, Ore. Since the last 
Class Notes, I trained and ran in a 
5K race and took a road trip down 
the Oregon and California coasts 
to San Francisco. In late July, I par¬ 
ticipated in an eight-day backpack¬ 
ing trip in the Northern Cascades 
— I still am dumbfounded by the 
size of the trees and mountains out 
here. It's a tree-huggers utopia, 
although I miss the grit and bustle 
of NYC. If anyone has the desire to 
escape civilization for a while, feel 
free to come visit!" 


school at USC in August. LaToya 
Tavernier is at CUNY Graduate 
Center starting the Ph.D. program 
in sociology. Bradford Jordan is at 
Oxford studying for an M.Phil. in 
Russian and East European studies 
at Christ Church College. This sum¬ 
mer, he worked at the county 
supervisor's office in San Bernardi¬ 
no as a field representative and tak¬ 
ing classes at the Groundlings 
School of Improvisation. 

Yael Foss, who worked a few 
odd jobs during the summer to 
save up for a big trip this fall, 
will visit Tokyo, Beijing, Hong 
Kong, parts of the Philippines 
and Indonesia, Bangkok, India, 
Israel, Greece, Vienna and Paris. 

If you know people in these 
places or can offer traveling tips, 
Yael (ytfl@columbia.edu) would 
appreciate an e-mail from you. 

Chris Tonetti, who moved into 
an apartment on Canal Street in 
June, traveled to Italy for 10 days 
with his girlfriend and saw 
Rome, Florence and Venice. He is 
a research associate in the inter¬ 
national research function of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

Lizet Lopez writes, "After a 


three-week Europe trip. I'm 
relaxing at home in Dallas for a 
few weeks, then heading back to 
NYC to move into an Upper East 
Side apartment with Michael 
Camacho and Stephanie Katsi- 
giannis and to begin my job with 
JPMorgan Private Bank." 

Rebecca Weber, who will start 
work as a management consul¬ 
tant for the Monitor Group in 
September in New York, spent 
summer traveling around India 
and studying for he LSAT. 

Malwina Lys-Dobradin, who 
took the LSAT in June and also 
spent time basking in the Florida 
sun, interned at the American 
Enterprise Institute, a think tank in 
Washington, D.C. She's applying 
to law schools and job hunting. 

Eliana Meirowitz writes: "Hav¬ 
ing made the life-altering move 
from East Campus down south to 
109th Street, I live near Mona with 
Suzanne Schneider and Shaun 
Halper. I've been selling classified 
ads at the New York Press and am 
looking forward to adding 'free¬ 
lancer' to my title sometime soon. 
If you're in file city, check out the 
paper in the bright green bins on 
most street comers or at 
www.nypress.com. It's free, and 
comes out every Wednesday." 

Gamer Robinson writes: "I 
recently returned from a two-week 
adventure in Colombia, South 
America (as opposed to the 
Columbia we all know and love), 
and am a program associate at 
Math for America, a New York- 
based nonprofit that gives stipends 
and scholarships to math majors 
who choose teaching as a career. 
We've recently increased our 
endowment and are looking for 
students to apply for our program. 

I run my own nonprofit, Harlem 
Building Blocks, which creates 
homeownership opportunities for 
low-income residents in Harlem." 

Emily Schwarz is a project man¬ 
ager at the NYC Department of 
Housing Preservation and Devel¬ 
opment. Claire Snyder writes: "I 
live with Evita Mendiola in Wash¬ 
ington Heights arid am an execu¬ 
tive assistant at the American Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Letters, where my 
duties range from licking envelopes 
to calling cabs for John Updike and 
Steven Sondheim." 

Rebecca Pollack and Bill Kee, 
who became engaged right before 
graduation, live in San Francisco. 
Rebecca teaches first grade in the 
San Francisco Unified School Dis¬ 
trict at one of the district's new 
Dream Schools, low-income 
schools that are being revamped. 
Tanya Franklin, who returned to 
California after graduation, teach¬ 
es elementary school with Teach 
for America in Los Angeles. 

Kimberly Seibel is going into 


the Peace Corps this month and 
will be in Chad for the next 27 
months. She writes: "From what 
some returned volunteers have 
told me, this is one of the (if not 
the) most difficult Peace Corps 
assignments. Whereas other vol¬ 
unteers might have a gas stove, 
in Chad, one most likely cooks 
over a fire. In a country three 
times the size of California, there 
are only 20 volunteers sent each 
year (there may be 100 sent at a 
time to countries in West Africa), 
so my nearest neighbor might be 
stationed quite far from me. I 
will teach English to secondary 
school students, and I expect that 
I will be learning as much from ___ 
them as they learn from me." £ 1 


CORRECTIONS 

Several corrections from the 
July issue: 

The last name of the winner of 
the Charles A. Beard Senior Thesis 
Prize in History, Merlin Chowkwan- 
yun '05, was misspelled (page 9). 

Judd Gregg '69 attended Phillips 
Exeter Academy, not High School 
(page 20). 

Ray Robinson '41 was a con¬ 
tributor to The Washington Post, 
not the New York Post (page 27). 

Dr. Marvin Mausner '45 is the 
gentleman in the center of the 
bottom photo from the Columbia 
Club event on May 12 (page 30). 

Rob Endelman '9Ys cooking 
instruction website is www. 
cookwithclass.net (page 58). 

The last name of actress Mag¬ 
gie Gyllenhaal '99 was misspelled 
in the answers to the crossword 
puzzle (page 63). 


ANSWERS TO GAME ON 
INSIDE BACK COVER 

A. Hungarian Pastry Shop 
(Amsterdam between 
110th & lllth) 

B. The west End 
(Broadway between 
113th & 114th) 

C. Symposium Greek Restaurant 
(113th between Broadways 
Amsterdam) 

D. Ollie's 

(Broadway & 11 6th) 

E. Pinnacle 
(Broadway & 115th) 

F. Caffe Pertutti 
(Broadway between 
112th & 113th) 

G. Tom's Restaurant 
(Broadway & 112th) 

H. The Wrapp Factory 
(Broadway between 

110th & lllth) 

I. Mill Korean Restaurant 
(Broadway between 
112th & 113th) 
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Alumni Corner 

The Core Curriculum Defines 
Our Culture 

By Brian Krisberg '81 

First Vice President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


A cademic institutions, like work environments, 
have cultures. Sometimes the cultures are obvi¬ 
ous and permeate every aspect of the institu¬ 
tion. Other times they are more subtle and one 
needs to dig beneath the surface to locate the 
true culture. Either way, cultures are important 
and say a lot about an institution's mission and values system. 

More than anything else, the Core Curriculum defines the 
Columbia College culture. Certainly, there are other aspects of 
our community on which we place importance. These include 
need-blind admission, full-need financial aid and Columbia's 
deep connection to New York City. But, in the end, the one thing 
that all College alumni, students, parents, faculty and staff have 
in common is the Core. The Core provides a bond and common 
set of experiences for Columbians of all generations. 

The Core today is fundamentally the same as the Core I 
enjoyed more than 25 years ago: a year each of Contemporary 
Civilization and Literature Humanities, a semester each of 
University Writing ("freshman composition" in my day). Art 
Humanities and Music Humanities, three semesters of science 
(two in my day; now improved with "Frontiers of Science"), 
four semesters of language, the physical education require¬ 
ment and two semesters of the major cultures distribution 
requirement. Depending on how much of the language 


progression, civilization's great books. The authors, from Plato 
to Freud in CC and from Homer to Shakespeare in Lit Hum, 
truly are an all-star team. I read few of these books at my 
Brooklyn high school. As a result, the Core was a revelation 
and a special two years where I absorbed and digested the 
material and looked forward to each successive class. 

Fourth, the Core is a leveling experience. It doesn't matter what 
high school you come from, who your parents are or were, or in 
what socio-economic background you were raised. In a Core 
classroom, issues of fairness, ethics and equality are addressed on 
a level playing field. I listened intently to what classmates said 
and learned from their perspectives. I had tremendous respect for 
their intelligence and the depth and range of their understanding. 

Fifth, the Core perpetuates the College's fundamental policy of 
attempting to generate educated citizens. Educated citizens are 
trained to think for themselves, to challenge established ideas and 
mores and to have inquisitive minds that can engage in spirited 
discussion on the day's issues. Dean Austin Quigley likes to say 
he enjoys walking into a gathering of College alumni because he 
can immediately sense the difference between this group and any 
other group, specifically the sharp and critical minds that are 
always prepared to participate in a lively debate. 

The Core played a significant role, the most important edu¬ 
cational role, in making me the individual I am today. I 


The Core provides a bond and common set of experiences 
for Columbians of all generations 


requirement one places out of, the Core represents 30-40 per¬ 
cent of each student's classroom experience. 

As I reflect on the importance of the Core to the College culture, 
five aspects stand out. First, through the Core, College students 
confront and examine the larger and more important issues that 
our society faces daily. These are serious issues that many people 
do not have the chance to consider in adult life. The Core provides 
the forum to have civil and reasoned (if sometimes heated!) dis¬ 
cussions on societal issues that sometimes lead to incivility and 
disrespect when discussed outside the classroom. 

Second, the Core represents a significant commitment on the 
part of the College and the University to the education of its stu¬ 
dents. As the Core is taught in small sections, staffing it is a 
daunting task. In recent years, financial incentives to Arts and 
Sciences faculty and fundraising for endowed chairs targeted to 
Core teaching have been instituted. Through these policies, Col¬ 
lege leadership has demonstrated its dedication to limited class 
size and senior faculty participation in the Core. 

Third, the Core reading list provides College students a rare 
opportunity to read, in an organized and well-thought-out 


improve my work each day by applying some of the critiques 
my CC teacher wrote on my papers in fall 1977 ("Brian, you 
have a habit of missing the forest for the trees ... "). Art Hum 
enabled me to explain to my kids how Renaissance artists 
transformed painting from a two-dimensional to a three- 
dimensional world and exposed me to artists I enjoy, such as 
Piet Mondrian and Fernand Leger. And I constantly battle 
against my propensity for writing sentences that are too long, 
as my freshman composition teacher recommended. 

Though Columbia University recently celebrated its 250th 
year, we do not have some of the "traditions" that our peer 
institutions offer. We don't have Harvard's huge endowment, 
Princeton's eating clubs, Dartmonth's fraternity houses or 
Yale's house system. What we do have, however, is the finest 
general education curriculum in the country, the Core Cur¬ 
riculum, of which we should be extremely proud. That is our 
"tradition," and what differentiates Columbia College from 
other colleges. It is a source of stability and strength and a cul¬ 
tural foundation to be built upon as, the College strives to 
improve itself in the 21st century. Q 
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Out to Lunch 

You may have eaten here in your College days, but can you name the current 
incarnations of these eateries that surround the Columbia campus? 

For extra credit, identify each restaurant’s location. 

Answers on page 79. 



PHOTOS: LAURA BUTCHY '04 SOA 
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Sarah Takesh (right) 
runs her clothing 
company, Tarsian & 
Blinkley, in Kabul 
with Roya Sarwary 
(left) and Palwasha 
Siddiqi serving as 
her production and 
sales assistants, 
respectively. 


Sewing Clothes 

Mending Lives 

% !' ' 

Sarah Takesh ’95 employs 
Afghan women to bring her 
clothing creations to life 







Mark your calendar 


FALL SEMESTER 2005 



Election Day 
(University Holiday) 


Dean’s Scholarship 
Reception 


New England 
College Day 


Academic Holiday 


Alexander Hamilton 
Award Dinner 


Thanksgiving 

Holiday 


Monday 

NOVEMBER 

7 


Tuesday 


riday 


sday 


Monday 


SPRING SEMESTER 2006 



February Degrees 
Conferred 


Miami College Day 


John Jay Awards 
Dinner 


Los Angeles 
College Day 


San Francisco 
College Day 


Baccalaureate 

Service 


Academic Awards & 
Prizes Ceremony 


Thursday-Sunday 


Reunion Weekend 


Commencement 


For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
1-866-CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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CCT welcomes letters from readers 
about articles in the magazine, but 
cannot print or personally respond to 
all letters received. Letters express the 
views of the writers and not CCT, the 
College or the University. Please keep 
letters to 250 words or fewer. All let¬ 
ters are subject to editing for space 
and clarity. Please direct letters for 
publication "to the editor." 


Letters to the Editor 


Home on the Heights 

I enjoyed "Home on the Heights" very 
much. Having lived in Furnald, Hartley 
and Livingston (Wallach) and worked in 
Johnson (Wien), it brought back many 
fond, poignant memories. 

C.E. "Tuba Charlie" Newlon '41, '42E 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

I write to you from my parents' central- 
air-conditioned home in Westchester 
County, where I had to flee last night 
due to the heat and humidity. I have 
lived in Hartley Hall all four years of my 
Columbia career, and it is a great place 
to study, play and grow. 

However, your article, "Home on the 
Heights: 100 Years of Housing at Colum¬ 
bia" (September 2005), is wrong about 
one crucial fact — Hartley and Wallach 
Halls are not air-conditioned! The A/C 
units seen in the picture on page 21 are 
units that are installed for summer resi¬ 
dents. Columbia students who move in 
during August do not benefit from them. 

I am not sure why Hartley Hall does 
not have central air condi¬ 
tioning. Frankly, it is not a 
big problem, except on 
unusually humid and hot 
September days. Howev¬ 
er, central air conditioning 
would be a great addition 
to what is already a phe¬ 
nomenal place to live. 

Raquel Otheguy '06 
New York City 

[Editor's note: As Otheguy 
indicates, the room air con¬ 
ditioners in Hartley, Wal¬ 
lach and John Jay Halls 
were temporary, for summer residents only. 
The error was not by the author, but rather 
by an overzealous editor who spotted them 
during a summer stroll across campus.] 

As a commuter during all four years of 
my time at Columbia College, I was taken 
aback by the comments made by former 
dean Robert Pollack '61, reproduced in 
"Home on the Heights: 100 Years of 
Housing at Columbia" (September 2005). 
Pollack is quoted as saying in a New York 
Times article, "When you don't live in a 
dormitory or fraternity, you're not really a 
part of the place. You cannot be educated 
to think for yourself unless you are chal¬ 
lenged by other bright young people who 


are trying to think for themselves. This 
occurs best in the environment of peers." 

I find it sad that the dean during part 
of my time at Columbia did not consider 
me, or my fellow commuters, to be real¬ 
ly a part of the place, and take it an insult 
that he considers us not to have been 
educated to think for ourselves because 
we did not live in a dormitory or a fra¬ 
ternity. I gather all of the time we com¬ 
muters spent in lectures, labs and 
libraries was not sufficient to make us as 
well-rounded as our classmates who 
resided on campus. 

The last time I checked, though, there 
was no indication on my diploma 
(which, by the way. Pollack signed) that 
my Columbia education was in any way 
inferior due to where I slept at night. 

Andrew E. Abere '83, '86 GSAS, 
'87 GSAS, '91 GSAS 
Monroe Township, N.J. 

Professor Pollack responds: "Dr. Abere is of 
course correct. The quote from the Times 
does not do justice to his situation. Eet me 
briefly expand on that old 
quote, for the sake of the 
larger point he makes. 
Under the College's policies 
when I was dean — full- 
need financial aid and need- 
blind admissions — resi¬ 
dential life could be 
maintained as an opportu¬ 
nity and a choice, uncou¬ 
pled from fiscal concerns. If 
someone then chose to stay 
at home, no problem. The 
problem of ear lier days arose 
from the absence of full 
financial aid including the 
cost of residential life, when the least 
wealthy members of an entering class were 
consigned to the necessity of living at home 
whether or not they wished to do that. 
Schapiro opened when the College's polices 
were clearly stated to include full financial 
aid. I remain concerned that while need- 
blind admissions remains and rooms on 
campus abound, full-need financial aid be 
endangered." 

Eggplant and Garlic 

Odd, it seems, that after reading CCT 
avidly for almost 30 years, it's an article 
about V&T that elicits my first Letter to 
the Editor. But, oh, how Tom Hauser 
'67's descriptions of the sounds, smells. 
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Home on the Heights 


Residence halls in review 
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Within the Family 

Morning Radio Without the Screaming 


S ometimes I'm a little late to 
the dance. 

It wasn't until we decided 
to profile Soterios Johnson 
'90, New York host of 
National Public Radio's Morning Edi¬ 
tion (page 24), that I finally decided 
to give NPR a shot. I thought it 
would be helpful in editing the article 
if I was familiar with Johnson and the 
program, but that 
turned out to be only 
one benefit of tuning 
in. Better yet, I finally 
found something I 
could enjoy listening 
to in the morning. 

My commute from 
Westchester to Morn- 
ingside Heights 
ranges from 45 minutes to an hour or 
more with rush-hour traffic. For years 
I bounced between soft rock, talk 
shows hosted by self-indulgent 
yahoos and all-sports stations where 
know-it-all hosts try to out-shout 
each other. The less they had to say, 
the louder they said it. Tapes and 
CDs became a refuge, but I still 
wished for something better. 

A colleague suggested books on 
tape, but I guess I'm too old school 
for that. I like the feel of a book in my 
hands, the experience of reading 
words on paper. To me, a book is 
something of substance, something 


weighty, not something that wafts 
upon the airwaves and then vanishes 
into the ozone. Knowing how much 
blood, sweat and tears goes into a 
book, the thought of sitting behind 
the wheel and having someone read 
to me as I motor down the Saw Mill 
Parkway leaves me cold. 

But, thanks to a CCT story assign¬ 
ment, I now have NPR programmed 
on my radio. I'd 
heard about NPR 
for decades, but I'd 
always thought it 
would be too staid for 
my tastes. Well, 
maybe my tastes have 
changed, but tuning 
into Morning Edition 
is a pleasure. 

The hosts, Renee Montagne and 
Steve Inskeep, are easy to listen to, 
educated and erudite without being 
stuffy. More importantly, the stories 
are done in a way that draws you in. 
Much like on CBS News Sunday Morn¬ 
ing , first with Charles Kuralt and 
now Charles Osgood, the stories tend 
to be longer looks at a broader range 
of topics than you find on other news 
shows, or profiles that delve in more 
depth into the lives of celebrities or 
ordinary people, some doing extraor¬ 
dinary things, some not. Reporters 
and interviewers, since they don't 
have to worry about getting dramatic 


sound bites, tend to be more circum¬ 
spect and thought-provoking. There's 
no shouting on NPR, and I appreciate 
the civility. 

During a half-hour between news 
updates recently, there was an elegant 
essay by an English teacher from 
New Orleans about her displacement 
by Hurricane Katrina to a bucolic 
suburb of Atlanta and how she miss¬ 
es her gritty hometown; a report on 
the impact of gentrification on Los 
Angeles' skid row; coverage of an 
expedition to study life that exists in 
and under the Arctic ice cap and how 
these life forms are being impacted 
by global warming; and a piece on 
how full-length performances of 
Broadway shows have become the 
latest in Las Vegas entertainment fare 
— such as Avenue Q at Steve Winn's 
new hotel. This smorgasbord is typi¬ 
cal for Morning Edition, and that is 
one of the program's appeals. You 
never know what to expect when you 
tune in. 

Johnson does local newscasts that 
weave around the national news and 
features. He also does feature report¬ 
ing. And because he's an alum and 
we decided to do a profile. I'm now a 
regular listener to Morning Edition. 

Sometimes I'm a little late to the 
dance, but better late than never. 



tastes and yes, constancy, of V&T res¬ 
onate. Columbia alums have many ways 
to mark milestones and the passage of 
time, but mine is an eggplant and garlic 
pizza (and a Heineken and a salad with 
those never-ripe tomatoes) at V&T. 

I knew I'd marry my now-wife when 
she fought me for the last slice on our 
first visit in 1978. I've celebrated more 
birthdays there than I care to count, 
always leaving overlarge tips to assuage 
the guilt of meager gratuities in my col¬ 
lege years. How better to break a Yom 
Kippur fast? Where else would my 
freshman roommate and our families 
gather to mark 30 years of friendship; 
and where else would my son, Class of 
2007, want to bring his new friends and 


their parents after Homecoming his 
freshman year? You got it — V&T. 
Thanks, CCT, for an article filled with 
delicious remembrances ■— and dreams 
of pizzas yet to come. 

Daniel P. Baker '76 
Trumbull, Conn. 

Both Sides Now 

As the beneficiary of classmate Barry 
Dickman '58's kind words (September 
2005, Letters to the Editor), I have tried to 
hold my anger in check. The source of my 
autumnal discontent — the puff piece that 
touted the arch-conservative senator from 
New Hampshire, Judd Gregg '69 — 
invites commentary etched in acid. 

Clearly, the earlier profile of Illinois 


Sen. Barack Obama '83 strikes me as the 
more appropriate face of Columbia. 
Evoking Horatio Alger's paradigm, this 
poor youth of mixed race rose to the top 
on merit fortified by a Columbia College 
liberal (not conservative) arts education. 
Obama advocates a progressive agenda 
for contemporary America. In stark con¬ 
trast, Gregg purveys the dour statecraft 
of Henry Cabot Lodge — as President 
Woodrow Wilson remarked — "highly 
cultivated but essentially barren." Mark 
Brodin '69 cites Gregg's failure to honor 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. in contrast to 
his ardent support of religious bigot 
Jerry Falwell. 

Why then this "funny valentine"? Is 
(Continued on page 71) 
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World Leaders Forum Features 
Heads of State, Dalai Lama 


By Alex Sachare '71 and Roy Cureton '08 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 


T he World Leaders Forum, 
created by President Lee C. 
Bollinger in 2003, has been 
expanded from a nine-day 
event to one that will span 
nine months and includes not only politi¬ 
cal leaders but cultural, religious, busi¬ 
ness and intellectual leaders as well. 

This was evident in the opening series 
of events in September, which featured 
visits by eight heads of state as well as 
an appearance by the Dalai Lama. This 
year's forum also differs from its prede¬ 
cessors in that it is built around a theme, 
perspectives on global development. 

Bollinger described the forum in a let¬ 
ter to the Columbia community: "In a 
yearlong series of events, world leaders, 
public figures and intellectuals from 
around the globe will join with Colum¬ 
bia faculty to discuss the challenges of 
global change and explore cultural per¬ 
spectives. The forum will address a 
wide range of issues, including sustain¬ 
able economic growth, nonviolent con¬ 
flict resolution, public health, freedom of 



The Dalai Lama thanked President Lee C. 
Bollinger with a kata, a Tibetan ceremo¬ 
nial scarf offered in greeting. 


the press, education, gender and racial 
equality, and multilateralism." 

The forum began with a speech 
from the first female president of Fin¬ 
land, Tarja Halonen, on September 12: 
"The Millennium Development Goals: 
Social Justice and Promotion of Equali¬ 
ty." The Millennium Development Goals 
were established at the 2000 Millennium 


Summit in hopes of improving the lives 
of the world's citizens. "Fair globaliza¬ 
tion means more focus on people and 
their needs," said Halonen. The Euro¬ 
pean Union, unemployment, poverty 
and the role of women in society were 
among the many topics that emerged 
from the question-and-answer portion 
of Halonen's appearance. 

Speaking about "Perspectives on the 
Millennium Development Goals and the 
Way Forward to 2015" the following day, 
President Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono of 
Indonesia declared, "We know what it 
takes to attain prosperity, and that is the 
continuing refinement of our institutions, 
and human development in an environ¬ 
ment of democracy." 

On September 14, Mikheil Saakashvili 
'94L, president of the Republic of Geor¬ 
gia, spoke about how the Rose Revolu¬ 
tion was not just a political revolution 
but a cultural one that gave Georgians 
their first taste of freedom since Soviet 
rule. "The fight for freedom brings out 
the best people have in themselves," 



Jalal Talabani, president of Iraq, addressed 450 faculty and students, as well as many New York City leaders, in Low Library. 
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AROUND THE QUADS 






Aleksander Kwasniewski, president of Poland, spoke with members of the media in 
Low Library's Burden Room. 


observed Saakashvili. "Mediocre people 
succeed when there is no democracy." 

Rwandan President Paul Kagame 
arrived on campus on September 15 
with stories of his nation's troubled past, 
addressed in his speech, "The Millenni¬ 
um Development Goals from Rwanda's 
Perspective." Kagame called for better 
development assistance in order to reach 
the United Nations' goals. He also 
stressed the importance of good leader¬ 
ship: "Leaders must put their people and 
the rule of law above everything else." 

On September 17, Iraqi President 
Jalal Talabani issued a plea to political 
dissenters in Iraq to give up their vio¬ 
lent methods of opposition and work 
with the newly formed government. 
"We will talk to all," Talabani said, "but 
we will not sell out democracy to the 
few who threaten violence if their 
demands are not met." 

Other political leaders who spoke on 
campus during the September 12-28 
period of the U.N. General Assembly 
included President Aleksander Kwas¬ 
niewski of Poland, President Pervez 
Musharraf of Pakistan and President 


Ahmad Tejan Kabbah of Sierra Leone. 

The Dalai Lama, visiting campus on 
September 26, was the first nonpolitical 
leader to be a part of the forum. He par¬ 
ticipated in a panel discussion led by 
Robert Thurman, Columbia professor of 
Indo-Tibetan Buddhist studies, which 
included topics such as religious plural¬ 
ism, science and Buddhist meditation. 
The Dalai Lama called for more action 
to combat global warming, which could 
impact Tibet and the water supply in 
South Asia. "We need to show people 
that this is the reality. We need certain 
precautions and certain efforts to pro¬ 
tect" Tibet and South Asia, he said. 

Summarizing the nine-month pro¬ 
gram, Bollinger said, "The World Lead¬ 
ers Forum provides a rare opportunity to 
see heads of state and thought leaders 
engage in a free exchange about the most 
important issues of our time." Events 
may be attended by students, faculty, 
staff and University guests, although 
reservations usually are required. Visit 
the World Leaders Forum's website for 
information about future events: www. 
worldleaders.columbia.edu/index.html. 


Professor Robert Thurman (left). President Lee C. Bollinger, the Dalai Lama and Jean 
Magnano Bollinger leave Low Library. 
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Ahmad Tejan Kabbah, president of Sierra 
Leone, discussed Millennium Development 
Goals and their impact on his country. 


Provost Alan Brinkley (left) and the Earth 
institute's Joshua Ruxin (center) greet 
Paul Kagame, president of Rwanda. 


Tarja Halonen, president of Finland, dis¬ 
cussed social justice and promotion of 
equality at the forum's opening event on 
September 12. 


Earth institute director Jeffrey Sachs 
(left) with Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono, 
president of Indonesia. 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ♦♦♦ 

For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 


Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


College Volunteer Leaders 
Hold Annual Conference 


M ore than 100 enthusias¬ 
tic alumni spanning 
seven decades joined 
dedicated students and 
parents for the fourth 
annual Columbia College Fund Leader¬ 
ship Conference on September 17. The 
day was devoted to informing and 
training the College's volunteer leaders. 

"This is the kickoff of our annual 
fundraising cycle/' said Geoffrey J. 
Colvin '74, P'08, who began the day 
with a presentation of the past, present 
and future of the Columbia College 
Fund, which he chairs. Noting that in 
just four years the fund has gone from 
$8.3 million to $10.4 million in unre¬ 
stricted giving, Colvin declared, "There 
is a new spirit of volunteerism at 
Columbia College, an engagement of 
alumni and parents in the life of the 
College. A real culture of giving is final¬ 
ly taking hold." 

Derek Wittner '65, dean of alumni 
affairs and development, told volunteers 
about an upcoming campaign to endow 
undergraduate financial aid. This cam¬ 
paign represents the first step in a 
broader. University-wide capital cam¬ 
paign that will begin next year. 

The volunteers then broke out into 
eight workshops on topics of interest that 
ranged from reunion giving to young 
alumni fundraising to gathering class 
notes for CCT. Donald Hood, the James 
F. Bender professor of psychology. 



Columbia College Fund chair Geoffrey J. 
Colvin '74, P'08 welcomes attendees. 


photo: KIM SPIR 


offered insights into leadership during a 
lively luncheon lecture that was followed 
by an update from Dean Austin Quigley 
on the state of the College and progress 
made during his 10 years as dean. 

The program closed with reports 
from representatives of each decade and 
several annual awards: to the Class of 
1955 for highest participation, 53.04 per¬ 
cent; to the Class of 1975 for most unre¬ 
stricted dollars raised, $529,275; to the 
Class of 1965 for most John Jay donors, 
53; and to the Class of 1985 for greatest 
improvement, tripling its giving and 
doubling its John Jay gifts. 

Susan Birnbaum, executive director 
of the fund, noted, "Columbia Col¬ 
lege's alumni volunteers are taking the 
fund to new heights. 
With their leadership, 
we continue to set 
records for dollars 
raised and participa¬ 
tion. Their efforts are 
building the strongest 
fund in Columbia's 
history." 

Seeing so many 
alumni of all ages at 
the conference, 
Quigley noted, "The 
relationship that starts 
at orientation is one 
that lasts for life. I 
thank you for taking 
on the task of making 
us better once again." 



Dean Austin Quigley chats with CCT class correspondent 
John weaver '49. 
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Philosophy Professor Christia 
Mercer has been teaching at 
Columbia since 1991. She 
currently is serving a five- 
year term holding the Gus¬ 
tave M. Berne Professorship 
in the Core Curriculum. Mer¬ 
cer earned her B.A. in art his¬ 
tory from Brooklyn College 
before studying philosophy, 
earning M.A.s at Rutgers 
and Princeton, followed 
by a Ph.D. at Princeton. 

CCT caught up with her 
to find out more. 

Q: Where are you from? 

A: Fort Worth, Texas. And I 
did graduate studies in Ger¬ 
many and Italy. I once was 
called an academic gypsy 
by a professor. I don't think 
he meant it as a compli¬ 
ment, but I took it that way! 

Q: Did you teach anywhere 
before Columbia? 

A: I taught at the University 
of California at Irvine for a 
couple of years. 

Q: Was it an adjustment to 
come to Columbia and NYC 
after working there? 

A: I was happy to come to 
New York. State universities 
are different — there, I 
never graded 
undergraduate 
papers because I 
had TAs. Here, 

I love the Core. 


Q: What led you from art 
history to early modem 
German philosophy? 

A: I wanted to study art his¬ 
tory in Italy, so I got a job 
teaching art history in Rome. 
Teaching intellectual history 
led me to start reading phi¬ 
losophy, and I had this 


Q: What is your favorite 
class to teach at CC? 

A: I think it's a draw between 
"History of Philosophy" and 
"Philosophy and Feminism," 
a course I designed. I like it 
because it's different from 
intellectual history and it's 
stuff that matters to me. 


5 Minutes With ... CHRISTIA MERCER 


"Eureka!" moment when I 
realized what I really had 
been interested in all this 
time was the intellectual 
background of paintings, and 
it led me into philosophy in 
general, though I really enjoy 
teaching art humanities. 



Q: What's new in the phi¬ 
losophy department? 

A: For the past few years, 
we've continued to hire and 
promote great philosophers, 
and we've moved up the 
rankings and now are a top 
philosophy department. 
When I arrived, it was a 
rather sickly program; the 
number of undergraduate 
majors has tripled since then. 
I'm most proud of our stu¬ 
dents, who are great. Philoso¬ 
phy is hard, and they are 
clever and imaginative. It is 
fun to teach them. 

Q: Could you describe the 
books you're working on? 

A: Divine Madness is about 
methodology and philosophy 
in 17th century German 
philosophy, which in 
my research on Leib¬ 
nitz I discovered is 
more interesting and 


varied than only Leibnitz. 
Material Difficulties: Matter, 
Explanation, and Mind in Early 
Modem Philosophy is about 
the metaphysical and scientif¬ 
ic problems that face 17th 
century physics theories. I've 
also been asked to write the 
introduction to Leibnitz's phi¬ 
losophy. I haven't decid¬ 
ed what to work on first. 

Q: Where do you live? 

A: I just moved into a 
Columbia apartment on Cen¬ 
tral Park West. 

Q: Do you have any pets? 

A: Nope, just my children 
— two boys, 10 and 14. 

Q: What is the last movie 
you saw? 

A: Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory. 

Q: Coffee or tea? 

A: Definitely double espres¬ 
so. 

Q: What is your favorite 
place in the world? 

A: There are a couple of 
ancient churches in Rome ... 
San Clemente is my favorite. 

Q: If you were not teaching 
at CC, what would you 
most likely be doing? 

A: I'd be a tour guide in 
central Italy. 

Interview and photo: 
Laura Butchy '04 SOA 


Witten To Receive Hamilton Medal 


O n Thursday, November 
17, Richard E. Witten 
'75, vice-chairman of the 
University Board of Trustees, 
chair of the Trustees' Committee 
on Alumni Relations and Devel¬ 
opment, member of the board of 
the Columbia University Invest¬ 
ment Management Company 
and former chair of the College 
Board of Visitors, will be hon¬ 
ored in Low Rotunda with the 
2005 Alexander Hamilton 
Medal. 


Each fall, the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Alumni Association presents 
the medal to an alumnus or facul¬ 
ty member for distinguished ser¬ 
vice and accomplishment in any 
field of endeavor. It is the highest 
honor the College bestows. 

Witten, senior managing 
director of The Orienta Group, 
an investment and advisory 
firm, as well as a published nov¬ 
elist, is a co-chair of the Univer¬ 
sity's upcoming capital cam¬ 
paign and has made major 


contributions to 
the renovation of 
Hamilton Hall, to 
the Core Curricu¬ 
lum and to the Col¬ 
lege's financial aid 
campaign. He also 
is one of several 
alumni who are 
sponsoring the 
Institute for Israeli 
and Jewish Studies 
at Columbia and a named pro¬ 
fessorship in that Institute. Wit- 




Richard E. Witten '75 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


ten and his wife, 
Lisa '97 TC, live in 
Westchester Coun¬ 
ty, N.Y., with their 
children. 

For more infor¬ 
mation on the 
Hamilton Award 
Dinner, please con¬ 
tact Shelley Grun- 
feld. Alumni Office 
manager of special 
events: 212-870-2288 or rg329@ 
columbia.edu. 
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STUDENT SPOTLIGHT 

Oh My! 

Michelle Oh ’06 tackles the CCSC presidency 

By Jennifer Preissel '05 


The first in a series of profiles 
of students shaping life at 
Columbia and beyond. 

W hile Columbia Col¬ 
lege has admitted 
women since 
1983, this is the 
first year that a woman holds 
the position of president of the 
Columbia College Student Coun¬ 
cil (CCSC). Though such a role 
might seem daunting, Michelle 
Oh '06 is self-effacing. When 
contacted for an interview, she 
suggested that CCT write about 
a fellow student instead: "I defi¬ 
nitely think unique talent like 
[his is] far more deserving of a 
spotlight than myself," she 
wrote. It's clear that Oh always 
seems to be thinking about her 
classmates, even when the 
spotlight is on her. 

in recent years, CCSC's 
emphasis has been on building 
community on campus, in addi¬ 
tion to last year's successful 
Glass House Rocks event (a car- 
nivalesque undergraduate 
takeover of Lerner Hall), recent 
CCSC boards have instituted 
events such as Midnight Mad¬ 
ness, a pep rally to kick off bas¬ 
ketball season, and fought to 
obtain free student tickets to 
athletic events. Last year, Oh 
created Columbia Restaurant 
Week, in which Morningside 
Heights eateries offer discount¬ 
ed meals to students to wel¬ 
come them back at the begin¬ 
ning of each semester. 

Oh's board wants the Col¬ 
lege to work for its students. 
CCSC hopes to find ways to 
reduce textbook costs and 
make performance space more 
available to undergraduate 
organizations. It wants to make 
the Center for Career Educa¬ 
tion more accessible and effec¬ 
tive for students, in part by 
starting a searchable database 
of international internships and 
a site that rates internships 


based on student recommen¬ 
dations. But the CCSC also 
addresses more typical 
demands, such as new sinks in 
the Broadway dorm, more bike 
racks on campus and fitness 
units in dorms. 

Dean of Student Affairs 
Chris Colombo says that Oh 
always works to find a solution 
to students' problems. "She is 
a terrific listener, meaning she 
is ideal in addressing the 
needs of her constituents. She 
is successful in promoting 
those needs to the administra¬ 
tion because she does so in a 
clear and concise way." 


Though she served as stu¬ 
dent council treasurer at North¬ 
ern Valley Regional H.S. in her 
home state of New Jersey, Oh 
did not plan to work in student 
government at Columbia. "I did¬ 
n't get involved in school coun¬ 
cil at first because there were 
other things I wanted to do on 
campus," Oh explains. "I knew 
student government would 
deserve the utmost attention." 

After high school, Oh planned 
a career as a journalist, so she 
joined Spectator as a news 
writer. Her first assignment was 
President Lee C. Bollinger's inau¬ 
guration, and she interviewed 
Columbia brass such as trustee 
David Stern '66L and then-e.v.p. 


of administration Emily Lloyd. "It 
was a great introduction to the 
administration at Columbia, an 
amazing first experience as a 
writer," she says. Oh also 
worked the student government 
beat at Spectator and became 
well-acquainted with CCSC's 
inner workings. 

Oh's Spec subjects meshed 
with her initial academic inter¬ 
ests — politics and business. 
She began a major in East Asian 
languages and cultures but 
changed her specialization after 
a modern Korean literature 
class. "Literature personalizes 
the political in Korean history in 


compelling ways," she notes. 

Oh's affinity for literature is 
complemented by a strong 
interest in culture, spurred on 
by one of her favorite courses, 
Art Humanities. "I really 
enjoyed the recurrence of 
themes of Lit Hum in the visual 
media of Art Hum. The class 
forced me to get out into the 
city and go to museums." 

Her interest in Asian cultures 
led Oh to join the boards of the 
Korean Students' Association 
and the Chinese Students' 

Club. In only her sophomore 
year, Oh took the reins of the 
Lunar Gala, Columbia's largest 
annual culture show, as cre¬ 
ative director. Her ability to plan 


the complex, large-scale event, 
which involves various campus 
cultural organizations, caught 
the attention of CCSC v.p. of 
funding Matthew Harrison '05, 
who was looking to run for the 
CCSC presidency and needed 
to assemble an administration. 

Harrison praises Oh's ability 
to incorporate others into the 
CCSC fold and teach them 
through participation. "She 
turns ideas into plans very well 
and in a way that's remarkably 
inclusive. She helps people 
learn to accomplish something 
rather than do it herself." 

These skills earned her a spot 
on Harrison's ticket, and she 
was elected v.p. of funding. 

Many of Oh's pet projects 
as a CCSC board member have 
dealt with logistical problems 
that students face. For exam¬ 
ple, she developed a shuttle 
service that transports stu¬ 
dents to the airport at the end 
of each semester. Her initia¬ 
tives emphasize improving the 
details in students' lives. 
According to Oh, "Nothing's 
too big or too small for CCSC." 

Oh plans to pursue a career 
in public service, with law 
school in the near future. In 
the meantime, she hopes to 
continue working with her 
administration to make Colum¬ 
bia a home for students before 
they enter the real world. 
Though metropolitan New York 
often lures students to Colum¬ 
bia, Oh says the campus itself 
attracted her. "After going out 
into the city," she says, "the 
second you walk through the 
gates, you feel more at home." 


Jennifer Preissel '05 is produc¬ 
tion coordinator on the inde¬ 
pendent film California Indian. 
Her favorite things about New 
York City include pastrami from 
Katz's Deli, the D/F express 
train, and the Bohemian Hall 
and Beer Garden in Astoria. 
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College Day in Washington, D.C. 



he College brought some 
of Morningside Heights 
to Washington, D.C., in 
September with College Day, a 
program based on the popular 
Dean's Day that is held on cam¬ 
pus each spring. 

On September 23, approxi¬ 
mately 30 alumni, students and 
parents, including Michelle Oh 
'06, Columbia College Student 
Council president, and David 


Chait '07, class presi¬ 
dent, enjoyed a recep¬ 
tion hosted by Evan 
Miller '78 at his firm, 
Hogan & Hartson, in 
honor of Dean Austin 
Quigley's 10th anniver¬ 
sary as dean. 

The next day, approxi¬ 
mately 70 alumni and 
parents gathered at The 
George Washington Uni¬ 
versity to hear lectures 
by Robert G. O'Meally, 
Zora Neale Hurston Pro¬ 
fessor of English and 
Comparative Literature; 
Stuart Firestein, a profes¬ 
sor in the biological sciences 
department; Deborah A. Roth- 
stein, director. Center for Career 
Education; and Melissa Kay 
Ewing, director, undergraduate 
admission and financial aid. 

The next College Day is sched¬ 
uled for Saturday, November 12, 
in Boston. Visit www.college. 
columbia.edu/alumni/groups/ 
national/newengland.php for 
more information. 



Capote Screened on Campus 



Director Bennett Miller, writer/executive producer Dan Futterman 
'89 and star Philip Seymour Hoffman answered questions follow¬ 
ing the screening. 
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A n advance screening of 

the Sony Pictures Classics 
film Capote played to a 
capacity crowd of 220 students 
and young alumni on September 
29 in Roone Arledge Cinema in 
Alfred Lemer Hall. Described by 
The New York Times as "a fascinat¬ 
ing and fine-grained reconstruc¬ 
tion," the film was Dan Futterman 
'89's first effort as a screenwriter. 

Following the film, Futterman 
was joined by his childhood 
friend Philip Seymour Hoffman, 
who stars as Truman Capote in 
the film, and director Bennett 
Miller for a reception and panel 
discussion. The event was spon¬ 
sored by Student & Alumni Pro¬ 


grams, CC and SEAS Young 
Alumni, CC '06 and SEAS '06 
Class Councils. 

Futterman, who doubled as 
executive producer of the film, 
made his screenwriting debut 
with Capote after many years as a 
successful actor, including films 
such as The Birdcage, Enough and 
Urbania, for which he received 
"Best Actor" at the Seattle Film 
Festival. Futterman also has 
appeared onstage in New York in 
numerous productions, including 
Angels in America and The Lights, 
and he was a regular on the CBS 
series Judging Amy and a recurring 
character on NBC's Will & Grace. 

Laura Butchy '04 SOA 


University Welcomes Students 
Displaced by Hurricane Katrina 


F ollowing Hurricane Katri¬ 
na's widespread destruction 
in the Gulf Coast region, 
numerous University agencies and 
groups stepped up to help dis¬ 
placed residents. "All of us in New 
York were the recipients of the 
enormous generosity of people 
across the nation and the world 
after September 11,2001, and I 
know that we will do our best to 
reciprocate by helping those affect¬ 
ed by the disaster along the Gulf," 
University Provost Alan Brinkley 
said just after the disaster. 

On September 7, more than 200 
students — from schools such as 
Tulane University, Loyola Univer¬ 
sity and the University of New 
Orleans — arrived on the Morn¬ 
ingside Heights campus and were 
welcomed with a special orienta¬ 
tion. "It means a tremendous 
amount to all of us that you are 
here, and we would invite you in 
every way to participate in the life 
of Columbia," said President Lee 
C. Bollinger. 

A total of 139 undergraduates 
have entered the University, pri¬ 
marily through the School of Con¬ 
tinuing Education, while other 
schools have accepted at least 66 
students into graduate programs. 
Students pay as if they were 
attending their own schools. 


The American Council on 
Education reported that up to 30 
colleges and universities in the 
Gulf Coast region were damaged 
by Hurricane Katrina, displacing 
as many as 100,000 students. 

Other ways the University has 
helped include offering academic 
and psychological counseling to 
visiting students; a clothing drive 
to collect socks, undershirts and 
underwear for victims organized 
by the Dodge Fitness Center; a 
benefit movie double feature on a 
giant screen facing Low steps; and 
an effort by CU Relief (short for 
Columbia University Students 
United to Provide Hurricane 
Relief), headed by a core team of 
students, faculty, administration 
and professionals, urging students 
to donate the money they would 
spend on a normal Friday night 
out in New York. In addition, CU 
Relief, along with the Office of the 
University Chaplain, the Music 
Performance Program and Colum- 
bia/Bamard Hillel, organized a 
benefit concert, "Come Let Us 
Gather Together," on September 13 
in St. Paul's Chapel. 

For the latest on the Universi¬ 
ty's ongoing Hurricane Katrina 
relief efforts, go to www.columbia. 
edu / cu / news / 05 /09 / katrina_ 
final.html. 


Columbia at MoMA 


N early 600 alumni, students, facul¬ 
ty, administrators and guests 
attended a reception at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City 
on October 1 to launch the new universi¬ 
ty-wide Columbia Alumni Association. 
Jerry Speyer '62, '64 Bus., P'93, chair 
emeritus of the Board of Trustees, was 
among those delivering opening remarks, 
after which guests toured the exhibits. 

PHOTOS: CHRIS TAGGART 
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It’s free and easy. 1 . Go to alumni.columbia.edu 
2 . Click on Alumni Directory. 3 . Click on the links to 
update your directory listing. 


Help us get it right. 

If your life is in a different city, time zone, or evolu¬ 
tionary phase since last we heard, edit your informa¬ 
tion. Prefer to opt out? You can do that, too. But we 
bet you’ll want to stay with us. For a world of rea¬ 
sons. 


Wherever you plug in, stay connected 
through the online alumni directory. 


Be sure to 
come back 
after 

January 1 to 
search for 
friends and 
classmates online. 


More than just your alma mater. 

Via our Web site, Columbia can be your connection 
to a lifetime of enrichment: Alumni clubs in your 
area offering events and programs. Electronic library 
resources. Travel and career opportunities. Free 
e-seminars. Continuing education. Events. You’re 
connected to all of it. And, frankly, it wouldn’t be 
the same without you. 
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IN MEMORIAM 

Edgar D. "Dick" Mason, Jr., head 
track and field coach from 
1953-70, died on August 7,2005, 
at his home in New Preston, 

Conn. He was 90. 

A Pittsburgh native. Mason 
joined the physical education 
department in 1948 after coaching 
track, cross country, wrestling and 
football at three Pittsburgh-area 
high schools. After five years as 
an assistant coach under Carl 
Memer, Mason became head track 
and field coach. For much of his 
Columbia career, he was identi¬ 
fied with two other Western 
Pennsylvanians, football coach 
Aldo "Buff" Donelli and baseball 
coach John Balquist. Mason later 
became v.p. and director of activi¬ 
ties at Bankers Trust Co., where 
he worked until his retirement in 
1980. 

In May 1989, Mason returned to 
Baker Field for a testimonial dinner 
at which he said he took pride in 
seeing the men he coached become 
lawyers, doctors and engineers. 
Following a standing ovation, an 
alumnus spoke: "It was almost 40 
years ago," said the former runner, 
"but when I go to sleep. I'm back 
in the two-mile relay. I still hear 
Coach Mason hollering, his voice 
urging me on above the crowd — 
me, a runner who scored one-half 
point in four years. Coach Mason 
took as much interest in those at 
the back of the pack as he did in 
his best runners." 

Mason was a standout sprinter 
in high school and at the Universi¬ 
ty of Pittsburgh. He won the 100- 
and 200-meter races in the 1936 
IC4A Championships as a sopho¬ 
more and the 200-yard dash in 
1938, when he was the Panthers' 


captain. In 1937, he finished sec¬ 
ond to Columbia great Ben John¬ 
son '38 in the IC4A 220 to give the 
Panthers the team championship 
over the Lions by just one-half 
point. Mason competed in the 1936 
Olympic Trials, narrowly missing 


qualifying in both dashes. 

Mason's 1965 Columbia team 
donated the Edgar "Dick" Mason 
Trophy, which is awarded annual¬ 
ly at the Varsity "C" Awards Din¬ 
ner to a member of the men's var¬ 
sity track and field team "who has 
displayed the qualities of enthusi¬ 
asm, perseverance and competi¬ 
tive spirit, exemplified by our 
coach." The inscription on the tro¬ 
phy notes that it is dedicated "To 
a gentleman who has always bat¬ 
ted 1.000 with us." 

Predeceased by his first wife, 
Myra, who passed away in 1958, 
and second wife, Edith, who died 
in 1999, Mason is survived by a 
son, Edgar, and a granddaughter. 

CCT received a number of 
remembrances from Mason's ath¬ 
letes. Here, a few excerpts: 


John R. Bashaar '65, '67 Bus.: 
"Coach Mason was like a father to 
me. My high school coach, Charles 
Gongloff, was a teammate of 
Coach at the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh. Coach sought me out with¬ 
in my first few days on campus 


and was my mentor from that 
point on. He was loved by all the 
track men of my era (1960-65) as 
well as those of previous eras. 
Alumni often would come to our 
meets and events and share their 
stories with us. I can never repay 
the kindness and support he gave 
me during my years at Columbia. 
His friendship wasn't confined to 
track and field. He always was 
there with words of encourage¬ 
ment when other aspects of life 
seemed overwhelming. He always 
believed that champions were 
made, not born, and he proved the 
point at Columbia." 

Ralph C. Longsworth '56: "I got 
to know Coach Mason as a fresh¬ 
man at Columbia in 1952 when I 
asked him if I could try pole vault¬ 
ing. The indoor track had been set 


up on South Lawn and a pole vault 
runway and pit were set up on the 
tennis courts, west of Butler 
Library. I was fascinated watching 
several vaulters practicing and 
decided that I would like to try it. 
Coach Mason immediately took 
me to the locker room and had Ed 
Carlson, the trainer, issue me an 
outfit. ... My interest in pole vault¬ 
ing was firmly established about 
four weeks later when I won a 
medal in the freshman division of 
the NYC College Meet, with a 
jump of about 10 feet 6 inches. ... 
He was a wonderful person to 
know, very encouraging and sup¬ 
portive, never critical." 

Dr. Glen I. Reeves '68, '72 
P&S: "I always will remember 
Coach Mason with fondness. He 
was a very decent man and, in 
my opinion, a great coach, 
spending his time and advice not 
only with the athletes but with 
those like me, who would occa¬ 
sionally come in third in the mile 
in dual meets — if there were 
only two other guys racing! That, 
to me, is the mark of a great man 
and a great coach. I always will 
remember the time I was in a 
mile race on the outdoor wood 
track in Morningside Park ... 
each lap. Coach Mason would 
say, 'Come on, Glen, you can get 
him!' I never did. But when the 
race was over ... he patted me on 
the back (I was leaning over, half 
dead) and said, 'Way to go, Glen! 
That was a terrific race!' or words 
to that effect. He was genuinely 
extremely pleased (and probably 
more than a little surprised) that 
I had turned in a personal best. 
And I was proud to have been 
associated with such a man, who 
cared enough to bring out the 
best in even a mediocre athlete." 



ROAR LION ROAR 

Brendan Buckley is in his sixth 
season as Columbia's head 
wrestling coach, but his new 
title is the Andrew F. Barth 
['83, '85 Bus.] Head Coach of 
Wrestling, thanks to an endow¬ 
ment gift from the former Lion 
wrestler. Barth helped Columbia 
win three Ivy League champi¬ 
onships in the early '80s. 

"Wrestling taught me many 
valuable lessons about life, 
lessons l use every day," Barth 


says. "Discipline, persistence 
and hard work really do make 
a difference. Some of the best 
times in my life and some of 
my best memories are due to 
wrestling and being a part of 
this team. Columbia was a 
wonderful experience, and l 
received a great education. I 
hope this gift ensures that 
future generations of Columbia 
wrestlers will have even better 
opportunities and an even more 
positive experience than l did." 

Richard Mueller has been 


named men's and women's golf 
coach, succeeding Al Carlson, 
who had headed the program 
since 1990 and will remain as 
associate athletics director for 
budget and finance. Mueller, a 
1999 graduate of NYU and a 
four-year member of its golf 
team, was NYU's head golf 
coach for the past five years, 
leading the Violets to their first 
two NCAA Championship 
appearances, in 2004 and 2005. 

Valerie Richardson has 
been named associate athletics 


director for intercollegiate 
sports programs/senior woman 
administrator, coming to 
Columbia in August after hav¬ 
ing served in a similar capacity 
at UC Santa Barbara since April 
2004. And Barry Neuberger 
has been named associate ath¬ 
letics director for sports mar¬ 
keting, the latest stop in a 
career in college sports mar¬ 
keting that has spanned nearly 
30 years, most recently as v.p. 
of sales at Worldwide Market¬ 
ing & Media Group. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 

■ SCIENCE TOWER: The Uni- 
versity has confirmed plans to 
build a new science building on 
the corner of Broadway and 
120th Street above Dodge Gym¬ 
nasium. Rafael Moneo, an inter¬ 
nationally prominent architect 
based in Madrid whose projects 
include an extension to the Prado 
Museum, has been chosen as the 
science tower's architect. 

President Lee C. Bollinger 
described Moneo as "one of the 
great architects of our time. His 
projects show an extreme sensitiv¬ 
ity to context, [and he is] very cre¬ 
ative about practical problems. It 
is a major issue to build a signifi¬ 
cant new building above the gym¬ 
nasium on this comer of campus." 

Mark Wigley, dean of the Grad¬ 
uate School of Architecture, Plan¬ 
ning and Preservation, said 
Moneo was noted for his resource¬ 


fulness in difficult projects. "He's 
very, very thoughtful, so it makes 
perfect sense for him to do a pro¬ 
ject for a university, for in a way 
he's one of us — he thinks like a 
university person," Wigley said. 

The science tower figures to be 
the last major structure to be built 
based on McKim, Mead & 

White's original plan for the 
Momingside Heights campus. 

"This is the only major gap in 
the original scheme," Wigley said. 
"It's respecting the traditional Uni¬ 
versity while creating a space for 
its most experimental research." 

■ WE'RE NO. 9, AGAIN: 
Columbia was tied with Dart¬ 
mouth for ninth in U.S. News & 
World Report's annual rankings of 
the best national universities, 
released in August. It's the sec¬ 
ond consecutive year and third 
time in the last five that Colum¬ 
bia has been ranked ninth. 


Harvard and Princeton were 
tied atop the list, with Yale third, 
Penn fourth, Duke and Stanford 
tied for fifth and Cal Tech and 
MIT tied for seventh. Ratings are 
based on an assortment of fac¬ 
tors, including peer assessment, 
graduation and retention rates, 
class sizes, faculty resources, 
selectivity, rankings of incoming 
students and alumni giving. 

■ MATTHEWS: The Brander 
Matthews Dramatic Museum at 
Columbia University opened on 
September 30 in the Kempner 
Gallery of the Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, featuring 
items collected by the nation's 
first drama professor, James Bran¬ 
der Matthews. Matthews began 
collecting his memorabilia in 1911 
with hopes of preserving items 
from the past to better educate 
drama students of the present. 

Among the items on display are 


a 5-foot tall marionette of Don 
Quixote designed by Remo Bufano 
in 1924, set and costume designs 
by Joseph Urban and Leslie Pow¬ 
ell, a set of French Punch and Judy 
puppets purchased in Paris in 
1925, a manuscript of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan's School for 
Scandal and costume sketches by 
Caspar Neher for a production of 
Macbeth in the early 1950s. 

Running concurrently in the 
Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library's West Gallery is Tennessee 
Williams: Portraits, Plays and Frag¬ 
ments of a Life, an exhibit on all 
facets of Williams's writing career 
that includes letters, plays and set 
designs by Boris Aronson and Jo 
Mielziner. The exhibits will be 
open to the public on the sixth 
floor of Butler Library through Jan¬ 
uary 27,2006. Visit the library's 
website for hours: www.columbia. 
edu/cu/lweb/indiv/rbml/index. 
html. 


TRANSITIONS 

William V. Campbell '62 is the 

new chair of Columbia's Board 
of Trustees, succeeding David 
J. Stern '66L. Campbell was 
captain of the 1961 Ivy League 
champion Lions football team 
and served as the team's head 
coach from 1974-79 before 
embarking on a successful 
business career at companies 
including J. Walter Thompson, 
Kodak, Apple and intuit. "Bill 
has never wavered in his sup¬ 
port of Columbia," said Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger. "I know 
that his deep and passionate 
commitment and proven lead¬ 
ership to his alma mater will 
be enormously important to 
the future." 

In addition, Michael B. 
Rothfeld '69, 71 Bus., '71J is 
one of three new members of 
the Board of Trustees who 
began their six-year terms in 
September, along with Patricia 
M. Cloherty'68 SIPA, '68 TC 
and Ann F. Kaplan '72 SW, 77 
Bus. Rothfeld has been 
extremely active in College 
affairs and chairs the College's 
Board of Visitors for 2005-06. 
Dennis H. Langer 71, P'04, 
P'08 is the new vice-chair of 
the Board of Visitors. 

Mark Amsterdam '66, '69L 



William V. Campbell '62 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


is the new president of the 
Columbia University Club of 
New York, having begun his 
term in October. He is support¬ 
ed by vice presidents David 
Gibson 75 AR and Donna 
Rosenthal '67 SW, treasurer 
David Evans '99E, secretary 
Roger Lehecka '67, 74 GSAS 
and past president Dr. Lau- 
rance J. Guido '65, '69 P8<S, 
who will serve as special advis¬ 
er. Amsterdam, previously a 
club board member, says that 
the club is "planning a terrific 
program for the upcoming year, 
a program that will stimulate 


your intellect, keep you abreast 
of important current events 
and academic advances, and 
entertain and enlighten you, all 
in an atmosphere of collegiality 
and Columbiana." 

Jenny Davidson, assistant 
professor of English and com¬ 
parative literature, has been 
named one of eight Visiting 
Scholars at the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The academy's Visiting Schol¬ 
ars Program supports promis¬ 
ing scholars and practitioners 
in the early stages of their 
careers who show potential 
for becoming leaders in the 
humanities and social sci¬ 
ences. Davidson's research 
project, Breeding: Nature and 
Nurture Before Biology, is an 
examination of how 18th-cen¬ 
tury scholars thought about 
breeding. At the time, prior to 
the development of scientific 
terms such as heredity and 
genetics, breeding was a 
catch-all term that could refer 
to pregnancy, nature or nur¬ 
ture, hereditary resemblance, 
manners, moral character, 
social standing and more. By 
exploring the works of literary 
figures such as Shakespeare, 
Locke, Defoe and Swift, David¬ 
son offers a fresh perspective 
on a world that was struggling 


between the belief that a per¬ 
son's birth determined his or 
her place in the world and one 
where anyone could be trans¬ 
formed through education. 

The Alumni Office has wel¬ 
comed three new officers — 
Hassab Gebremedhin, Bari 
Lovi and Patrick McMorrow 
'88, '90 GSAS. Gebremedhin, 
assistant director for reporting 
and stewardship, had worked 
since 2002 at the Kimmel Cen¬ 
ter for the Performing Arts in 
Philadelphia, serving most 
recently as the operational sys¬ 
tems manager. Lovi, a develop¬ 
ment officer, also joins Colum¬ 
bia by way of Philadelphia, 
where she was a senior devel¬ 
opment associate with the 
women's philanthropy unit of 
the Jewish Federation of 
Greater Philadelphia. McMor¬ 
row, assistant director of oper¬ 
ations, has been working at 
Columbia almost continually 
since his graduation, mainly in 
the Arts and Sciences, most 
recently as departmental 
administrator in the Spanish 
and Portuguese department. 

Arthur E. Levine has 
announced plans to step down 
on July 1 after 12 years as 
president of Teachers College. 
He plans to take a sabbatical 
and then return as a professor. 
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First Person 

Being Katarina 

By Katharine Clark '03 


£ / ou're leaving New York?" queried a con- 

w W \ / fused cousin. During the next month prior 
W to my departure for the Peace Corps, simi¬ 
lar comments raced around my head. I 
JL broke the news press conference-style at a 
family gathering, after which family and friends formed two 
distinct camps. The first burst with the same optimism I had, 
while the second held an opposing opinion based on a rather 
grim post-9-11 worldview. 

The latter group's arguments were ultimately its undoing, 
because 9-11, which occurred during my junior year at Colum¬ 
bia, convinced me that one thing America needed was a hum¬ 
bler, diplomatic, more culturally-sensitive face. 

Incurably curious and capti¬ 
vated by civilizations, ancient 
or otherwise, I was lured to 
Columbia by its Core Curricu¬ 
lum and location in the world's 
microcosm. New York City. 

Two-hour trips, via screenings 
for my film major, transported 
me to nations with whose lan¬ 
guages and customs I was 
unfamiliar. Columbia's strong 
population of polyglots, partic¬ 
ularly professor Annette Ins- 
dorf, inspired me to experience 
the lives and languages of 
other lands. 

I was attracted to the Peace 
Corps by the reason for its 
founding on September 22, 

1961. Spearheaded by Sargent 
Shriver and supported by 
President John F. Kennedy, the 
agency's primary goals are to 
promote tolerance and under¬ 
standing of the United States 
in the 71 countries where the 
Peace Corps currently serves; 
these aims were designed to combat America's arrogance and 
ethnocentrism as chronicled by William J. Lederer and Eugene 
Burdick in their 1958 fiction-based-on-fact expose. The Ugly 
American. Inspired by the idea of my, albeit small, role in this 
effort, I applied to be a Peace Corps volunteer. 

A motley band of Peace Corps trainees, bonded by a com¬ 
mon strain of idealism and pre-orientation icebreakers in Chica¬ 
go, arrived in Sofia, Bulgaria's capital, on April 19, 2004. I 
braced myself for a culture shock that still has not hit. Bulgaria, 
our home for 27 months, is an Eastern European jewel; the for¬ 
mer Soviet satellite is one of the most developed countries host¬ 
ing Peace Corps volunteers and is slated for European Union 
accession in 2007. 

Despite Bulgaria's apparent modernity, there are things I 


miss. Bulgaria's roads are not for the faint of stomach. While 
Americans tend to appreciate customer service, here it is rare 
to tip, which I believe perpetuates the cranky waitress/taxi 
driver stereotype. Capitalism is catching on, but slowly. I am 
able to live without being attacked by department store per¬ 
fume vigilantes, but I would not mind someone waiting on me 
in a store. While shopping in Sofia, I discovered the last pur¬ 
ple sweater in the store was adorning the window's man¬ 
nequin. When the salesgirl declined to offer it to me, I asked 
and was refused. 

The political climate is a striking visual as well as ideological 
contrast. The baba (grandmother) generation tends to be nos¬ 
talgic for the Communist days, when pensions were higher and 
everyone had a job. Younger 
people appear to be embracing 
democracy and the influx of 
Western films, music and fash¬ 
ion. While grandmother wears 
a twice-darned rubber shoe, 
granddaughter totters down 
the same cobblestone road in 
sky-high stilettos. 

My assigned town of Ban- 
sko is situated among three 
mountain ranges: the Pirin, 
Rila and Rhodopi. A ski town 
of 10,000, Bansko is an amalga¬ 
mation of sophisticated busi¬ 
nessmen and traditional farm¬ 
ers. The population swells 
when the country's elite occu¬ 
py their winter chalets. Bansko 
boasts nearly every modern 
convenience, and if you time 
your showers right, those peri¬ 
odic water halts are minor 
inconveniences. The towns¬ 
people tend to make every¬ 
thing themselves: cheese, jams 
and sausage. The majority of 
their fruits and vegetables are of the garden variety. Milk 
comes straight from their cows, eggs from their hens. 

I live alone in an apartment and am the only American in 
town. In fact, I am "the American." Or I was until I lived here 
several months and became "Katarina." Now the locals have 
embraced me as one of their own, aided, I suppose, by my 
Slavic appearance. (My maternal grandmother was of Russian 
descent.) In turn, I adopted the name Katarina and celebrate 
my name day, for Saint Ekaterina. I have learned to sing native 
folk songs while wearing traditional costume, and to belt out 
a Banski ballad. I have made a conscientious effort to learn not 
only the language but also the infamous dialect. My friends 
and English students have helped me create an unofficial 

(Continued on page 70) 



Katharine Clark '03 (center) holds the Bulgarian coat of arms with 
school principal Nevenka Bardareva and students Vera Gloshkeva, 
Uliana Galabova and Georgia Dimitrova in front of St. Paissi Hilen- 
darski Elementary School in Bansko, where Clark teaches English 
to grades 1-4. 
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Sewing Clothes, Mending Lives 

Sarah Takesh ’95 employs Afghan women 
to bring her clothing creations to life 

By Laura Butchy '04 SOA 

PHOTOS BY KATE BROOKS 



It seems like the perfect cover 
for an undercover agent: An extroverted woman with a natural com¬ 
mand of Farsi and English roams Kabul claiming to run her own busi¬ 
ness, befriending locals and expats alike. No wonder her parents' 
friends think she works for the CIA. 

In reality, Sarah Takesh '95 uses her knowledge of Farsi and her local 
contacts to run a growing apparel and accessories business, Tarsian & 
Blinkley (www.tarsian.com). Housed in a workshop in the center of 
Kabul, Afghanistan, the company employs local women to bead, 
embroider and crochet silk, cotton and wool womenswear for sale 
locally and in the United States, as well as worldwide via the website. 

"I not only like my job but I love it," says Palwasha Siddiqi, a 
woman from Shamali, Afghanistan, who has been Takesh's assistant 
since 2003. "This is a very big and good opportunity for me to work 
in here, especially with Sarah. She is the best, I think ... very kind. Her 
so much kindness has won these poor Afghan women's hearts." 

While it's hard to pinpoint the exact number of Afghan women 
who are benefiting from working for Tarsian & Blinkley (they are 
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"Suddenly, they are earning incomes 
possibly two to three times higher 
than their husbands, or they are the 
sole income earners in the family." 

allowed to come and go, picking up goods to work on at home 
then dropping them off), Takesh estimates that more than 300 
women have worked for her during the past two years, with 
50-60 employed at any given time. 

Initially, Tarsian & Blinkley's employees, all local women, 
came from the Afghan Women's Vocational Skills Learning 
Center, an organization run by Takesh's Afghan business part¬ 
ner, Nasrullah Rahmati. Soon, however, word of mouth led 
women to come from all over the country to earn a compara¬ 
tively huge salary of about $5 per day. 

A steady income is not the only benefit for women who 
work for Takesh's company. The role of a breadwinner gives 
the women improved stature at home, providing them with 
some independence, personal power and respect from male 
family members. 

"Suddenly, they are earning incomes possibly two to three 
times higher than their husbands, or they are the sole income 
earners in the family," Takesh says. "Also, the younger girls 
acquire some purchasing power to lead more normal, fun and 
possibly slightly mischievous young lives. As long as it's with¬ 
in certain perimeters, I think that's good." 

T hough the Tarsian & Blinkley workshop is in the center 
of the city, the area is a mix of residential homes and 
offices. There, the workshop produces a few hundred 
pieces of women's clothing per month, ranging in price 
(in the U.S.) from $60-$300. Though the company has show¬ 
rooms (by appointment) in New York City and Washington, 
D.C., as well as stores in Texas and Pennsylvania that carry the 
clothes, most sales are generated through the website and the 
shop in Kabul (selling to expats). 

With her office in her new home nearby, complete with satel¬ 
lite Internet, Takesh can create designs anytime. "It's a beautiful 
old adobe house with living and work quarters," Takesh says. 
"Thanks to the luxury of being self-employed. I'm in my 
bathrobe till 9:30 most days! But everyone here, expats and 
locals alike, works six days a week (Fridays off)." 

Most of Takesh's designs reflect what she would like to wear, 
mixing the locality of Kabul with contemporary visions: sequined 
halter tops, beaded tube tops and more traditional designs are 
both modest and modem, combining Takesh's experience in New 
York City and the talents of five tribes of Afghan women. Many 
ideas are inspired by images Takesh sees and then translates into 
design, from antique photos, or sometimes, "just straight out of 
my head, with no reference to anything whatsoever," Takesh says. 
"Some of my most popular styles were done like that." 

Equally creative is the company name, Tarsian & Blinkley, 
based on two androgynous characters of Takesh's childhood 
imagination. Born in Iran, Takesh comes from land-owning 
families involved in agriculture and real estate development. 
Her family moved to the U.S. just before the 1979 revolution, 
planning to return once the chaos died down. "We didn't real¬ 
ize that regime change in Iran was going to be such a dreadful 
and permanent thing," Takesh recalls. "I remember being at my 



t 


Takesh works with her 
employees, showing 
them a new design in 
Tarsian & Blinkley's 
Kabul workshop 
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aunt's home in Honolulu, where we were rather comfortably 
holed up, waiting for the tensions to cool in Tehran. The days 
turned into weeks, and weeks into months." 

With the system they were accustomed to gone and Iran 
unstable, Takesh, her parents and her sister relocated to La Jolla, 
Calif. Her parents settled into early retirement, keeping up with 
hobbies in antique and textile collecting, which mesmerized 
Takesh as a child. 

"The fabric they use [in the Middle East] is something no one 
can deny is beautiful," says Zarin Takesh, Sarah's mother. "I 
had things in the house from my mother and grandmother and 
Sarah grew up with it." 

Still, Takesh's decision to establish herself in Afghanistan 
came as a surprise to her parents. They naturally are concerned 
about her safety, though her mother says she began to under¬ 
stand her daughter's decision on her third trip to visit Kabul. 

"Last time I went thinking that I could tell her to come out 
because I was worried," her mother admits. "Then we went to her 
work. She wasn't feeling well, and the women kept coming to see 
her and I thought, they really like her and are really worried. She 
said it is not exactly that — they need her. She picks women 
whose husbands are dead or lost and who really need the work. 
And I understand. I think she's doing a beautiful thing." 

Takesh credits her mother's love for the arts and cultures of 
the Middle East and Central Asia with inspiring her interest in 
Afghanistan. "She always turned me on to beautiful things, 
whether it was people, places or objects," Takesh says, though 
in hindsight, she admits to knowing little about Afghan culture 
before arriving. 

"It's a brand of capitalism that 

Another fascination led Takesh to Columbia: New York City. 
The College was an ideal intersection of Takesh's interests. 
"New York City was an obsession of mine since a young age, 
and all roads seem to point to moving there," Takesh notes. 
"And the elitist within me craved an Ivy League school." 

Takesh describes the College as everything she had imag¬ 
ined, with intriguing classmates set against the backdrop of 
New York City. "The people I went to school with seemed infi¬ 
nitely interesting," she says, describing her initial reaction to the 
College. "I thought I had died and gone to heaven. My head 
was constantly buzzing with excess stimuli." 

In New York, Takesh began sewing her own outrageous 
clothes. "I was young and had peacock-shaded blue hair. Har¬ 
lequin-patterned pants made out of kitchen vinyl matched to a 
gold brocade blouse of a faux wood pattern seemed like the 
right thing to do," she remembers. 

Leslie Claiborne, who handles Tarsian & Blinkley's U.S. 
operations from New York, met Takesh while she was studying 
at the College. "I think she was a junior at the time," Claiborne 
remembers, "and one day she came into my shop (an interiors 
store in SoHo), said she loved the place, and would I give her a 
job. I was so taken with her that I hired her on the spot!" 

Majorless the week before her junior year, Takesh wanted to 
drop out and study fashion. Instead, she declared architecture 
her field of study — the closest option to design — and began 
taking fashion courses at Parsons School of Design. The archi¬ 
tecture program proved to be an inspiration, with professors 
Madeline Schwartzman and Joeb Moore becoming mentors. 

"Joeb recognized me for what I did well and forgave my ill 


fit with the architecture department," Takesh explains. "Made¬ 
line was a true artist who challenged her students to explore 
things beyond the conventional boundaries of the discipline." 
Takesh recalls Schwartzman's class as where she realized her 
future was to start her own clothing company. 

Schwartzman was not surprised by Takesh's career choice. 
"Sarah was smart — and original, iconoclastic, funny, creative, 
bright and zany. She was always thinking about her place in the 
world," Schwartzman says. "Her clothing is lovely, beautifully 
cut and detailed. One can't help sensing a connection to the 
woman who made it. As usual, Sarah downplayed her role in 
the aesthetics. She can be very humble and unassuming." 

After graduating from the College, Takesh went backpack¬ 
ing in Southeast Asia until the money ran out, then buckled 
down to create a portfolio. She landed a job at a fashion start-up 
that she describes as "a no-name private label business where I 
learned more in one year than I would have learned in three 
years at a larger firm." After working at DKNY and Michael 
Kors, Takesh went to UC Berkeley's Haas School of Business, 
earning an M.B.A. in 2003. 

Yet throughout business school, Takesh's mind was in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, imagining a for-profit company that she could start in 
the region she had enjoyed visiting in 2000 and 2001. She first 
visited Afghanistan in 2002, for her business school "summer 
internship." Two business plan competitions, four investors 
and one round of Overseas Private Investment Corp. financing 
later, she had the seed money to found her Kabul venture. 

Having found Takesh and Rahmati through the nonprofit 
IFHope before departure, Takesh met her future business part¬ 


ner her first day in Kabul. Takesh and Rahmati, an Afghan man 
who speaks no English and had never traveled further than 
Pakistan, got along immediately. "He was very hard-working 
and responsive to everything I asked," Takesh enthuses. "I took 
him for granted initially, but now hearing stories of other peo¬ 
ple's encounters with tailors and managers in this town, I real¬ 
ize how lucky I got." 

T akesh's transition was eased by her knowledge of Farsi 
(picked up at home) and her being a "peculiar mix of 
foreign and 'one of them'." Even so, setting up shop 
was no simple feat. "It took years," Takesh says. "Until 
just a few months ago, I was subleasing, or rather squatting, out 
of the offices of a nonprofit called Morningstar Development. 
You wouldn't believe it, but Afghanistan is an incredibly expen¬ 
sive country — a total import economy with a lot of artificial, 
inflationary elements at work. Rents are astronomical and elec¬ 
tricity, generator power and so forth ... it adds up to be not that 
different from working in the West. 

"The other challenge is that most landlords want one year's 
rent up front in cash," she adds. "So you have to come up with 
$30,000 in cash just to rent a basic house." 

While the company is just breaking even at the moment, 
Takesh hopes to expand. "We're virtual celebs in the Kabul expat 
scene and don't need marketing here. People keep raving about 
the stuff and saying what great potential it has, so we really need 
to address the matter by getting a sales agent for the U.S." 

Takesh had Columbia help for her company as well; Jennifer 
Ho '95, '02J has been critical to corporate identity work for Tar- 


believes one bottom line (profit) can 
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Afghan Tolo TV reporter Ludmila Hassanzada (center) and weatherwoman 
zuhal Yussufzi (seated) wear Takesh's designs while on the air. 


sian & Blinkley. The two traveled Southeast Asia 
together after graduation and have remained friends. 

"I had known for a while that she would go 
abroad for her company but the concept of the com¬ 
pany based in Afghanistan came as a bit of a sur¬ 
prise," Ho says. "I remember saying, 'Afghanistan?' 
multiple times. But when I started to think about it, it 
made sense. Sarah loved Central Asia — the mixing 
of the cultures and ethnicities, the arts and crafts. 

"And Sarah never does the expected," Ho adds. 

"It's part of her genius; it stems directly from her cre¬ 
ativity, drive and curiosity." Ho has primarily served 
as a graphic designer for Tarsian & Blinkley, working 
with Takesh to design the company logo and look, as 
well as creating ads, business cards and presenta¬ 
tions. "I have not visited her in Afghanistan yet," Ho 
says, "but I plan to do so as soon as possible." 

College wasn't the end of Takesh's relationship 
with Schwartzman, either. "Madeline somehow 
tracked me down after having been out of touch for 
some time," Takesh says. Schwartzman, who also 
teaches at Parsons, was doing a class project there in 
spring 2005 on the theme of globalization. Needing a 
destination to send the projects to and people from another cul¬ 
ture to transform them, she sought Takesh's assistance. "Her 
class ended up sending a brilliant set of projects to Kabul, 
where my assistants performed 'transformations' on them spe¬ 
cific to Kabul," Takesh explains. 

"It was really fascinating, and the students were over- 


al atmosphere of paranoia and obsession with 'security' has 
made Americans outcasts abroad. My friends who work at the 
U.S. embassy or in the military in Kabul have the fewest oppor¬ 
tunities to experience life here. I once took a friend who is an 
Army major to a fabulous French restaurant — tables in the 
beautifully lit garden, a great crowd, people jumping into the 


serve the other (social justice) and together they can work in harmony." 


whelmed when they received the photos from Kabul," 
Schwartzman says. "It was amazing to touch a place so far away, 
and to collaborate with a different culture ... It was incredible of 
Sarah to do this project. It involved tons of coordination via 
e-mail, and a huge effort on the part of her and her assistants." 

S ince her arrival, Takesh has watched Afghanistan trans¬ 
form. "It has become less rough around the edges, at 
least Kabul has," Takesh states. "It's obviously devel¬ 
oped a lot — 15 construction projects on every block, 
skyrocketing rents, 20 different restaurants catering to foreign¬ 
ers. The place has gone from a derelict and destroyed place to a 
kind of boom town. 

"But you would not believe the mess of dirt roads. During the 
rains, you think the car is going to get stuck in there. And we're 
in the center of town!" Takesh says. "It makes me angry to think 
about the mismanagement that has not allowed these people, 
after four years of liberation, to be able to fix some basic roads in 
the center of their capital city. And street signs — forget about it!" 

As for living in Afghanistan, Takesh couldn't be happier. 
"Initially, it was the expats who were interesting to me," she 
says. "Now, I am fascinated being around the old-school ruling 
class Afghans who have returned to reclaim their country. It's 
like a flashback to the grand old days of the '70s, when there 
was peace and prosperity and a wild mixture of westernized 
locals, hippies and a beautiful city full of trees and aviaries, and 
exotic Central Asian people of many ethnicities. 

"I still feel very American, and feel more comfortable around 
Americans than anybody else," Takesh admits. "But the gener- 


pool — he was speechless. He didn't realize that Kabul was a 
fun place." 

In addition to visiting the U.N. guesthouse pool, Takesh 
enjoys going to barbecues and eating out all over town. While 
she misses regular electricity and not having to depend on 
backup generators, she says she appreciates Afghan hospitality 
and the constant exposure to people from all over the world. 
"[Kabul] is quite a bit deforested and everything has bullet 
holes in it," she concedes, "but there is still this charm to the 
place." 

And the Tarsian & Blinkley workshop has an atmosphere all 
its own. "It is not your typical polite nonprofit or U.N. office," 
Takesh says. "There is a lot of yelling and high drama, just like 
any other design room in a fashion house. The rigor of capital¬ 
ism is happily at work ... but it's a brand of capitalism that 
believes one bottom line (profit) can serve the other (social jus¬ 
tice) and together they can work in harmony to create a suc¬ 
cessful business that accomplishes a social agenda." 

"It's definitely chaotic and has many kinks to smooth out," 
Claiborne adds, "but there has always been a pleasure in know¬ 
ing that there are so many immediate social benefits for a pop¬ 
ulation of people as a result of what we do." 

"I'd like to think of it as a 'conscientiously chic' bridge 
between the haves and have-nots," Takesh says, "in a world 
where the ever-widening gap requires longer and bigger 
bridges than ever before." 


Laura Butchy '04 SOA is CCT's assistant editor as well as a free¬ 
lance journalist and dramaturge. 
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Hearts and Minds 

Bert Kleinman '63 leads U.S. efforts to connect with 
people of the Middle East through television, radio 

By Telis Demos '04 


he headquarters of the U.S. government's 
campaign to win the hearts and minds of 
people in the Middle East is not in Iraq, 
Afghanistan or even the Pentagon. Instead, 
it's in a nondescript brown building in the 
leafy suburb of Springfield, Va., a few miles 
outside Washington, D.C. 

Inside is a busy and colorful news stu¬ 
dio, which appears like any other — until one hears classical 
Arabic, rather than English, being spoken by the anchors 
delivering headlines of the day's news. The clocks don't say 
"Chicago" or "Los Angeles," but "Casablanca" and "Bagh¬ 
dad." The cut-out map glowing behind the anchor desk is of 
the Middle East, not North America. 

This is where Bert Kleinman '63 works. Kleinman is presi¬ 
dent of the Middle East Broadcasting Network, a U.S. govern¬ 
ment-owned nonprofit corporation. MBN broadcasts Alhurra, a 
satellite television network, and Radio Sawa, an FM station in 
Arabic, throughout the Middle East. 

Sawa and Alhurra have been called the "centerpieces of the 
Bush administration's public diplomacy" in the Middle East. 
The 9-11 Commission Report, like many senators and diplomats, 
argues that media in the region has played a large role in "rein¬ 
forcing the jihadist theme" portraying the United States as 
anti-Muslim. Changing the media landscape is considered crit¬ 
ical to stemming the spread of radicalism that can 
grow into terrorism. 

It might seem odd that a former producer of 
Casey Kasem's top-40 hit show is running the 
media component of America's war against ter¬ 
rorism. Kleinman's career, since graduating from 
the College, where he was active in WKCR, has 
been in commercial radio, where he produced and 
consulted for music stations around the world. 

But as Kleinman sees it, he has just the right 
expertise for the job. A compact man with smile 
wrinkles in the corners of his eyes, bespectacled 
and bearded like the archetype of a kindly 
grandfather, Kleinman emphasizes that cultural 
exchange, not politics or battles, defines what he 


does. "I'm not a political person, but you don't have to be a 
political person to know that there's a big disconnect between 
people in the Middle East and the United States." 

The networks that Kleinman has helped to build are not 
political media outlets. They don't broadcast glowing reports 
of American life or long documentaries about the wonders of 
democracy. In addition to BBC-like straight news reporting, the 
stations broadcast Mariah Carey's music, talk shows featuring 
Arab pundits discussing Islam and the Israeli-Palestinian con¬ 
flict, and travelogues from Europe or the Gulf states. This vari¬ 
ety, Kleinman hopes, will do more to show what American- 
style democracy is about than fiery political rhetoric. 

"One of the things about our country that is extremely attrac¬ 
tive around the world — and I'm not really talking in political 
terms as much as I am in economic and social terms — are the 
old 'life, liberty and pursuit of happiness,' what we consider 
core American values. Openness, respect, friendliness, decency, 
honesty ... all of these things," he explains. "What we try to do, 
beyond the content, is reflect in the character of the stations 
what I would consider the best of American values." 

Kleinman's role in American broadcasting to the Middle East 
began in early 2001. At the time, the Broadcasting Board of Gov¬ 
ernors — Presidential appointees in charge of America's public 
broadcasting — decided that what was being broadcast in the 
Middle East was dangerous. "The media environment was hate 
speech, incitements to violence, disinformation, 
government censorship and journalistic self-cen¬ 
sorship," says Norman J. Pattiz, the governor in 
charge of the Middle East and chairman of broad¬ 
casting conglomerate Westwood One. "It was in 
that environment that the Arab street was getting 
a picture of the U.S. government and American 
culture." 

At the time, Kleinman had just returned from 
Moscow. He began working in Russia in the 
early 1990s, when Westwood One took advan¬ 
tage of glasnost and started an independent com¬ 
mercial radio station. Radio Maximum. When 
Westwood decided to sell the station, Kleinman 
left the company and joined a team of Russian 




Bert Kleinman '63 works to change the 
media landscape in the Middle East. 
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Top, Kleinman in Moscow's Red Square; above left, Kleinman meets the Emir of Qatar, 
His Highness Sheikh Hamad bin Khalifa Al Thani; above right, Kleinman at a bazaar in Tunis. 
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“You don’t have to be a political person to know that there’s a big 
disconnect between people in the Middle East and the United States.” 


investors to buy it. Together, they built a network of stations 
around Russia based on the Radio Maximum model: a blend 
of American pop music and Russian-language news designed 
to engage Western-oriented youth struggling to reconcile their 
native culture with the new world opening to them. 

K leinman's interest in foreign culture dates to his Col¬ 
lege days. He came to Columbia from Forest Hills, 
Queens, to study physics, but like many students of 
the Core, was attracted to liberal arts. "After taking 
Contemporary Civilization, in my second year, I took Oriental 
civilization. I fell in love with India, China and Japan." Since 
then, he says, "I've had a great sense for cross-cultural connec¬ 
tion." An alumnus of the East Asian program, Kleinman stud¬ 
ied with Wm. Theodore de Bary '41, developing sensitivity to 
foreign ways of thinking and a love of cultural studies. Outside 
of class, he was WKCR's United Nations correspondent and a 
copy boy for the New York Herald Tribune. 

After a year abroad following graduation, Kleinman, who now 
has three daughters and six grandchildren, had an excellent 
resume in broadcast production and was married. He dreamed of 
being an adventurous foreign correspondent in the Far East, but 
found that his love of radio — a hobby since childhood, when his 
father hosted radio programs designed for stay-at-home school- 
children — kept drawing him back to broadcasting. He began 
working as a producer at CBS in 1968, and then managed one of 
the country's pioneer album-rock stations, WPLJ in New York, 
where he did content syndication in the days before satellites. He 
finally landed at Westwood One with Kasem's show before head¬ 
ing to Russia in 1990. 

In February 2001, Pattiz called Kleinman and asked him to 
take a week off and travel with him to the Middle East. They 
experienced firsthand much of the vitriol that many Middle 
Easterners feel toward the United States. "Have you ever sat 
down with anybody who really hated you?" Kleinman recalls. 
"I learned to keep my cool." 



Kleinman was WKCR's United Nations correspondent. 


They decided that the traditional approach of American 
media would not work. The Voice of America's Arabic Service, 
broadcast in English, was the region's NPR: sophisticated 
with didactic features and documentaries about U.S. life. 

But Kleinman and Pattiz saw that music-based commercial 
radio was expanding in the Middle East, threatening to make 
Voice of America irrelevant. The Arabic Service's short-wave 
broadcasts were soon surpassed by new networks of FM radio 
stations playing music and native cultural content. And when 
satellite television exploded, there were many Arabic-language 
news outlets that didn't carry the burden of an American per¬ 
spective in a region that was becoming increasingly hostile to 
Western views. Through the 1990s, Arab satellite media became 
the dominant news source. Hundreds of channels were avail¬ 
able through the region's intergovernmental satellite broadcast¬ 
ing service, and satellite dishes could be seen everywhere from 
cosmopolitan cafes to Bedouin desert tents. 

P attiz and Kleinman agreed that the best way to get Mid¬ 
dle Easterners to tune into an American-funded radio 
station wasn't to try to appeal to the narrow slice of the 
population that trusted American media. Instead, they 
wanted to apply tried-and-true methods of audience-building 
("private-sector expertise," Pattiz calls it) to generate a following 
for the station, regardless of what the potential audience thought 
of the United States. Women and young people, market research 
and focus-group interviews showed, would be more likely to lis¬ 
ten to this new kind of station. 

One of the most beloved shows on the Voice of America, 
Kleinman loves to point out, was a jazz program. "You can't 
get to the mind before you get to the heart," he notes, so he 
designed a music radio station that plays Western and Arabic 
pop music side by side. Most Arabic pop music sounds like 
easy-listening Western music, so Kleinman built a rotation 
that plays artists such as Mariah Carey and Whitney Houston. 
He believes that alternating Western and Arabic songs — 
rather than playing a block of one then a block of the other, as 
it was typically done — was a crucial improvement. 

"I was in a mall in Dubai, during one of my first trips to the 
Middle East," Kleinman recalls. "There was a woman dressed 
in black, head to toe, very traditional. She has a kid on her arm, 
and he's wearing a New York Yankees cap and a Chicago Bulls 
T-shirt and they're walking into Chili's to have lunch. We can 
laugh and smile, because it seems like culture clash to us. But in 
parts of the Middle East, it really isn't culture clash. They are 
synthesizing their traditions, the world of today and tomorrow. 
One of the things that we realized about the younger generation 
is that it is very engaged in trying to make decisions about how 
much of the past to keep, how much of the future to embrace 
and how to go into the future without losing their past." 

Then, suddenly, Kleinman was no longer just working on a 
project he loved. After 9-11, spreading American cultural good¬ 
will around the region became a national priority. Within Pres¬ 
ident Bush's emergency budgets, millions of dollars were set 
aside to expand America's government-sponsored foreign 
broadcasting. The Broadcasting Board of Governors, knowing 
the importance of satellite television in the Middle East, decid- 
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ed that the MBN would launch a regional network, called 
Alhurra (Arabic for "the free one"), and later one for Iraq, called 
Alhurra-Iraq. 

Kleinman started with Sawa. The network went on the air in 
March 2002, starting as two all-music FM stations in Kuwait 
and Jordan. Within three months, the stations expanded to 24 
hours and started broadcasting news, and new stations were 
launched in other parts of the region, including Iraq. Sawa was 
a quick success: By August, one survey showed it to be the 
most popular station in Amman, Jordan, among young people. 
Today, it's broadcast in six streams to Egypt, the Gulf states, 
Iraq, Morocco, the Jordan-West Bank region and Sudan. 

Getting Alhurra off the ground would prove to be much 
more difficult. When the satellite network's first president 
didn't work out, Pattiz turned to Kleinman. Though he wasn't 
a television expert, Kleinman was known for building audi¬ 
ences, which the network desperately needed. "I wanted 
someone who was bright enough to know where we were 
going," Pattiz recalls. "When it comes to understanding pro¬ 
gramming and how to attract and maintain an audience, Bert 
is a genius." 

K leinman started running both Sawa and Alhurra in 
August 2003, and he made improving the populari¬ 
ty of their news broadcasts a top priority. By then, 
the Afghanistan and Iraq wars were well under way, 
and Middle Eastern attitudes toward the United States were at 
a low point. But Kleinman and Pattiz, now joined by Mouafac 
Harb, a Lebanese journalist hired as the company's vice pres¬ 
ident and news editor, believed they had a formula that 
worked. "Our job is not to promote U.S. policy," Pattiz says. 
"Our job is to present policy accurately. Our mission is to be 
an example of a primary element of democracy, a free press." 
Though editorial decisions fall to Harb, he and Kleinman work 
in symbiosis, calling each other "habbibi," an untranslatable 
Arabicism meaning friend, buddy or darling. 

Alhurra works on the same basic principles as Sawa, but 
without music, movies or sitcoms. It is a "nonfiction" station, as 
Kleinman puts it, and features news, travelogues, entertain¬ 
ment reports, sports and documentaries, but nothing that could 
be construed as propaganda designed to "sell" America. 
Instead, it focuses on news and life in the Middle East, dis¬ 
cussing it with an American-style openness and candor, staffed 
almost exclusively by Middle Eastern journalists and anchors. 

"Any research you do, or anyone you talk to, will tell you 
that you're not going to get a lot of young people to listen to a 
lot of news discussion," Kleinman says. "We try to balance as 
best we can our need to broadcast news and entertainment." 

Overall, the channel's feel is not like a 24-hour news station, 
which the Middle East has plenty of — most notably A1 Jazeera, 
often blamed for inciting anti-American sentiment. "It's like a 
cross between PBS, Bravo, Discovery, A&E, Fox, CNN and 
NBC," Kleinman says. "We are in a distinctive market position, 
and people call us a 'news channel with variety.' " 

The purpose of Sawa and Alhurra is to present accurate and 
contextual news and information about the region, including 
about what the United States is doing there. Alhurra covered 
Iraqi voting and the Iraqi parliament's first sessions in much 
greater depth than other stations in the region. It doesn't refer 
to suicide bombers as "martyrs" and doesn't call American 
troops "occupiers" or insurgents "resistance fighters." It also 
doesn't lecture or dictate, preferring to explore tough issues 



Kleinman with Senator Joseph R. Biden Jr. (D-Del.) (left), the 
ranking member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
Norman J. Pattiz, the governor in charge of the Middle East for 
the Broadcasting Board of Governors, at Alhurra's headquarters. 


through talk shows and man-on-the-street features rather than 
editorials. 

While the station doesn't shill for American policy nor have 
any editorial restrictions placed on it by Congress, Alhurra has 
a distinctly Western feel and perspective. "We think things like 
voting and human rights activists are important," Kleinman 
says. "Do we give these more weight than other channels? 
Probably." 

Is Alhurra succeeding? That is difficult to measure, because 
studying audiences in the Middle East is not simple. The stan¬ 
dard methods of random interviews are near impossible in a 
region with spotty phone service and few Arabic speakers 
trained to do interviews. One of the few surveys that have been 
done, by AC Nielsen, found that majorities in most Middle 
Eastern countries think Alhurra's news is at least somewhat 
reliable, although more still think A1 Jazeera and the region's 
other big network, A1 Arabiya, are more reliable. But Alhurra 
has been ranked well behind other television networks in terms 
of viewership. 

Harb, however, is patient with the two-year old network; he 
says that what distinguishes Alhurra — respect for the audi¬ 
ence — will make it a more appealing choice as movements for 
openness and democracy gain appeal in the region. "I believe 
there is Jazeera fatigue," he says. "We hope by providing good 
journalism, we can make Arab channels more like us. The more 
that movement grows, the more our audience grows." 

"This ain't just a job," Kleinman says. "It energizes me. I am 
extremely fortunate, and certainly the work that I'm doing now 
is among the most important that I've done in my life." 


Telis Demos '04 , former Spectator editor-in-chief, is a reporter at 
Fortune Magazine. 
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Good Morning, New York 

Soterios Johnson ’90 hosts NPR’s Morning Edition in New York 

By Elaine Machleder '97J 


A t 6 a.m., the first "Good morning. 
I'm Soterios Johnson" of the day 
reaches homes across metropoli¬ 
tan New York. For thousands of 
area residents, it's the first voice 
they hear upon waking. 

Meanwhile, high in the city's Municipal 
Building, Soterios Johnson '90 is thinking 
about his listeners. This helps the New York 
host of National Public Radio's Morning Edition 
figure out what his audience needs to know to 
begin the day. 

"He has the ability to make a connection with the listeners," 
says WNYC news director John Keefe. "They see him as their 
friend. He's the companion they wake up with in the morning. 
[And] he's one of the nicest guys you'll ever meet." 

Johnson grew up in small-town Highland Park, N.J., first 
visiting Columbia as a high school junior. "I fell in love with 
the College," he recalls. "I loved the campus, loved that it was 
in New York City." At first, his mother didn't like the idea of 
his going to school in the city, but after seeing the campus, she 
liked its cohesive community — and strong iron gates. "It was 
a different time," notes Johnson. "In 1986, when I started, there 
was a different perception of New York City." 

Johnson majored in American history and finished one 
course shy of a psychology concentration. 

Professors James Shenton '49 ("Ethnicity 
and Race"), Kenneth Jackson ("History of 
the City of New York") and Dennis Dalton 
("Political Theory") had a great influence 
on Johnson. "Dalton brought issues to life 
and made them relevant to a 20-year- 
old," he says. 

During his years living in Carman, 

Wien (then called Johnson) and Fumald, 

Johnson worked for WKCR, joining the 
news department during his first semes¬ 
ter. Each week, he broadcast an evening 
news show as well as a morning classical 
music show, featuring a single composer 
on each show. One notable project John¬ 
son worked on was a 20th anniversary 

A devoted College alumnus, Johnson 
still lives near the Morningside 
Heights campus. 
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retrospective of the 1968 Columbia demonstrations, for which 
Allen Ginsberg '48 read a selection from his poem Howl! on the air. 

Jazz historian and longtime WKCR host Phil Schaap '73, the 
station's historian and archivist, remembers Johnson as his star 
pupil in a broadcast-engineering tutorial he taught new students. 
Johnson went on to serve for two years as director of operations 
and engineering on the station's five-person managing board. 
Julia Rothwax '89, a friend and former DJ on the WKCR board 
with Johnson, says he was a good sport and didn't mind when 
they woke him in the middle of the night to fix the equipment. 

It was at WKCR that Johnson found a mentor who gave him 
his first opportunity to work in a professional setting. 
Newsweek editor David M. Alpern '63 has recruited undergrad¬ 
uates from WKCR and Spectator to produce the magazine's 
"Newsweek On Air" radio program for most of its 23 years. 
Johnson worked with Alpern, a former Spectator news editor 
and WKCR staffer, during his junior and senior years; "I think 
he's one of the success stories of my show," Alpern says. 

It was Johnson's father who first inspired him, however. Pete 
Johnson, a recording engineer at WNEW, built studios and 
maintained radio equipment. As a child, Johnson accompanied 
his father to the studios, where he met radio headliners such as 
William B. Williams, Ted Brown and Jonathan Schwartz, who 
now broadcasts his music show on WNYC. 

Johnson's father also kept a workshop in their basement. "I 
was fascinated," says Johnson. "I'd go down to tinker with 
the oscilloscopes and the technical equipment." He never 
imagined this tinkering would lead to a life's work, but the 
lure of radio was strong. While at Highland Park H.S., John¬ 
son passed extracurricular hours from 5:30-10:30 p.m. at the 
school radio station, where students broadcast news, music 
and football games. "For the most part, we didn't know what 
we were doing," he says. "But we had fun." 
Johnson taught himself to write news 
by devouring the books of legendary 
broadcast writer Mervin Block, listening 
to other broadcasters and practicing. "It 
took some time. I figured out what 
worked and didn't work," he says. 

"Soterios is very good with breaking 
news," WNYC producer Collin Campbell 
says. "He has good news judgment and a 
feeling for how things go together." On 
one program, Johnson paired a story 
about DNA evidence that the Manhattan 
district attorney used to capture a rapist 
after 25 years with a story about a recently 
passed New Jersey law that requires rape 
offenders to pay their victims. 

Morning Edition is the leading morning 
radio news program in the United States, 
according to NPR. Nationally, 13,289,000 lis- 
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teners tune in to the 1 
various regional pro- 1 
grams, according to \ 
the fall 2004 figures 
from Arbitron, a major 
radio rating company. 

WNYC is NPR's largest 
local affiliate. 

The program is built 
around extended news 
features covering topics, 
people and events that 
can run five minutes or 
longer and provide in- I 
depth information and 
multiple perspectives, 
which shorter reports on 
commercial radio can't 
offer. Johnson explains 
that commercial and pub¬ 
lic radio hold divergent 
approaches to news, with 
public radio generally 
being less sensational. "We 
cover stories that really 

matter to people's lives," says Johnson, "stories with broad 
social implications, like what's going on with the school system 
or how the city can protect children at risk of being abused or 
neglected. We have the luxury of delving deeper because as a 
member-supported station, we don't have to squeeze our pro¬ 
gramming between commercial breaks." 

I ohnson came to the station by answering a help-wanted 
ad for an overnight position. Subsequently, he filled in 
overnights, holidays and on weekends, eventually cov¬ 
ering every shift. When he entered the Journalism 
School, he switched to weekends only. Despite his busy 
s^nedule, Johnson won an award for J-School television's 
Nightly News at his 1997 graduation. 

Johnson became the permanent host of Morning Edition in 
summer 2003. When he was filling in. Morning Edition was a one- 
person operation; Johnson wrote and delivered the news and ran 
the sound equipment. Now he is happy to be working as part of 
a team, with Campbell and engineer Debbie Daughtry. This frees 
him to focus on writing the news. The three are in constant com¬ 
munication during the show, through instant messaging and a 
talk-back system that functions as an intercom, as well as through 
a wide studio window from which Johnson can signal to Daugh¬ 
try. "We can read each other's minds by now," Daughtry says. 

In addition to news from WNYC reporters, Campbell and 
Johnson watch the news wire and television monitors for 
breaking news, and nearby are copies of local and national 
newspapers. In the early morning, they have a general idea of 
what stories they plan to broadcast, but events dictate 
changes and Johnson and Campbell quickly write and rewrite 
stories during the course of the show. 

Johnson edits everything he will say; he adds ellipses and 
breath marks to the page to indicate where to pause to add 
clarity to his delivery. "You try to write news and deliver it in 
such a way that listeners can understand it the first time 
around," he says. "Keep the subject and verbs close together 
without a lot of clauses muddying things up." 


Johnson reads breaking news while 
preparing for his next spot. 


Though he is known as 
"So-Jo" at WNYC, the 
name Soterios intrigues 
many listeners. A varia¬ 
tion of soter, Greek for 
"savior," it refers to Jesus 
in the New Testament 
and comes from his 
maternal grandfather, 
who died in Athens 
before the two met. 

The last name was 
born out of an Ameri¬ 
can experience. John¬ 
son's paternal grand¬ 
father arrived in New 
York from Cyprus 
with the name Ioan- 
nou, a patronymic 
that in English 
means "son of John." 
According to family 
legend, on the day 
he became an Ameri¬ 
can citizen, Johnson's 
grand-father went out 
in the morning an 


Ioannou and returned home a Johnson. 

The singular name and standout personality seem to 
inspire New York artists. A Brooklyn-based rock band took 
the name "Satirius Johnson." Singer-songwriter Jonathan 
Coulton, who says he wakes to Johnson's "soothing" voice 
every morning, wrote an entire song about him, "Dance 
Soterios Johnson Dance." In Coulton's song, the newsman 
possesses a secret identity as a club dancer. "I'm quite hon¬ 
ored," Johnson says. "It's a clever and catchy song written by 
a very creative guy." 

In addition to his hosting duties, Johnson produces fea¬ 
tures and interviews newsmakers. He interviewed artists 
Christo and Jeanne-Claude for a preview of "The Gates" in 
Central Park, and he gets politicians to weigh in on issues 
such as the subway system and the failed West Side stadium. 
"It's about reporting what's happening around the city, and 
also trying to make sense of it for our listeners by putting it 
into context," Johnson says. "At WNYC, we're encouraged to 
do things in different ways, to stretch the medium, and some¬ 
times be willing to fail." 

Johnson's past features include a report on human trafficking 
in New York City and this spring, another was about a Colum¬ 
bia event unofficially called "the primal scream." Each semester, 
on the Sunday of finals week, many students living on campus 
open their windows at midnight and participate in an unscript¬ 
ed scream. Johnson, who lives in the neighborhood, says that 
last winter he had been startled awake by what he described as 
"blood-curdling" screams. "I glanced at my clock and saw it was 
midnight," he says. "Once I realized what it was, I wished I had 
a minidisk recorder to capture it. I made a note to myself to catch 
it next spring." The story that resulted may be heard at 
www.npr.org/templates/story/story.php?storyId=4648537. Q 

Elaine Machleder '97J is a freelance writer and the mother of 
four Columbia alumni, two of whom graduated from the College. 
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A (Major) League 
of Our Own 

Two young Lions are striving to take their places on 
Columbia's major league roster 

By Stephen Eschenbach 


C olumbia has a rich baseball history. Lou 
Gehrig '25 hit home runs when Columbia 
played its varsity games on South Field, 
including a famous shot that reached the steps 
of Low Library, and went on to a place as one 
of the game's immortals after a brilliant career 
with the New York Yankees. Gehrig is one of 21 Columbia 
alumni who have played major league baseball since 1878, 
and one of three players — along with Eddie Collins (Class of 
1907) and John Montgomery Ward (Class of 1885) — who are 
enshrined in the National Baseball Hall of Fame, the most 
players of any university. 

Columbia's major league exploits don't end there. 

The Minnesota Twins' Gene Larkin '84 won the 
1991 World Series with an RBI single in the 
10th inning of Game 7. New York Mets 
pitcher Frank Seminara '88 made the most 
recent major league appearance by a 
Columbia alum, on June 5,1994, when he 
gave up a three-run walk-off homer in an 
extra-innings loss to the Cincinnati Reds. 

Now two young Columbians are striv¬ 
ing to take their place on Columbia's major 
league roster. Fernando Perez '05 and 
Jessen Grant '04 both were chosen in Major 
League Baseball's 2004 draft and have been play¬ 
ing in the minor leagues for two seasons. Though 
their chances of making the majors are slim — only 
10-15 percent of all players signed to a profession¬ 
al contract will ever play in a major league game 
— they're chasing the dream. 

Soon they'll be joined by another young 
Lion. Pitcher Greg Mullens '06 has been 
signed by the New York Mets and expects 
to begin his professional career next 
spring. 

Perez, who entered with the Class 
of 2005 but needs about 12 credits to 
graduate, wasn't thinking about 
sports when he applied to 
Columbia. Born in New 
York City but raised in 
Princeton, N.J., he 
was "scheming to 
get back to the 


city," where he has relatives, for college. "I was offered a schol¬ 
arship to Virginia Commonwealth, but I wanted to go to the 
best school I could," he says, and that was Columbia. 

"I had three lives at Columbia: my baseball life, my social 
life and my academic life," adds Perez. "I played at Columbia 
because I love New York City and universi¬ 
ty life too much to leave it behind for a 
big baseball school down south. A one¬ 
dimensional deal at a baseball school 
wouldn't have been half as enriching." 
He played varsity baseball for three 
years, and will be getting a creative 
writing degree with a concentration in 
American studies. 

Amateur baseball players are eligible 
^ to be drafted after their senior year 
of high school, then yearly after 
their junior year in college. 
Before Perez's junior 
season at Columbia, 
clubs started show¬ 
ing interest. "I knew 
[getting drafted] was 
possible," says Perez. 
"I opened up [that sea¬ 
son] doing great. But 
then I injured my ham¬ 
string at Harvard and 
tried to play through it. 
That was not good." So he 
sat. "I shut myself down. It 
was tough not playing." He 
came back toward the end of 
the season and finished with a 
.317 batting average and an Ivy 
League-leading 18 stolen bases. 

Despite his injury, teams including the 
Philadelphia Phillies, Arizona Diamond- 
backs, New York Mets and Tampa Bay 
Devil Rays were interested. "I flew around 
for tryout camps a week before the draft," 
Perez says. "I couldn't even run." But he knew 
the clubs were serious when, at the Devil Rays 
tryout, he was approached by a team executive 
who wanted to know where Perez thought he 
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would go in the draft. "I knew I should put myself high, so I 
said fourth round/' he recalls. The executive said that if Perez 
was still undrafted by the fourth round, the Devil Rays would 
take him. 

This, understandably, made Draft Day "nerve-wracking" 
until Perez, an outfielder, was taken by the Devil Rays — in 
the seventh round, not the fourth. Still, it was the highest any 
Columbian had ever been selected in the draft. "It was a great 
thrill," says Perez, who received $160,000 for signing. 

The Rays sent him to single-A Hudson Valley, a move that 
agreed with Perez. "It was close to home, and we got to play in 
great parks [like Brooklyn's Keyspan Park]," remembers Perez. 
"Plus, the team got along really well." After the summer sea¬ 
son, Perez returned to the College, where he discovered one of 
his favorite classes. "It was a seminar on American humor 
with Mr. [Robert] O'Meally. I admire him as a man, and the 
class was delightful," he says. 

Did classmates treat him any differently, now that 
he was a professional baseball player? "No, nobody 
really noticed, except those closest to me. There's so 
much going on," he says. 

Last spring, Perez was promoted to the Southwest 
Michigan Devil Rays, still single-A but with a longer 
season of 140 games. "That was a tough place to 
play," he says. "We saw a good pitcher every day. 

I just tried to stick to my role as a leadoff hit¬ 
ter." He batted a solid .289 and led the Mid¬ 
west League with a franchise-record 57 
stolen bases. He also tied for the league 
lead with 13 triples, and was named 
his team's Player of the Year. 

Manager Joe Szekely 
is optimistic about 
Perez's future. 

"He's a catalyst, 
he makes our 
team go," says 
Szekely. "The first 
part of the season he 
was learning, but the last 
month and a half he came on 
strong. With his speed, he's 
hard to get out." 

Could he make the majors? "He's got a real chance," says 
Szekely. "This season, he was able to make adjustments and 
get better. When you reach AA and AAA (the two upper 
levels of minor league ball), the ones who make the majors are 
the ones who can adjust to the competition." 

Perez, who is enrolled for the fall term but also spent time 
working on switch-hitting in a Florida instructional league, 
would like to stay in baseball even if he doesn't make the 
majors. "I'd like to teach and coach at a prep school," he says. 

F or Grant, baseball was going to be a part of his life regard¬ 
less of where he went to college. "I played baseball exclu¬ 
sively from mid-high school onward simply because of 
what it is. It's so much more a mind game than [one based on] 
pure brute force," he says. "Baseball is constantly making you 
reevaluate what is going on. There is much more work for less 
glory in baseball, but perhaps it's that brief glory that I play for." 

When it was time to choose a college, "I was more concerned 
with my life after baseball was over," says Grant. He chose 


Jessen Grant '04 pitched 
well in relief for the New 
Jersey cardinals last 
summer. 


Columbia "for the school, but happened to spend more time 
playing baseball." A varsity pitcher, he managed only a 3-5 
record as a senior but was confident he would be drafted. "Scouts 
started talking to me my junior year. I didn't even interview for 
[non-baseball] jobs during my senior year," says Grant, who 
graduated with a history degree and works at the New York 
Mercantile Exchange in the offseason, in the crude oil market. 

Grant was taken in the 43rd round of the 2004 draft by the 
St. Louis Cardinals and began his pro career in Johnson City, 
Term., playing in the Class A Rookie League. He did well and 
was promoted to the New Jersey Cardinals, compiling an 
impressive 7.2 strikeouts per nine innings for the 
two teams in 2004. 

The 6-foot-7 right-hander, who throws 
88-91 mph, had hoped to move up in 2005 to 
Quad Cities, Iowa, the next rung on the lad¬ 
der to the majors. But he suffered a shoulder 
injury that set him back, and he remained 
in New Jersey, where he did well as a 
relief pitcher. Grant compiled a 1-0 
record and a 3.34 earned run average, 
appearing in 24 games. He allowed 
less than a hit an inning, and oppo¬ 
nents managed to hit just .232 
against him. According to pitching 
coach (and former major leaguer) 
Sid Monge, "If he continues to 
make improvements, then the sky 
is the limit for him." 

Just in case. Grant plans to go 
to law school if baseball doesn't 
work out. 

Grant and Perez both say that 
because they have Ivy pedigrees, 
they have taken some ribbing from 
teammates. "You're absent-minded 
about something and they say 'Hey, 
did you really go to Columbia?"' 
says Perez. Adds Grant, "People have 
assumptions. It's usually guys from local 
schools ... who give you a hard time." 

Teammates and opposing players are 
one thing, but managers, coaches and 
others who determine futures are another. 
According to Grant, "It's the lifers [life¬ 
long minor league baseball managers and 
coaches] who give you comments. They 
think we're all vest-wearing trust fund 
babies." 

It's just one more obstacle to negoti¬ 
ate on the long road to the majors, and 
Perez and Grant are still nearer the 
beginning of that road than the end. 
The most recent Ivy addition to the 
majors, San Diego Padres pitcher Craig 
Breslow (Yale '02), took almost four 
years to make it. q 

Stephen Eschenbach is collaborating 
with the Ivy League on the Ivy Baseball 
History Project (www. ivyleaguesports. 
com/'documents,/bsbmlb.asp). 
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Political science professor and former department chair Robert Y. 
Shapiro received his Ph.D.from the University of Chicago in 1982 and 
has taught at Columbia since. He previously served as a study director 
at the University of Chicago National Opinion Research Center. 
Shapiro specializes in American politics with research and teaching 
interests in public opinion, policy-making, political leadership, mass 
media and applications of statistical methods. His current research 
examines American policy-making, political leadership and public opin¬ 
ion from 1960 to the present. A visiting fellow at the Council on Foreign 
Relations and researcher at Colum¬ 
bia's Institute for Social and Eco¬ 
nomic Research and Policy, Shapiro 
co-authored the award-winning 
books The Rational Public: Fifty 
Years of Trends in Americans' 
Policy Preferences and Politicians 
Don't Pander: Political Man¬ 
ipulation and the Loss of Democratic Responsiveness. He serves 
on the editorial board of Public Opinion Quarterly ("Poll Trends" edi¬ 
tor ), Political Science Quarterly and Presidential Studies Quarter¬ 
ly, and is a member of the Roper Center for Public Opinion Research 
board of directors. Shapiro is the editor of the forthcoming Academy of 
Political Science book The Meaning of American Democracy. On 
Dean's Day, held April 9, he spoke to an enthusiastic alumni audience 
about "Public Opinion Polling, Democracy and the 2004 Election." 
Here is an excerpt from his lecture. 

P olling has been getting a bad rap, and the recent 
problems with exit polls have not helped, 
although what happened with the exit polls in 
2004 is consistent with the pitch that I want to 
make to you: I encourage everyone to participate 
in public opinion polls if a pollster contacts you, especially on 
Election Day, or if you are asked to respond to an exit poll. I 


admit that this is a bit self-serving, as this is related to what I 
do for a living as a political scientist — I worked on the set at 
ABC News on Election Night feverishly analyzing exit polls. I 
may be asking a lot, as we have all been overwhelmed by tele¬ 
phone solicitations and telemarketers, but we can now put 
ourselves on the national "Do Not Call List," which seems to 
work. But how do you know if you are talking to a legitimate 
pollster or legitimate market researcher who is not after your 
money? The legitimate ones will identify themselves loudly 
and clearly, and they will start by asking a question such as, 
"May I speak to the person in your household who had the 
most recent birthday?" Or, "Who is the oldest female or 
youngest male?" This is a legitimate attempt at sampling indi¬ 
viduals in households and is a sign of serious research. 

Aside from problems related to telemarketing and solicita¬ 
tions, public opinion research also is under siege because crit¬ 
ics argue that the proliferation of polling undermines effective 
political leadership and government. The common wisdom is 
that politicians and policy-makers slavishly follow polls and 
don't take action without knowing from their pollsters that 
this is what the public wants. The critique is that polling is 
bad, and the solution, according to political pundits such as 
Arianna Huffington, is for the public to refuse to talk to poll¬ 
sters: Leaders should lead and not be swayed by poll results, 
which critics see happening perpetually. Bill Clinton was the 
poster child for this. But is there evidence to support this? 
Well, there was the case of Clinton's pollster influencing 
where Clinton went on vacation. More compelling, during the 
1996 election, public opinion figured into Clinton's decision to 
sign welfare reform into law and also into the Republicans 
voting for an increase in the minimum wage. 

But what's wrong with political leaders responding to the 
threat by voters of being held accountable? Constitutionally, 
this is the one shot that voters get every two or four years. The 
founders of our Republic would permit no more than this, and 
they attempted to create a political system in which the 
nation's leaders were insulated from the "whims and pas¬ 
sions" of the masses. To this day, it is politically incorrect for a 
leader to go on record saying that polling is useful for 
responding to public opinion. George W. Bush has gone out of 
his way to criticize politicians paying attention to polling, but 
we know darn well that he and the Republicans, just like 
Kerry and the Democrats, paid close attention to the polls dur¬ 
ing the campaign, and that it has continued after the election. 

The situation is different after elections, however. If policy¬ 
makers were following the dictates of polls, research on the 
relationship between public opinion and specific policies 
would show a strong historical correspondence, issue by 
issue, between short-term public opinion changes and subse¬ 
quent government policies, and a relationship that is becom- 
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ing increasingly strong. What research shows, 
however, is that the opinion-policy relationship 
is far from perfect. While we can debate many 
aspects of the data, there is no support for the 
extreme claims in one direction or the other: 
Policy-makers do not purely respond to public 
opinion, nor do they purely attempt to lead it. 
The fact that political parties and politicians do 
polls doesn't mean they are doing them so that 
they can do things that are acceptable to the 
public. Why is that? The reason is that politi¬ 
cians and policy-makers have policy and ideo¬ 
logical goals that they attempt to pursue 
between elections. George W. Bush has shown 
this on a number of issues, especially the Iraq 
War, his efforts to reform Social Security and his 
position on Terri Schiavo. 

P olls historically have been used in 
ways that are hardly characterized 
by responsiveness to national pub¬ 
lic opinion but rather have been 
used for other purposes. I can't do 
justice to the variety and complexity of this his¬ 
tory here, but these uses have been substantial¬ 
ly for purposes of leading or manipulating 
public opinion to attain policy goals or for 
other political purposes. There may be a fine 
line between what I refer to as leading and 
manipulating but it hardly represents politi¬ 
cians slavishly doing what polls tell them. 
Rather, they have attempted to use information 
from polls to move the public in the direction 
they want to go. I cite Franklin Roosevelt's 
management of public opinion (with the help 
of pollster Hadley Cantril) leading to the Unit¬ 
ed States' entry into World War II, Richard 
Nixon's doing the same (with pollster Robert 
Teeter) as he moved to gain public support for 
admitting China into the United Nations and 
Clinton, the poster boy for polling and pander¬ 
ing! Yes, the Clinton administration polled like 
crazy on health care reform, but only after the 
reform program was put together, and not to 
determine what the public would support in 
the plan. The polling was done to help figure 
out how to craft messages and a campaign to 
sell the plan. When this failed and the Democ¬ 
rats took a beating in the 1994 midterm elec¬ 
tions, what did Clinton do? He fired his poll¬ 
ster, Stanley Greenberg, and replaced him with 
Dick Morris, who became a household name. 
George W. Bush might take a lesson from this 
on Social Security reform as the 2006 midterm 
election approaches. 

But if all this attempted manipulation is going 
on, why should the public talk to pollsters? The 
reason has to do with providing greater open¬ 
ness in order to challenge such efforts at manip¬ 
ulation. You should respond to opinion polls for 
reasons that have to do with democracy, but not 
democracy in the knee-jerk sense that political 
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GRAPH C: ATTITUDES TOWARD WORKING WOMEN 


Pet. approve of married 
woman working if she 
has husband capable of 
supporting her 



Pet. disagree that women 
should run homes, 
not country 
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TABLE 1 

Pre-election Poll Results 



Date 

n= 

Bush 

Kerry 

Nader 

Bush Margin 

Final Result (as of 12/19) 



50.7% 

48.3% 

0.3% 

2.4% 

Average of 10/27-11/1 



48.5% 

47.0% 

0.9% 

1.5% 

Average of All Final Polls 



48.6% 

46.9% 

1.0% 

1.7% 

Marist 

11/1 

1026 

49% 

50% 

0% 

-1% 

GWU Battleground 

10/31-11/1 

1000 

50% 

46% 

0% 

4% 

TIPP 

10/30-11/1 

1041 

49% 

45% 

1% 

3% 

CBS News 

10/29-11/1 

939 

49% 

47% 

1% 

2% 

Harris (telephone) 

10/29-11/1 

1509 

49% 

48% 

2% 

1% 

Fox News 

10/30-31 

1200 

46% 

48% 

1% 

-2% 

zogby 

10/30-31 

1208 

48% 

47% 

1% 

1% 

Rasmussen 

10/29-31 

3000 

49% 

47% 

1% 

2% 

Gallup/CNN USAT 

10/29-31 

1573 

49% 

47% 

0% 

2% 

NBC/WSJ 

10/29-31 

1014 

48% 

47% 

1% 

1% 

ABC/Wash Post 

10/29-31 

1573 

49% 

48% 

1% 

1% 

Democracy Corps 

10/29-31 

1018 

47% 

48% 

1% 

-1% 

ARG 

10/28-30 

1258 

48% 

48% 

1% 

0% 

Pew Research 

10/27-30 

1925 

48% 

45% 

1% 

3% 

Newsweek 

10/27-29 

882 

50% 

44% 

1% 

6% 

ICR 

10/22-26 

741 

48% 

45% 

2% 

3% 

L.A. Times 

10/21-24 

881 

48% 

48% 

1% 

0% 

Time 

10/19-21 

803 

51% 

46% 

2% 

5% 


source: demystifying the science and art of political polling, BY MARK BLUMENTHAL, JANUARY 2005 
(PROVIDED BY CLIFF ZUKIN, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY) 


leaders should be devoted to doing what the public wants. 
There is ample room and a role for both leadership and respon¬ 
siveness. Polls, in principle, can be stunningly democratic and 
especially egalitarian because they attempt to find out the opin¬ 
ions of a sample of everyone, not just those who have the oppor¬ 
tunity and economic or other interest in being actively engaged 
in politics. In practice, there are problems in pursuing such 
equality of voice, but polls can strive to reach that goal. It is 
important for this voice to be heard in the political process 
through the reporting about public opinion in the media. Politi¬ 
cians, the press and the public at large should use, debate and 
wrestle with public opinion openly as a regular part of politics. 
We should openly discuss why political leaders should or 
should not be responding to public opinion. For example, the 
polling and reporting about public opinion in the case of the 
recent war and struggle for peace in Iraq is something we 
should strive to improve, not eliminate, as critics would argue. 
The same applies to the debate on Social Security reform. As 
part of free speech and unfettered debate in a democracy, we 
should be free to discuss public opinion and polling openly. 

T he public should respond to polls for another broad¬ 
er reason — a non-political one. To tell people not to 
respond to polls would deny us the means to under¬ 
stand better and reflect upon our history, our society 
and our nation. Just as we have learned about our 
population and demographics and other changes from the U.S. 
Census and all kinds of other government-sponsored surveys 
(done to serve the public good, which we should not forget), so 
we also have learned much about change and stability in Amer¬ 
ican public opinion since 1935, when George Gallup and others 
began to do surveys. Here are a few examples. 


Survey research tracked 
the profound transformation 
in American public opinion 
from pre-World War II isola¬ 
tionism to large majorities 
during the war and, continu¬ 
ing to this day, supporting 
U.S. activism in world 
affairs (see Graph A). Note 
also the high level of public 
support for the Marshall 
Plan (see Graph B). 

Graph C illustrates the 
most stunning change that I 
have seen in the available 
public opinion trend data: the 
case of approval or disap¬ 
proval of a married woman 
working if she has a husband 
capable of supporting her. 
Keep in mind that in 1939, 
Massachusetts and Illinois 
were apparently considering 
legal restrictions on the 
employment of women dur¬ 
ing the Depression. In 1936, 
only about 10 percent of the 
public approved of married 
women working compared to 
more than 80 percent 50-plus 
years later. Stop talking to pollsters? Why would we want this 
kind of understanding of our history — and future — to cease? 

My telling you to respond to pollsters has to do with a 
wish to track public opinion as part of learning about our his¬ 
tory and society. It also, most importantly, has to do with a 
wish to promote transparency and democracy. As part of the 
expansion of polling worldwide, it is no accident that we find 
that as more countries move toward the establishment of 
democratic governments, polling in these countries emerges 
as a legitimate enterprise. We will really know more about 
democratic regime change in Iraq when we see pollsters 
working freely everywhere there, doing election and other 
polling of the sort we see in the United States and in democ¬ 
racies worldwide. The fact that two pollsters in Iran a couple 
of years ago were arrested, convicted and sentenced to prison 
is telling and stunning. Pollsters work freely in Israel and in 
the Palestinian areas, but Palestinian pollsters have at times 
had to worry about physical threats when they publish 
results that some factions don't want to hear. 

Exit polls are done by and for the news media, less to help 
project election results early and more to help explain the 
results afterward; that is, explaining who voted for whom 
and why. The person who is best known for developing exit 
polls is a statistician, Warren Mitofsky, who taught a course at 
Columbia in the spring on survey research and exit polling. 
As to why you should participate in exit polls, I first and fore¬ 
most emphasize their value in providing data to explain, not 
predict, election outcomes. Making early predictions on Elec¬ 
tion Day is entertainment and pseudo-news. I would also 
give another reason to respond to exit polls that, up until 
recently, was more relevant in other countries. In some coun¬ 
tries — newly developing democracies that have histories of 
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TABLE 2 

2004 National Exit Poll Data 
(Edison/Mitofsky) 

Unweighted (%) Weighted (%) 2004 Vote (%) 

(not to final vote) 



Bush 

Kerry 

Diff. 

Bush 

Kerry 

Diff. 

Bush 

Kerry 

Diff. 

National vote * 

48.2 

49.4 

-1.2 

48.2 

50.8 

-2.6 

50.7 

48.3 

2.4 

Alaska 

51.2 

44.1 

7.1 

57.8 

38.8 

19.0 

61.8 

35.0 

26.8 

Connecticut 

35.7 

62.0 

-26.3 

40.9 

57.7 

-16.8 

44.0 

54.3 

-10.3 

Delaware 

35.8 

66.9 

-27.1 

40.7 

57.3 

-16.6 

45.8 

53.3 

-7.5 

Florida 

47.4 

50.2 

-2.7 

49.8 

49.7 

0.1 

52.1 

47.1 

5.0 

Hawaii 

38.1 

60.2 

-22.1 

46.7 

53.3 

-6.6 

45.3 

54.0 

-8.7 

Michigan 

44.0 

53.0 

-9.0 

46.5 

51.5 

-5.5 

47.8 

51.2 

-3.4 

Minnesota 

42.3 

56.2 

-13.9 

44.5 

53.5 

-9.0 

47.6 

51.1 

-3.5 

Mississippi 

53.2 

45.2 

8.1 

56.5 

43.0 

13.5 

59.6 

39.6 

20.0 

Missouri 

48.4 

50.1 

-1.7 

52.0 

47.0 

5.0 

53.4 

46.1 

7.3 

Nevada 

45.7 

51.6 

-5.9 

47.9 

49.2 

-1.3 

50.5 

47.9 

2.6 

New Hampshire 

41.7 

56.3 

-14.6 

44.1 

54.9 

-10.8 

49.0 

50.3 

-1.3 

New Jersey 

38.5 

59.0 

-20.5 

46.2 

52.8 

-6.6 

46.5 

52.7 

-6.2 

New Mexico 

44.2 

53.7 

-9.5 

47.5 

50.1 

-2.6 

50.0 

48.9 

1.1 

Ohio 

45.2 

53.5 

-8.2 

47.9 

52.1 

-4.2 

51.0 

48.5 

2.5 

Pennsylvania 

42.6 

56.1 

-13.6 

45.4 

54.1 

-8.7 

48.6 

50.8 

-2.2 

South Carolina 

50.0 

47.2 

2.8 

53.4 

45.1 

8.3 

59.9 

38.4 

20.5 

Vermont 

27.4 

67.7 

-40.3 

33.3 

63.7 

-30.4 

38.9 

59.1 

-20.2 

Virginia 

46.8 

52.7 

-5.9 

54.1 

45.4 

8.7 

54.0 

45.3 

8.7 


* First column, national vote total, based on the unweighted state data; 
second column are weighted data from the national sample. 


SOURCES: ELECTIONARCHIVE.ORG; JAN WERNER DATA PROCESSING; USATODAY.COM 


authoritarianism and corruption — 
freely conducted exit polls have provid¬ 
ed a way to check and to validate official 
election results. These polls have been a 
way to keep the vote counts honest or to 
reveal fraud. This happened during the 
political transition in Yugoslavia where 
fraud was found. We've seen this in 
recent elections in former Soviet states. 

There was a debate about an election last 
summer in the state of Oaxaca in Mexico. 

Granted, there can be problems with 
biased exit polls, as a controversy last 
year in Venezuela showed and as we saw 
front and center in our recent election. In 
general, such independent vote counts 
are all for the good. So now, with all the 
debate about the accuracy of counting 
votes in the United States, which we will 
watch in future elections, having good 
exit polls to compare to the reported vote 
in each state is surely not a bad thing. 

(I emphasize the word "good.") 

W hen I gave talks to 
Columbia alumni and 
others before the elec¬ 
tion, I emphasized 
responding to all polls 
and singled out pre-election polls. I 
emphasized the need for high response 
rates to improve data quality. I empha¬ 
sized exit polls as an afterthought, figur¬ 
ing the exit poll data would be better any¬ 
way, as these are surveys of actual voters 
leaving the polls and these survey have 
response rates of 50 percent or higher. 

Well, it turns out that these 50 percent response rates alone are 
not high enough. So, what happened in the end with the pre¬ 
election polls and exit polls? 

Here's a quick summary. First, the pre-election polls nation¬ 
ally, and as far as I have seen, for most states as well, were in 
the end strikingly good, despite all the debates about difficul¬ 
ties with them. They had the election very close — too close to 
call in several competitive states. The average of the national 
polls at the end had Bush winning by around 2 percent, which 
was about what he won by (see Table 1). But the controversy 
was with the exit polls. Fortunately, this did not lead to mis- 
projections of which candidate won which state and the over¬ 
all election as in 2000, but it led to all sorts of confusion about 
whether it looked like Kerry would win. The real confusion 
was in the reporting of the early polls, which everyone should 
have known were not likely to be accurate, as they were 
warned by Edison/Mitofsky, the exit pollsters. But, by elec¬ 
tion night, when the third wave of the exit polls came in and 
the data were weighted/adjusted appropriately for certain 
sampling characteristics — but not yet for the actual counted 
vote in each state — the exit polls were still statistically off in a 
way that consistently overestimated the Kerry vote and the 
number of Democrats voting nationally (see Table 2). The table 
shows the nature of the error, in the first column for the exit 
poll results in each state before adjustments were made for 


sampling characteristics, and then in the second column once 
the first statistical adjustment/weighting was done, which we 
can compare with the final vote count in the third column. We 
see this net Democratic bias in many states, which casts doubt, 
prima facia, on claims of errors in vote counts in any particular 
states. The main claim that the exit polls were off came from 
the exit pollsters who reported that there were problems hav¬ 
ing to do with interviewer characteristics (young. Democrat- 
friendly?) and interviewer training, plus speculation that 
Democratic voters were more favorably predisposed than 
Republicans to respond to the polls. Given that it would have 
been in the pollsters' interest to claim that their polls were 
right and the vote counts wrong, this lends credibility to their 
admitting that the polls were basically, and quite frankly, slop¬ 
pier than they should have been. 

In the future, the exit pollsters have said, of course, that 
they will do better, by learning from mistakes made in 2004. 
But there probably would not have been these problems in 
estimating the election results if the exit polls had higher 
response rates, say, 70-80 percent or more, instead of just over 
50 percent. Regardless, the exit poll data are still valid and reli¬ 
able for studying how different segments of the public voted 
and for exploring why they voted the way they did. 

One lesson from the 2004 election is just say "yes" to the exit 
pollster — especially those of you from Ohio and Florida! Q 
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[Editor's note: The September issue 
contained an error in the description 
of James Laughlin's Byways, edited 
by Peter Glassgold '60. This mem¬ 
oir of Laughlin's life covers his family 
history as well as his time as founder 
of New Directions publishers.] 

5 Modem Japanese Novelists by 

Donald Keene '42, Shincho Professor 
Emeritus of Japanese Literature. 
Offering profiles of distinguished 
writers, this book introduces read¬ 
ers to modem Japanese fiction 
with vignettes describing encoun¬ 
ters with these famous men, auto¬ 
biographical observations and lit¬ 
erary and cultural analysis 
(Columbia University Press, $18). 

The Quiet Revolution in Ameri¬ 
can Psychoanalysis by Arnold M. 
Cooper '44. This compilation 
includes a selection of Cooper's 
published papers, tracing changes 
in American psychoanalytic 
thought and addressing aspects of 
American psychoanalytic life, 
including theory, clinical work, 
education, research and interface 
with neighboring disciplines 
(Brunner-Routledge, $33.95). 

Realism, Standards and Perfor¬ 
mances: Three Essentials in 
Assessment, Planning and Action 

by Richardson K. Noback M.D. '46. 
Noback's essay series explores 
recent changes in attitudes, beliefs, 
performances and governmental 
activities of those living in the 
United States, drawing on histori¬ 
cal records and personal observa¬ 
tions from a lifetime in academic 
medicine and community affairs 
(Trafford, $25). 


The Internalization of English 
Literature (The Oxford English 
Literary History, Volume 13, 
1948-2000) by Bruce King '54. This 
volume discusses the literature of 
colonial, postcolonial and immi¬ 
grant writers residing in England 
since 1948, including Black and 
Asian British prose, poetry and 
drama. King questions what it is 
to be British, English or national 
in a multicultural England and 
global economy (Oxford Universi¬ 
ty Press, $45). 

Cowboy Up photographs by 
Arthur Frank '56. Frank's pho¬ 
tographs, taken at more than 50 
rodeos, combine his outsider per¬ 
spective and insider access to pro¬ 
vide a humanistic and dynamic 
view into the American cowboy's 
legendary lifestyle (PowerHouse 
Books, $35). 

Byron, Sully, and the Power of 
Portraiture by John Clubbe '59. This 
book discusses the history and 
cultural significance of Thomas 
Sully's portrait of the English poet 
as well as other Byron portraits 
within the context of British and 
American portraiture of the late 
18th and early 19th centuries 
(Ashgate Publishing, $89.95). 

A Mirror in the Roadway by 

Morris Dickstein '61. Favoring 
realism and reality, Dickstein 
contends that fiction always pro¬ 
duces insight into its subject and 
literature can be a form of histori¬ 
cal understanding, demonstrat¬ 
ing how writers' works change 
the world around them (Prince¬ 
ton University Press, $26.95). 


Political Philosophy: The Essen¬ 
tial Texts by Steven M. Cahn '63. 
This historically organized collec¬ 
tion of significant works from 
nearly 2,500 years of political phi¬ 
losophy moves from classical 
thought through the medieval 
period to modern perspectives 
(Oxford University Press, $36). 

Energy & Security: Toward a 
New Foreign Policy Strategy 

edited by Jan H. Kalicki '68 and 
David L. Goldwyn. While oil con¬ 
tinues to be the principal energy 
resource in the U.S., Kalicki and 
Goldwyn assemble top foreign 
policy experts to propose a new 
foreign policy that would enhance 
U.S. energy security by increasing 
alternative energy sources (Johns 
Hopkins University Press, $29.95). 

The KGB File of Andrei 
Sakharov edited by Joshua Ruben- 
stein 71 and Alexander Gribanov. 
Available during a short period of 
archival liberalism under Russian 
president Boris Yeltsin, these 146 
memorandums from KGB officials 
to the Central Committee reveal 
untold stories of the KGB's sur¬ 
veillance of Sakharov (Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, $45). 

From Dissertation to Book by 

William Germano 72. The author 
details a state-of-the-art process 
for revising a doctoral thesis into 
a manuscript publishers will 
notice (University of Chicago 
Press, $16). 

A Year in the Life of William 
Shakespeare 1599 by James 
Shapiro 77, Larry Miller Professor of 


English and Comparative Literature. 
Shapiro examines 1599 as a turn¬ 
ing point in Shakespeare's career, 
creating a unique portrait of the 
legendary dramatist and deliver¬ 
ing an essential rendering of the 
artist and his age (HarperCollins 
Publishers, $26.95). 

USER: InfoTechnoDemo by Peter 
Lunenfeld '84. Using visuals that 
clarify and add layers of meaning, 
Lunenfeld shows readers ways to 
open up to "wireless cosmopolitan 
pluralism" by exploring such con¬ 
nections as patterns that link nano¬ 
technology to electronic music, 
and Pontiacs to open source soft¬ 
ware (MIT Press, $24.95). 

Death and the Sun by Edward 
Lewine '89. Lewine's fascination 
with Spain and bullfighting pro¬ 
vides readers an insider's look at 
this beloved yet misunderstood 
tradition through his account of 
one of Spain's most famed bull¬ 
fighters (Houghton Mifflin, $24). 

Angry Black White Boy by Adam 
Mansbach '98. Mansbach com¬ 
ments on American identity in 
this satirical novel, which follows 
Macon Detomay, a white boy 
influenced by black culture and 
angered by what he perceives to 
be a racist white America (Three 
Rivers Press, $12.95). 

Nietzsche as Philosopher by 

Arthur C. Danto, Emeritus Johnson¬ 
ian Professor of Philosophy. A lead¬ 
ing philosophy scholar, Danto sets 
out to correct misconceptions of 
Nietzche's philosophy in this 
expanded and revised edition, 
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National Security and Personal Politics 


A sk your average American who belongs 
to the National Security Council, and 
you might get a shrug or a vague 
response about the President and his 
advisers. Ask David J. Rothkopf 77 
about the NSC, and the answer is about 500 pages. 

His new book, Running the World: The Inside Story of 
the National Security Council and the Architects of 
American Power (PublicAffairs, $29.95), is an in- 
depth study of the secretive White House group. 

Though the NSC comprises men and women 
who wield an enormous amount of power over 
national security, it is not widely understood who makes up the 
council and how it operates. Rothkopf attempts to change that 
by exposing the behind-the-scenes machinations of the NSC 
through research and more than 130 insider interviews with such 
policy makers as Condoleezza Rice, Colin Powell, Henry Kissinger, 
Madeleine Albright '68 SIPA, '68 GSAS, 76 GSAS and senior Bush 
administration officials. 

Officially consisting of the President, the Vice President, the 
secretaries of state and defense and other cabinet secretaries 
designated by the President, the NSC's extended staff includes 
the President's inner circle of foreign policy advisers assisted by 
as many as 200 staff members. 

"It was time for a book to enter the world of the President and 
the group around him who make international 
decisions for the United States — a group of 
people who are arguably the most powerful 
committee in the history of the world — and 
reveal it in terms that were useful to the aver¬ 
age American," Rothkopf says. 

"Since September 11, the U.S. has embarked 
on a massive reinvention of its national security 
community and the principles and objectives 
underlying it," Rothkopf adds. "History provides 
useful insights to help assess the challenges we 
face today and also reminds us of the enormous 
importance of the things that often are over¬ 
looked in purely academic treatises, such as 
personality and interpersonal relationships or 
the self-interests of the players, things that often 
outstrip policy and process in terms of impacting 
outcomes." 

Rothkopf was well-prepared to pen the hefty NSC analysis, hav¬ 
ing served as deputy undersecretary of commerce in the Clinton 
administration. Knowing many key government players from the 
past 25 years allowed him to complete the book in just a year. 
Rothkopf's connections smoothed the way for interviews on sen¬ 
sitive topics, as he already knew many of the interviewees, mak¬ 
ing them feel more comfortable and willing to speak candidly. 

Running the World covers the period from the inception of the 
NSC in 1947 to the present, providing historical analysis and 
anecdotes about the council's shifting form through the decades. 
Offering details on the council's inner workings as well as the 
people on it and their relationships, Rothkopf traces the group's 


evolution and offers insights into what must change 
if America is to continue as a world leader in the 
decades ahead. 

In a way, Rothkopf has been preparing to write the 
book since his time at the College. An English major, 
he took a considerable number of economics, history 
and anthropology courses. He credits demanding pro¬ 
fessors with pushing him to excel, and names two 
former deans as great influences: "Peter Pouncey, 
who was the witty, urbane and brilliant dean of the 
College when I entered, and his associate dean, 
Michael Rosenthal, who still is there as a professor 
of English," Rothkopf says without hesitation. "I worked closely 
[with them] on a wide range of student activities, and they became 
wise guides to Columbia and, as it turned out, the world beyond." 

After college, Rothkopf began a career focused on internation¬ 
al economic and security issues, becoming at age 31 co-founder, 
chairman and chief executive of International Media Partners, 
publishers of CEO Magazine and Emerging Markets newspapers. 
He joined the Clinton administration in 1993 as deputy undersec¬ 
retary of commerce for international trade policy development 
and rose to acting undersecretary for international trade before 
leaving government service to become managing director of 
Kissinger Associates. He subsequently co-founded intellibridge 
Corp., a provider of open-source intelligence and analysis for gov¬ 
ernment and business clients. 

Following the sale of intellibridge earlier this 
year, Rothkopf became president and CEO of 
Garten Rothkopf, a firm he helped establish that 
advises investors and corporate leaders in select¬ 
ed emerging markets. He also is a visiting scholar 
at and chairman of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and has been an adjunct pro¬ 
fessor of international affairs at SIPA for six of the 
past seven years. A well-known commentator 
and writer for leading newspapers and maga¬ 
zines, Rothkopf has written, co-authored or edit¬ 
ed five other books on international and infor¬ 
mation age themes. His next book, The Super¬ 
class: The Global Power Elite and the World They 
are Making, is due in early 2007. 

While balancing work and writing, Rothkopf 
also makes time for his wife and two daughters, with 
whom he resides in Bethesda, Md. Rothkopf is part of a long line 
of Columbians: "I attended the College and have taught there, my 
father had a chaired professorship atTC, my mother attended 
graduate school at Columbia, my grandfather went to the College 
and P8iS and taught at the medical school, my great-grandfather 
went to the College, and my wife attended Barnard. I am proud of 
this, and hope that my two daughters follow suit. 

"The Core Curriculum was, of itself, worth the price of admis¬ 
sion," Rothkopf adds. "It has been a boon to me throughout every 
aspect of my life, be it as a writer, a government official, a busi¬ 
nessman or a father." 

Laura Butchy '04 SOA 




clarifying his theories and how 
they have contributed to the 
study of philosophy (Columbia 
University Press, $24.50). 

The End of Poverty by Jeffrey D. 
Sachs, Quetelet Professor of Sustain¬ 


able Development and Director of the 
Earth Institute. Named one of the 
"World's 100 Most Influential Peo¬ 
ple" by Time, Sachs discloses what 
he has learned from 25 years of 
work worldwide advising 
economies in crisis while offering 


solutions to problems that plague 
the world's poorest societies (The 
Penguin Press, $27.95). 

Laura Butchy '04 SOA, 
Lawrence Fradera '07 GS 

o 


Columbia College Today features 
books by alumni and faculty as well 
as books about the College and its 
people. For inclusion, please send 
review copies to Laura Butchy, 
Bookshelf Editor, Columbia College 
Today, 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998. 
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_ 19 3 1_ 

Ingo Maddaus, retired mathe¬ 
matics professor, Scotia, N.Y., on 
May 14, 2005. Maddaus received 
an M.A. in mathematics from 
GSAS in 1932 and a Ph.D from 
the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, in 1940. He retired from 
Union College, Schenectady, 
where he had been a mathemat¬ 
ics professor for 38 years. 

Nathaniel Weyl, writer and econo¬ 
mist, Ojai, Calif., on April 13,2005. 
Bom on July 20,1910, in New York 
City, Weyl was the only child of 
Walter Edward Weyl, a founder of 
The New Republic and a prominent 
progressive, and Bertha Poole 
Weyl. After the College, he did 
postgraduate work at the London 
School of Economics and Colum¬ 
bia. Weyl was active in leftist stu¬ 
dent groups at the College and 
later played a minor role in the 
Alger Hiss spy case. Noted by The 
New York Times as "one of a type of 
mid-century American intellectual 
who repudiated youthful commu¬ 
nist affiliation and tilted toward 
conservative thought," Weyl wrote 
several books, two of which. Trea¬ 
son (1950) and Red Star Over Cuba 
(1960), aroused critical interest and 
discussion. But it was his admis¬ 
sion that he had been a communist 
in the 1930s, and a member of the 
Ware Group along with Hiss, that 
earned Weyl notoriety. He left aca¬ 
demic life for Washington, D.C., in 
1933 and joined the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, where 
he was recruited into a communist 
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included. Send materials 
to Obituaries Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
475 Riverside Dr., ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998 or 
to cct@columbia.edu. 



cell that, he would later testify, 
included Hiss. Weyl spent two 
years overseas in the Army in 
WWD. In 1952, Weyl testified at a 
Senate subcommittee meeting how 
he had seen Hiss at meetings of 
the communist cell. Weyl's testi¬ 
mony added weight to the charges 
brought against Hiss by Whittaker 
Chambers '24, who accused him of 
espionage. In later years, Weyl 
moderated his conservative views, 
voting for Bill Clinton and John 
Kerry. He is survived by twin sons, 
Walter and Jonathan; and step¬ 
daughters, Georgianne and Jeanne 
Cowan. 


_1 9 3 3_ 

Louis J. Francis, market research 
manager, Somers, N.Y., on April 
16, 2005. Francis worked for the 
New York Daily News for 45 years, 
with much of that time as market 
research manager. He served as a 
company commander in the 
Army Corps of Engineers in 
Burma during WWII and in 
Korea during the Korean War. 
Francis is survived by his wife, 
Virginia; six children; seven 
grandchildren; and three sisters. 

19 3 5 

Harmon S. Potter, retired attorney, 
Bellport, N.Y., on July 13,2005. 
Potter was bom in New York City 
on October 3,1914, and was P.S. 
186's valedictorian. After the Col¬ 
lege, he earned an L.L.B. from the 
Law School in 1937. In private 
practice before WWII, Potter was 
an Army officer from 1941^46. He 
was a patent attorney with the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
in Washington, D.C., starting in 
1947, and from 1959 until his 
retirement in 1972 served as chief 
of the AEC's Patent Group at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
in Upton, N.Y. Potter read and 


traveled extensively and was an 
avid numismatist and expert gar¬ 
dener. He is survived by his wife 
of 58 years, the former Anna L. 
Goddard; children, Lawrence '81 
GSAS, '92 GSAS, a SIPA professor, 
and Jane; and two grandchildren. 

19 3 9 

John C. "Jack" Wright Jr., retired 
business executive, Williamsburg, 
Va., on February 15, 2005. Wright 
was born on October 6,1914, in 
Buffalo, N.Y. He attended prep 
school at the Wyoming Seminary 
in Kingston, Pa., and then went 
on to the College, where he joined 
the Sigma Chi fraternity and dis¬ 
tinguished himself as captain of 
the football team. During WWII, 
Wright was an Army captain; he 
married Barbara Pfenning in 1942. 
When the war ended, Wright 
began a career with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., living first in 
Akron, Ohio, and then settling 
down for many years in Birming¬ 
ham and Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
He retired from Goodyear in 1979 
to Harbor Springs, Mich., to ski, 
golf and sail. Wright was a mem¬ 
ber of many organizations, 
including the Rotary Club, the 
Detroit Athletic Club and the 
Michigan Seniors Golf Associa¬ 
tion. In 1998, he and his wife 
moved to Williamsburg. Wright is 
survived by his wife; children, 
Richard and David, and Laurie 
Kingsley; three grandchildren, 
including Christina Wright '03; 
and sister, Catharine. 

Victor Wouk, electrical engineer 
and inventor. New York City, on 
May 19,2005. Wouk was bom in 
the Bronx on April 27,1919, the son 
of a prosperous laundry owner. He 
studied engineering as an under¬ 
graduate and became friendly with 
television pioneer Edwin Howard 
Armstrong, which led to Wouk's 
participating in the first television 
broadcast of a baseball game, 
between Columbia and Princeton, 
in 1939 (adjusting an antenna on 
Philosophy Hall). Wouk's profes¬ 
sional career included research in 
AC/DC converters, and he devel¬ 
oped an early version of the hybrid 
automobile capable of speeds up to 
85 mph, the electric/internal com¬ 
bustion 1972 Buick Skylark. 

Wouk's hybrid was developed as a 
method of reducing tailpipe emis¬ 
sions; the project took on urgency 
as oil supplies tightened after 1973. 
Wouk's research ended in the late 
1970s after the EPA withdrew sup¬ 
port for the project. More an engi- 



John C. "Jack" Wright Jr. '39 


neer than an industrialist, Wouk 
continued to advocate for the con¬ 
cept and pressed the MTA to adopt 
hybrid technology for buses. Wouk 
did graduate work at the California 
Institute of Technology and 
received his doctorate in electrical 
engineering in 1942. He worked for 
Westinghouse in Pittsburgh, where 
he developed high-voltage controls 
for centrifuges used to purify ura¬ 
nium for the Manhattan Project. 
After the war, Wouk founded Beta 
Electric Corp., which became one 
of the nation's leading suppliers of 
high-voltage electrical supplies. He 
sold Beta in 1956 and founded a 
new company to manufacture 
AC/DC converters. Wouk's inter¬ 
est in alternative power sources for 
automobiles began in 1962, when a 
founder of Motorola asked him for 
advice on an electric car he had 
developed. Wouk found that car 
impractical but he saw the poten¬ 
tial of batteries as a supplemental 
power source and began working 
on ideas for a hybrid for American 
Motors. When Russell Feldmann, a 
Motorola founder and early elec¬ 
tric-car enthusiast, had problems 
modifying a fleet of Renault 
Dauphines in which he had 
installed batteries and electric 
motors, he brought in Wouk for a 
consultation. Wouk realized that 
the fundamental problem with the 
technology was that batteries alone 
could not provide enough power 
for quick acceleration. After Feld¬ 
mann dropped the project, Wouk 
kept working on it, arriving at the 
solution of using a small conven¬ 
tional engine with batteries and an 
electric motor. After a long series of 
EPA tests, Wouk's prototype was 
rejected, and he folded his compa¬ 
ny, Petro-Electric Motors Ltd. He 
spent subsequent decades writing 
articles and letters to the editor, 
insisting that hybrids were the way 
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forward. He was gratified when 
the Toyota Prius made its debut in 
1997 and owned a white one. 
Wouk continued to lobby and con¬ 
sult and wrote letters to the editor 
on diverse topics. His brother, Her¬ 
man '34, dedicated his most recent 
novel, A Hole in Texas, to Victor. 
And the character Palmer Kirby in 
Herman's War and Remembrance, a 
CalTech alum, is said to be based 
on Victor. His family endowed a 
lecture series in his name at Cal¬ 
Tech, and Wouk listened via 
remote hookup to the inaugural 
lecture the night of his death. An 
active philanthropist, Wouk was a 
92nd Street Y board member, a 
chairman of the Federation of Jew¬ 
ish Philanthropies and a supporter 
of the Yeshiva University in New 
York. He is survived by his wife of 
64 years, Joy Lattman Wouk; sons, 
Jonathan and Jordan; a grandson; 
and his brother. 


_ 1 9 4 3 _ 

Kenneth G. Germann, athletics 
director and conference commis¬ 
sioner, Glen Allen, Va., on 
August 24, 2005. Germann was 
born in Garden City Park, N.Y. A 
standout football player at 
Columbia, he was a wingback 
and punter for a team led by 
Paul Governali '43, an all-Ameri¬ 
can tailback. In 1941, Germann 
averaged 41.6 yards a punt, still 
the Columbia record. He also 
played basketball for two years. 
After the College, Germann spent 
three years in the Marines, leav¬ 
ing as a captain. In 1946, he 
signed a contract with the Buffalo 
Bills of the All-America Football 
Conference but never played. 
Instead, he spent 11 years as foot¬ 
ball coach at Iona Prep in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., four years as 
freshman coach at Columbia and 
seven years as assistant athletic 
director and lightweight football 
coach at Rutgers. Germann 
returned to Columbia in 1957 as 
a freshman football coach. He 
later became assistant director of 
athletics before leaving for a sim¬ 
ilar position at Rutgers in 1965. 



Kenneth G. Germann '43 


Victor Futter ’ 39 , Attorney, 
Former CCAA President 


V ictor Futter '39, 
'42L, a prominent 
New York attorney 
and law professor, 
died on September 21, 2005, at 
his home in Manhasset, N.Y. He 
was 86. Futter served as presi¬ 
dent of the Columbia College 
Alumni Association from 
1972-74 and was a dedicated 
supporter of the College and 
the University, receiving the 
President's Cup in 1999. He 
edited the Columbia Law 
Review and had previously 
taught a seminar in corporate 
law at the Law School. Until 
recently, Futter was special 
counsel to the dean and a pro¬ 
fessor of law at Hofstra Univer¬ 
sity School of Law. He also was 
general counsel of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University. 

Futter was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on January 22,1919. In 
WWll, he was an Army officer 
in the European theater and a 
military governor in Japan. A 
Kent Scholar, Futter began his 


legal career with the New York 
firm Sullivan & Cromwell, 
where he worked from 
1946-52. In 1952, he became 
associate general counsel of 
the Allied Corp. (later Allied- 
Signal and now Honeywell 
International); at the time of 
his retirement in 1984, he was 
a v.p. and secretary there. Fut¬ 
ter later was a partner in the 
New York office of the law firm 
now known as Sills Cummis. 

Futter received a distin¬ 
guished service award from 
The American Society of Cor¬ 
porate Secretaries. He was 
familiar with the operation of 
corporate boards and had writ¬ 
ten extensively in this field. 
Futter served on a number of 
nonprofit boards and was 
active in the American Bar 
Association, where, among 
other things, he chaired the 
Senior Lawyers Committee, 
and was an active member of 
the Corporate Laws Committee 
and the Association of the Bar 
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of the City of New York. He 
also was a member of the 
American Law Institute. 

Futter is survived by his wife, 
the former Joan Feinberg, whom 
he married in 1943; children, 
Jeffrey; Ellen 71 Barnard, '74L, 
former president of Barnard 
College, and Deborah '82 SOA; 
and seven grandchildren. 

Lisa Palladino 


Again returning to Columbia, 
Germann served as director of 
physical education and intercol¬ 
legiate athletics from 1968-73 
and helped spearhead the drive 
to build the Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge Physical Fitness Center, 
which opened in 1974. In 1973, 
Germann left Columbia to begin 
a 13-year tenure as commissioner 
of the Southern Conference, a 
position he held until 1987. The 
Germann Cup is awarded annu¬ 
ally to the Southern Conference 
school with the best overall 
women's program in recognition 
of his role in expanding women's 
programs in the conference. Ger¬ 
mann is survived by his wife, the 
former Ruth Wiesendanger; son, 
Kenneth G. Jr. '73; daughters, 
Debby Baker and Kathe Henke; 
and three grandchildren. 

19 4 7 

John M. Montias, economist, Ver¬ 
meer scholar and pioneer in the 
economics of art. New Haven, 
Conn., on July 26,2005. Montias 
earned a certificate from SIPA in 
1950 and a Ph.D. in economics 
from GSAS in 1958. According to 
The New York Times, Montias was 
part of the Annales school of econ¬ 
omists and historians, and was 


among those who, in the early and 
mid-20th century, promoted a new 
form of history by replacing the 
examination of major leaders and 
events with the microstudy of 
ordinary people and occurrences. 
Through analysis of documents 
ranging from notes and letters to 
receipts and legal papers, Montias 
thoroughly examined the life of 
Johannes Vermeer, one of his 
favorite — and one of the world's 
most enigmatic — artists. Montias' 
work opened the door for a new 
genre of art history in which 
artists were analyzed in the con¬ 
text of their societal and economic 
surroundings and not merely their 
works. Bom on October 3,1928, in 
Paris, Montias was sent in 1940, 
alone and by ship, by his Jewish 
parents to the safety of the United 
States — and an Episcopalian bap¬ 
tism — just as the Germans were 
preparing to invade France. He 
boarded at the Nichols School in 
Buffalo, where as a 14-year-old 
volunteer in the small library of 
the Albright-Knox Art Gallery, he 
came across Wilhelm Bode's gilt- 
edged folio volume of Rembrandt 
and was immediately captivated. 
Montias began teaching at Yale 
University in the late 1950s. He 
specialized in the economic sys- 
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terns of the Soviet bloc during the 
'60s and '70s and served as a con¬ 
sultant to high-ranking govern¬ 
ment officials. His analysis of the 
economies of Eastern European 
countries at times drew suspicion; 
he was shadowed and eventually 
expelled from Hungary on suspi¬ 
cion of espionage. But if his work 
was economics, his passion was 
art, particularly that of the 16th- 
and 17th-century Netherlands. 
Montias' second career began 
when he won a summer grant in 
1975 to write a comparative study 
of Dutch art guilds. He traveled to 
Delft, where he discovered that no 
in-depth study of a guild existed. 
So began his quest to uncover the 
life of one of the world's most 
mysterious artists, unearthing and 
poring over 454 documents relat¬ 
ed to Vermeer and his family that 
lay, long undisturbed, in the 
archives of no fewer than 17 
Dutch and Belgian cities. In 1989, 
Montias published Vermeer and His 
Milieu: A Web of Social History, in 
which he revealed secrets of Ver¬ 
meer's life: that Vermeer's grand¬ 
father was a convicted counterfeit¬ 
er; that his grandmother ran 
illegal lotteries; and that the artist 
himself fathered 13 children and 
died at 43, destitute. Montias pub- 
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lished three more books about the 
17th-century Dutch art market: 
Artists, Dealers, Consumers: On the 
Social World of Art; Public and Pri¬ 
vate Spaces: Works of Art in 17th- 
Century Dutch Houses with John 
Loughman; and Art at Auction in 
17th-Century Amsterdam. Theodore 
Melnechuk '48 says, "I remember 
John vividly from my freshman 
year (1945M6) as a bright, jolly, 
charming fellow with a slight 
French accent. Many years later, I 
read his first book on Vermeer, 
and I wish I had written him a fan 
letter about it." Montias is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Marie; son, 
John-Luke; and mother, Giselle de 
la Maisoneuve. 


_ 1 9 4 8 _ 

Proctor M. Denno Jr., retired com¬ 
puter systems specialist, Venice, 
Fla., on May 17, 2005. Denno was 
bom on March 12,1921, on Staten 
Island, N.Y. During WWII, he 
served six years in the Navy and 
was a Pearl Harbor survivor. As a 
member of the Air Force Reserve, 
he was called to active service as 
an intelligence officer during the 
Korean War and moved to Venice 
in 1986 from Vienna, Va. He was 
retired from the IRS. Survivors 
include his wife of 56 years, Elsa; 
son, Charles; and brother, Theo¬ 
dore. Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Columbia College 
Fund. 

Joseph C. Holbrook Jr., retired 
minister and reverend, Bridgewa¬ 
ter, N.J., on June 4,2004. Bom in 
Indianapolis, Holbrook graduated 
from high school in Westwood, 

N.J. He attended the College after 
serving in officer training school in 
the Army Air Corps during WWII. 
Holbrook earned a master's of 
divinity in 1952 at Western Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in Holland, 

Mich., and a master's of theology 
in 1953 at Westminster Seminary 
in Philadelphia. While in seminary, 
he also studied at La Faculte de 
Theologie Reformee in Aix-en- 
Provence, France. He was 
ordained as a minister in the 
Reformed Church in America in 
1952 and served churches in New 
Jersey, Chicago, Denver and 
Brooklyn. Holbrook was active in 



Thomas w. Fitzpatrick '49 


ecumenical affairs throughout his 
career and was executive director 
of Evangelical Concern in Denver 
during the late 1970s, directing the 
efforts of multiple churches in 
community projects, including the 
resettlement of Vietnamese refu¬ 
gees in Denver. He was elected to 
the General Program Council of 
the Reformed Church in America, 
the Reformed Church Theological 
Commission and represented the 
denomination at the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. 
Holbrook was a popular devotion¬ 
al author and published numerous 
bible studies in the "Words of 
Hope" series. In his retirement, he 
was known as "Old Book Hol¬ 
brook," as he bought and sold the¬ 
ological books at schools and semi¬ 
naries throughout the northeast. 
Survivors include his wife of 50 
years, Anna Herder Holbrook; 
children, Harriet, Taylor and 
Sarah; and five grandchildren. 
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Thomas W. Fitzpatrick, retired 
sales representative, Franconia, 
N.H., on June 24, 2005. Fitz¬ 
patrick was born on April 4, 

1922. He was an outstanding stu¬ 
dent and athlete, lettering in 
football and wrestling at Need¬ 
ham (Mass.) H.S. In 1941, he 
entered the College, and became 
a football standout under Lou 
Little. At the beginning of WWII, 
Fitzpatrick was drafted into the 
Army Signal Corps, serving in 
North Africa, the invasion of 


Italy and peacekeeping in Ger¬ 
many. After his discharge, he fin¬ 
ished his studies in electrical 
engineering at Columbia. Serv¬ 
ing the Northeast, Fitzpatrick 
worked for such companies as 
New England Electric, Formed 
Plastic, Ripley, National Safety 
Wear, White Rubber and Green 
Mountain Glove. In 1960, his 
growing interest in skiing 
brought him to the White Moun¬ 
tains region, where he estab¬ 
lished residence. At his memorial 
Mass, celebrated on July 1, Dr. 
Joseph Karas '49 eulogized his 
best friend as "tremendously 
generous in a quiet, humble way, 
a kind and caring man, an out- 
doorsman who loved a chal¬ 
lenge." Fitzpatrick is survived by 
his sisters, Grace Frawley and 
Anne Giron; as well as three gen¬ 
erations of nieces and nephews. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to the Copper Cannon 
Camp, PO Box 124, Franconia, 
NH 03580. 
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G. Peter Buchband, business 
owner. Port Washington and 
Southampton, N.Y., on August 12, 
2005. Buchband was bom in Vien¬ 
na. After the College, he earned an 
M.S. in chemistry from Purdue. 
Buchband served in the Air Force 
as an R&D officer during the Kore¬ 
an War, followed by several years 
in the defense business. He got 
involved with computers in 1959 
and helped found several consult¬ 
ing businesses. Buchband later 
was a consulting director at Main 
Hurdman & Co., CPAs, which 
merged into Peat Marwick, now 
KPMG. In 1984, he was retained to 
administer a class-action settle¬ 
ment that General Motors entered. 
He started a project team in Gar¬ 
den City, N.Y., and soon grew it 
into a business unit. The Garden 
City Group. The company was 
purchased by Crawford & Co. in 
January 1999, but Buchband ran it 
until Febmary 2000. In his leisure 
time, Buchband enjoyed golf. He is 
survived by his wife of 43 years, 
Wally Goldstein Buchband; chil¬ 
dren, Richard '89L and William '92 
Business; and five grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to the Multiple Myeloma 
Research Foundation, 51 Locust 
Ave., New Canaan, CT 06840. 
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Richard S. Salzman, retired associ¬ 
ate judge of the District of Colum¬ 
bia Superior Court, Washington, 
D.C., on June 30,2004. Bom and 
raised in Brooklyn, Salzman 
entered the College on a Navy 
ROTC scholarship. Following 
graduation and three years of 
active duty, he returned to Mom- 
ingside Heights and earned a Law 


degree in 1959, graduating with 
James Madison H.S. classmate Jus¬ 
tice Ruth Bader Ginsburg '59L; the 
two remained friends. Salzman 
became the third successive 
Motions Law Clerk of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the D.C. Cir¬ 
cuit selected from classmates and 
fraternity brothers at the College 
and Law School. He entered pri¬ 
vate practice in New York, special¬ 
izing in shipping law, but soon 
returned to Washington, D.C., to 
work in the Appellate Section of 
the Civil Division at the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. Salzman later 
served as assistant chief counsel of 
the Federal Highway Administra¬ 
tion. He was a member of the 
Atomic Safety and Licensing 
Appeals Panel of the Nuclear Reg¬ 
ulatory Commission, writing a 
number of the decisions in which 
the NRC changed the direction of 
utilities regulation, requiring a 
recognition of the way in which 
competition and regulation needed 
to co-exist. Appointed associate 
judge by President Reagan, Salz¬ 
man earned a reputation as a no- 
nonsense judge during his term. 

He frequently and successfully 
urged tire lawyers before him to try 
and settle their clients' differences 
without the court. A widely publi¬ 
cized example was the suit 
NAACP Executive Director Ben¬ 
jamin Chavis brought against the 
organization when he was fired in 
1994. It was settled on undisclosed 
terms three days before Salzman 
had scheduled the hearing that 
would determine whether Chavis 
should be reinstated. In 1958, Salz¬ 
man married Lois Wallace of 
Philadelphia; she died in 1999. He 
is survived by his sons, John and 
Andrew. 
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John Syrett, retired U.S. historian 
and author. Owl's Head, Maine, 
on August 17,2005. Syrett was 
bom on April 3,1942, in White 
Plains, N.Y., and grew up in the 
city, the son of Harold C. and 
Patricia M. Syrett; his father was a 
member of Columbia's history 
department and later president of 
Brooklyn College. Syrett earned a 
Ph.D. in history from the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin in 1971. He 
taught briefly at Sarah Lawrence 
College and from 1972-2001 was 
professor of history at Trent Uni¬ 
versity in Peterborough, Ontario, 
Canada. There he was, variously, 
chair of the history department, 
principal of Julian Blackburn Col¬ 
lege, interim dean of arts and sci¬ 
ences and chief negotiator for the 
Trent Faculty Union. He was 
beloved by students and received 
the Symons Award for Excellence 
in Teaching. Having spent sum¬ 
mers in Owl's Head from child¬ 
hood, in 2001 Syrett and his wife, 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 
following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 
information becomes available): 

1940 Anson W. Bowden, Corinth, Texas, on July 2, 2005. 

1941 Edward J. Reddy, Boynton Beach, Fla., on December 21, 2004. 
1944 Harvey A. Brownell, Auburndale, Fla., on March 6, 2005. 
1981 Howard A. Stark, physician. New York City, on August 8,2005. 
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Dr. William F. Friedman ’57, UCLA Professor, 
Senior Associate Dean 


D r. William F. Fried¬ 
man '57, former 
executive chairman 
of the department of 
pediatrics and senior associate 
dean for academic affairs at the 
David Geffen School of Medi¬ 
cine at UCLA, died on August 
25,2005, in Los Angeles. He 
was 69. 

Friedman, a gifted physician 
and researcher, had a prolific 
career as a pediatric cardiolo¬ 
gist and academic leader that 
spanned more than 40 years, 
including 26 years at UCLA. "Dr. 
Friedman was a true leader and 
visionary in the field of pediatric 
cardiology," said Dr. Gerald S. 
Levey, vice chancellor of UCLA 
Medical Sciences and dean of 
the David Geffen School of 
Medicine. "His knowledge and 
skill in the field of pediatric 
heart problems have been an 
inspiration to colleagues and 
medical students alike." 

Among his extensive accom¬ 
plishments, Friedman's 
research led to one of the most 
important therapeutic advances 
for the care of thousands of 
premature babies born each 
year. In 1972, he demonstrated 
that medical therapy could pre¬ 
vent the need for cardiac 
surgery to correct patent duc¬ 
tus arteriosus, a common heart 
defect in which a large blood 
vessel remains open abnormal¬ 
ly after birth. 

in the early 1970s, Friedman's 
laboratory introduced the use of 
two-dimensional echocardiogra¬ 
phy, or ultrasound. During his 
pediatric residency at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Friedman edit¬ 
ed the first modern edition of 
the Harriet Lane Handbook, a 
standard resource used by med¬ 
ical students and pediatric resi¬ 
dents worldwide. He also began 


a series of studies 
researching the 
relationship 
between vitamin 
D, unexplained 
excess calcium in 
the blood and 
narrowing of the 
heart's major 
arterial outlet, the 
aorta, above the 
aortic valve. 

Herb Stur- 
man '57 recalled 
in his eulogy that 
Friedman "went 
to Columbia to play basketball 
and golf. Having a good time 
and playing sports were Billy's 
major concern — grades and 
academic achievements were 
secondary." Sturman told how 
Friedman decided he wanted to 
go to medical school between 
his sophomore and junior years, 
but "he had not taken the right 
courses, and his grades in the 
courses he had taken weren't 
good enough. Billy approached 
Stanley Luftschein '57, a first- 
rate scholar and premed stu¬ 
dent, who agreed to teach Billy 
how to study, with a condition. 
Knowing of Billy's distractions, 
Stan conditioned his help on 
Billy's resolving to become dis¬ 
ciplined and focused in pursuit 
of his goal." 

After receiving his M.D. (cum 
laude) from SUNY in 1961, 
Friedman was a senior investi¬ 
gator and pediatric cardiologist 
at the cardiology branch of the 
National Heart Institute from 
1962-67. At NHI, he initiated 
studies to elucidate the intrin¬ 
sic physiological, pharmacologi¬ 
cal and biochemical properties 
of the developing heart. In 
1968, Friedman was the first 
pediatrician hired at the newly 
founded School of Medicine at 


UC San Diego, 
where he was 
chief of the Divi¬ 
sion of Pediatric 
Cardiology and 
professor of 
pediatrics. 

Friedman 
joined the UCLA 
School of Medi¬ 
cine in 1979 and 
received the first 
endowed profes¬ 
sorship in pedi¬ 
atrics, serving as 
chairman and 
executive chairman of the pedi¬ 
atrics department. In 1994, he 
became a senior adviser to the 
provost and dean of the UCLA 
School of Medicine, and director 
of the training program in pedi¬ 
atric cardiology, in 1997, Fried¬ 
man assumed the position of 
senior associate dean for acad¬ 
emic affairs. 

Friedman's 51-page CV doc¬ 
uments his being invited to 
speak by colleagues in medi¬ 
cine from Bologna, Italy, to 
Tokyo, Japan. He authored 
countless articles in profession¬ 
al journals and chapters in 
medical texts and presided at 
medical conferences in his area 
of specialization. Friedman ded¬ 
icated his leadership to numer¬ 
ous organizations, including the 
Society for Pediatric Research; 
American Board of Pediatrics; 
American College of Cardiology; 
National Heart, Lung and Blood 
institute; and the American 
Heart Association. He served on 
editorial boards for all of the 
leading cardiology journals. He 
was editor of Pediatric 
Research and associate editor 
of Pediatric Annals. 

Honors included the Cum¬ 
mings Award of the American 
College of Cardiology; the Dis¬ 


tinguished Scientific Achieve¬ 
ment Award, Award of Merit 
and Outstanding Achievement 
in Cardiovascular Medicine 
Award from the American 
Heart Association; the 
Founders' Award, Section of 
Cardiology and Cardiac 
Surgery, of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Pediatrics; and a Ful- 
bright International Professor¬ 
ship. Gov. Pete Wilson (R-Calif.) 
appointed him to the California 
Medical Board in 1994 and sub¬ 
sequently to the California Air 
Quality Board in 1997. 

Ed Weinstein '57 remi¬ 
nisced about the transformation 
Friedman underwent during his 
time at the College. "Who would 
have thought it when we met in 
our sixth floor John Jay dorm 
suite, Billy hanging out of the 
window shouting, trying to 
attract the interest of someone 
below? Billy, the street-smart, 
aggressive, brash, narcissistic 
freshman, who transformed 
himself into Dr. William F. Fried¬ 
man, a renowned physician and 
the ultimate altruist." 

Friedman is survived by his 
wife of 29 years, Denise; sons, 
Michael and Jonathan; two 
grandchildren; sister, Vivian 
(Jerry) Portnoy; nephew David 
(Shira) Portnoy; niece Sharon 
(Mark) Danzig; and nephews 
Derek and Tyler Stattin and 
Kevin Willett; brother-in-law, 
Bruce (Penny) Willett; sisters-in- 
law Donne Willett and Delle 
Willett (Carl) Stattin; and father- 
in-law Roily (Carmen) Willett. 

Memorial contributions may 
be made to the UCLA Founda¬ 
tion for the William F. Friedman 
Memorial Fund at the David 
Geffen School of Medicine at 
UCLA, 10833 Le Conte Ave„ 

CHS 12-138, Los Angeles, CA 
90095-1722. 



Catherine (Lovett), retired and 
moved there permanently. Syrett 
was a member of the Knox Coun¬ 
ty Democratic Committee and 
Midcoast Won't Discriminate, a 
gay rights organization in Maine, 
and he taught at the Coastal 
Senior College. He recently pub¬ 
lished a book, The Civil War Con¬ 
fiscation Acts: Failing to Reconstruct 


the South. Syrett is survived by his 
wife of 36 years; sons, Nicholas 
'97 and Timothy; brother, 

Matthew and his family; and 
nephews, Peter, Matthew and 
Christopher and their families. He 
was predeceased by his brother, 
David '61, in October 2004. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to Midcoast Won't Discrimi¬ 


nate, 323 Main St., Thomaston, 
ME 04861. 
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Dan "Ruby" Rubinstein, restau¬ 
rateur, San Francisco, on August 
2, 2004. Rubinstein was born in 
Chicago and moved to the Bay 
Area shortly after graduation, 
becoming a well-know San Fran¬ 


cisco restaurateur. He started 
and/or owned Vicolo's Pizza, 
Olive's, Ruby's and Nightshade 
Restaurant. At the time of his 
death, Rubinstein was involved 
in the manufacture and sale of 
Ruby's Pizzas to West Coast 
retail outlets. 

Lisa Palladino 

a 
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These photos are from the soph/frosh rush of 1951, a highlight 
of Freshman Week way back when. The events pictured include 
the Medicine Ball (top), where the classes competed to launch a 
large ball over a goal, and the Greased Pole (middle), where the 
sophomores defended a large pole and the freshmen tried to 
rush it and grab a beanie perched on top. We're not sure what's 
going on in the "Mad Dash" photo (bottom), so anyone wishing 
to fill us in should e-mail cct@columbia.edu or write to us. 
Thanks to Ralph Wagner '55 for the vintage photos. 
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Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 
cct@columbia.edu 


Leonard Bases '32, '36 P&S 
retired from private medical prac¬ 
tice in 1972 and then spent part of 
the next nine years as a volunteer 
with CARE/Medico, mostly in 
Afghanistan. He enjoyed working 
in underdeveloped countries until 
retiring to Sarasota, Fla., where he 
enjoys living with his wife, Ann. 

Arnold Beichman '34, '67 
GSAS, '73 GSAS still writes a col¬ 
umn for The Washington Times 
and visited President Bush on 
February 27 [see photos]. 

Irma Bauman writes that her 
husband, Mordecai Bauman '35, 
was interviewed on WKCR in 
September. The program includ¬ 
ed Bauman telling of attending 
Columbia and Juilliard and 
excerpts from his recordings of 
songs of Charles Ives. The Bau¬ 
mans live in New York City. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11, 2006 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

events Christina Liu 
cl2l6i@columbia.edu 
212-870-2768 

development Patrick O'Connell 
po2l01@columbia.edu 
212-870-2792 



Arnold A. Saltzman 

350 Fifth Ave., Ste 8008 
New York, NY 10118 


asaltzman@verizon.net 


Please write in with your news! 
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Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


David W. Mason '39 owned and 
directed Camp Agawam (Ray¬ 
mond, Maine) for 30 years and 
received the Halsey Gulick award 
given by the Maine Youth Camp¬ 
ing Association for his contribu¬ 
tion to camping. "My dad. Apple- 
ton A. Mason, started the camp in 
1919, and it is still going," he says. 
"He was a physical education 
instructor at Columbia in the '30s. 

"We live in Fryeburg, Maine, 
and have been married 50 years. 
We have three married children 
and five grandchildren." 
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Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


Paul Bookstaver enjoys being in 
phone contact with Gil Glaser 
and Harold Lehmus recalling old 
times, including their pre-Colum¬ 
bia high school days together. Gil 
is improving from the medical 
problems which, as I reported, 
prevented his joining us in June. 
Paul was enthusiastic about the 
possibility of a 66th reunion next 
June, as were — without excep¬ 
tion — the few other classmates 
I've been able to question so far. 
These included: 

Frank (Buzz) Gould, who 
attended our 65th with his niece, 
Susan Lamond. Susan moved 
from Virginia to help when Buzz 
and his wife, Irene, both fell ill 
shortly after our 60th. Irene died 
in 2001 after what Buzz described 
as 42 years of a wonderful life 
together. They met at Columbia. 

After the Army — artillery, 
French and Japanese language 
schools and Pacific service that 
ended in Tokyo — Buzz returned 
first to banking, then joined the 
Board of Education to teach Eng¬ 
lish in New York City high 
schools. He and Irene traveled to 
Europe 26 times, visiting Irene's 
Swiss family and shopping for 
antique chandeliers for the store 
Irene managed. 

Arthur Joseph told me of his 
wife Claire's and his enjoyment 
visiting the reopened MOMA, 
with the Cezanne and Pissarro 
exhibits. I expounded — at 
length — on the conceptual 
underpinnings of our Class Lega¬ 
cy effort and how it's built on the 
University Seminar on Peace's 
20-year effort from 1945-65, 
headed by International Law 
Professor Philip Jessup. 

Jim Knight correctly pointed 
out a missing sentence from our 
last Class Notes. It should have 
explained that Jim's illness (from 
which he's recovered) prevented 
his attending reunion. Pamela 
effectively presented his paper, 
"What We Can Learn From Tom" 
[Merton '38], at our afternoon 
panel. Jim was intrigued to learn 
that Jerry Stamler (see text later 
in this column) has moved from 
Chicago to Sag Harbor, Long 
Island. Ed Rice had his home 
there for many years, and Jim has 
a country home there. 

Harry Kosovsky recently 
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joined the PC community, with a 
computer delivered to his home 
in September. I mention this (less 
than earth-shaking) event 
because I expect it will signifi¬ 
cantly improve Harry's and my 
ability to communicate about 
class — particularly Class Legacy 
— matters, hopefully to all of our 
benefit. Further, it might encour¬ 
age computer-illiterate and 
deprived classmates (I hope you 
don't mind, Harry) that it's per¬ 
fectly feasible to quickly get up 
to speed with this very useful 
tool. I now have about 45 Class 
of '40 e-mail addresses. 

I stumbled on a recent column 
by health reporter Jane Brody in 
The New York Times headed, "Dr. 
Jeremiah Stamler's name is syn¬ 
onymous with preventive cardi¬ 
ology." Checking with Harry, 
Paul and Gil, they all knew Jerry 
but haven't been in touch since 
college. Googling, I found an 
extraordinarily laudatory, fasci¬ 
nating and very long 2004 bio in 
the AMA journal. An excerpt I 
think you will enjoy: 

"If preventive medicine is one 
of the keys to living a long and 
productive life, one of the field's 
most influential proponents, Jere¬ 
miah Stamler M.D. serves as a 
prime example of its benefits ... 
At an age when many people are 
entering their third decade of 
retirement, the 85-year-old Stam¬ 
ler, founding chair and professor 
emeritus of the Department of 
Preventive Medicine at North¬ 
western University's Feinberg 
School of Medicine in Chicago, 
continues to elucidate how modi¬ 
fying risk factors can improve 
health. This year alone, Stamler 
has published 10 journal articles 
and monographs, adding to the 
more than 1,000 he has authored 
or coauthored since a 1949 publi¬ 
cation on "the effect of a low-fat 
diet on the spontaneously occur¬ 
ring arteriosclerosis of the chick¬ 
en. ... Jerry is the combination of 
a good scientist and advocate 
who stays close to the data and 
evidence — he doesn't have his 
arguments prepared ahead of 
time, making the data irrelevant. 
He then uses the data and evi¬ 
dence to become passionately 
committed to protecting public 
health and cutting cardiovascular 
disease ... His legacy will be as a 
champion of prevention. 

"He's a kind of a populist. 

He's people-oriented and wants 
to help them." 

Widowed in 1998, Jerry is 
remarried; he and his wife, Gloria 
(friends since childhood), enjoy 
attending concerts and the theater 
and spending time at her home in 
Sag Harbor, N.Y., and their resi¬ 
dence in southern Italy. Jerry also 


maintains an apartment in Chica¬ 
go because of his continuing work 
at Northwestern but no longer 
makes the city his year-round 
home. "I love Chicago, but when 
it comes to the winter, it ain't for 
me. I hate ice and snow," Jerry 
says. As for retirement, Jerry, who 
has two National Institutes of 
Health grants in which he is prin¬ 
cipal investigator, will have none 
of it. "I like my work," he said. 
"Fortunately, it's the kind of work 
I can do anyplace in the world." 


REUNION JUNE 8-11, 2006 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

events Christina Liu 
cl2l61@columbia.edu 
212-870-2768 

DEVELOPMENT Patrick O'Connell 


po2i0l@columbia.edu 

212-870-2792 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


Please send news that we can 
print! 


Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 
ahmark@optonline.net 

I'm afraid we have no notes this 
time. Please write in for next time! 
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Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 


cct@columbia.edu 


We need your news, please write 
to us! 


□ Henry Rolf Hecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
Demarest, NJ 07627-2440 
hrhl5@columbia.edu 

After 32 years in sales with Procter 
& Gamble, Stanley Green has 
been "retired successfully" for a 
quarter-century. He enjoys power¬ 
boating, golf and small-town poli¬ 
tics in Saugus, Mass. Stan subdi¬ 
vided his acre, 15 minutes from 
Boston, to make room for a house 
for his son. Stan golfs twice a week 
with another Lou Little veteran. 
Bob Lincoln '49 (Dr. Bob, with a 
medical degree from Harvard). 
He's also in contact with Bill 
Baines in the Baltimore suburbs. 

Like many of us, Stan left 
Momingside early. After basic 
training, he was "very fortunate" 
to be selected for the first Army 
Specialized Training Program and 



A rnold Beichman '34, '67 GSAS, '73 GSAS was invit¬ 
ed to the White House to meet President Bush on 
February 27, 2005. "I had met him earlier, when 
he was governor of Texas," says Beichman, a jour¬ 
nalist, author and fellow at Stanford's Hoover Institution 
public policy research center. "In the Oval Office, we talked 
about his ambition to globalize democracy. No two democ¬ 
racies (since 1789) have ever gone to war with each other. 
(Britain was not a democracy in 1812). Therefore, President 
Bush said, a world of democracies would be a world at 
peace." 

The visit was a return to the White House for Beichman, 
who met President Truman in 1950 as part of a delegation 
of the international Labor Press Association. He returned in 
1961 to meet President John F. Kennedy (Beichman is in 
the right foreground), whom he saw again in New York the 
week before his assassination. "I also saw him on June 26, 
1963, in West Berlin, when he made his famous Ich bin ein 
Berliner speech; I was on the balcony at the Berlin City Hall 
during the speech. I noticed a couple of German auditors, 
journalists, who smiled at that expression. It seems that 
'Berliner' is German slang for a jelly doughnut." 

PHOTOS: THE WHITE HOUSE 
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spent 15 months at Indiana Uni¬ 
versity for Turkish Language and 
Balkan Area studies in the only 
group to finish the program 
before ASTP was abolished. This 
gave him ample transfer credits to 
qualify for a Columbia degree. 
(Your class correspondent also 
reached I.U. to study Turkish, but 
managed to get in only six 
months before the program 
imploded — still enough for a 
Columbia B.A.) 

Afterward, Stan graciously 
declined offers of O.S.S and trans¬ 
fer to Japan for language study, 
but spent 16 months in New 
Guinea and the Philippines. Most 
important, "like other fortunate 
people, I survived." 

Inspired by the mention in 
recent columns of Horace Mann 
School by several '44ers who 
prepped and/or taught there. Dr. 
Martin Beller, who edited the 
Horace Mannikin and served as 
senior class secretary at the 
prominent institution in the 
Riverdale/Fieldston section of the 
Bronx, came up with this list of 
fellow Mannites who entered 
Columbia in September 1940: 
Harry Allison, Malcolm and 
Richard Bersohn, Ira Gabrielson, 
Jerrold Gertz, Peter Kaskell, 
Joseph Kennedy, John (Jack) Ker- 
ouac, Joseph Leff, Morton 
Maxwell, Charles O'Malley, John 
Herman Randall III '43, Robert 
Rosenthal, Arnold Scheibel, Her¬ 
bert Zaslove '43 and Richard 
Zucker. 
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Clarence W. Sickles 

57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


Harold Samelson of Berkley 
Heights, N.J., has been active in 
alumni events in the past but 
was unable to attend our 60th 
reunion. A telephone call of con¬ 
cern informed me that, like 
many of us, age has limited his 
activities but generally he is 
alright. Harold keeps in touch 
with Ronald A. Graham of near¬ 
by New Providence, N.J., and 
Albert J. Rothman, who lives in 
Livermore, Calif. Harold reports 
that both are doing well. It 
would be good to have a report 
on the activities of the three 
classmates. 

Michael Patestides '48, of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., wrote to express 
agreement with Bob Goldman 
that Columbia's victory over 
undefeated Army in 1947 was 
more remarkable and exciting 
than the Rose Bowl win over 
Stanford. But Michael interpreted 
Army's 32-0 record as the score 
for the game and said that the 


score was a slim margin of victo¬ 
ry, 21-20. The win was achieved 
with Gene Rossides '49's last- 
minute touchdown pass to "Swia- 
ki." [Editor's note: Bill Swiacki '48 
caught the winning pass from 
Rossides.] Any other comments 
on this great game of 1947? 

It was a coincidence that the 
obituary for Clifford Mont¬ 
gomery '34, Columbia's great 
quarterback, was in the same 
issue of CCT [July 2005] as his 
name in our class column. 

A surprise telephone call came 
during the middle of August 
from former '45er Bernard Sun¬ 
shine, who graduated in 1946. It 
was about a Columbia matter of 
mutual concern, and Bernard 
asked if I remembered him. I cer¬ 
tainly did, and I am sure many 
members of our class remember 
Bernard for his outstanding 
achievements while at Columbia. 
Twenty activities are listed under 
his name, including president of 
the junior and senior classes; 

1945 editor-in-chief and 1944 
managing editor of the 
Columbian; Varsity "C" club; 
debate council, college players; 
the gold and silver crown 
awards; and many other activi¬ 
ties. Sorry, Bernard, that you 
slipped out of our class. 

Our honorees chosen randomly 
are L. Dean Brown of McLean, Va.; 
Anthony Errico of West Harrison, 
N.Y.; Marcus M. Key of Irvington, 
Va.; and Derek M. Wyse of Kitch¬ 
ener On., Canada. May we hear 
from or about these honorees? 
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Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 

New Canaan, CT 06840 


deanharryc@optonline.net 


There must be something about 
the summer months — traveling, 
golfing, tennis, just plain lazing — 
whatever it is, no '46ers put pen 
to paper and the mailbox and e- 
mail were empty of alumni news. 
This gives me an opportunity to 
bring up two important subjects 
that affect our class: 

1. 60th reunion: Yes, my fellow 
classmates, this coming June 
marks the 60th reunion of our 
graduation from Columbia Col¬ 
lege. The College has set the 
weekend of June 8-11, 2006, for 
the reunion celebration. We dis¬ 
cussed this at our class luncheon 


and there was some thought 
about cutting it down to a lun¬ 
cheon on Saturday, June 10, either 
on campus or at the Columbia 
Club in midtown. What we need 
at this time is your input. What 
sort of reunion would you like? 

(a) A four-day affair with activi¬ 
ties on- and off-campus. 

(b) A three-day affair with 
activities on- and off-campus. 

(c) Just Saturday with a lun¬ 
cheon and/or dinner with speaker. 

Let me hear from you as to 
your preference and your willing¬ 
ness to serve on a Reunion Plan¬ 
ning Committee. 

2. The Columbia College Fund: 
I received a report of 2005 class 
giving and was embarrassed to 
note that our figures were: partici¬ 
pation, 34.06 percent, and unre¬ 
stricted giving, $26,825. The par¬ 
ticipation rate was the lowest of 
any class from 1940-70. The total 
gift amount was the lowest of any 
class from 1940-93. 

I had a call from Howard Clif¬ 
ford, who is hiding out in Lone¬ 
some Rock, Mont. He promises to 
send a gift to the fund this year 
and will definitely get back for 
reunion. 

All I ask of you is to remember 
it is your 60th, so please send a 
special contribution to the fund 
this year. Also, don't forget to let 
me hear from you about reunion. 
That is the end of my preaching. 

Next issue: class news, if you 
send me some. 


George W. Cooper 

170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

The 2001 Columbia College Alumni 
Directory lists about 220 (+/-) 
known class members. Since then, 
some have passed away (latest 
known: John Montias, please see 
Obituaries), but, presumably, a 
good many still are around and 
about. Surely, many or, at least 
some, may have tales (true ones, 
that is) to tell this class correspon¬ 
dent for inclusion in forthcoming 
issues of CCT. This month, to the 
contrary, silence reigns. This, 
therefore, is a plea to rectify the 
situation. 

It is, perhaps, not de rigueur to 
convey sad news concerning a 
classmate's spouse in these pages. 
Nevertheless, exceptio probat regu- 
lam, mention must be made and 
condolences expressed to a fre¬ 
quent contributor to this column, 
Dan Hoffman, on the passing of 
his wife, Elizabeth McFarland 
Hoffman, a poet and, for many 
years, poetry editor of Ladies' 
Home Journal, as reported in The 
New York Times on May 19. 




Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 


durham-c@att.net 


Peter White lives in Washington, 
D.C., following his retirement in 
1994 after 37 years as a staff writer 
for National Geographic. He recalls 
how impressed he was by his first 
exposure to the Geographic. In con¬ 
trast to the more informal atmos¬ 
phere he was used to in his native 
New York, "people kept their jack¬ 
ets on." He accepted the Geograph¬ 
ic's job offer and decided to stay. 

"I had a wonderful time," Peter 
says of a career that included arti¬ 
cles in the '60s on Vietnam (five of 
them), Thailand, Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia. Among his later adven¬ 
tures were trips abroad for a 
worldwide study of tropical rain¬ 
forests, a report on the Interna¬ 
tional Committee of the Red 
Cross and explorations of the 
effects of opium and of cocaine on 
their countries of origin and on 
the world. 

"I was lucky to have been at 
Columbia," says Peter, citing the 
influence of English professors 
Mark Van Doren and Raymond 
Weaver, history professor Jacques 
Barzun '27 and sociologist Paul 
Lazarsfeld. Peter was in a rush to 
get through Columbia — "a mis¬ 
take" — after Army service in 
Europe, first in the combat engi¬ 
neers, then in intelligence doing 
interrogations and writing and 
editing intelligence reports. 

He especially remembers the 
months in the "very cold" winter 
of 1944-45, when his intelligence 
outfit was attached to General 
Patton's Third Army. Patton, a 
stickler for military dress, banned 
from Third Army the wool knit 
cap with earflaps that the Army 
provided GIs to wear under their 
helmets. Recalls Peter, "There 
were a lot of frozen ears." 

Back in the States, Peter com¬ 
pleted his Columbia bachelor's 
work in 2 5 years by taking a 
heavy course load and going to 
summer school. 

Kenneth Williams was in the 
Army Signal Corps in Europe, 
specializing in radio-telephony, 
and got a trip through the Pana¬ 
ma Canal en route to the Philip¬ 
pines and eventually Japan after 
the war in Europe ended. He 
stayed on at Columbia for a mas¬ 
ter's in physics, then "spent my 
whole life at DuPont." He retired 
from the company in 1992 and 
now lives in the Wilmington, Del., 
suburb of Landenberg, Pa., con¬ 
sulting in his specialty, synthetic 
non-woven textile fibers. In fact, 
he's been awarded three patents 
in the years since his retirement. 
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Asked about course work at 
Columbia that may have influ¬ 
enced his life, Ken has a one-word 
answer, "Humanities!" 

Another engineer, William 
Thompson, echoes what Ken says. 
"The Columbia College program 
has been so valuable to me," he 
says. "CC, Humanities — all the 
things that at the time seemed to 
us engineers like an imposition — 
were a magnificent set of courses." 

Bill retired 10 years ago from 
Consolidated Edison, where he 
worked in nuclear and fossil fuel 
power generation. Before that, he 
worked for the Sperry Corp. in 
radar and navigation. Calling 
himself "a project man," he says, 
"I enjoyed designing things." 

Bill is "enjoying tire South," 
having relocated from Cold Spring 
Harbor, N.Y., to Virginia Beach 
after marrying his second wife 
nine years ago. And he puts in a 
big plug for his adopted home¬ 
town: "The city has five rec cen¬ 
ters and is building a sixth. For a 
$50 lifetime membership for the 
elderly, you can swim in an 
Olympic pool, bowl, play basket¬ 
ball, play racquetball and belong 
to clubs. They have play groups 
for kids and teach them to swim. 
There's no place else in the coun¬ 
try that I know of that puts so 
much into its recreation program." 

Bill also was in Europe with the 
Army combat engineers. He saw 
no combat, he says, because "they 
were training us for one thing, to 
cross the Rhine, and the Rhine was 
crossed before we got there, lucky 
for me." He had another stroke of 
good luck after his outfit was dis¬ 
patched to the Philippines. The 
war was over when they got there. 

Bill became a world traveler in 
civilian life, visiting much of 
Western Europe as well as Greece, 
Egypt, Hawaii and much of the 
American West. He indicates his 
traveling days are behind him 
and he's content to stay home in 
Virginia Beach enjoying the rec 
centers — and, during warm 
weather, an occasional swim in 
the Chesapeake Bay. 

In my inaugural Class Notes 
column two years ago, I referred 
to '48 as a "bastard class" because 
of the way we were thrown 
together: kids just out of high 
school and veterans of as many as 
three or four years of military ser¬ 
vice. This kind of grouping, I've 
always thought, could well have a 
negative effect on that intangible 
known as "class spirit." With this 
in mind, it's interesting to note 
that 37.47 percent of us made 
pledges to last year's Columbia 
College Fund. Not as high as the 
48.11 percent of pledges by '47, 
the "bastard class" just ahead of 
us. If it's any consolation, we out- 


pledged them in dollars, $41,200 
to $30,260. Can we do better this 
year? Wasn't there some talk from 
somebody about trying to raise 
enough to finance a Class of '48 
scholarship? 



John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@verizon.net 


It is an odd feeling to be writing 
this November column in August. 
The prevailing westerlies have not 
yet caused our thermometers to 
express a weatherwise "comfort 
zone." Nevertheless, we must 
bemoan the lack of volume of 
material submitted for inclusion 
in this column. 

We can mention Charles Peters, 
whose book Five Days in Philadel¬ 
phia was well-received in The New 
York Times. As well, Charlie made 
a stellar appearance on Hardball 
With Chris Matthews, plugging his 
effort. From this correspondent's 
perspective, it seemed a bit like he 
was providing a history lesson to 
Matthews. I wasn't the only one 
watching, as I received a letter 
from George Cook noting the 
event and including a copy of the 
Times review in case I missed it. 

I have, for some time, been 
seeking the whereabouts of my 
friend Charles Traeger. He has no 
e-mail address, and my other 
searches failed, until quite recent¬ 
ly. Charlie was a good friend dur¬ 
ing our undergraduate days and 
responsible for my first experi¬ 
ence of the jazz so dear to his 
heart. We made a number or for¬ 
ays to 52nd Street, where the 
music was extraordinary. 

I connected with Charlie 
recently and we had a lengthy 
phone conversation. First, we can 
add Charlie to our class list of 
published authors. Having retired 
from a lifelong career as a musi¬ 
cian as a bassist with a number of 
bands, he has filled a void. The 
"first ever" volume devoted to 
that too-often ignored foundation 
of orchestral sound, the double 
bass, now is published: The Set Up 
and Repair of the Double Bass for 
Optimum Sound. An instrument so 
often relegated to the back row in 
the symphony orchestra and often 
considered an adjunct to the 
rhythm section of a popular band, 
Charlie discovered that the 
stringed instrument specialists in 
New York and elsewhere 
expressed disdain for the double 
bass and most often accepted only 
violins, violas and cellos as wor¬ 
thy of care and repair. Hence, 
Charlie's bass repair shop, from 
which he has retired. Charlie's 
unique approach to double bass 


repair made his Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage shop preeminent in the 
music community. Not only stel¬ 
lar figures from the jazz commu¬ 
nity but also players from major 
orchestras in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and more 
were drawn to Charlie's devotion 
to this instrument. 

Charlie returned to campus in 
the mid-'50s and earned an engi¬ 
neering degree in 1959. He contin¬ 
ued to work as a musician and 
brought a unique perspective to 
the work in his bass shop. As he 
expressed it to me, he was able to 
apply "vector analysis" to the 
understanding of the sound pro¬ 
duction of the double bass. Char¬ 
lie lives in Yulan, N.Y. 

Once again, let me hear from 
you. I cannot adequately express 
the good feeling that I experi¬ 
enced speaking with Charlie after 
more than 50 years. The feeling of 
being connected is always a good 
one. As good as it is to have 
reconnected with Charlie, it will 
be equally fulfilling to be able to 
print a brief recap of the personal 
history of any of you who might 
share your stories. Your class¬ 
mates are interested in hearing 
from you and about you. 



Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb.net 


Bob Goldsby, a Columbia Play¬ 
ers mainstay in our day, has 
made the theater his life's career, 
mainly as a director. In a recent 
return to acting, however, he put 
himself behind the footlights in 
the role of Poiret in If Only, a 
musical based on Balzac's La Pere 
Goriot. This musical version, by 
the way, is entirely the creation of 
Bob's son, Matthew, who wrote 
the book, lyrics and music. As for 
Bob's performance, the reviews 
described him as "spry." (A nice 
comment, considering our age.) 


help him get around. [Please see 
Obituaries.] 
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George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


Harold B. White, living in Jack- 
son, Miss., was spared from the 
onslaught of Hurricane Katrina. 
Jackson suffered some damage 
from high winds, but nothing 
like the devastation along the 
Gulf Coast. Harold and his lovely 
wife, Carolyn, were our house 
guests during our 50th class 
reunion in 2001. Harold enjoys 
spending time with their three 
grandchildren and does some 
writing, fishing and gardening, 
but confesses that he is not quite 
as lively as he used to be. Wait 
until he reads the last paragraph 
of these notes. 

Dave Williston still resides in 
Newark, Del., but has a new 
e-mail address: ddv444@aol.com. 
Following graduation, Dave 
joined the DuPont Corp. and 
spent 40 years there, primarily 
developing munitions programs 
for the military. In retirement, he 
has returned to his love for 
music. At Columbia, Dave 
played clarinet in the marching 
band. His late wife was a piano 
teacher; Dave is following in her 
footsteps, giving piano lessons. 

I'll bet his two daughters and 
two grandchildren are beneficia¬ 
ries of his musical skills. 

Jack Lamensdorf spent a cou¬ 
ple of years in the Coast Guard 
following college. He received 
his M.B.A. from NYU and spent 
about 40 years with Merrill 


Bob Goldsby ’50, a Columbia Players mainstay in his day, 
has made the theater his life’s career, mainly as a director. 


Dan Kramer '50E and his wife, 
Doris, had the pleasure of attend¬ 
ing their daughter Susan's gradu¬ 
ation from Pace School of Law. 
Susan graduated summa cum 
laude and was first in her class. 

Sad to report, George Peter 
Buchband, of Port Washington, 
N.Y., died on August 12. Those of 
us at the reunion this past June 
will remember Peter's courage as 
he attended the weekend's events, 
even though he needed a cane to 


Lynch. Now retired and living 
with his wife, Jean, in Chadds 
Ford, Pa., Jack has developed a 
relationship with the Academy of 
Lifelong Learning teaching art 
appreciation as a volunteer. Jean, 
a native of Australia, is complet¬ 
ing her book about the work of 
the Australian Red Cross during 
the Vietnam war. 

Folks who live in Vermont 
have an opportunity to sail a boat 
on Lake Champlain. Martin 
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Former TEP roommates Arthur Ingerman '52 (second from left), 
with his wife, Rosalie (left), and Gene Baraff '52, with his wife, 
Geni, were reunited for dinner in Riverdale, N.Y., on July 19. 


PHOTO: STANLEY SCHACHTER '51 


Kuehne lives with his wife, 

Linda, in the Burlington area. 
Martin sails a Ranger 26, a lot 
bigger than my Catalina 22, 
which I sail 20 miles south of his 
place on the lake. To add to his 
Ph.D. from Harvard, Martin got 
another one from Columbia. Fol¬ 
lowing a brief career with Ciba 
(now Novartis), he joined the 
University of Vermont faculty, 
eventually becoming a professor 
in the chemistry department. 
Although semi-retired, Martin 
puts in a lot of hours there. 

In August, the books were 
closed on the Columbia College 
Fund for Fiscal Year 2005. Overall, 
records were set in dollars raised 
($10,461,407) and number of 
donors (10,794.) Unfortunately, 
only 39 percent of our class 
responded, and '51C was at the 
bottom of the list of 1950s classes 
with gifts totaling $55,765. Next 
year, 2006, will be our 55th reunion 
year, and we should begin thinking 
about greater participation in the 
number of gifts and the amount. 

Sam Haines will join our 2006 
reunion committee. After a long 
career with Nabisco, he is volun¬ 
teering his administrative skills at 
the Dwight-Englewood private 
school, where he is responsible for 
tasks in organization and fundrais¬ 
ing. We had a discussion about 
aging, which Sam calls "maturing." 
It reminded me of an article in the 
August 21 New York Times. Neil 
Amdur was discussing the lifestyle 
of Gardnar Mulloy, a champi¬ 
onship tennis player when we 
were in college. Mulloy, now 92, is 
defending two tennis titles he 
holds for men older than 90. When 
asked how he does it, he explained 
he does not smoke or drink, eats 
only two meals a day, shuns sugar 


and carbonated water, thrives on a 
diet of milk, vegetables and fruit 
and believes in exercise, massage 
and sex to prevent aging. A word 
to the wise is sufficient! 

David Ellerson phoned from 
his home in Montpelier, Vt. After 
graduating from the College, he 
attended Albany Medical School, 
married Darragh Miller '52 
Barnard and spent six years doing 
pediatric medicine with the Army, 
first in Munich and later at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center and 
other locations in the States. At 
the conclusion of his military 
career, David entered into private 
practice in Montpelier. Now 
retired, he volunteers with the 
Youth Service Bureau in his com¬ 
munity helping kids to have a 
better life. David and Darragh 
have five children, including a 
son who attended the Law 
School, and six grandchildren. 
David confesses to religiously 
avoiding e-mail, leaving that 
activity to his wife! 

Send news and pictures. Forget 
the money! 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

As the summer waned in New 
York, the weather began to moder¬ 
ate and the fall semester at Colum¬ 
bia College commenced with the 
convocation of the Class of 2009. 
2009? Can that be correct? Can it be 
57 years ago that we assembled to 
listen to the "freshman" president, 
a newcomer named Eisenhower 
(NO, not Milton, but Dwight) 
advise us all to not only work and 
study hard but also "Have a little 
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fun every day"? Well, it looks like 
we can't escape the numbers, but 
we sure can "go with the flow," 
and that's what I'm here to report. 

Stanley Rubenfeld and his 
wife, Madeleine, have left for a 
long-planned visit to China. Stan 
has been occupied with his duties 
in his hometown of Westport, 
Conn., as a volunteer ambulance 
driver for the elderly and infirm 
for the local Red Cross contingent. 
He spends much of the winter in 
his South Beach, Miami, condo. 

Lou Lemer, recently widowed 
by the loss of his wife of more 
than 50 years, is selling his house 
in Framingham, Mass., and will 
spend most of his time at his 
Florida digs. 

Gene Baraff and his wife, Geni, 
traveled from their Berkeley 
Heights home for a dinner get- 
together with me and my wife, 
Rosalie, and Stanley Schachter '51 
and his wife, Ann. Gene and I were 
roommates for several years at the 
TEP house (now defunct) as under¬ 
graduates. He retired several years 
ago from an illustrious career as a 
physicist at the prestigious Bell 
Laboratories. [See photo.] 

Roy Brown and his wife, Maria 
Erdelyi Brown, report that their 
daughter, Laura, received her 
M.P.H. from the Mailman School 
of Public Health and is employed 
at the Neurologic Institute as a 
research associate. 

Herb Steinberg and his wife, 
Mary, have completed plans to 
return from their 10-plus-year 
sojourn in London, having pur¬ 
chased a new home less than two 
hours from NYC. 

Word of the passing of Albert 
(Bud) Newgarden, author and 
editor, in November 2004 has 
been received and noted. Condo¬ 
lences, though belated, are offered 
here. [See September Obituaries.] 

My brood continues to spread 
out. All four of my children now 
live at a considerable distance 
from New York (one in Boston, 
one in San Antonio, one in Los 
Angeles and one in Sacramento). 
The five grandchildren are spread 
amongst the above four locations. 
But there is hope. The eldest, a 
soon-to-be teenager, is seriously 
considering Columbia as his col¬ 
lege choice. 

Friendly fall greetings to you, 
and a happy 57th. 
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Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


John Devlin, one of the stars of 
Columbia's famed baseball team, 
reports that after spending many 
years in Florida, he and his wife, 


Jeanne, now live in Amherst, N.H. 
Jack has lost most of his curly hair 
and has been somewhat slowed 
down by a stroke. However, I can 
report that he has maintained his 
joie-de-vivre and sense of humor. 
He and Jeanne have four gainful¬ 
ly employed sons and five grand¬ 
children. Before he retired. Jack's 
career involved sales of bank 
security products such as vaults 
and alarm systems. 

David Nass: As you may recall, 
before graduation, we elected 
Dave as the first permanent class 
president. Talking by telephone, I 
learned that Dave married a high 
school sweetheart 50 years ago. He 
and Henrietta have four children 
and four grandchildren and live in 
Columbia, S.C. Most of Dave's 
career involved mechanical con¬ 
tracting, and he works for a manu¬ 
facturer's rep that is involved with 
installing air conditioning, plumb¬ 
ing and water waste equipment. 

He and Henrietta have joined a 
number of senior golfing groups, 
and they play at least once a 
month on various courses 
throughout the state. They love 
living in a relatively inexpensive 
community in a house with a 
small swimming pool. 

Donald Olander: Our Phi Beta 
Kappa classmate has had a fasci¬ 
nating career. After finishing his 
degrees at MIT, he started teach¬ 
ing nuclear engineering at UC 
Berkeley in 1958 and never left. 

He holds an endowed chair and 
intends to continue teaching for 
years although he told me that his 
graduate students look at him as 
their grandfather. He has been 
invited to give two papers in 
Japan and will travel there shortly. 

Besides teaching and advising 
students, Don authored a book in 
1976, Fundamental Aspects of Nuclear 
Materials, that became a standard 
textbook at many engineering 
schools. He and a former student 
are writing another book. Materials 
of Light Water Reactors. One of the 
reasons Don believes in the efficacy 
of using nuclear power to produce 
electricity is that nuclear power 
does not affect global warming 
because it doesn't release carbon 
dioxide into the atmosphere. 

Don may not have his youth¬ 
ful blond hair. However, he does 
have the enthusiasm, energy and 
dedication of a newly minted 
College graduate. Keep up the 
great work! 

Ed Robbins: Ed's wife, Bever¬ 
ly, is doing well after bouts with 
chemo and radiation therapy. 

One of their sons runs hedge 
funds. Another is a partner in 
Simpson, Thatcher and Bartlett 
and specializes in high-end exec¬ 
utive compensation contracts. Ed 
and Beverly have 11 grandchil- 
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dren ranging in age from 7-16. 

Ed has had two fascinating 
careers. Since 1968, he has been of 
counsel at Skadden Arps. He is a 
senior adviser to the Skadden 
Arps investment committee. As if 
being a hard-working, successful 
attorney was not enough, Ed has 
had a second career in invest¬ 
ments. At the time of our 45th 
reunion, Ed was on Columbia's 
Board of Trustees. He now is 
emeritus and is an adviser on the 
Board's Finance Committee, 
which selects the best money 
managers for handling Colum¬ 
bia's endowment funds. Ed also is 
a trustee of the Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Schools in 
Washington, D.C. The center pro¬ 
vides scholarships to bring 
together politicians and scholars 
from all over the world to discuss 
critical world issues. He also 
serves on the investment commit¬ 
tee of the Jewish Federation of 
Palm Beach County Florida. 

Great going, Ed! Keep up the 
good work! 

Herman Winick, along with 
Chicago's Columbia College pro¬ 
fessor Zafra Lerman, received the 
2005 Heink R. Pagels Human 
Rights Award from the New York 
Academy of Sciences at the 
group's annual meeting in New 
York on September 29. Herman 
was recognized for his "effective 
and tireless work on behalf of 
dissident scientists throughout 
the world, particularly in Iran," 
according to the announcement 
by the NYAS's Board of Gover¬ 
nors. Winick is assistant director 
and professor emeritus of the 
Stanford Synchrotron Radiation 
Laboratory. 

The Columbia College Fund 
for Fiscal Year 2005: Of the 
$10,461,407 raised during 2004, 
our class contributed $90,022, 
with 39 percent of our living 
classmates making contributions. 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


It must have been an extremely 
satisfying and busy summer, as I 
didn't receive news from our 
classmates. I stand corrected ... 
Len Moche had an operation and 
everything "came out" just fine. 

"I went to New York to attend 
some meetings and was able to get 
up to campus. I saw an inspiring 
and beautiful setting with interest¬ 
ed and interesting students and 
was able to pick up some great 
outfits (with Columbia logos, of 
course) for my 10 grandchildren." 

I will be taking the offensive 
with regard to contacting class¬ 


mates to find out what's happen¬ 
ing. I hope that I won't be "offen¬ 
sive" in the process. Please be 
well, enjoy life with family and 
friends and let us hear from you. 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@jimo.com 


Despite what the U.S. News & 
World Report rankings show, 
Columbia (ranked ninth) still is 
one of the hot schools in the coun¬ 
try. Applications are up (again!) 
and the campus is crowded with 
the many tours taking place. The 
high level of excitement about the 
school is shown outside of New 
York in the highly attended events 
such as College Days (modeled on 
Dean's Day), recently held in 
Washington, D.C., and this month 
in Boston. Alumni want to hear, 
see and "touch" Columbia, 
whether it is through Dean Austin 
Quigley (soon to celebrate his 10th 
anniversary as dean) or the 
esteemed faculty members. Col¬ 
lege Days will be held on the West 
Coast in early 2006. 

An overflow crowd is expected 
at the Alexander Hamilton Dinner 
on November 17, when Universi¬ 
ty trustee and former Board of 
Visitors chair Richard Witten '75 
will be honored. For those think¬ 
ing of a nice "night on the town," 
the other major gathering, the 
John Jay Awards Dinner, will be 
held March 1,2006, at the smart, 
upscale Cipriani. Unfortunately, 
the time-honored venue, the Plaza 
Hotel, is undergoing big-time ren¬ 
ovations and is unavailable. 

In the world of athletics, there 
is a Columbia first! In mid-Febru¬ 
ary 2006, the school will inaugu¬ 
rate its Athletics Hall of Fame to 
recognize the school's finest ath¬ 
letes and teams. It should be excit¬ 
ing to see who is chosen from the 
Traditional Era (before 1951) and 
the Modem Era (1951-2001). As 
an aside, the men's basketball 
squad has again been invited to 
play in the Holiday Festival at 
Madison Square Garden in late 
December. After the team's 
sparkling showing last year and 
the great support from alumni, 
students, faculty and friends, the 
Garden wanted Columbia back. 
Get your tickets now, folks. 

Post-reunion, we received 
some original photos from Ralph 
Wagner (Massachusetts) taken at 
the Soph/Frosh Rush in Septem¬ 
ber 1951 when we were freshmen: 
"the Medicine Ball over the goal," 
"Charging the Sophs" on South 
Field and "the Greased Pole" [see 
photos, page 38]. We won every¬ 
thing but the Greased Pole event, 


which we rectified the following 
year when we were sophomores 
and more mature. 

Everyone should know that, in 
addition to the great state of Cali¬ 
fornia (and New York, of course), 
the largest turnouts for our 50th 
reunion were from Long Island 
and the Garden State (New Jer¬ 
sey). We saw many guys who 
looked trim, fit and were, above 
all, quite lucid. From east of Man¬ 
hattan, the usual suspects who 
made an appearance were Larry 
Balfus, Steve Bernstein (who has 
been entertaining his TEP bud¬ 
dies quite a bit lately), Jim Gher- 
ardi. Bob Hanson, Jay Joseph 
(who wants to continue the 
party). Bob Schiff and Chuck 
Solomon, plus there was Bemie 
Schwartz, ex-Forest Hills-er Jules 
Rosenberg, Paul Mitchell, Jerry 
Rosenthal, Hal Rosenthal, Daren 
Rathkopf, Tom Brennan, Milt 
Merritt, Herman Okean, Harris 
Epstein, A1 Sacknoff and of 
course. Gene Heller (Rollie 
Rourke's favorite relief pitcher). 

Jack Armstrong led the New 
Jersey contingent with Terry 
Doremus (whose grandson is 
applying to the College), Leslie 
Isaacs, A1 Martz (one of the best 
dressed at the reunion — Mr. au 
courant, along with Hawaii's 
Norm Goldstein), Gerry Meyer- 
hoff, John Naley, Bert Newman, 
Gerry Pomper (our professor at 
Rutgers), Ferdie Setaro, Howard 
Loeb, Bob Pearlman (see you 
soon in Levien Gym), Dan Fuchs, 
Stu Kaback, Aaron Preiser, Mort 
Rennert and Herb Silver. 

Others who informed us that 
they can't wait for the next get- 
together of the "best and the 
brightest" are Walt Flanagan and 
Harold Kushner from Massachu¬ 
setts (can we expect a new book 
shortly, Harold?), Dick Ascher and 
Elliot Gross from Manhattan and 
Ivan Leigh from Pennsylvania. 

Classmates from other areas of 
the country will be covered in 
subsequent issues of CCT. 

Jack Freeman hosted another 
one of his mini-reunions at his 
home in Westchester a few 
months ago. (Is the Hall of Fame 
in Jack's future?) Messrs. Naley 
and Brennan were there along 
with Don Schappert and George 
Raitt. Where was Ron McPhee? 
(We should also include Charlie 
Brown '56, Paul Taormina '56 and 
senior statesman Jim King '54.) 
Abe Ashkenasi returned to New 
York City after reunion to be at 
his wife's performances in a spe¬ 
cial opera their son, Danny, had 
written for her. The shows were 
held to great reviews and stand¬ 
ing ovations at the Connelly The¬ 
atre on the Lower East Side. 

The successful "grandfather" 


program involving our class and 
the Class of 2005 will continue in 
several ways. One area being 
pursued is the development of 
career panels with members of 
both groups to be held in mid¬ 
town Manhattan, to be expanded 
next year. In addition, there will 
be other gatherings scheduled 
throughout 2006. 

Erudite and sophisticated class¬ 
mates. Get back on the exercise 
track. Keep an eye on your diets 
— and most of all, make sure 
your stress levels are kept to a 
minimum. We definitely need 
more weekends like the 50th. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 
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EVENTS Heather Hunte 
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Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


It was a long, hot summer in the 
East, including Maine, where I 
was with family for two weeks, 
and Northern Vermont, where I 
went for an "old" friend's 70th 
birthday at Lake Willoughby. It is 
amazing and sobering to pass 70 
years of age. I look forward to a 
cooler fall and the resumption of 
classes at Columbia — three of 
them: Robelais, opera and Japan. 
If anyone is interested in joining 
me for future night classes, let 
me know — great fun with 
senior vocal alumni. 

Our last class event was on 
August 4 at Danny Link's coun¬ 
try club in Westchester. Five of us 
showed up for a.m. tennis — 
Steve Easton, Mark Novick, Lew 
Hemmerdinger, Danny Link and 
myself. As usual Steve was No. 1, 
but we all hit some good shots. 
Five other guys joined for lunch 
— Buz Paaswell, Jerry Sturman, 
Mike Spett, Bob Siroty and Mau¬ 
rice Klein [see photo]. We don't 
look bad for senior alumni. The 
only decision about reunions 
reached at lunch, where reunion 
was not really discussed, was to 
have a cap in Columbia colors to 
make the 50th reunion distinctive. 

News from classmates: I heard 
from Steve Easton on his return 
from a two-week 70th birthday 
trip to Paris and London. London 
is off-the-wall expensive for 
tourists, but Steve and Elke had a 
great time and helped the local 
economy. Steve's twin brother. 
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Members of the Class of 1956 gathered for a class lunch after 
some tennis in Westchester on August 4, including (seated, left 
to right) Buz Paaswell, Lew Hemmerdinger, Steve Easton, Mau¬ 
rice Klein and Alan Miller; (standing) Jerry Sturman, Mark Novick, 
Mike Spett, Danny Link and Bob Siroty. 


Maurice Easton, stayed stateside 
for his 70th. Fred Lippman also 
celebrated his 70th, with about 60 
guests including several class¬ 
mates from the pharmacy school 
and some dating back to gram¬ 
mar school. 

The 50th reunion is a draw, and 
several guys we never hear from 
are coming "out of the wood¬ 
work," a quote from George 
Burgess (written up next), and 
who are revving up for the "big 
50." George, in from Belmont, 
Calif., sent me the longest e-mail I 
have ever received. As another 
Ford Scholar, he was responding 
to Roy Russo's comments in CCT 
and is gung ho about the pro¬ 
gram. He says his youthful age at 
Columbia did not affect his social 
life with the women at Barnard 
and St. Luke's. He claims he 
learned a lot about it from other 
Ford Scholars Sal (Sam) Sciorti- 
no. Buz Paaswell and Joshua 
Hollander. George and his wife, 
Patricia, are lucky to have three 
grandchildren near them in Bel¬ 
mont. He has had careers at 
Phillips Petroleum, KPMG Peat 
Marwick, in investment banking 
in La Jolla and Silicon Valley, in 
small-town politics, which left 
him unhappy, and as COO of 
Reiten Capital Group. We won't 
discuss politics, but I would refer 
him to Ed Botwinick, with whom 
we frequently exchange opposing 
opinions. He promises to help 
with reunion and pass along tid¬ 
bits for CCT. I need all the help I 
can get. He was referred to Larry 
Cohn, who is covering Northern 
California for reunion. 

Bob Green, who was ZBT, is 
an ophthalmologist in Greens¬ 
boro, N.C. He and his wife, Jaqui, 
have a son who is Law '94. He 
was referred to Bob Lauterbom, 
our Southern rep at UNC 


(lauter@email.unc.edu) for any 
Southern classmates preparing 
for reunion. I spoke to our friend 
and loyal reunion classmate, 
Lenny Wolfe, who went on a 
Columbia trip to Russia with a 
river cruise to Moscow and met 
Sidney Krauss and Joshua Hol¬ 
lander and their wives on the 
trip. All are coming to reunion — 
that's the spirit. 

I heard from Dr. Robert T. 

Fintzy '55 that Professor Howard 
Taylor is retiring from USC; it 
gave him a two-day tribute Sep¬ 
tember 23-24. We wish him and 
all our other retirees, too numer¬ 
ous to mention, a long, healthy 
and happy retirement. 

Finally, let us discuss our 50th 
reunion. We are making progress 
slowly but surely. As mentioned, 
we decided upon distinctive 
Columbia caps, thanks to Mau¬ 
rice Klein and Bob Siroty. Ron 
Kapon is planning Thursday 
night, probably at O'Neill's by 
Lincoln Center, with wine tasting 
and dinner for those staying, 
hopefully most, as that is what 
reunion is about. Our class Jester 
magazine is making progress. 
Lenny Wolfe met in New Hamp¬ 
shire with Peter Poole, Michael 
Goldman and Ed Koren '57, who 
does cartoons for The New Yorker. 
Don Morris could not make it but 
will be part of the Jester alumni 
group. Harold Shorr suggests a 
tribute to Jim Shenton '49, who 
used to do class walks for us 
every six months all over the met¬ 
ropolitan area and was unbeliev¬ 
ably knowledgeable and always 
happy to share this info, including 
the best restaurants in each area. 

We are all saddened by the 
passing of our longtime friend, 
loyal reunion committee member 
for decades and diligent class sec¬ 
retary Larry Gitten on September 


10. It is a great loss to us all. He 
was a kind and thoughtful gentle¬ 
man who will be missed! Our 
fondest wishes and support go to 
his wife, Vera, with whom I go 
back more than 45 years. [Editor's 
note: An obituary will appear in 
the January 2006 CCT.] 

So guys, let me hear from you 
about reunion — ideas, who is 
coming and so forth — so I can 
prepare a list to send out. Don't 
be bashful, 50 only comes once. 
The dates are Thursday-Sunday, 
June 8-11,2006. 

As always, wishing you health, 
happiness, a rising stock market, 
caring children and extraordinary 
grandchildren. Call me at 212-712- 
2369, fax 212-875-0955 or e-mail 
oldocal@aol.com (but identify 
yourself or you'll be deleted). 


Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, VA 
22043-2931 
hdlleditor@aol.com 

Dick Cohen continues in his 
oncology and hematology prac¬ 
tice in San Francisco, where he 
has been clinical professor of 
medicine at the University of 
California School of Medicine 
since 1982. The Association of the 
Clinical Faculty at the School of 
Medicine announced its selection 
of Dick as the 2005-2006 recipient 
of the Dr. Charlotte Baer Award 
for "outstanding contributions to 
UCSF by a member of the clinical 
faculty." This the highest honor 
that the university may bestow 
on a clinical professor. Dick will 
receive the award at the Annual 
Meeting, San Francisco Yacht 
Club, on November 10. 

Jacques Ullman: "Seeing the bit 
in your column about my good 
friend Roy Wolff, who visited us 
not long ago, it occurs to me to 
send in my news. I have been liv¬ 
ing in Sausalito, Calif., with my 
wife, Muriel Schmalberg Ullman, 
and practicing architecture since 
1970.1 recently received an A.I.A. 
award for Roshambo Winery in 
Healdsburg, Calif. Here is a link to 
photos of it: www.aiare.org/ 
DesktopDefault.aspx?tabid=90. 

"I also have designed Roederer 
Estate and Scharffenberger Cellars 
wineries in Philo, Calif., and 
Whitehall Vineyards Winery near 
Charlottesville, Va. At this stage in 
my career, I manage to get clients 
who allow me to do the mod¬ 
ernist, somewhat abstract, form- 
driven architecture that I enjoy 
doing, thus it is hard to retire. 

"Last Thanksgiving, my wife 
and I went to Darien, Conn., to 
visit my other very good friend, 
Peter Anker." 


Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 

Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

Stan Goldsmith, who directs the 
division of nuclear medicine at 
NewYork-Presbyterian Hospi¬ 
tal/New York Weill Cornell Med¬ 
ical Center and holds an 
appointment as a professor of 
radiology in the Weill College of 
Medicine of Cornell University, 
has no retirement plans. He trav¬ 
els extensively; earlier this year 
he was an invited lecturer in Bel¬ 
grade and Novy Sad, Serbia, 
then headed to Israel to lecture 
at the Beilenson Medical Center 
in Tel Aviv and hold seminars at 
Hadassah and Rambam Medical 
Centers in Haifa. In case that trip 
didn't produce enough jet lag, 
Stan also lectured on positron 
emissions tomography through¬ 
out Japan. Additionally, he 
received the highest award that 
the Masonic Order of New York 
bestows on non-Masons: the 
DeWitt Clinton Award for Com¬ 
munity Service, based on his 
professional society activities, 
service to government and 
fundraising for his medical 
school and hospitals that has 
resulted in the acquisition of 
expensive, high-tech devices for 
patient care. 

Chuck Swenson, who lives in 
Alpharetta, Ga., hit the trifecta 
this year, not in track winnings, 
but in personal satisfaction. An 
ardent philatelist. Chuck was 
elected as director of the Interna¬ 
tional Society for Japanese Philat¬ 
ely; had the society publish his 
monograph. The Variant Color 
Datestamps of Japan; and received 
his first byline in a Japanese pub¬ 
lication. Chuck's interest in 
stamps began during his child¬ 
hood, as his parents were stamp 
collectors, but he didn't special¬ 
ize in Japanese stamps until after 
college. Since retiring as a pro¬ 
grammer-analyst and software 
developer. Chuck has taken 
Japanese language classes and 
traveled to Japan. He founded 
Cherokee Press JPH as well as 
www.japan-japan.com. 

Congratulations to Adele and 
Carl Frischling on the marriage 
of their son, Teddy, to Tara 
Mandy. Carl is a senior partner 
in the New York law firm of 
Kramer Levin Naftalis & 

Frankel. Adele is a docent at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Teddy is the director of athletics 
for the Dalton School and Tara is 
a contributing editor at New York 
Magazine (making her a col¬ 
league of Tony and Bernie 
Nussbaum's daughter, Emily, 
who is the magazine's culture 
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editor). Congratulations also to 
Audrey and Harvey Feuerstein 
on the marriage of their son, 
Mark, to Dana Klein. Harvey is 
chairman of the executive com¬ 
mittee of Herrick Feinstein, 
another New York City law firm. 
Audrey is an adjunct instructor 
in the department of curriculum 
and teaching at Fordham and 
chairwoman of Park East Day 
School. Mark is a TV, film and 
theater actor with a recurring 
role on The West Wing. Dana is a 
TV writer and producer. 

Our classmates have had some 
outstanding accomplishments, 
and Martin (Fritz) Stein's is one 
of the most remarkable. Earlier 
this year, he left his job as director 
of the department of medicine at 
St. Joseph's Medical Center in 
Yonkers, but his retirement didn't 
last long. A week later, Fritz was 
deployed on a six-month tour to 
Landstuhl Regional Medical Cen¬ 
ter in Germany, returning to the 
colonel's rank he had attained 
when he retired from the Army 
Reserves in 1997. Fritz heard the 
military was short of physicians, 
especially at the main trauma cen¬ 
ter in Germany, where he had 
served four times. When he 
offered his services, he was told 
that if his 69-year-old body could 
pass the physical, the Army could 
use him. He passed and has wel¬ 
comed the daily challenges he 
faces in treating wounded soldiers 
and their families. Fritz adds that 
the hospital's team of mostly 
Reserve doctors, nurses, chaplains 
and administrators are the most 
dedicated and motivated health 
care professionals he has worked 
with. The ability to airlift the 
wounded directly from the battle¬ 
field to the hospital, together with 
medical advances, has led to 
favorable results. Fritz has found 
it particularly satisfying that some 
of the most severely wounded sol¬ 
diers have made partial or com¬ 
plete recoveries that seem almost 
miraculous from a medical stand¬ 
point. Fritz's service was the sub¬ 
ject of a profile in the Westchester 
edition of The New York Times. 

Incidentally, although these 
are not the "golden years" that 
Fritz's wife, Sheila (a former 
Bronxville mayor) anticipated, 
she said that Fritz felt so passion¬ 
ately about service that she 
couldn't stand in his way. Fritz 
and Sheila have six children and 
12 grandchildren. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every 
month in the Grill Room of the 
Princeton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 
43rd St. ($31 per person). E-mail 
Art Radin if you plan to attend, 
up to the day before: aradin@ 
radinglass.com. 


Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 
miller_bennett@ 
yahoo.com 

The loneliness of the long distance 
runner is nothing compared to 
not getting news from classmates. 
If you all were on dial-up, I might 
understand, but somebody must 
have high-speed service. Send me 
something. 

In the meantime, Bernie Puck¬ 
er's art gallery, the Pucker 
Gallery in Boston, is entering its 
38th year and continues to flour¬ 
ish. Bernie sent me his catalogs, 
and they are striking. He has 
been working with two leading 
artists. Brother Thomas Bezanson 
and Samuel Bak, and I am 
amazed at the work. I urge you 
to visit www.puckergallery.com 
— I think you will be impressed. 

Harris Brodsky, an associate 
professor at Hofstra, has been 
accorded the status of Life Fellow 
of the American College of Health¬ 
care Executives, a professional 
society dedicated to the promulga¬ 
tion of continuing education for 
the betterment of patient care, 
mainly in hospitals and health care 
facilities. Congrats, Harris. 

And our man in D.C., Steve 
Trachtenberg, was awarded the 
D.C. Chamber of Commerce 
"Business Leader of the Year" 
honor. The award is presented to 
the individual who has demon¬ 
strated exceptional qualities that 
are needed in managing a suc¬ 
cessful enterprise, as well as pos¬ 
sessing excellent leadership skills 
and proven record of profession¬ 
al accomplishments — qualities 
that we know Steve has in ample 
supply. Congratulations. 
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Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th FI. 
New York, NY 10017 


rmachleder@aol.com 


Thanks to David Goldman's fore¬ 
sight and talent there exists for 
posterity a photographic record of 
our 45th reunion. David displayed 
the handsome album of candid 
photos at the First Thursday class 
lunch following Reunion Weekend 
and was kind enough to distribute 
to those in attendance copies of 
photos in which they appear. 
David delivered a duplicate of his 
collection to CCT; the collection is 
available on the E-Community: 
https: / / alumni.college.colirmbia. 
edu/ecom. 

Bob Hersh joined the ranks of 
retirees in October 2004 and has 
maintained a hectic pace since: 
Eugene, Ore., in June, Singapore 
in July, Helsinki in August, Korea 


in September, let's see, if it's 
November, it must be ... . More 
than likely, Bob's travels have to 
do with international track 
meets, but Bob expressed hope 
that he'd send a more detailed 
statement when his pace begins 
to slacken at the end of the year. 
Perhaps we'll then find out more 
about Bob's peregrinations. 

Bob passed along a sad note. It 
has come to his attention that 
Leonard Leventer has died. No 
details were available and I was 
unable to obtain further informa¬ 
tion. The class extends its deepest 
condolences to Leonard's family. 

Stephen Scheiber is about to 
enter at least partial retirement. 
June 2006 will mark 20 \ years 
that Steve has served as e.v.p. of 
the American Board of Psychia¬ 
try, at which time he will step 
aside. Steve will continue teach¬ 
ing at Northwestern School of 
Medicine and at the Medical Col¬ 
lege of Wisconsin. And, while he 
might already be the undisputed 
class record holder for frequent 
flier miles, Steve and his wife, 
Micki, have every intention of 
continuing to travel. 

In August, Bill Tanenbaum 
was in Beaver Creek in the Col¬ 
orado Rockies. Reading, writing 
and hiking filled the month of 
serenity and solitude. One of the 
highlights of his sojourn was the 
conquest of Quandary Peak, six 
miles south of Breckenridge at 
Hoosier Pass; at 14,265 feet, the 
peak is Colorado's 13th highest. 
Bill relates that the ascent and 
descent took seven hours, 10 min¬ 
utes, and was "by far the most 
strenuous day of my life. Atop the 
mountain, it was breathtaking, 
both literally and figuratively. The 
views were magnificent. The 
descent was more difficult than 
the climb, because of hiking 
through fields of rock and boul¬ 
ders near the summit. Great stress 
was placed on every leg muscle, 
and it was two days afterward 
that the muscles relaxed and 
returned to normal." 
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Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Tom Bratter writes that rather 
than slowing down it feels like he 
is speeding up. He works 75-hour 


weeks and loves it. Tom is presi¬ 
dent of The John Dewey Acade¬ 
my, which is celebrating its 20th 
anniversary. It has sent six atten¬ 
dees to Columbia, all whom have 
made the dean's list, so Tom 
believes they must be doing 
something right. He does not 
anticipate retirement because he 
hopes to work until he dies. 

Tom is in as good health as 
possible, having survived two 
triple bypasses and one heart 
valve repair. He has two grand¬ 
sons and a granddaughter. 

Steve Feierman is a professor 
in Penn's department of history 
and sociology of science. He and 
his wife, Sandra Barnes, a Penn 
anthropology professor, recently 
finished a year at Stanford, with 
Steve at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
and Sandra at the Humanities 
Center. Steve and Sandra had 
three grandchildren this spring: 
Isaac, Henry and Carina, who join 
Josephine and Sophie. 

David Blicker, three years post- 
Peace Corps in Kenya, recently 
started as the alternative dispute 
resolution administrator for Yolo 
County in Northern California. 
This court system has no effective 
system for early resolution and 
experiences delays of up to two 
years to bring civil cases to trial. 
The ADR administrator is charged 
with developing a program and 
training mediators to mitigate this 
problem. David looks forward to 
the challenge and opportunity to 
do something useful for an over¬ 
loaded court system. 

Barry Blum has been moving 
steadily west since high school in 
Brooklyn. First to Columbia, then 
Rochester, N.Y., for medical 
school, and then Minneapolis for 
his internship where he met his 
wife-to-be, Gloria. They spent a 
year in Turkey and another in 
Thailand in the USPHS assigned 
to the Peace Corps. 

Barry performed his orthopedic 
surgery residency at Stanford and 
in 1986 moved to Hawaii's Big 
Island. Along the way, the couple 
had a daughter, Katie, and formed 
two Klezmer musical groups. The 
Golden Gate Gypsy Orchestra of 
America and California recorded 
its first album in 1980, engineered 
by the Grateful Dead's Mickey 
Hart, selling more than 75,000 
copies. In Hawaii, they formed 
Kona's Traveling Jewish Wedding 
Band; their new CD, Shaloha Oy, is 
available at www.cdbaby.com. 

Gloria published the fourth 
edition of Feeling Good About Your¬ 
self, a guide for working with peo¬ 
ple who are disabled, focusing on 
self-esteem, socialization skills 
and sex information. Katie recent¬ 
ly had a son, and Barry was 
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appointed medical director of 
Kona Community Hospital. 

Diane and Richard Horowitz's 
daughter, Deborah Lynn '92, mar¬ 
ried David Salanan on August 7 
at the Glen Ridge (N.J.) Country 
Club. 

With our 45th class anniversary 
fast approaching, our Reunion 
Committee has started planning 
for the event. The first meeting 
was held in September. Anyone 
wishing to participate should 
contact Tony Adler: awadler@ 
spartacommercial.com. 



John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


freidinj@aol.com 


As I write this column on August 
28, Hurricane Katrina is bearing 
down upon New Orleans, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. I am 
certain I speak for everyone in our 
class when I say we are deeply 
concerned about our classmates 
and their families who live, vaca¬ 
tion or work in the area. Please 
take care of yourselves; we are 
thinking of you. And, when your 
lives return to some degree of 
normality, send a note to let us 
know that you are safe. 

Good things happen in unex¬ 
pected places. In late July, I was in 
New Orleans attending the bian¬ 
nual meeting of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. I was seated 
at a large, round table awaiting 
the appearance of Sister Helen 
Prejean, who was to give a speech 
about the injustice of capital pun¬ 
ishment. (If you have not read her 
book. Dead Man Walking — the 
movie is no substitute — I encour¬ 
age you to do so.) 

As I was waiting, a man and 
his wife approached the table. I 
rose to introduce myself and I 
noticed the man's nametag; it was 
Paul Asofsky, whom I had not 
seen since June 1962. We talked 
fondly about mutual friends and 
our involvement in the ACLU. 

Graciously, Paul responded to 
my request that he tell us what 
he has been doing. "Life has been 
very good to me," he wrote, 
"although there have been some 
bumps in the road." Shortly after 
graduation, Paul married Maida, 
and they are about to celebrate 
their 41st anniversary. "We have 
three wonderful children and 
three wonderful grandchildren," 
Paul notes. 

Paul graduated from Harvard 
Law in 1965 and has practiced tax 
law with a focus on bankruptcy. 

He became one of the first attor¬ 
neys with that subspecialty and 
has ridden two great waves of 
Chapter 11s. "My reward," Paul 


said, "is that I've been Enron's tax 
lawyer for ?>\ years." Paul has writ¬ 
ten many professional articles and 
spoken at every major tax institute 
in the United States. Last year, he 
taught a bankruptcy tax course in 
the L.L.M. program at NYU. 

In 1989, Paul's New York law 
firm was liquidated, and he was 
without a job. Paul's bankruptcy 
tax experience landed him a part¬ 
nership at Weil, Gotshal & 

Manges, a firm, he says, that has 
catapulted itself to the top of the 
world's elite law firms. Unfortu¬ 
nately, he was needed in Houston, 
not New York. "We've been there 
for 15 years," Paul wrote. "Texas 
isn't always an easy place for a 
New Yorker, but Weil Gotshal has 
given me a platform to hone my 
skills and polish my reputation. 
Whenever someone publishes a 
'top lawyers' list, I seem to find 
myself on it." I'm sure Paul is not 
the only member of our class who 
finds his name there. 

"Texas has also given me some 
other wonderful things, like two 
wonderful daughters-in-law and 
a new lease on life. At the end of 
1994,1 contracted a crippling aor¬ 
tic valve disease and was told that 
I came pretty close to packing it 
in." Paul subsequently had two 
open-heart surgeries within eight 
weeks and then an aortic trans¬ 
plant. Since then, "It's been 10 
exciting years, my greatest accom¬ 
plishments, many trips and more 
meals at the world's great restau¬ 
rants than I can count. I'm work¬ 
ing harder and am more physical¬ 
ly active than ever." 

When Paul lived in New York, 
he was active in Democratic poli¬ 
tics as a lawyer specializing in 
election litigation. In 1989, Paul 
was recruited to serve on the 
board of the ACLU of Texas and is 
president of the Texas chapter. "As 
we wrestle with the implications 
of 9-11, someone must stand up 
for the Bill of Rights. ACLU 
always will, and I'm proud to be 
an important part of that effort. I 
don't expect to retire at 65, 
although I will limit my schedule 
at the law firm so I can spend 
more time on the ACLU and 
teaching." Paul may be reached at 
paul.asofsky@weil.com. 

Stuart Pellman received his law 
degree from NYU and practiced 
corporate law in Manhattan for 25 
years. During that time, he found¬ 
ed the firm Slade & Pellman, even¬ 
tually merging with a larger firm. 
After a long stint working and liv¬ 
ing in Manhattan, Stuart changed 
it all. In 1989, he moved to San 
Francisco with Elyse, his "wife, 
best friend and hiking buddy." 
They live on Telegraph Hill. 

Stuart wrote to CCT in July, 
when he could happily awaken to 


fog and retire to the glowing 
embers in his fireplace. The Califor¬ 
nia lifestyle and easy access to the 
outdoors suit Stuart well. He hikes 
or bicycles every day. "It's a great 
treat," Stuart writes. "And after 
more than 45 years in New York, 
San Francisco is truly 'a village 
with some world class culture.' " 

When Stuart moved to San 
Francisco, he realigned his career, 
shifting from the legal to the 
management side of business, 
and has since served as CEO and 
senior executive with public and 
private companies. "Today," he 
writes, "I happily work as an 
independent consultant, training 
and coaching attorneys in how to 
succeed at business develop¬ 
ment. I am one of a few people 
doing this who has bought and 
provided legal services." 

Stuart has two married daugh¬ 
ters; Roslin lives in Chicago, and 
Jennifer lives in Babylon, N.Y. Stu¬ 
art became a grandfather in Janu¬ 
ary and now understands "that 
secret, knowing smile grandpar¬ 
ents have when they talk about 
the wonders and joy of being a 
grandparent. My granddaughter, 
Madeleine, lives in Chicago and, 
suddenly, the weather there is no 
longer a problem for me!" 

Stuart maintains a close friend¬ 
ship with Gerry Sorin. They 
graduated together from high 
school as well as the College. Both 
were deeply saddened by the 
death of Professor Jim Shenton 
'49. Stuart recalls, "I have the 
most fond memory of participat¬ 
ing in his Civil War seminar and 
going out to dinner as a class to 
the most unusual ethnic restau¬ 
rants. What a wonderful experi¬ 
ence." Stuart may be reached at 
stupell@msn.com. 

The Alumni Office recently 
received news of the death of 
Daniel Schulman. Unfortunately, 
no details are available. If anyone 
can tell us more about Daniel, 
please do. 

John C. von Leesen reports 
from Chicago that at 65-plus, he 
still works because he "enjoys the 
routine of the daily battle, and 
frankly, do not know what I 
would do otherwise." He also 
modestly acknowledges that as 
the owner of a business (Thermal- 
Chem Corp.), he can't be fired, 
and. I'd add, is probably needed. 
John and his wife, Joan ('72 Skid¬ 
more), indulge their passion for 
world travel and their curiosity 
about other cultures. "This 
spring," writes John, "we spent 
time in Lebanon, Oman and the 
United Arab Emirates. Next are 
Shanghai and Southeast Asia." 

Try Sri Lanka when you're near¬ 
by, John. 

That's the news from Lake 


Woebegone. Sure hope to hear 
from many of you soon. 


63 


Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


Good news on the lost classmates 
front. In the last issue, I listed sev¬ 
eral, including my former room¬ 
mate, Patrick Cary-Bamard, who 
heard that I had him among the 
missing and e-mailed me. He 
writes, "Just a short note to let 
you know that I am not missing 
in any final sense — I have simply 
been living in the beautifully mar¬ 
ginal country of Canada for the 
past 38 years. A fine woman from 
Saskatchewan and two sage cats 
share an apartment with me over¬ 
looking a park. These past 
decades have been spent teaching 
literature at Montreal's Dawson 
College and working as a free¬ 
lance radio broadcaster for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, Radio Netherlands in Hilver- 
sum, Holland, and even for 
NYC's WBAI. My single pub¬ 
lished book. The Language of Silent 
Things, is a translation of Baude¬ 
laire's poetry and has lived a sub¬ 
terranean life. When I returned 
from Europe in 1990,1 published 
a series of political pieces in News- 
day, Commonweal and The Nation. 

"As I hold Canadian and EU 
citizenship, I have been thinking 
about how I could wangle some¬ 
one into paying me for this duali¬ 
ty, perhaps with travel grants 
included, but so far I have found 
that only a department of English 
will pay for an individual to exer¬ 
cise his or her innate ambivalence. 
I warmly remember that year you 
and I roomed together as fresh¬ 
men, and I often think about the 
outstanding teachers we all had. 
Many of their remarks echo in my 
mind, such as Fred Dupee's acute 
throwaway line about Wallace 
Stevens: 'Stevens is a dandy.' 

"If, as Stevens wrote, one 
should know the 'eccentric to be 
the base of design,' then Colum¬ 
bia in the early '60s and The West 
End gave us great preparation for 
finding order in the discentered." 

Patrick, it is great to hear from 
you. I, of course, have little recol¬ 
lection of what went on at The 
West End. 

Bob Heller has asked me to 
add Scott M. Blue to the lost list. 
Does anyone have Scott's contact 
information? 

If any of you have been unsuc¬ 
cessful in finding classmates, 
please e-mail me, and I will try to 
locate them and publish their 
names here in the hope that they 
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have kept in touch with at least 
one classmate. 

Bob has made it to several Sec¬ 
ond Thursday class lunches; I hope 
that all of you will try to make one 
when you are next in New York. 
Details are in the Class of 1963 
eNewsletter I have been sending 
(please e-mail me if you have not 
been receiving these monthly). By 
the time you read this, there should 
also be a link on the Class of 1963 
page within the E-Community 
(visit https:/ / alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom). 

John Moorhead wrote as one of 
the 550 classmates who have not 
been able to make the monthly 
class lunch. "Charlottesville, Va., is 
about as close as I get to New 
York these days. I am in West Vir¬ 
ginia and semi-retired. That 
means only two jobs (both some¬ 
times part-time, sometimes full¬ 
time). My wife, Wendy, and I have 
lived here nine years. It has been 
quite a change in texture after 20 
years in Chicago, where I was a 
newspaper reporter and co-owned 
a business research company ... a 
warm hello to the classmates who 
are in touch through your efforts." 

Francis J. Partel Jr. suggests 
that we set our goal high for our 
50th reunion gift, and that we 
start early. "May I suggest that 
you consider an informal discus¬ 
sion about the class taking a lead¬ 
ership position and stretching to 
raise $3 million as our 50th 
reunion gift? If '63 could take the 
lead and establish a new high- 
water mark, it might provide a 
proof statement to better perfor¬ 
mance and give the development 
office leverage to inspire subse¬ 
quent classes to raise their aim." 

Frank, I have started the dis¬ 
cussion at our monthly lunch¬ 
eons; we think it very appropriate 
to start the planning process. As 
Frank concluded his note, "May I 
quote Robert Browning, 'One's 
reach should extend beyond one's 
grasp.'" Indeed. 

David H. Pittinsky saw the 
entry for his law partner, John 
Ake, in the July Class Notes, and 
writes, "I thought I would add 
my two cents. I, too, have worked 
at the Philadelphia law firm of 
Ballard Spahr Andrews & Inger- 
soll, but in my case for only the 
past 13 years. Before that, I 
worked at Dilworth Paxson 
Kalish & Kauffman for 25 years. 
My specialty is commercial litiga¬ 
tion and I have represented, and 
continue to represent, several For¬ 
tune 500 companies along with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. For 
the last two years, my peers have 
recognized me as one of the top 
100 lawyers in Pennsylvania. The 
survey has only been conducted 
for two years, so I consider this 


quite an honor. I am looking for¬ 
ward to our 45th class reunion." 

David, I hope that we see you 
before then. Try to make a Second 
Thursday lunch (and bring Ake). 

I have room for one long, large¬ 
ly unedited note in this issue. 
Elliott Greher was married right 
after graduating — and still is 
married 42 years later. "I spent 
two years in the doctoral program 
(inorganic chemistry) at MIT. But 
chemical research was not my 
forte, so I joined Shell Chemical's 
plastics and adhesives business as 
an industrial market research ana¬ 
lyst. I continued in this work with 


Citgo Petroleum's chemical and 
plastic division. Allied Welding, 
and General Electric's computer 
business. I also pursued an M.B.A. 
at City University. The G.E. 
assignment brought me to the 
Washington, D.C., area, where I 
have been since. I worked for two 
small consulting firms, the last one 
as a senior partner, then I joined 
the government. I worked for the 
Commerce Department's Econom¬ 
ic Development Administration, 
fostering industrial/commercial 
growth in areas of the nation that 
were suffering economic failure 
(i.e., Appalachia, New England 
manufacturing, etc.). 

"Next, I joined the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission's Regulatory 
Operations staff. This later became 
the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Com¬ 
mission. I spent 29 years at this 
agency, retiring in June 2002.1 was 
involved in policy development, 
economic and budgeting analysis, 
productivity analysis, computeri¬ 
zation and computer system 
development and use, license fees 
and myriad other activities. I also 
served on advisory committees. I 
served in the offices of Nuclear 
Reactor Regulation, Inspection and 
Enforcement, and on the commis¬ 
sioner's policy evaluation staff. 

"I raised four children (who 
have among them 15 children) 
who live in the Washington, D.C., 
area. New York area and 
Jerusalem. I served on the boards 
of several religious schools and 
became active in local groups 
involved in disabled persons sup¬ 
port (my last child, a 26-year-old 
son, has Down's Syndrome), and 
a few Montgomery County, Md., 
commissions. I have traveled in 
Europe, the U.S. and the Middle 
East. I avidly collect books in 10 
different disciplines as well as 
objects in glass, silver and wood. I 
love going to museums, parks. 


concerts and plays, reading and 
watching movies. Life is pretty 
good, particularly in retirement." 

Philip H. Friedman sent an 
interesting update on his life (see 
the eNewsletter for the full text). "I 
have been a clinical psychologist 
and psychotherapist for 37 years in 
Philadelphia and one of its sub¬ 
urbs, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., since 
receiving my Ph.D. from the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin in 1968.1 met 
my wife, Teresa, in Wisconsin and 
have been married for almost 40 
years with one son. Matt, a TV 
anchor and soon-to-be university 
teacher in Bangor, Maine. 


"I had been on the Jefferson 
and Hahnemahn Medical School 
faculties in Philadelphia for more 
than 25 years and am an adjunct 
faculty member of the Institute for 
Transpersonal Psychology in Palo 
Alto, Calif., though I live in Ply¬ 
mouth Meeting. I have published 
about 30 articles and chapters in 
various journals and books and 
authored the book Creating Well- 
Being: The Healing Path to Love, 
Peace, Self-Esteem and Happiness 
and the Integrative Healing Manual 
plus the Friedman Assessment 
Scales: www.integrativehelp.com. 

"I have kept in occasional con¬ 
tact with my Columbia roommate. 
Jack McMullen. He has been a 
successful and now semi-retired, I 
believe, businessman, who recent¬ 
ly ran for senator of Vermont." 

Another of Jack's roommates. 
Herb Poserow, writes, "I see from 
the newsletter that you have 
information from Jack McMullen. 
He and I were roommates in our 
freshman and fifth year (we 
belonged to the 3-2 plan). I would 
like to contact him." 

I have sent the information to 
Herb, but I will not include con¬ 
tact information in these notes 
unless you want me to. Please let 
me know your preference when 
you send news. 

As I mentioned in the last issue, 
another engineer, Howard Freese 
'63E, notified us of the death of his 
roommate and fraternity brother. 
Bill Schlichting. Howard also 
wrote, "I am loosely affiliated with 
the Class of 1963 because I began 
in the first four-year engineering 
program at SEAS. I have been in 
Charlotte, N.C., for about 30 years 
(I moved here from Coming, N.Y., 
after a seven-year stint with Com¬ 
ing and an M.B.A. from Syracuse). 
A dozen years ago, I built a second 
home in a gated community on the 
Blue Ridge Parkway and named 


the estate Sans Souci, of course." 
He also has had the North Caroli¬ 
na vanity license plate "SAN SU 
C" for about 15 years. Howard 
says, "I simply cannot get Colum¬ 
bia out of my system. Every now 
and then someone blows the horn 
on the interstate, either because he 
or she is a Columbia grad or 
speaks French." 

"I run a sizable metallic bio¬ 
material business for ATI Allvac 
and have been a biomaterial 
expert for the last 20 years or so. 

I have written chapters in several 
books on the subject of medical 
and surgical devices. Anyone 
who has a pacemaker, hip or 
knee implant, spinal fixation or a 
vascular stent is a beneficiary of 
my technologies and materials." 

Howard adds, "If any of you 
get to Charlotte, we would be 
delighted to break bread with you 
and show you some Columbia 
hospitality." And if any out-of- 
towners get to New York, try to 
time the trip so you can make it to 
a Class of 1963 Second Thursday 
Lunch at the Columbia Club. 

Keep in touch, it's great to hear 
from you. 


□ Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 
nao5@columbia.edu 

Stepping down after 14 years as 
University provost and dean of 
faculties has not slowed down 
Jonathan Cole. He has been 
appointed John Mitchell Mason 
Professor of the University and 
will teach courses at the College, 
the Law School and the Journalism 
School. Also, he is working on two 
books, one on the role of the Uni¬ 
versity, the other about academic 
freedom. Jonathan was elected a 
fellow of the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society, a national associate of 
the U.S. National Academies of 
Science and a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. "I 
find myself on too many national 
committees," he writes, "but have 
found more time to travel and to 
be with my family." 

By the time this is published, 
John Burger will have married 
artist Paula Madawick. Congratu¬ 
lations. They plan a honeymoon 
on Kodiak Island, Alaska, salmon 
fishing. After College, John took 
an around-the-world oceanogra¬ 
phy cruise with Columbia's Lam- 
ont Geological Observatory and 
spent a winter on Pletcher's Zee 
Island in the Arctic Ocean. He 
earned a master's in geology at 
Michigan State and a geology 
career followed, prospecting for 
copper and uranium. Then came a 
career in writing and editing. John 


Philip H. Friedman ’63 has been a clinical psychologist and 
psychotherapist in Philadelphia and its suburb, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., since 1968. 
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is a senior editor at McGraw-Hill 
in New York City. 

Steve Rock works at Deutsches 
Elekronen-Synchrotron in Ham¬ 
burg, Germany, "since I lost my 
job at the Stanford Linear Acceler¬ 
ator due to Bush's tax cuts for the 
rich and reduction in money for 
basic research. Aside from the bad 
weather, Hamburg is an exiting 
city with great ballet, opera, muse¬ 
ums, harbor and lots of drinking 
and eating festivals. I have not 
had so much alcohol since my 
Columbia days." He does, howev¬ 
er, miss his children and grand¬ 
children in California and "being 


Hall Distinguished Service Profes¬ 
sor of Law at the University of 
Chicago Law School, published a 
Wall Street Journal piece attacking 
the Supreme Court's eminent 
domain ruling. As I finished writ¬ 
ing this column, he was sched¬ 
uled to deliver the Frederick A. 
von Hayek Lecture at NYU 
School of Law in September. 

Steve Radner practices enter¬ 
tainment and intellectual property 
law in New York, and while he 
denies any Elvis sightings, he did 
work on the Elvis show (All Shook 
Up) on Broadway. John Cirigliano 
spent a weekend with Betsy and 


Steve Radner ’64 practices entertainment and intellectual 
property law in New York and worked on the Broadway 
musical All Shook Up. 


able to be politically active against 
Bush's destructive domestic and 
international policy." 

Steve Cole has been elected 
president and CEO of the Council 
of Better Business Bureaus, the 
national umbrella organization for 
130 Better Business Bureaus in 
North America (and one in Roma¬ 
nia). He joined the council in 1987 
and prior to his election was the 
council's senior v.p., general coun¬ 
sel and corporate secretary. He 
also has served on FTC advisory 
committees addressing dispute 
resolution and Internet privacy 
and security. He and his wife, 
Adele, have one child, Bobby. 

Richard Epstein, James Parker 


Send Us Your 
Class Notes! 

CCT invites all alumni to sub¬ 
mit Class Notes, either direct¬ 
ly to class correspondents or 
to cct@columbia.edu. Please 
remember that our publica¬ 
tion schedule has a signifi¬ 
cant lead time. As a result, 
notes sent to class corre¬ 
spondents or to the CCT 
office may not appear in 
the next issue. For 
example, news received by 
December 15 will be eligi¬ 
ble for publication in the 
March 2006 CCT. Events 
such as weddings and 
births should be reported 
after the event occurs. 

For privacy reasons, Class 
Notes are accessible online 
via the alumni E-Communi- 
ty (https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom) only 
to registered members. 


Tom Bolton in Asheville, N.C. 

Finally, a note on your corre¬ 
spondent: I have been elected to 
the executive committee of the 
American Bar Association's Coun¬ 
cil of Appellate Lawyers. I also 
am chair of the New York State 
Bar Association's appellate courts 
committee. 

Our hope and hearts go out to 
classmates and their families 
affected by Hurricane Katrina. 
Don't forget to write, and don't 
forget that classmates gather for 
lunch at the Columbia Club in 
Manhattan on the second Thurs¬ 
day of every month. 



Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


More reunion thoughts: An anom¬ 
aly of the college reunion process 
in America is that attendees don't 
get to see members of adjacent 
classes. At Columbia, another 
quirk is that there are few formal 
programs to bring Columbia and 
Barnard alumnae from the same 
year together. Informally, reunion 
attendees from the Barnard Class 
of 1965 gathered at the home, 
located just off campus, of B-J 
Lunin-Fishberg, and the Colum¬ 
bia Class of 1965 was invited. B-J 
reports that Doug Bamert, Robert 
Kronley, Peter Rutter and Jonah 
Schein joined the crowd before 
my arrival. Among others, I saw 
Mike Krieger and Michael 
Schaul (who attended reunion 
with his father, Jerry '35, and his 
son, Nissim '00). 

Robert Kronley brought his 
new wife, Ann Rosewater, to 
reunion. They were married in 
Boston on May 14. Robert and 
Ann are consultants, based in 
Atlanta, to foundations, nonprofit 


organizations and public agencies. 
Arm held several positions in the 
Health and Human Services 
Administration during the Clinton 
administration. She graduated 
from Wellesley but managed to 
nail down a pre-Kronley Colum¬ 
bia connection by receiving a mas¬ 
ter's in art history from GSAS. 

John McDougall's certification 
as a criminal law specialist has 
been extended for an additional 
five-year term by the State Bar of 
California Board of Legal Special¬ 
ization. John was first recognized 
by the board as a criminal law spe¬ 
cialist in 1995. His vacation at 
Yosemite National Park this year 
"reached a new height, namely the 
summit of Mount Lyell, the park's 
highest point at 13,114 feet." Com¬ 
pleting this climb had been a goal 
of John's for some time. 

"The route is not what rock 
climbers call 'technical,' " he says, 
"but the peak lies 13§ miles dis¬ 
tant from the nearest trail head. 
From a base camp, one completes 
the climb first traversing a snow 
field as its slope increases gradu¬ 
ally at first then a bit more 
sharply, and at last scrambling 
over loose rocks to the final sum¬ 
mit. The exertion taxed me a bit, 
but within a couple of days I had 
recovered sufficiently to hike 10 
miles to reach the rim of Yosemite 
Valley and enjoy the prospect." 

I am sure we have many other 
classmates whose exploits rival 
John's. Please send me an e-mail or 
drop me a note telling me about 
yours. 
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EVENTS Sharen Medrano 
so290@columbia.edu 
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DEVELOPMENT Arik Thormahlen 
at2243@columbia.edu 
212-870-2249 



Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de Janeiro, 
RJ 

Brasil 

smbl02@columbia.edu 


We received interesting news from 
Ahmet Evin, who lives in the Lev¬ 
ant. He wrote, "After seven years 
of teaching and administration in 
Istanbul, I was on sabbatical this 
past winter and spent most of that 
time in Athens as an Alexander S. 
Onassis senior fellow, working on 
(appropriately) the Greek-Turkish 
rapprochement. More than seven 
years ago, I was appointed the 
founding dean of arts and social 
sciences at Sabanci University, a 
private foundation university in 


Istanbul. We had a new campus 
constructed (by Cannon Design) 
and admitted the first freshman 
class in fall 1999. My wife, Zehra, a 
physicist and molecular biologist, 
joined me in 1998 as professor of 
biology and bioengineering at 
Sabanci, where she helped design 
and launch undergraduate and 
graduate programs in the Faculty 
of Engineering and Natural Sci¬ 
ences. Designing and launching a 
new university was a challenging 
and gratifying experience for both 
of us, who had familiarity but little 
experience with the Turkish uni¬ 
versity system. 

"In the meantime, our son, 
David, who earned his B.A. at Cor¬ 
pus Christi College in Cambridge, 
received his master's in June at 
Bilkent, another Turkish private 
foundation university, in Ankara. 
Having attended primary and sec¬ 
ondary schools in Germany, col¬ 
lege in England and graduate 
school in Turkey, where he also 
produced his own TV program 
before going to graduate school, 
David is trilingual. After next year, 
he plans to work toward his Ph.D., 
appropriately, in comparative liter¬ 
ature. During the past several 
years, I have been traveling and 
lecturing extensively on higher 
education in Turkey as well as on 
the politics of EU enlargement and 
transatlantic relations. The EU and 
transatlantic relations have been 
having a bumpy ride, which 
makes my policy-related research 
challenging and exciting." Ahmet's 
e-mail is aoe6@columbia.edu. 

The University of Minnesota 
Law School honored David 
Weissbrodt this year upon his 
reappointment as the Frederikson 
and Byron Professor of Law, a 
professorship established to help 
the law school attract and retain a 
legal scholar of great stature. 
David received his law degree 
from UC Berkeley. In 1998, he was 
given the Twin Cities Internation¬ 
al Citizen Award, in 1999 he was 
honored with the University of 
Minnesota Outstanding Commu¬ 
nity Service Award and in 2003 
the Minnesota Advocates for 
Human Rights gave him its annu¬ 
al Human Rights Award. 

Bringing back some old memo¬ 
ries, not all of which were sweet, 
Daniel Gover recalls, "Surely I'm 
not the only one in our class who 
remembers that in our senior year 
we were required to take a college 
board type of exam administered 
by the draft board. Presumably, it 
was to determine whether Colum¬ 
bia students deserved to keep our 
privileged draft deferments into 
graduate and professional 
schools. I never found out how I 
did on that exam and had no 
intention of calling my draft 
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board to find out. I never heard 
what happened to that exam or its 
results, nor did anyone I knew at 
any other college take such a test. 
Was it piloted at Columbia and 
never used again? I'd be interest¬ 
ed to hear if any classmates know 
more about this exam. 

"The morning that I hurried to 
take the test, I probably failed to 
stop and listen carefully to the 
admonition of the Yumkee Man. 
Surely we all remember that 
elderly street philosopher who 
clutched an American flag, sta¬ 
tioned himself outside the gates 
on Broadway and 116th and 
exhorted Columbia students to go 
forth and ... do exactly what? His 
message was never clear to me, 
but I hope other classmates will 
be able to explicate it. Was he 
patriotic or religious, or was his 
obscure language disapproving of 
young privileged students? Did 
his seeming weirdness drive us 
closer to an Ivy League path or 
alienate us from it? Was he part of 
the shabby strangeness of street 
life around Columbia and did he 
drive us to escape from it? Or did 
the funky nature of his bizarre 
message attract us to the wisdom 
in the streets of New York? ... 
What exactly was the significance 
of the Yumkee Man?" Daniel 
invites your comments. By the 
way, when interrogated about his 
whereabouts at the time of his 
electronic epistle, Daniel con¬ 
fessed, "I live in exile in the leafy 
green world of the Garden State: 
Maplewood, N.J., near to where I 
teach at Kean University, all with 
no visa or green card. (What I 
meant was that they didn't 
always let guys from Brooklyn 
into the Green World.)" Daniel is 
at dgover@cougar.kean.edu. 

Highly engaged classmate 
Michael Garrett brings us up to 
date: "After 30 years of in-house 
corporate legal practice, two years 
of creating and managing a large 
charity for the families of those 
killed in the September 11 terror¬ 
ist attacks and two years as a 
management consultant in organi¬ 
zational development, I will be. 


received his M.B.A. and married 
Rachel), lives two blocks away. 

We are entirely captivated by The 
Grand Poobah, our 11-month-old, 
soon-to-be-shown Tibetan Terrier. 

"My pianos and cameras con¬ 
tinue to be well used, and my 
extensive collection of lion art, 
antiques and ephemera has tran¬ 
scended the merely obsessive to 
become a major collection worthy 
of a fine museum or mental insti¬ 
tution. Columbia-wise, I serve as 
co-chair of the Stephen Whitney 
Phoenix Society that supports the 
Rare Book and Manuscript Collec¬ 
tion, as a mentor and guest lectur¬ 
er at the Business School, as a 
member of the boards of the Law 
School Association and the Society 
of Columbia Graduates. Also, after 
one of the '66 monthly or so infor¬ 
mal class lunches (and occasional 
dinners) that Mark Amsterdam 
and I have been ring-leading for 
three years, an absent classmate 
made the astounding request that 
that we send him the minutes. He 
received the following: 

" 'The Luncheon began with 
the entrance of the Color Guard, 
the singing of The Star-Spangled 
Banner, Sans Souci and Roll Me 
Over in the Clover, and a moving 
Grace Before Meals and recitation of 
the specials of the day by the 
owner of the restaurant. The food 
order having been duly placed, 
the Minutes of the prior Luncheon 
were approved on a voice vote 
after correction of the reference to 
"Beggs rules" to "egg rolls." Next 
the deadlock over sending a get- 
well card for Neal Hurwitz was 
broken when the proponents 
agreed to drop the word "soon." 
There then ensued the annual 
Trashing of the Oscars, followed 
by the monthly Trashing of the 
Government. The Organ Recital 
then followed in which each class¬ 
mate complained about the organs 
that were particularly bothersome 
during the last month. The Discus¬ 
sion of the College was unusually 
free of maud-lin sentimentality 
and ersatz nostalgia, with conver¬ 
sation centered on a Dinner with 
spouses and guests on June 20, the 


David Weissbrodt ’66 was honored by the University of 
Minnesota Law School this year upon his reappointment as 
the Frederikson and Byron Professor of Law. 


by the time this is published, 
either heading a corporate com¬ 
pliance and governance practice 
for a national law firm or serving 
as senior advisor to the CEO of a 
large enterprise. Sandy, my wife 
of 38 years, and I have lived in 
Park Slope for 34 years and 
Southampton for 24 years, and 
our son, Justin '98 (who this year 


new larger format of Spectator and 
the feasibility of training a Lan¬ 
caster Hog to bite the balls off cer¬ 
tain faculty members of the Mid¬ 
dle Eastern studies department. 
There being no further business to 
come before the Luncheon, it was, 
after ceremonial opening of the 
hackneyed Fortune Cookies and 
splitting of the inscrutable Check, 



(Left to right) Gerry Botha '67, Eric Dannemann '67, Bruce 
Chattman '67 and Dave Blanchard '67 were reunited at the Blan¬ 
chard home in Vermont in July, while rowers Botha, Dannemann 
and Blanchard have kept in contact through the years, Chattman 
recently reconnected with the trio through his wife, Diane, who 
works with Blanchard. 

PHOTO: DIANE CHATTMAN 


upon motion duly made and sec¬ 
onded, adjourned.'" 

Mike continues, "Classmates 
will be pleased to learn that plan¬ 
ning for next year's 40th reunion is 
well under way. zzzthe Alumni 
Office has raised the interest and 
excitement level of Reunion Week¬ 
end many notches, and by the 
time this is published, a continuing 
barrage of clever communications 
will have begun. I look forward to 
schmoozing with all of you June 
8-11,2006." Reach Michael at 
rruchaelgarrett@earthlink.net. 
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Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


Congratulations to Mark 
Schlesinger, who was named 
associate v.p for academic tech¬ 
nology at the University of Mass¬ 
achusetts. Mark, Dan Carlinsky 
'65 and Steve Bachenheimer '68E 
went on their annual 25-mile walk 
along the Black River Corridor in 
Southeastern Massachusetts. 

Dave Blanchard wrote from 
Vermont: "My years since Colum¬ 
bia have been mostly in Vermont 
(since 1971). I was one of the four 
from Tyler, Texas, in the Class of 
'67 who followed Jim Murdaugh 
'65 north. I earned an M.A. in soci¬ 
ology (Daniel Bell is to blame) 
from Brown in 1969, went to Cali¬ 
fornia to visit Marty Goldstein 
(coxswain and fellow sociology 
major) in San Francisco, stayed 
and worked in North Beach for a 
year, met my former wife and 
spent the winter in Mexico before 


heading to Vermont, buying land, 
developing a pottery studio and 
raising three happy children. After 
the youngsters were fledged, I 
went back to teaching and love it. 

I am co-director of special services 
at Champlain Union H.S. with 
Bruce Chattman's wife, Diane. 

"Eric Dannemann, Gerry 
Botha and I have been in touch 
through the years. We were 
stroke seven and six in that fresh¬ 
man light boat that won the East¬ 
ern Sprints in 1964 and have 
shown up to reunions to row 
together on a fairly regular basis 
since then. We usually eschew the 
events on campus, gather at the 
boathouse and round up enough 
rowers to take out an eight. 

"Eric reunited with Gerry, 
Bruce and Dave in July in Ver¬ 
mont [see photo]." 

I've heard from about 20 mem¬ 
bers of the Cleverest Class. The 
remaining 580 of you need to 
write. 



Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


Greetings to the class! My rumi¬ 
nations about Judd Gregg '69 in 
the last column were written and 
sent to CCT well before the July 
CCT was published, so I was pre¬ 
scient — that is, I knew nothing 
about the cover story. 

I continue to have lunch fre¬ 
quently with Paul de Bary, who is 
doing well; we are enjoying foot¬ 
ball season. Seth Weinstein and 
Cathy Haala visited for my birth- 
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day during the summer. Cathy 
continues to do wondrous things 
for her charity in Peru — and else¬ 
where in Central America — for 
children and families in villages 
and mountainous areas. Seth's real 
estate development activities con¬ 
tinue to flourish. I am glad he and 
Cathy have moved in down the 
street from me so we see each 
other a good bit. Seth is enjoying 
football season but is really 
focused on the basketball team. 

John Roy and his wife, Kather¬ 
ine, are fine — they sailed a bit 
this past summer. John is taking a 
linguistics class, by now getting 
close to finals. 

A couple of weeks before Hur¬ 
ricane Katrina, I e-mailed George 
Bernstein, dean of Tulane College 
in New Orleans, who was fine. 
Then the hurricane hit. I tried to 
reach him to see if he is OK; I 
hope to hear from him soon. 

I was happy to hear from Fred 
D'Agostino, as I remember him 
well. Fred writes, "You found me! 
(and after all these years ...)!" (I 
did find you, and I am going after 
the whole class.) "After gradua¬ 
tion and a brief stint in the Navy 
(after all, NROTC paid for my 
education), I held a number of 
positions in finance and commodi¬ 
ties trading in New York before 
moving to a Cleveland suburb 
about 15 years ago. I live in Solon, 
named for an ancient king of 
Greece. (Who would have thought 
that freshman Humanities would 
come back to haunt me?) I'm in 
the insurance business and, I must 
admit, love the freedom. I'm most 
proud of my daughters: Julia, a 
sophomore at Ohio State (go. 
Buckeyes!), and Hannah, who is 
an honors student in her junior 
year of high school." 

Fred sends his regards to the 
class. Fred, come for a visit to 
campus sometime, and bring 
Hannah with you. 

Bob Brandt — my roommate 
one summer — wrote me of his 
concern for the New Orleans and 
Mississippi residents. "Watching 
the news coverage of the aftermath 
of Hurricane Katrina brought to 
mind the Core Curriculum, and in 
particular our readings from The 
Leviathan. Remember Hobbes' 
description of the 'state of nature' 
in which man, unrestrained by the 
force of government, descends into 
anarchy? Pretty scary stuff." 

Buzz Zucker wrote, "Still see¬ 
ing lots of shows, same job, still 
having a tougher and tougher 
time running as the years roll by 
(just did my all-time worst half¬ 
marathon — but I guess I should 
be satisfied that I can still run 13 
miles) and still enjoying spending 
time with my kids and grandkids. 
We have scheduled our annual 


family Club Med trip for Febru¬ 
ary in Mexico. I saw All's Well and 
Two Gents [Shakespeare in the 
Park] and enjoyed both." 

My running program is down 
to 3.2 miles in the Park, but I am 
making progress. I think running 
13 miles puts you in a special cat¬ 
egory — it's great. I saw Two Gen¬ 
tlemen of Verona in the Park, too — 
it made me feel ancient. We last 
saw it in 1971 there. Buzz enjoys 
going to two or three shows a 
week — Broadway, Off-Broadway 
and off-off-Broadway. So call him 
if you are interested in a firsthand 
review. 

Jim Shorter is still at Thatcher 
Proffitt and off to China again. 

David Shapiro wrote me a 
poem for my birthday and sent this 
note: "I have climbed the Yellow 
Mountain (partly with cable car 
assistance), I have experienced 
thunderstorms on The Great Wall, I 
have observed the polluted skies of 
Beijing, I have lectured in Nanjing 
with my Brooklyn accent and nasal 
Mandarin, learned how wonderful 
it was to study with Professor Ted 
de Bary '41, how amazing it was to 
know a smidgeon of Chuang-tse in 
the great translation of Burton 
Watson and how wonderful the 
Core was in preparing me at least 
to learn something about neo- 
Confucianism. 

"I urge everyone to get Profes¬ 
sor de Bary's books. The Trouble 
with Confucianism is filled with 
balanced wisdom. We knew we 
were in an invisibly autocratic 
state but we also loved seeing the 
'new' China: graduation of punk 
rockers at Nanjing, kitsch archi¬ 
tecture everywhere and, horrify¬ 
ing to my wife, the infinite kitsch 
of the panda of Peking, and the 
greatness of Shanghai Museum's 
Soing paintings. I took 10 kids 
with me and lectured at Anhui, 
where I was invited to be a pro¬ 
fessor. I accomplished two books 
— one with the president of Nan¬ 
jing about my dear friend 
Zhiyuan Cong, and a catalog of 
art in China with my William Pat¬ 
terson University students. 

"Because of Arthur Spector's 
insistence on sports, I coached a 
basketball team of men and 
women of 19 to a tremendous 
defeat at the hands and feet of 
Nanjing's basketball club, but we 
had cheerleaders that drove them 
crazy. I played Jewish music in 
memory of the Jews of Shanghai. I 
read Shanghai Diary for just a taste 
of the suffering of the Jewish com¬ 
munity during WWII. My wife 
had oxen and donkey and soup 
banquets. We saw all of the tourist 
spots, but we also had special 
moments in Nanjing with the great 
calligrapher who is a Y trustee, 
and we were given gifts of his cal¬ 


ligraphy. I brought a brush back 
for Jasper Johns. My son should 
have gone, but instead did 
research on brains at Mount Sinai. 

"If anyone wants to see my 
poetry and interviews, go to young 
poet Erika Kauffman for her blog, 
which contains a new poem by me 
almost every day. A book with 
punk rocker Richard Hell soon will 
be out, and I am preparing for the 
Columbia Review reunion sometime 
next year. It promises to be a four- 
generation affair." 

Frank Havlicek is looking for¬ 
ward to being in the city more and 
is delighted that his daughter, Lee, 
is at Barnard. Columbia's athletics 
website for the incoming rowing 
class said this about Lee: "... pure 
athlete considered an excellent 
prospect although she has been 
rowing for slightly more than a 
year ... plays soccer and tennis and 
has run a marathon." Welcome! 

Hearing from Pete Janovsky is 
the kind of thing that guarantees a 
perfect column: "My wife, Fran, 
and I had a great summer with 
twins Geena and Isabel (5), taking 
advantage of Central Park with 
two escapes to our place at the 
former Camp Red Wing on 
Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks, 
one with and the second without 
my parents. Before the second trip, 
when I told them Grandma and 
Grandpa couldn't come, Isabel 
asked, 'Who's going to rule the 
camp?' (We took turns.) Another 
thing I did (as a sacred obligation 
of a former band head manager) 
was see The Aristocrats (my wife 
and children did not accompany 
me). On other fronts. I'm a partner 
at Zeichner Ellman & Krause in 
New York doing commercial liti¬ 
gation and bankruptcy." I hope 
you bring Geena and Isabel to a 
football game this year. I guaran¬ 
tee they will like the band and a 
little of the game, too. 

Bob Carlson regularly sends 
me wondrous pictures from his 
home in Sitka, Alaska. 

I was a bit lax in my outreach 
efforts but I will be on the case for 
the next issue. Please send infor¬ 
mation. It is always great to hear 
from you. Hope everyone is feel¬ 
ing OK and enjoying the fall 
weather. See you at a basketball 
game this year, I hope. 
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Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


During the summer, I was one of 
the alumni who participated in 


Summer Advising. This was an 
orientation program for members 
of the Class of 2009 and their par¬ 
ents. The alumni at a session gave 
each entering student a copy of 
The Iliad — a gift from the Alumni 
Association — as a symbolic con¬ 
firmation of the continuity of the 
College community. 

At the session I attended, Peter 
Hoffmann was there with his 
son, Jeff. Naturally, my instinct 
was to ask him to e-mail me 
news, and he did: "After gradu¬ 
ating from the College in the last 
century (along with the rest of us 
proto-Geritolians), I began a joint 
program at the College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons and the 
Graduate Faculties [now GSAS] 
called the Medical Scientist Train¬ 
ing Program, designed to encour¬ 
age physicians to become acade¬ 
mics. Then followed an 
internship and residency at UC 
San Francisco and a fellowship 
in hematology at Brigham/Dana- 
Farber/MIT. For 24 years, my 
family and I stayed in Boston, 
during which I took on a variety 
of roles, moving to North Caroli¬ 
na in 2001 to take my current job 
as v.p. for clinical operations at 
Wake Forest University School of 
Medicine. More important, I mar¬ 
ried Claudette (Barnard, of 
course) in 1975, and we have two 
sons: Matt '04, a staffer to a sena¬ 
tor in D.C., and Jeff '09.1 enjoyed 
Fred Yu's and Ira Cohen's 
reports in your recent columns, 
and I'm curious to see who else 
writes." 

Sorry about any confusion in 
my September column, which 
reported news from Peter Sam- 
ponaro but may have looked like 
news from Peter Hoffmann. 

Seeing only one classmate at 
Summer Advising, I e-mailed a 
random group of classmates for 
news. Here are the replies: 

From Lee Pearcy: "It's always a 
pleasure to read the Class Notes, 
and it was especially good to hear 
about Woody Lewis and Hilton 
Obenzinger. After five years as 
director of curriculum at the Epis¬ 
copal Academy in Merion, Pa., 

I've decided to return to doing 
what I enjoy: teaching Greek and 
Latin and chairing the classics 
department. It was exciting to be 
in upper administration while 
Episcopal replaced its headmaster 
of 28 years and made the decision 
to move the school to a new cam¬ 
pus in Philadelphia's western 
suburbs, but I'm glad to go back 
to working with students. 

"Baylor University Press will 
publish my latest book. The Gram¬ 
mar of Our Civility: Classical Edu¬ 
cation in America, this fall, and my 
third grandchild should arrive 
shortly thereafter. My second car 
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is a 20-year-old Raleigh road bike, 
and I recommend something like 
it as a form of transportation. 

All's well, although it's a little 
odd to be thinking about retire¬ 
ment as a real, and not merely a 
theoretical, possibility." 

George Eisenbarth writes, 

"The Barbara Davis Center for 
Childhood Diabetes of the Uni¬ 
versity of Colorado, which I 
direct, is celebrating its move this 
October onto a new university 
campus with a building devoted 
exclusively to the care and 
research of type 1 diabetes and 
other autoimmune disorders." 
George is "a physician scientist 
researcher." He is a grandfather 
and has an M.D./Ph.D. daughter 
beginning her residency at Yale. 

From Joe de la Cova: "Since 
19801 have been working in the 
University of Minnesota Physics 
Machine Shop. Just one of the 
elves in the basement of science, 
tinkering up toys for the big boys. 
Alice (wife, gave up Barnard to go 
to Minnesota with me) and I s till 
are kicking in the Midwest. I miss 
NYC, of course. Fortunately, my 
daughter is in grad school at 
Columbia and has a handy 
uptown place to crash. See you on 
the subway!" 

Bruce Dickson reports: "I 
moved from Paul, Hastings, Janof- 
sky & Walker to Manatt, Phelps & 
Phillips in March. I continue my 
practice in Washington, D.C., and 
New York City representing com¬ 
panies in advertising litigation 
and matters involving the FDA 
and FTC. The move was prompt¬ 
ed by conflicts of interest at Paul, 
Hastings. My practice involves 
representing major pharmaceuti¬ 
cal companies in litigation and 
counseling. In June, I used my 
Segway to walk my daughter, 
Cammy, down the aisle in her 
wedding at Shelburne Farms on 
the shores of Lake Champlain in 
Vermont." 

Fernando Camacho writes: "I 
am a hematologist-oncologist in 
the Bronx in private practice for the 
past 21 years. I am married and 
have four children, the youngest a 
CC'08. Going back to campus 
brings back a lot of memories." 

From Victor Cahn: "I reside in 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and recent¬ 
ly began my 24th year as professor 
of English at Skidmore College. 

My publications include three 
books on Shakespeare as well as 
volumes on Tom Stoppard and 
Harold Pinter. I also am a play¬ 
wright, with numerous Off-Broad¬ 
way and Capital Region produc¬ 
tions to my credit. My avocation 
has turned out to be acting, and 
I've appeared onstage in a few 
dozen shows with various area 
companies." 


Jeff Escher writes: "After 
Columbia, I went to the Faculty 
of Medicine of l'Universite Libre 
de Bruxelles and earned my 
M.D., came back with my now- 
wife, Monique, trained in inter¬ 
nal medicine in Connecticut, 
then geriatrics at NYU-Bellvue 
and then took a full-time faculty 
position at Westchester Medical 
Center in geriatrics until 1995. 
Since then, I have been in a large 
geriatrics practice based in 
Yonkers. I have two sons. Max 
and Sam, a senior and a junior in 
high school." Thinking that geri¬ 
atrics is of increasing interest to 
our classmates, I e-mailed Jeff a 
few questions: 

MO: "Would our classmates 
fall within the area of geriatrics in 
your practice or are we still a little 
way off from this classification?" 

JE: "Well, we are getting there, 
sure enough. In many respects, it 
is an issue of function and dys¬ 
function. The field tends to be one 
of prevention of age-associated 
disorders, on the one hand, and 
one of caring for people with mul¬ 
tiple medical and psychosocial 
problems on the other hand and 
helping them manage those prob¬ 
lems. Geriatricians often focus on 
juggling multiple chronic disor¬ 
ders in the same person with a 
goal of helping them continue to 
function at their highest possible 
level despite these disorders and 
continue to live their lives. Sea¬ 
soned internists and family practi¬ 
tioners are good at this, too." 

MO: "Any general advice to 
our classmates?" 

JE: "The most simple and com¬ 
prehensive statements that hold 
true would be that in terms of 
others, follow the Golden Rule, 
and in terms of ourselves, use it 
or lose it — mind and body." 

The March CCT profiled Jerry 
Avom and his recent book. Power¬ 
ful Medicines: The Benefits, Risks, 
and Costs of Prescription Drugs. The 
article quoted Jerry saying that 
the "central idea of Powerful Medi¬ 
cines is that every drug is a trian¬ 
gle with three faces, representing 
the healing it can bring, the haz¬ 
ards it can inflict and the econom¬ 
ic impact of each." Powerful Medi¬ 
cines has been released in paper¬ 
back with a new introduction by 
Jerry discussing the news of clini¬ 
cal trials showing that SSRI anti¬ 
depressants (such as Prozac) 
could increase suicidal thoughts 
and attempts in adolescents and 
children and the news of studies 
showing that Cox-2 inhibitors 
(such as Vioxx) could increase the 
risk of heart disease. Jerry's intro¬ 
duction also reports on funding to 
provide copies of his book to 
medical students, expanding the 
influence of this already impor¬ 


tant book. (Prompted by the CCT 
profile and by my representation 
of a pharmaceutical company, I 
bought Jerry's book and am find¬ 
ing it a terrific read. Jerry writes 
with authority, clarity and wit.) 

News for this column will be 
gladly accepted. Don't wait to be 
asked individually — but if you 
do want to be asked, send your e- 
mail address to cct@columbia.edu. 
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Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., 
Apt. 9A 

New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


My e-mail plea has been reward¬ 
ed. The result is a generous help¬ 
ing of class news. 

Leading off is David Kaczyns- 
ki. David is "Unabomber" Ted's 
brother. Most admirably, David 
has found a silver lining to this 
family tragedy as executive 
director of New Yorkers Against 
the Death Penalty. He also recent¬ 
ly led a coalition that persuaded 
the state assembly not to "fix" 
New York's death penalty statute 
after it was ruled unconstitution¬ 
al by the state Court of Appeals. 
He's working on a book with 
Gary Wright, one of his brother's 
surviving victims, and a docu¬ 
mentary film project, A Question 
of Justice, that looks at violence 
and the death penalty from four 
personal perspectives. David 
lives in Schenectady, N.Y., and is 
married to Linda Patrick, a phi¬ 
losophy professor. He can be 
reached at info@nyadp.org. 

From Joe Gerver: "I e-mailed 
Ashok Mahadevan after reading 
his class note last spring, and we 


Tom's, which has become some¬ 
what more upscale, with dark pol¬ 
ished wood replacing Formica. 

The waitresses, who used to be 
my mother's age, are now my 
daughter's age. And they no 
longer call me 'hon.' I'd be happy 
to hear from any old friends: 
gerver@camden.rutgers.edu." 

Leo Kailas, reverting to his 
undergraduate ways, failed to get 
his reunion report in on time for 
the last issue. For this, he received 
an incomplete. But in the spirit of 
"better late than never," here is 
his report: "The reunion was ter¬ 
rific, beginning with the Friday 
night party at Mark Pruzansky's 
home. Jeff Gordon traveled from 
Israel to attend the cocktail party. 
Jeff is a professor of environmen¬ 
tal physics at Ben Gurion Univer¬ 
sity in the Negev. We all stayed 
for the entire cocktail party, 
exchanging stories about our time 
at Columbia and what we were 
doing now. During Friday night 
and the Saturday lunch and din¬ 
ner, I caught up with a bunch of 
old friends. Frank Motley was 
there. I remember Frank as the 
terrific ballhandler and captain on 
the basketball team. He is a vice 
chancellor at Indiana University, a 
grandfather, and very proud of 
his time at Columbia. I also ran 
into Fred White and his charming 
wife on both days. Fred is the 
dean of Golden Gate University 
Law School [see January 2005 
CCT]. He and I shared stories 
about our kids — mostly positive 
— and then talked about his 
upcoming trip to Paris. 

"I also ran into Steve Demby, a 
child psychologist, and Paul 
Rosen, a doctor, from my high 
school, Bronx Science. It was good 


David Kornbluth ’yo is consul general at the U.S. 
Consulate in Manchuria. 


have been corresponding since. We 
wondered what happened to Win 
Schwab, who dropped out in Jan¬ 
uary 1968, so I Googled him, and 
with a bit of effort located him. 
Ashok was in town for his daugh¬ 
ter's graduation from Vassar, so 
late in May, a couple of days 
before the reunion, he and Win 
and I met on campus. We hadn't 
seen each other since we were stu¬ 
dents. We visited the lobby of the 
refurbished Fumald Hall, my old 
dorm, where I recognized nothing 
except the fireplace. We also visit¬ 
ed Win's and Ashok's rooms on 
the first floor of Carman, now a 
classroom and an office. Win 
climbed up on the window sill, 
where he used to eat lunch while 
watching the girls walk by on 
114th Street. Later, we ate lunch at 


to catch up with Steve, who has 
two daughters embarking upon 
the treacherous college admission 
process. Paul is building his med¬ 
ical practice, having gone to med¬ 
ical school later in life. Paul and I 
met up with some wonderful 
undergraduates and could not 
help playing matchmaker with a 
wonderful engineering student 
and his lovely friend — we were 
hoping they would be engaged by 
the end of the evening. 

"I always am happy to come 
back to campus. My wife, Merle, 
and I have discussed moving 
closer to campus (we are on 75th 
and West End) so that we can 
take advantage of campus events. 
Our third child is about to begin 
the college admissions process, 
and she intends — like her older 
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in August, Jan Schwartz '71 (second from right) and his father, 
Howard '45, dropped off the family's third generation of 
Columbians on campus, Isaac '07 and Mollie '09. 

PHOTO: MARK KINGDON '71 


brother and sister — to flee New 
York for her college years. 

"I still enjoy practicing law. I 
work with large international oil 
and defense companies, helping 
them resolve disputes. I very 
much look forward to spending 
more time involved in activities 
and courses at Columbia. My 
undergraduate years at Columbia 
were the most important years of 
my life in terms of growth and 
developing an approach to life 
that has been very beneficial." 

Victor Hertz runs Legal Lan¬ 
guage Services and lives in the 
Columbia area. Victor's wonderful 
language service uses people from 
Columbia — I hope I got that right 
— and he confessed that he was 
not a brilliant language student as 
an undergraduate. 

Jay Worenklein is CEO of US 
Powergen, an energy company. 

Jay, having conquered the legal 
profession at an early age — he 
was on the executive committee 
of Milbank Tweed Hadley and 
McCloy — moved into invest¬ 
ment banking and now the busi¬ 
ness world. I am certain he is as 
successful in business as he was 
as a lawyer. 

Martin Newhouse is a lawyer 
and general counsel of the New 
England Legal Foundation. Mar¬ 
tin has fond Columbia memories 
but also seemed very happy with 
life now. He has a wonderful and 
successful wife and three wonder¬ 
ful children. We shared stories 
about our kids' college experi¬ 
ences compared to our own. 

Michael Braun, who has been 
very generous to the College 
through the years, was there on 
Friday and at the lunch on Satur¬ 
day. Michael's son is a Columbia 
undergraduate, and Michael was 
helping him move a roommate out 


Saturday evening. Michael is a 
partner at Morrison Foerster and 
has been representing mostly 
Japanese companies in internation¬ 
al deals. Michael is fluent in Japan¬ 
ese, having learned it as a child. 

David Kornbluth writes from 
China, "This is coming to you 
from Shenyang, China, the Paris 
of Manchuria. My wife, Soching 
Tsai '70 Barnard, and I have been 
at the U.S. Consulate here for a 
year. We have two more to go. I 
am the consul general, which 
makes me the senior U.S. official 
in a region the size of France 
with twice the population. I also 
have the Russian and North 
Korean borders in my bailiwick. 
My diplomatic colleagues here 
include the South Koreans, the 
North Koreans, the Russians and 
the Japanese. We could have our 
own Six Party Talks! I hereby 
issue a standing invite to any 
Columbian who comes through 
to dine with us at the Consul 
General's Residence." 

Joel Greenspan reports, "I am 
an anesthesiologist freelancing in 
offices and surgicenters in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecti¬ 
cut: 'Have gas, will travel.' I am 
married to June, an artist and pro¬ 
fessional photographer. We live in 
Armonk, N.Y., and have two chil¬ 
dren, Sasha (25) and Jacob (24), 
both living at home. My best 
friends are my friends from 
Columbia and ZBT. For the past 
few years, I have been playing in 
the Columbia Basketball Golf 
Outing, and some of my Colum¬ 
bia friends have joined me. I'm 
sorry to say that none of my 
teammates have made an appear¬ 
ance. Joe Jones' enthusiasm is 
infectious, and the team is 
improving. I hope to see some of 
you at next year's event." 


Oscar Jaeger writes, "I practice 
immigration law, which is satis¬ 
fying psychologically. As we age, 
we need to keep our minds 
active, and this works for me. On 
the other hand, to keep the pres¬ 
sures of work in check, I relax by 
practicing the transcendental 
meditation I learned almost 35 
years ago. My wife, Lois, works 
at the United Nations." 

Dan Feldman recently was fea¬ 
tured in the New York Law Journal. 
He is executive director and gen¬ 
eral counsel for the New York 
State Trial Lawyers Association. 

That's all for now. Please be 
sure to bring to my attention 
news of your lives so I can in 
turn report these events to our 
classmates. Go, Lions! 
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EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
td2i65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 

DEVELOPMENT Patrick O'Connell 
po210l@columbia.edu 
212-870-2792 
Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 

Reunion is Thursday-Sunday, 

June 8-11,2006 — put it on your 
calendar, and see you there. I am 
a member of the Reunion Com¬ 
mittee. If you would like to join, 
contact the Alumni Office staff at 
the top of the column. 

John Macdonald "recently 
bought out the tax office at which 
I was working, with my two 
partners, from a national tax 
preparation firm. I continue in 
my career of 33 years of handling 
investments, retirement planning 
and insurance." 

Joshua Rubenstein wrote in 
September, "My newest book. The 
KGB File of Andrei Sakharov, recent¬ 
ly was published by Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press. [Editor's note: See 


his father, Howard Schwartz '45, 
himself and his children, Isaac '07 
and Mollie '09 [see photo]. 
"Howard graduated with a B.S. in 
mechanical engineering. His career 
included time in Washington, D.C., 
as deputy commissioner of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
during the 1950s. I'm a pediatric 
anesthesiologist at the Geisinger 
Clinic in Danville, Pa. Isaac is a 
premed concentrating in anthro¬ 
pology. Mollie plans to major in 
physics." Jan's wife, Elaine, com¬ 
pleted a fellowship in pediatric 
surgery at P&S in 1983; her broth¬ 
er, Bill Wilt, graduated from the 
Journalism School in 1971; and her 
mother, Mary Wilt, was a 1940 
graduate of the Nursing School. 

Bennett Weinberg: "I'm writing 
a mystery novel set on the Colum¬ 
bia campus. The story involves the 
tunnel system that connects most 
of the major buildings. These tun¬ 
nels, which have attained a kind of 
cult status, have been the scene of 
some fascinating intrigue. They 
were used by the 1968 strikers to 
tap the campus telephone system 
and to make escapes when the 
police raided the occupied build¬ 
ings. Uranium-238 was stolen in 
the 1980s from the world's first 
cyclotron (used during the Man¬ 
hattan Project to aid the creation of 
the first atomic bomb), which still 
is in place on the first floor of 
Pupin Hall, in rooms that are only 
accessible through the tunnels. 

"Can anyone supply me with 
information, rumors or anecdotes 
about the tunnel system? I'm also 
interested in information about 
the Rembrandt oil painting, Man 
With Arms Akimbo, that, before it 
was sold, hung in the president's 
office in Low. I haven't been able 
to get a photo of the painting or 
any details about it or its acquisi¬ 
tion. Any help would be greatly 
appreciated!" E-mail Bennett at 
baw@bawinc.com. 

John Borek: "After working at 
Morgan Stanley for many years, I 
returned to my first career: con¬ 
ceptual artist. Some of you may 



Bennett Weinberg ’71 is writing a mystery novel set on the 
Columbia campus and involving the tunnel system. 


Bookshelf.] The book's editor is 
Jonathan Brent. Robert Conquest 
gave the book a five-page review 
in the September 12 issue of The 
New Republic. 

"I mark my 30th anniversary 
with Amnesty International USA 
this fall. I gave a talk at the JFK 
Library and Museum in Boston 
on October 14 to mark the occa¬ 
sion. See you at reunion." 

Jan Schwartz writes of his 
three-generation Columbia family: 


remember my undergraduate 
pieces: Club Van Cortlandt, in 
which I lived in a transient hotel 
for a year, and Shopping Jessica, a 
performance piece that involved 
wheeling a young Barnard 
woman, Jessica Raimi, around 
campus in a shopping cart. My 
new work is centered on the rela¬ 
tionship of celebrities and their 
fans. In one work. To John, I try to 
make celebrities my fans and sup¬ 
porters. I also have paid an art 
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trainer to write monographs 
about my career. I have a great 
wife, Jacqueline Levine, who 
doesn't mind flights of fancy; two 
wonderful children, Sara Korol 
and Phil Brune, who are not my 
own; and a nephew, Jordan 
Daniel, who is sticking a toe in the 
bracing waters of conceptualism." 

John and I exchanged e-mails 
about the above item that made it 
appear to be, well, conceptual. I 
included the exchange in the 
August eNews. That exchange 
generated readers' comments 
(which by now will have been 
included in the October eNews) 
such as 'I'd like to know what the 
'W' stands for in [John W. Borek], 
literally and of course conceptual¬ 
ly' and 'I laughed so hard when I 
read this that I ... ' To get the real 
deal, get the eNews. If you are 
not receiving it, send me your 
name and e-mail address and I'll 
put you on the list. 


Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 
pappell@aol.com 

Laurence Boorstin transferred to 
the Fairfax, Va., office of DMJM 
Harris, a unit of AECOM Technol¬ 
ogy Corp., a transportation infra¬ 
structure consulting firm. He 
serves there as a project manager 
and principal economist, with 
current project assignments in 
Mexico and Central America. 
Laurence lives in Reston, Va. 

Doug Altabef spent the sum¬ 
mer in Israel, dividing his time 
between Rosh Pina, high above 
the Sea of Galilee (aka Lake Kin- 
neret) and Zichron Yaacov, a his¬ 
toric wine-producing village on 
the coast. Not a bad life. Doug 
concurs with an earlier report we 
received about April's class lun¬ 
cheon, lauding Professor Hilary 
Ballon's "terrific" presentation on 
master builder (and uber-mampu- 
lator) Robert Moses. 

Jamie Katz reports the follow¬ 
ing "melodious" family news: 

"My daughter, Joanna, graduated 
with the Class of '05; she has gone 
into the music business on the 
A&R/management side, after 
summer internships at Atlantic 
and Def Jam Records. My wife, 
Margaret Juntwait, hosts the 
weekly Metropolitan Opera 
broadcast, which is carried world¬ 
wide for 11 million listeners. She is 
only the third host in the 74-year 
history of the program and the 
first woman. Margaret also pre¬ 
sents the evening classical music 
programs on WNYC, NPR's New 
York affiliate. 

"I'm deputy editor of Vibe, 
which was a finalist for this year's 



National Magazine Award in the 
category of general excellence. I 
wrote a profile of Senator Barack 
Obama '83 for the September issue 
(I'll happily send a copy to interest¬ 
ed friends). And my dad, Dick 
Katz, a jazz pianist who has played 
and recorded with such legends as 
Sonny Rollins, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Coleman Hawkins and Lee Konitz 
(and who co-founded Milestone 
Records with Orrin Keepnews '44), 
still performs in New York." 

By the time you read this col¬ 
umn, Gene Ross will be in Iraq. 
"For the past 2\ years, I have been 
a lieutenant colonel in the Army 
and chief of otolaryngology at 
West Point. I will (probably be the 


Radio Mystery Theater, which, as 
its name suggests, publishes audio 
mysteries on CD, in the tradition of 
old-time radio mysteries. He 
recently released seven new titles 
and in April was presented with a 
Raven Award, which is the Mys¬ 
tery Writers of America's version of 
an Oscar (Alfred Hitchcock and 
Vincent Price are among previous 
Raven Award winners, so Steve is 
in rare company). 

Curt Koehler has been "flying 
under the radar screen for many 
years" (it's so hard to fly over 
one); he received tenure last 
spring as a high school social 
studies teacher in (mythical) 
Downers Grove, Ill. 


Gene Ross ’72 is in Iraq; he is a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army and chief of otolaryngology at West Point. 


first '72C alumnus to) be 
deployed to Iraq in Operation 
Iraqi Freedom. I will be in com¬ 
mand of the 207th Medical Team 
(head and neck), which will be a 
12 -person surgical specialty aug¬ 
mentation team supporting and 
superimposed upon the Combat 
Support Hospital (used to be 
called MASH) treating the bulk of 
the head and neck injuries to U.S. 
and coalition soldiers and injured 
Iraqi civilians. I will be the ear, 
nose and throat component, but 
we also will have neurosurgery, 
ophthalmology, anesthesiology 
and supporting staff. I expect to 
be gone about eight months, but it 
could be more. It certainly will be 
the most intense and informative 
experience of my life, and I will 
make every effort to do a great 
job. I'll contact you from there if I 
am able, and will report when I 
return next summer." We all hope 
Gene stays safe, and we look for¬ 
ward to hearing from him. 

Bob Rubin also was at the lun¬ 
cheon and chose the same word, 
"terrific," to describe it. 

Keep those e-mails coming in. 
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Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 
New Haven, CT 06515 


betra@aeroplastics.com 


I recently dropped off a freshman 
on Carman 13 — same as it ever 
was; same as it ever was ... 

In order of appearance, hither 
we goest: Michael Shapiro is in 
his fourth year as the music direc¬ 
tor of the Chappaqua Orchestra; 
he took his Frankenstein — The 
Movie Score on the road for Hal¬ 
loween 2005 in the Berkshires and 
Boston. He has three new works 
premiering in the 2005-06 season. 

Steven Oney runs the Cape Cod 


Albert "Chip" Ingram is coor¬ 
dinator of the Educational Psy¬ 
chology and Instructional Technol¬ 
ogy program at Kent State (yes, 
that Kent State); his daughter, 
Stephanie, attends there. Chip 
recently became interim director 
of the Faculty Professional Devel¬ 
opment Center. 

Tom Johnson says hi to all the 
12th-floor John Jayers; he is an 
architect and the director of the 
Design Resource Institute and 
lives in Seattle. His daughter, 
Amanda, moved to NYC and is a 
buyer/manager for Gigantic. 

Don Jensen's latest book. The 
Timeline History of Baseball, was 
published in April. 

Interesting stuff ... there must 
be more out there. Let us know! 
Hasta. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


For the second time this year, it is 
my sad obligation to report a class¬ 
mate's death. While vacationing in 
France with his family, Tara 
Hansen was killed in a head-on 
collision. His wife, Anu, said Tara 
was fulfilling a "lifelong dream" of 
touring the Loire Valley and the 
beautiful chateaux that he had 
studied three decades earlier while 
a student at Horace Mann. She 
also told of Tara's love of Colum¬ 
bia, and the frequent trips to cam¬ 
pus with his sons, Tarun (20) and 
Amar (17). A resident of Fort Lee, 
N.J., Tara was a real estate broker. 
We will all miss his quick wit, 
warm smile and hearty laugh. 

At the time I am writing this 
column, it is still impossible to 
contact the half-dozen or so 
classmates living in the Gulf 


states battered by Hurricane Kat¬ 
rina. Due to the relocation of the 
refugees, I call upon their friends 
to pass along any news you have 
as they gradually reappear. We 
sincerely hope they have avoided 
harm's way and look forward to 
finding ways to assist them in 
rebuilding their lives. 

While searching the Internet 
for news of Ronald Mason, pres¬ 
ident of Jackson State University 
in Mississippi (directly north of 
New Orleans), up popped anoth¬ 
er story from Jackson. The AP 
item featured the ever-present 
Abbe Lowell and his successful 
defense of a prominent Mississip¬ 
pi attorney who was accused of 
bribing State Supreme Court 
judges. This should free up some 
time for Abbe's defense of 
"superlobbyist" Jack Abramoff, 
who is under federal indictment 
on a laundry list of charges rang¬ 
ing from bilking Indian tribes of 
millions of dollars to using those 
funds to bribe federal officials. 
Abbe is a partner in the Chad- 
bourne & Parke law firm. 

Also in harm's way is one of 
the sons of Tom Sawicki, who is 
the deputy director of AIPAC's 
Jerusalem office. (AIPAC is a pro- 
Israel lobbying group.) Writing in 
their Near East Report, Tom says 
that his son was doing his manda¬ 
tory military service and was 
assigned to Gaza as part of the 
country's "disengagement." 

Closer to home, Richard Chen 
has changed careers. After 15 
years at Wood Textures, a New 
Jersey furniture wholesaler, he has 
become a partner of Signature 
Business Solutions in Edison, N.J. 
The company is a value-added 
reseller of accounting packages 
and other infrastructure software. 

In a further sign of the gentri- 
fication of Morningside Heights, 

I was walking past our storied 
Tom's Restaurant the other day 
and saw that the day's special 
was Chicken Francoise. As a 
famous bard said, "The times 
they are a-changing." 

With the world filled with tur¬ 
moil, it is important to stay in 
touch. Please take a moment to 
send an e-mail with an update on 
your life adventure and informa¬ 
tion on what's happened to our 
classmates — especially those liv¬ 
ing in the Gulf states. 



Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073-1067 


rcnl6@columbia.edu 


Dave Gawarecki continues his 
archeological endeavors in War¬ 
saw. This is his third time there 
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(his family is from the region), 
and he's glad to be back. Dave 
says that Warsaw is large and 
unmanageable, somewhat chaot¬ 
ic by Polish standards, particular¬ 
ly after Krakow and Poznan, but 
he loves it there. Always a joker, 
Dave says, "Grave robbing was 
not without its pleasures, but it's 
nice to have clean fingernails 
again and bookstores that aren't 
50 km away. The women here 
aren't as beautiful as in Krakow 
— with any luck. I'll stay out of 
trouble, but one never knows." 

It's good to know that the e- 
mailings the Reunion Committee 
began early this year have had an 
impact! Bill Ross says that he has 
not been to Columbia in a while, 
but that the e-mails have helped 
him feel more connected than he 
has been in a long time. 

Robert A. Sclafani enjoyed our 
30th reunion. He had fun telling 
old stories with Robert "Bum" 
Phelps (and his lovely wife, Nina 
'76 Barnard), Guy Golembiews- 
ki. Jay Lindsay ("the white 
man"), Floyd Warren (he 
dropped sulfuric acid on Bob in 
chem lab), Stewie Lazow, 

Richard Granofsky, Richard 
Koretz, Jose Martinez and Molly 
Hoeflich, who may have been the 
only Barnard alumna who signed 
up for both reunions. Bob was 
walking to Richard Witten's 
place for the reception and got a 
call from Stephen Messina '75E. 
Bob told him Phelps would be 
there and Steve remembered 
Phelps posting a copy of his Har¬ 
vard rejection letter in his Car¬ 
man room (with the appropriate 


Several classmates have sons or 
daughters in the Class of 2009: 
Barry Berger (Julie), Jonathan 
Mohrer (Daniel) and Barry Sor¬ 
rels (Avery). 
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Stanford University 
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Stanford, CA 94305-2085 
caml31@columbia.edu 


After graduating from the Col¬ 
lege, John Markowitz stayed on 
to take pre-med courses then 
earned an M.A. in art history 
before leaving Columbia for med¬ 
ical school (he graduated in '82). 
John is a research psychiatrist at 
the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute and an adjunct associate 
professor of clinical psychiatry at 
Columbia as well as clinical pro¬ 
fessor of psychiatry at Weill Med¬ 
ical College of Cornell University 
across town. John recently mar¬ 
ried Barbara Milrod, who like 
him is a P&S graduate ('84). John 
does research on psychotherapy 
and medication treatments for 
depression, anxiety and personal¬ 
ity disorders. 


Dave Gawarecki ’75 continues his archeological work in 
Warsaw; this is his third time there. 


expletive added). When he saw 
Phelps, Phelps confirmed the 
story. Both knew Larry Hunter 
'74, who was a wild guy whom 
many others also remembered. 
Bob's only complaint is that it 
would have been nice if we could 
have visited our old dorm rooms 
and other places (damn security!). 
Bob stayed in Carman and took 
Koretz and Phelps on a short 
tour, which may have brought 
back too many bad vibes (espe¬ 
cially the graffiti on the top floor 
stairs). Bob snuck into Hartley 
and was amazed at the difference 
since the renovation. 

Barry Pinchoff also told us, 
"Great reunion — now enough 
rest. Get back to work!" Barry, we 
already are working! We plan to 
continue the e-mails as well as 
plan other events to keep us con¬ 
nected in years between reunions. 
Watch your mailboxes! 


"My daughter (19) chose to go 
to Swarthmore rather than 
Columbia," he reports, "and my 
stepson (11) is too young to 
choose. Last summer, though, I 
realized an old desire when my 
daughter and I took the Columbia 
mixology course in the Mathemat¬ 
ics building and became accredit¬ 
ed bartenders." 

Bruce Bank practices hematol¬ 
ogy and medical oncology in 
suburban Chicago. He is married 
and has a daughter in high 
school. Any College friends in 
the area who would like to get in 
touch can e-mail him: bruceb@ 
northwestoncology.com. 

The Class of 2005 included chil¬ 
dren of two '76ers: Clifford 
Kwame Carson, son of Clifford 
Carson, and Michael Dial, son of 
Stephen Dial. Jenny Merkin, 
daughter of Ezra Merkin, is a 
member of the Class of 2009. 



David Gorman 
111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


Pop quiz: Of the Class of 1977, 
who lives closest to campus now? 
Dunno, but a likely contender 
would be Russ Behrman, who 
has lived three blocks away from 
Carman for 17 years. He and his 
wife, Cindy, have raised two sons 
there, punk rocker Matthew (15) 
and soccer player Zachary (11). 
Russ reports vast changes in the 
neighborhood, which comes as no 
surprise to anyone who has 
passed through in the last decade. 
What I had not realized is that the 
area has become what Russ calls 
"a real family neighborhood." 

Russ earned an M.B.A. at Colum¬ 
bia in 1984 and is in his 21st year 
at CBS, where he works in sales, 
"pricing commercial time for CBS 
and sister network UPN." He is 
weathering the midlife crisis with 
only a few bruises from in-line 
skating ("I have skated in every 
borough"). 

Russ and fellow WKCR alum 
Steve Teitelbaum did a Civil 
War mini-tour this past summer, 
visiting battle sites and — side 
trip — attending a minor-league 
ballgame. Steve's daughter, 
Rebecca, is in her freshman year 
at Lafayette College. 

Our yearbook editor, Scott 
Morgan, is a partner at Weiner, 
Millo and Morgan in New York, 
where he is a trial lawyer in injury 
and liability cases. He reports: 
"Last book read was The Iliad (just 
kidding)"; this reminded me that 
Scott also is a Jester alum. 

If you just want the condensed 
version of Jim Reiman's story, he 
followed a career from law into 
business. But let's take a moment 
to glance at a less abridged ver¬ 
sion. Jim attended law school at 
Northwestern and remained in 
the Chicago area, practicing law 
at various firms for 18 years. Busi¬ 
ness litigation led to business law, 
which led to consulting, which ... 
well, as Jim says, "I rode the dot¬ 
com wave into consulting, and 
when one of my consulting clients 
asked me to join the company, I 
left the professional services 
world for the business world." 

Eventually, Jim bought the 
company, and he now lives 
between Winnetka and the cities 
in eastern China where he oper¬ 
ates a chain of cell phone stores. 
Living at 38,000 feet remains the 
least satisfactory part of what Jim 
describes as "an extraordinarily 
exciting and rewarding profes¬ 
sional life," though he credits his 
wife, Beth, and their children, 
Anne (16) and Steve (13), for not 
merely tolerating but supporting 


him in his "career machinations." 

Recent publications, fiction: Ron 
Fried has published a novel (his 
second), Christmas in Paris, 2002. 
Recent publications, nonfiction: 
Jerry Friedman will publish Is 
Labor Dead?, which he describes as 
"a book on the decline of the Labor 
Movement and the implications for 
democratic governance" adding 
that it "builds on ideas developed 
long ago in CC and studying labor 
economics with Dean Aaron 
Warner." Jerry's older daughter, 
Rosa, attended summer classes at 
Barnard "to test whether she wants 
to go to school in New York." 

Update, please. 
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Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


Summer is long gone as you read 
this, and we are wondering about 
the Lions' chances of fielding a 
solid basketball team this winter. 
Where does the bloody time go? 

Something fun we missed was 
Steve Bargonetti playing in the 
orchestra for the revival of Shake¬ 
speare's Two Gentlemen of Verona 
in Central Park's Delacorte The¬ 
atre this summer. He also will be 
a featured musician in the musi¬ 
cal adaptation of The Color Purple 
on Broadway. Steve will be music 
composer for the soon-to-be-seen 
TV show. Get Healthy, Get Happy 
with Dr. Di. (His wife is Dr. Diane 
Gioia Bargonetti.) With Bob Den¬ 
ver gone, thank goodness the 
small screen now has something 
for us to look forward to ... but 
wait, there's more ... 

Steve can be heard daily on 
Sesame Street playing seven dif¬ 
ferent stringed instruments. Steve 
and Diane own and operate Bars 
of Joy Music, where they com¬ 
pose and produce TV and radio 
commercials as well as film and 
theater pieces. They both have 
received the ASCAP and Bill¬ 
board Songwriting Awards. The 
New York Times exclaimed: "So 
what's better than hearing the 
inspired guitar playing of Steve 
Bargonetti" and the "galvanizing 
sounds which the couple com¬ 
posed." Steve plays guitar with 
such notables as Sting, Eric Clap¬ 
ton, B.B. King, Aretha Franklin 
and Faith Hill. 

We also missed the July wed¬ 
ding of Mitchell Halpem and 
Amy Friedman '77 Barnard. It is 
Mitch's second marriage, Amy's 
first, and was reported as "a beau¬ 
tiful event at the Lotos Club in 
Manhattan." The couple was reac¬ 
quainted after decades when 
Mitch's good friend, Tom Mariam, 
married Alyce in August 2000. 
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Mitch and Amy were seated at the 
same table. So Yenta credits to 
Tom for this one. 

"What was truly amazing, 
though, was that everyone stand¬ 
ing under the chuppah (except the 
rabbi) was a joint Stuyvesant and 
Columbia graduate. Besides the 
bride and groom were the bride's 
brothers, Gary and Lloyd Fried¬ 
man, Tom, and Kenneth Hupart 
'77E. Trudy Balch '78 Barnard was 
a guest." The Columbians per¬ 
formed a chorus of Roar, Lion, Roar 
during the reception. 

Mitch moved back to New 
York this spring after 25 years in 
the San Francisco area. Amy and 
Mitch live a long punt away from 
Baker Field in Inwood. 

Professor Edward J. Eberle, of 
the Roger Williams University 
School of Law, writes, "The big 
news for us is that my daughter, 
Sarah (17), has joined the Columbia 
community with the Class of 2009. 
We moved her in during a week¬ 
end; it took three bins of stuff and 
some trips to the local hardware 
stores, but now she is domiciled in 
John Jay, in a single, no less. 


"Things have sure improved 
since we went to Columbia: 
Campus looks beautiful, and we 
were blessed with quite a nice 
day, although hot. The move-in 
was well organized. We had a 
nice lunch at Casa Italiana, set up 
for alumni families. It's a funny 
but great experience to move a 
child in to your alma mater! 
Makes me want to go back!" 

"I am the founding co-director 
of ArtsPower National Touring 
Theatre, a producer of profes¬ 
sional Actors' Equity musicals 
and dramas," writes Mark Black¬ 
man, "most of which are based 
on popular or classic books for 
young readers. This year — our 
20 th anniversary season — we 
will tour 10 different productions 
to hundreds of regional theaters, 
cultural centers, university audi¬ 
toriums and schools in 45 states. 
As director of development and 
marketing, I raise funds for the 
organization and coordinate our 
national marketing efforts 
(www.artspower.org). 

"My wife, Elizabeth, is an asso¬ 
ciate professor of special educa¬ 
tion at Queens College, and our 
daughter, Alyssa (11), is a talented 
fifth grader. We stay in touch with 
former Columbia jazz band mem¬ 
bers Tom Bisdale and Rob Free- 
berg and their families. Occasion¬ 
ally, I run into Joe Vidulich, 
Richard Levy and Bob Kent '77 


around Montclair, N.J., where we 
live. Columbia longa, vita brevis ." 

From out West, Mike Eisen- 
berg notes, "I've been on the 
computer science faculty at the 
University of Colorado (Boulder) 
since 1992. My wife, Ann, and I 
teach courses together, and spend 
much of our time wrangling our 
son Adam (4) and terrier Rhombi 
(8). I never expected to arrive at a 
point where I had a wife, kid, 
house, job and dog. (Well, I sort 
of expected to have a dog.) I sup¬ 
pose you could say that I'm turn¬ 
ing into my dad. But my dad is 
much more hip." 

My former floormate, Robert D. 
Blank M.D., Ph.D., endocrinology. 
University of Wisconsin Medical 
School, checks in with the follow¬ 
ing, "My wife. Sue Coppersmith 
'78 MIT, and I are faculty members 
here. Daughter Deborah is in first 
grade. This summer's highlight 
was Sue and I speaking at the 
Kavli Institute for Theoretical 
Physics conference on 'Friction, 
Fracture and Earthquake Physics.' 
(Correspondent's note: Yes, the 
very same things we discussed 


back in John Jay lounge, it seems.) 
This is the first time we are both 
on the same program. I am the 
interloper here, as my talk on 
'Genetics of Fracture' is best seen 
as cultural enrichment for the 
physicists. We have been here for 
about five years. UW is a good 
place — excellent colleagues, gen¬ 
erally strong students and a cul¬ 
ture that values research and 
scholarship. Of course, we miss 
NYC and our former digs in the 
West Village, but life is easy here, 
and we visit regularly." 

Staying with our "far from 
Times Square theme" we heard 
from Rafik Beekun Ph.D., who is 
professor of management and 
strategy at the University of 
Nevada. "I am president of the 
Association of Mus lim Social Sci¬ 
entists of the USA. I recently fin¬ 
ished writing a book on strategic 
planning that will be published 
this fall, and am working on a 
new book for next year." 

We close with New York news 
and philosophy from Thomas A. 
Bisdale. "It is interesting that, as 
we approach and pass the half- 
century mark, our concerns for 
the future focus more on our chil¬ 
dren than ourselves. A colleague 
recently reported he had made 
the last payment on his daugh¬ 
ter's education. With two sons 
looking to start college next fall 
and a daughter to follow, I expect 


my last payment will come from 
my estate. My sons and I recently 
attended an information session 
and tour on campus, which was 
so well done I was set to apply all 
over again. Probably wouldn't get 
in. We'll see about the boys. 

"All three kids are carrying on 
the family musical tradition, two 
on sax and one contrarian on 
trumpet; I've been playing in our 
town's community band for the 
last few years. It's hard to believe 
but this is my 25th year in the 
general counsel's office of The 
Hearst Corp., keeping the world 
safe for Cosmopolitan, Esquire and 
Good Housekeeping ; we're looking 
forward to moving into our new 
tower rising above 8th Avenue 
and 57th Street next year." 

At least a few from our class 
stuck with journalism. Edward 
Deitch claims, "Columbia is 
never far from our minds. My 
wife, Carla Engler, and I live on 
106th Street, use the Columbia 
gym and send our children, 

Wylie (10) and Will (6) to the 
Columbia Grammar and Prepara¬ 
tory School, which was affiliated 
with the College a couple hun¬ 
dred years ago or so. I've spent 
the better part of 20 years at NBC 
Nightly News with Tom Brokaw 
(and now Brian Williams), where 
I am a senior producer. For 3 \ 
years. I've written a weekly wine 
column for MSNBC.com. I do a 
weekly television version of it for 
NBC Mobile (you can see me on 
your cell phone), so all wine sug¬ 
gestions are appreciated. 

"Carla is the fashion and beau¬ 
ty creative director at Ladies Home 
Journal and therefore the resident 
member of the fashion police. We 
spend most of our free time on 
the North Fork of Long Island, 
where Wylie broke his arm this 
summer but taught himself to 
wakeboard within days of getting 
his cast off. I'm interested in 
knowing who else from our class 
is in journalism and communica¬ 
tions. You can e-mail me at 
edwarddeitchl@yahoo.com." 

That was a busy column; I need 
a drink. I think I'll check in with 
Ed on my Treo ... write soon. 


Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
rklappermd@aol.com 

Vin Saia went to Stanford's Grad¬ 
uate School of Business, graduat¬ 
ing in 1985. He is president and 
general manager of Exhibitgroup 
Giltspur, Boston Division, the 
world's largest designer and man¬ 
ufacturer of trade show exhibits. 
Vin lives in Wrentham, Mass., 
with his wife, Diane Ponte, and 


their children, Joseph (16), Maria 
(12) and Victoria (11). 

Pedro Segarra M.D. specializes 
in obstetrics/gynecology and 
breast diseases. His practice is in 
Manhattan: 1430 2nd Ave., 212- 
737-0641. 

George V. Sweeting has lived 
in Park Slope, Brooklyn, for almost 
20 years with his wife, Karen, son, 
Philip, and daughter, Naomi. After 
Columbia, George attended GSAS 
and earned a Ph.D. in U.S. eco¬ 
nomic history. "Since the mid- 
1980s, I have been doing applied 
policy research for New York City, 
focusing on tax policy, education 
and economic development. In 
1996,1 joined the city's nonparti¬ 
san Independent Budget Office, 
where I am deputy director." 

George saw some old friends at 
the 25th reunion and would love 
to be in touch. E-mail him: george 
sweeting@mindspring.com. 

After 27 years in New York 
City, Jace G. Weaver moved to 
Athens, Ga., where he founded 
the Institute of Native American 
Studies at the University of Geor¬ 
gia. Jace is a religion professor 
and adjunct professor of law 
there. His wife, Laura, teaches in 
the English department and the 
Native American studies pro¬ 
gram. Besides receiving a J.D. at 
the Law School and a Ph.D. at 
Union Theological Seminary, Jace 
has authored or edited eight 
books, with another on the way. 

Fernando Koatz travels quite a 
bit to South America and West¬ 
ern Europe on business. He 
keeps in touch with many class¬ 
mates, including Alan J. Gerson, 
David Edelstein and Marty 
Bedigian. "I still love living in 
NYC with my wife and two 


Submit Your Photo! 

CCT is happy to run high- 
quality photos of alumni 
gatherings, weddings and 
other important occasions. 
Wedding photos should 
include a minimum of two 
Columbia graduates; the 
more alumni, the better. 
Photos may be print or digi¬ 
tal (minimum 300 dpi jpg). 
Please include the name of 
the event, date, location, 
full names and class years 
of everyone pictured, and 
photographer credit. 

Send photo and caption infor¬ 
mation to Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
or cct@columbia.edu. 


Rafik Beekun ’78 is professor of management and strategy 
at the University of Nevada. 
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Five '81 alumni gathered in southern France in early August for a 
birthday party thrown by Tom Glocer for his wife, Maarit. In 
attendance were (left to right) Glocer, Stephen Klein, Charles 
Murphy, Joe Tortorici and David Wasserman. At far right is family 
friend Steve Gottlieb. 


sons," Fernando says. 

Fernando Ortiz Jr. sends "con¬ 
gratulations to the Class of 1979 
for distinguishing itself by having 
the greatest number of [2005] John 
Jay Associate level donors with 
53. Outstanding! The 2005 John 
Jay awards ceremony at The Plaza 
was a huge success. As one of the 
recipients, thank you to everyone 
who contributed. A special thanks 
to blue blazer-clad Brooks Klim- 
ley, my co-chair, and the organiz¬ 
ing committee for their efforts and 
generous contributions to this 
wonderful event. Until the Lion 
roars ... !" 

Frank Aquila is a partner in 
the mergers and acquisitions 
group at Sullivan & Cromwell. In 
June, he was awarded the 2005 
Burton Award for Legal Excel¬ 
lence for an article he wrote on 
takeover defenses. 

Brewer Shettles works in the 
music business with his record 
label. Liquid Fusion. Recent pro¬ 
jects include the shooting/editing 
of music video for R&B artists 
Innate Forte while the group was 
on a promotional tour of the Unit¬ 
ed States from Great Britain. Brew¬ 
er is "successfully trading equity 
stock options to fund getting pri¬ 
vately-owned record labels off the 
ground. In the music business? 
Please e-mail liquid.fusion@ 
verizon.net." Brewer volunteers 
with Columbia's ARC program. 

Ray Woodcock '82L, '83 Busi¬ 
ness is "commencing another go- 
round. This time it's a Ph.D. pro¬ 
gram in parks and recreation at 
Indiana University, the Cornell of 
the Midwest. Persons seeking the 
first half of an explanation may 
find it in my out-of-print book. 
Take the Bar and Beat Me, still avail¬ 
able as a free download some¬ 
where." Current contact: PO Box 


7844, Bloomington, IN 47407. 

Happily settled in California 
for the past 20 years, Andrew 
Coulter specializes in tax-advan¬ 
taged portfolios for the UBS 
Wealth Management, Private 
Clients Group. He is married and 
his hobbies include culinary arts, 
sports and rare cars. 

Also writing from California is 
Alton Byrd, president/CEO of 
Clear Focus Coaching, a group of 
companies specializing in execu¬ 
tive coaching, consulting and eth¬ 
nic branch marketing. Alton and 
his wife, Francine, live in Elk 
Grove, Calif. "My son. Miles, is in 
school in London, where I lived 
for 20 years, and also playing bas¬ 
ketball there. My 20-year-old 
daughter, Alana, is a sophomore 
at Sacramento City College and 
employed at Wells Fargo Bank as 
a business banker. She will attend 
the Academy of Art in San Fran¬ 
cisco, starting in January, to 
become a fashion designer." 

Pat Ankuda lives in Spring- 
field, Vt., where he practices law 
at Parker &. Ankuda. Pat has 
been "happily married for 19 
wonderful years to Debbie. We 
have three kids: Alexis, Zack and 
Joe. I keep in touch with some of 
the 5 Jay gang. Stop in and see us 
anytime." 

Howard Wallick lives in Brook¬ 
lyn with his family. He has been 
married for 25 years and has three 
children. His oldest, Ben, will 
spend a pre-college year in Israel. 
Floward works in real estate 
development and investment. He 
volunteers with the UJA-Federa- 
tion of New York and chairs the 
Israel engagement scholarship 
committee. Howard lends his 
voice as bass singer for the Brook¬ 
lyn Jewish Community Chorus, 
which had its debut performance 


at Lincoln Center in June. 

By the time you read this. Bob 
Klapper will have returned from 
his annual trip to the mountains 
of Carrara, Italy, where he sculpt¬ 
ed in Michelangelo's quarry, cre¬ 
ating orthopedic figures of emo¬ 
tional torment in stone. If you're 
interested in seeing any of these 
sculptures, you can check out 
www.hiphelp.com and click on 
"profiles." 

If you think the column is 
exciting to read, it also is exciting 
to put together. I leave you with 
just one thought, "Men make 
plans, and God laughs." So con¬ 
tinue to live like tomorrow is not 
guaranteed. God bless; see you 
next issue. 


Michael Brown 

§1 669 Yorktown PI. 

M Paramus, NJ 07652 
mcb58@columbia.edu 

I hope you had a great summer 
and your fall has been one of 
crisp cool mornings and perfect 
sleeping weather. It was nice to 
see many of you at the Homecom¬ 
ing game as we enjoyed the fes¬ 
tivities. Now, let's catch up with 
your classmates with news gath¬ 
ered at June's Reunion Weekend. 

Les Allen was joined by his 
wife and children for the Friday 
night class dinner at the Columbia 
Club. Les is a doctor in Manhas- 
set, N.Y. 

Ricardo Rodriguez is an inter¬ 
nal medicine specialist practicing 
in New Jersey. He has a son in the 
Class of '07. 

Joshua Stolow came in from 
San Antonio, where he is a physi¬ 
cian specializing in adult rheuma¬ 
tology. 

Mike Montgomery joined us 
from Michigan for reunion. Since 
college, Mike has been a U.S. 
diplomat (including a stint in 
that other Colombia), an econom¬ 
ic developer and now is a 
fundraising consultant with the 
Remington Group. Among other 
things, he is helping fundraise 
for the National Martin Luther 
King Jr. Memorial that will be 
built on the mall in Washington, 
D.C. He has been married for 17 
years to Julie and is the father of 
Hannah (13), Madeline (10) and 
John (8). After spending college 
in Hartley, Jay and Livingston, 
the 25th gave Mike the opportu¬ 
nity to finally realize his lifelong 
dream of living in Carman. 

Diogenes Kekatos and his 
wife, Debbie, joined us at the class 
dinner on Saturday night. He is a 
partner at Seeger Weiss in NYC, 
where he focuses on complex fed¬ 
eral litigation. 

Elliot Schachner, our WKCR 


friend, is an assistant attorney 
with the New York Department of 
Justice. 

Boris Datskovsky came from 
Philadelphia, where he is a math 
professor at Temple. He specializes 
in numbers theory and lie algebras. 

Sam McPherson, a reunion 
veteran, joined us for the week¬ 
end activities. He is an advertis¬ 
ing executive and plays jazz on 
the weekends. 

Mark Lange, another reunion 
stalwart, is a securities analyst 
with Legg Mason in Baltimore. 

Lou DeLaura checked in from 
Virginia, where he lives with his 
wife and six children. After a long 
stay in Texas, where he taught 
architecture and schooled the staff 
in basketball at Rice, Lou found 
the Lord and moved to the Char- 
lotteville area. 

Ed Erlich is in Jackson Miss., 
where he is a v.p. with Jackson 
Iron & Metals Co. He came out of 
Hurricane Katrina fairly well and 
sends his regards to Doug Evans. 

Alan Dagen lives with his wife 
and three boys in Weston, Fla. He 
is an attorney in private practice 
specializing in personal and busi¬ 
ness disputes. 

Congratulations to Sean Clerkin 
on the admittance of his daughter, 
Bridget, to the Class of '09. 

Hope to see you soon. Drop me 
an e-mail. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11, 2006 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
td2l65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 

DEVELOPMENT Paul Staller 
ps2247@columbia.edu 
212-870-2194 
Jeff Pundyk 

20 E. 35th St., Apt. 8D 
New York, NY 10016 
jprmdyk@yahoo.com 

In 1981, Ronald Reagan took 
office. Before the year was out, he 
had been shot, nominated Sandra 
Day O'Conner to the Supreme 
Court and fired striking air traffic 
controllers. In 1981, Oakland won 
the Super Bowl, the Dodgers won 
the World Series, Boston won the 
NBA championship and the 
Islanders won the Stanley Cup. 
MTV went on the air, Pac Man 
ruled the video arcades. Sailing by 
Christopher Cross dominated the 
Grammys, Hill Street Blues was 
must-see television and Raiders of 
the Lost Ark came out. I had a full 
head of hair. 

It's almost 25 years later and 
MTV is still around. Reagan is 
not. O'Conner has retired, as has 
Pac Man. And, sadly, my hair — 
well, let's not talk about my hair. 
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I bring this up as a gentle 
reminder that our 25th reunion is 
scheduled for the weekend of June 
8-11,2006. This gives you almost 
eight months to lose weight, get 
your cosmetic surgery of choice 
and find a suitable trophy wife or 
trophy significant other. Plenty of 
time, so save the date. (Planning is 
taking place now. If anybody has 
any ideas or interest in getting 
involved, drop me a line.) 


retreat and conference center in 
the New York area. Classmates, if 
you know of 200-plus bucolic and 
available acres, feel free to give a 
holler (jdm71@columbia.edu)!" 
This makes Paul well qualified to 
pray that the real estate bubble 
does not burst. Paul, please put in 
a good word for Murray Hill, my 
neighborhood. 

Tom Kelliher teaches at North- 
ridge Prep in Niles, Ill. He writes: 


Tom Kelliher ’8i teaches at Northridge Prep in Niles, Ill., 
and leads two Civil War trips each summer for students. 


Now, I direct your attention to 
the photo accompanying this 
entry. Five classmates gathered in 
southern France in August for a 
birthday party thrown by Tom 
Glocer for his wife, Maarit. In 
addition to Tom, CEO at Reuters 
in London, are (from left) Stephen 
Klein, who runs Conversagent, a 
Manhattan-based software compa¬ 
ny; Charles Murphy, an invest¬ 
ment banker at Credit Suisse in 
London; Joe Tortorici, a lawyer 
based in Prague with Weil, Got- 
shal and Manges; and David 
Wasserman, who develops com¬ 
mercial and residential real estate. 
Also pictured is Steve Gottlieb, 
who claims to have attended a 
university in New Haven. 

Note the table adjacent to the 
boys. It appears to be laden with 
many fine wines and — dare I 
speculate? — an array of exotic 
semi-soft cheeses. Well, done, gen¬ 
tlemen, well done. But you are 
supposed to be men of power and 
wealth. Where are your bulging 
bellies and fleshy jowls indicating 
prosperity and good health? Why 
are you standing in the out of 
doors like commoners? Frankly, 
I'm a little embarrassed for you. 

Back in the middle of the 
U.S.A., where our cheese does not 
run, Paul Marcovitch and his 
wife, Christine Young, are new 
(first-time) parents. Their son. 

Will Ezra Marcovitch, arrived on 
April 11. Paul and Christine met 
during law school and married in 
1994. Paul is practicing law and 
parenthood in Chicago. 

James D. Moche is another 
(relatively) new parent. His 
almost 2-year-old daughter, 
Raphaela, toddles around the 
Columbia neighborhood where 
the family lives. James writes: 
"After a long tour of duty as a 
management consultant at Price- 
waterhouseCoopers and a brief 
fling with rabbinical school, I 
started a strategic planning prac¬ 
tice, Collaborative Success, spe¬ 
cializing in nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions. Currently, I am helping one 
nonprofit build a large Jewish 


"I have been teaching in the 
Chicago area for 15 years. I run 
two Civil War trips each summer 
for our students. We visit Harp¬ 
er's Ferry, Bull Rim, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg. We also visit 
museums, monuments and 
memorials in Washington, D.C." 

Eli Hauser '81E works at Solid- 
Works Corp. in Concord, Mass., 
developing market models, opera¬ 
tional performance metrics and 
pricing simulations. He describes 
the work thusly: "Interesting, 
obscure and difficult to explain at 
dinner parties." Eli and Wendy, 
his wife of 18 years, have three 
children. Eli continues: "I find my 
Columbia background in profes¬ 
sional-level competitive digres¬ 
sion plays an important, albeit 
marginally successful, role for me 
in trying to give the kids advice 
on life and television as we know 
it." Sounds like the perfect addi¬ 
tion to any dinner party. 

When last we heard from 
Michael Schatman, he and his 
family were preparing to move 
from Pennsylvania to Seattle. 
Michael reports that the crossing 
was smooth, the Schatmans have 
taken the mandatory caffeine 
booster shots and they are settling 
in nicely. 

Stay tuned for minute-by- 
minute reports on my hair weave 
as we draw closer to the big June 
reunion. 



Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 


weisman@comcast.net 

[CCT welcomes Andrew Weis¬ 
man as the Class of 1982 corre¬ 
spondent. Please send your news 
to him: weisman@comcast.net.] 

It's 23 years later and it's "so far, 
so good." Still living and working 
in the greater New York area and 
still happily married to the same 
Barnard woman I met 24 years 
ago while signing up for a gym 


class; Jody, nee Abramowitz. Team 
Weisman, however, has expanded 
to include two daughters, Hannah 
(15) and Isabelle (12), and a son, 
Henry (4). Cute kids, but we 
spend a lot of time watching soc¬ 
cer and attending music lessons ... 

Following the College, I earned 
a master's in international business 
at SIPA. Then, in a futile effort to 
avoid having to work, I accepted a 
fellowship from the Business 
School to do a Ph.D. Currently 
ABD (all but dissertation), but hop¬ 
ing to convince the school to let me 
complete the degree on the 
grounds that two years ago I won 
the Bemstein/Fabozzi Jacobs Levy 
award for outstanding paper pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of Portfolio 
Management and the following year 
won the Global Alternative Invest¬ 
ment Management research paper 
of the year. So far. I've been told to 
get bent, but hope springs eternal. 

I'm a managing director at 
Merrill Lynch, heading up the 
firm's research, risk management 
and portfolio optimization efforts 
in the hedge fund arena. The 
work is challenging but incredibly 
interesting, if that sort of thing 
interests you. 

I look forward to writing about 
all of you, so please send your 
news to me: weisman@comcast.net. 

Received at the CCT office: Eric 
Laursen writes, "Since I haven't 
done this before, I figured it's my 
turn. Here's an update on my 
doings: 

"After picking up a master's 
from SIPA two years after gradua¬ 
tion, I embarked on a career as a 
financial and political journalist. 
Since then. I've participated in two 
magazine start-ups, one of which. 
Plan Sponsor, a monthly for pen¬ 
sion fund executives. I'm proud to 
say is still going strong. As an 
independent writer and editor for 
some years now. I've contributed 
everywhere from Institutional 
Investor to the Village Voice, Invest¬ 
ment Dealers Digest to The Nation, 
and the AICPA Journal of Accoun¬ 
tancy to In These Times and World 
War III Illustrated. I live in Manhat¬ 
tan with my longtime soulmate, 
Mary V. Dearborn '84 GSAS. 

"I've also been an activist, 
organizer and media wrangler 
for direct-action protests against 
the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Afghan and 
Iraq occupations and the Repub¬ 
lican National Convention in 
New York. In 2002, when the 
International Solidarity Move¬ 
ment held its first 'Freedom Sum¬ 
mer' in the occupied Palestinian 
territories, I began doing media 
outreach for the activists — 
including Herbert 'Steve' Quester 
'85 — going to the occupied West 
I Bank and Gaza Strip to partici¬ 


pate in the Palestinian-led non¬ 
violent resistance movement. I've 
been working off and on with the 
ISM New York chapter since. 

"This has been some of the 
most rewarding work of my life, 
because I'm helping to bring 
attention to activists who are sav¬ 
ing lives literally every day, at 
great risk to their own, in one of 
the most dangerous places on 
earth. Mainstream media cover¬ 
age of the Palestinian side of the 
story is poor to nonexistent, so 
I've helped spread the message 
by organizing press conferences 
and a fairly steady stream of 
press releases. 

"All the best to my classmates, 
and here's hoping for more news 
from the rest of you!" 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

Michael Fatale is the state tax attor¬ 
ney who initiated the multi-state 
settlement with WorldCom/MCI 
that is receiving news coverage. 

I saw David Newman on the 
CBS Early Show speaking about 
the U.S. Open. David is the man¬ 
aging director of marketing and 
communications for the U.S. Ten¬ 
nis Association. He was a panelist 
at our 20th reunion and has held 
several high level positions in 
professional sports. 

While reading New York Maga¬ 
zine, I noted that Othon Prounis 
is listed as one of the "Best 
Lawyers in America." A partner at 
Ropes & Gray, Othon is a member 
of the corporate department and 
co-head of the firm's private equi¬ 
ty transactions practice. He previ¬ 
ously was listed in New York 
Lawyer as one of "fifteen lawyers 
under 40" shaping the law for the 
21st century. He also appears in 
Chambers' American Leading 
Lawyers for Business (2004) and the 
World's Leading Lawyers for Busi¬ 
ness (2004-05). Othon was one of 
the most active members of our 
class during college and I am not 
surprised he is one of the most 
accomplished and respected cor¬ 
porate lawyers in the country. 

On May 24, there was an Acad¬ 
emic Convocation for Endow¬ 
ments of the Named Professor¬ 
ships at North Shore-Long Island 
Jewish Health System. Dr. Joseph 
M. Liu was named the Les Nelkin 
Professor of Pediatric Oncology. As 
stated on North Shore's website, 
"Dr. Liu will direct the Les Nelkin 
Memorial Pediatric Oncology 
Research Laboratory, designed as a 
lasting monument to an exception¬ 
al young man struck down by 
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Victor Cha '83, NSC’s Asian Affairs Expert 

By Claire Lui '00 



Cha meets with a delegation of Japanese officials at 
The White House on April 12. 


PHOTOS: COURTESY VICTOR CHA '83 


S ince President Bush's 
2002 State of the Union 
speech naming North 
Korea as part of the "axis of 
evil" first forced the country 
into the spotlight, it has consis¬ 
tently remained in the news. 
The famously opaque country 
remains a mystery to most of 
the American public. 

One expert well-versed in 
North Korean politics and his¬ 
tory is Victor D. Cha '83, 
director for Asian Affairs at the 
National Security Council at the 
White House. Cha has spent his 
career studying the relation¬ 
ships between North and 
South Korea, and Japan and the 
United States; currently, he 
advises President Bush on 
Asian affairs, focusing on Kore¬ 
an and Japanese as well as 
Australian and Oceanic affairs. 

The NSC serves as Bush's 
principal forum for considering 
national and international 
security and policy matters 
and coordinates 
Presidential policies 
among the Defense, 

State and intelli¬ 
gence departments. 

Cha's job allows him 
to offer opinions 
that can shape 
White House policy 
and inform Bush's 
decisions about 
U.S.-North Korea 
relations. 

When asked 
about his goals at the White 
House, Cha jokingly replies, "At 
the top of the list would be 'not 
to screw up.'" On a more seri¬ 
ous note, he advises Bush and 
his national security adviser, 
implements presidential poli¬ 
cies and offers a picture of the 
larger interests in the region to 


the President and his advisers. 
Much of Cha's work focuses on 
conflicts and alliances between 
Korea and its neighbors. 

Cha also is a government 
professor at Georgetown, 
where he will return after his 
time at the White House. Robert 
Gallucci, dean of Georgetown's 
School of Foreign Service and 
former ambassador-at-large for 
the State Department, calls 
Cha "a very valuable commodi¬ 
ty for Georgetown." Gallucci 
says that Cha is "bringing all 
that intellect that has informed 
his teaching and writing to the 
U.S. government." 

One of the phrases most 
associated with Cha's work at 
the White House is "Hawk 
Engagement," a phrase he 
coined to describe a policy of 
conditional engagement with 
the North Korean regime. 
Columbia political science pro¬ 
fessor Robert Jervis (Cha's for¬ 
mer professor) points to the 
paradox within the 
phrase as being 
emblematic of Cha's 
political style: "You 
think of a hawk as 
just pressure, and 
engagement is 
something you 
associate with 
doves." He adds 
that this paradox is 
what makes Cha's 
analysis so valuable. 
When asked 
about being described as a 
"conservative hawk," Cha 
laughs and says that people 
never remember the content of 
his articles, only the headlines. 
Though Cha works in the Bush 
administration, supporters 
praise his ability to work with 
both sides of issues. Jervis 


identifies this openness as one 
of Cha's strengths: "Victor is 
open, honest and candid, 
which means that people 
relate to him and work well 
with him. It also means that I 
trust that he has a real com¬ 
mitment to dispassionate 
analysis." 

A native New Yorker, Cha 
grew up on 110th Street and 
Riverside Drive, with Columbia 
always part of his life — as a 
child, he ran up and down the 
Low Library steps. His father, 
Moon Young Cha, graduated 
from GS in 1959 and from the 
Business School in 1961. 

Cha considers the Core one 
of the highlights of a Columbia 
education, pointing out that a 
broad liberal arts education is a 
wonderful introduction to 
many different and important 
areas, describing the chance to 
read Plato, Locke and Hobbes 
as "an opportunity and luxury." 

After graduating from the 
College with a degree in eco¬ 
nomics, Cha earned advanced 
degrees from Oxford, SIPA 


(M.I.A., '88) and GSAS (M.Phil., 
certificate and Ph.D., '92, '93 
and '94, respectively). 

When Bush named Cha to 
his NSC job, it was the highest 
ranking appointment for a 
Korean-American in a policy 
position related to Korea. Since 
starting at the White House, 
Cha has received numerous e- 
mails from young Asian-Ameri- 
cans asking how to follow a 
similar path. Cha says that he 
is surprised by the notion that 
he was following a plan. 

"It was not a plan; it was 
completely accidental," he 
notes, adding that his Korean- 
American background is not a 
factor. Rather, he was attracted 
to Northeast Asian studies 
because of an interest in inter¬ 
national relations and the rich 
possibilities of the region. 


Claire Lui '00 is a writer based 
in New York. She has written 
for Martha Stewart Living, 
Entertainment Weekly and The 
San Francisco Chronicle, and is 
a frequent contributor to CCT. 



Wilms tumor. The objective of the 
Nelkin Laboratory is to support 
world-class laboratory research 
into the mechanisms of childhood 
cancer with the clear mission to 
translate these discoveries into 
improvements in the treatment 
and prevention of childhood can¬ 
cer." Les Nelkin '87E, '87L was one 


of my closest friends. He was a 
managing director of Furman Selz, 
a philanthropist and an exception¬ 
al human being. He is sorely 
missed by his family and friends. 

Robert Flack works in the cor¬ 
porate real estate group at Interna¬ 
tional Paper. He lives in New Jer¬ 
sey with his wife and four children. 


His wife is a model and actress and 
has recently appeared on Law & 
Order and in Dove commercials. 
Their oldest son, Robert, is a stu¬ 
dent at Georgetown. 

Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig 
reported that Tim Helwick's mar¬ 
riage was mentioned in the Style 
section of The New York Times. Tim 


is an attorney with Kramer, Levin 
and Naftalis and is in regular con¬ 
tact with Professor Selig. 

James A. Goldston is executive 
director of the Open Society Jus¬ 
tice Initiative, an operational pro¬ 
gram of the Open Society Institute 
that promotes rights-based law 
reform and the development of 
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legal capacity worldwide. The 
Justice Initiative works in national 
criminal justice reform, interna¬ 
tional justice, equality and citizen¬ 
ship, freedom of expression and 
information, and anti-corruption. 

James teaches international 
human rights law at Central Euro¬ 
pean University in Budapest. Pre¬ 
viously, as legal director of the 
Budapest-based European Roma 
Rights Center, James developed 
and managed a docket of civil 
rights litigation involving cases 
before the European Court of 
Human Rights, United Nations 
treaty bodies and domestic courts 
in 15 European countries. These 
included challenges to racially- 
exclusive residence ordinances, 
lawsuits securing compensation 
for police abuse and the first legal 
challenge to systematic racial seg¬ 
regation in education in a Euro¬ 
pean country, pending before the 
European Court in Strasbourg. 

In 1996, James was director gen¬ 
eral for human rights of the Mis¬ 
sion to Bosnia-Herzegovina of the 
Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, where he 
oversaw reporting and monitoring 
by a team of 40 human rights offi¬ 
cers in 26 field offices nationwide. 
For five years, he was a prosecutor 
in the office of the U.S. Attorney 
for the Southern District of New 
York, where he specialized in the 
prosecution of organized crime. 
James has written widely on 
issues of human rights and racial 
discrimination. He has engaged in 
law reform fieldwork and investi¬ 
gated rights abuses in Africa, Asia, 
Europe and Latin America. 

GWIN chairman and CEO 
Wayne Allyn Root announced a 
joint venture and minority part¬ 
nership in a new wireless sports 
score service created by film pro¬ 
ducer Warren Zide, whose feature 
film credits include the American 
Pie and Final Destination franchis¬ 
es. The venture, ScoreRunner.com, 
is a wireless sports score service 
that sends real-time scores to a 
sports fans' cell phone as fre¬ 
quently as every two minutes. 
Users customize their scoreboard 
by choosing the games and teams 
they want to follow, the delivery 
method they prefer (text message 
or e-mail) and the time interval 
between updates. 

Mike Cataldo is Columbia's 
2005 recipient of the Alumni Ath¬ 
letic Award. He has been a leader 
in Columbia's campaign for a 
new and expanded crew 
boathouse complex. As reported 
in Columbia Varsity 2005, "A 
native of Worcester, Mass., one of 
college rowing's capitals, Cataldo 
rowed in high school and at 
Columbia. A key first-boat oars¬ 
man, he was named heavyweight 


crew's most valuable rower as a 
senior. Following his 1983 gradua¬ 
tion from Columbia College, he 
trained with the U.S. team and 
rowed in the 1984 Olympic trials, 
narrowly missing a berth in the 
games. He then married and took 
a position in sales. It was a start of 
a career in health care technology, 
one which saw him live in Brook¬ 
lyn, Long Island, Florida and in 
1994, back in his native Massa¬ 
chusetts. Late in the 1990s, Catal¬ 
do founded a health care compa¬ 
ny, MediVation, that used the 
Internet to connect doctors to 
their patients. The firm flourished, 
catching the eyes of several major 
health care companies, including 
McKesson, which bought it from 
Cataldo. Since the sale, Cataldo 
has become involved in several 
ventures, but Columbia rowing 
remains 'a very important one to 
me.' He and his wife, Melanie, 
live in Hingham, Mass., and have 
four children. The eldest, Annie 
'09, is a member of the Columbia 
women's novice crew. Their other 
children are high school students 
Mari and Mike, and Olivia (1)." 


^SpIWI Dennis Klainberg 
I JFK Inti. Airport 
■I Box 300665 

Jamaica, NY 11430 
dennis@berklay.com 

Upon reading our last column, 
our class's "media philosophe" 
and raconteur, Peter Lunenfeld, 
floored us with the following: 
"The MIT Press is publishing my 
latest book, USER: InfoTechnoDe- 
mo, this September, but the real 
news is that for the first time in 
more than two decades. I'll be 
back in alma mater's embrace. I 
have a fellowship at the Columbia 
University Institute for Scholars at 
Reid Hall in Paris, and the whole 
family is with me for the fall term. 
My wife will work on her fourth 
novel, and we found a bilingual 
school for our children. Every¬ 
body has been brushing up on 
their French." 



Neel (Daniel) Lane '84 (back center) and Mike Goldman '84 (back 
right) climbed Mount Sneffels (elevation 14,150 feet) near Ouray, 
Colo., on August 8 with (left to right) Andrew Lane, Aaron Sher¬ 
man, Shelby Lane and Toby Goldman. 


"If you can't beat 'em, join 
'em," says Robert Feinstein, who, 
after serving as legal counsel to 
the Maryland Retirement System 
for 10 years, recently was appoint¬ 
ed the Retirement System's 
deputy chief investment officer. "I 
am responsible for oversight of 
the operations, corporate gover¬ 
nance program and compliance 
functions of this public pension 
plan's investment division." 

Dan Nienhauser is a first time- 
contributor, longtime reader. As 
director and general manager of 
MacroTechnology Works, he is 
excited to have moved to sunny 
Arizona to begin a new entity at 
ASU focused on high-tech prod¬ 
uct development. His motto: 
"Learn every single day, and 
enjoy building." 

Bruce Skyer left the business 
world behind to join the Non¬ 
profit Finance Fund as its chief 
financial and administrative offi¬ 
cer. The fund is a leading 
provider of financial resources 
and advisory services to nonprof¬ 
its nationwide. For more details, 
contact Bruce: bruce. 
skyer@nffusa.org. 

Patrick M. Muldowney, a part¬ 
ner with Baker & Hostetler in 


Bruce Skyer ’84 left the business world to join the Nonprofit 
Finance Fund as chief financial and administrative officer. 


Attorney and former Columbia 
rugby player Neel Lane may be 
known for making mountains out 
of molehills, but he's certainly not 
averse to climbing them. "On 
August 8 , Mike Goldman and I 
climbed Mt. Sneffels (elevation: 
14,150 feet) near Ouray, Colo., with 
our sons and a friend. It was a fun 
climb and an awesome view [see 
photo]." He also visited El Gray 
and his family near San Francisco. 


Orlando, has been named to the 
prestigious "Legal Elite" list com¬ 
piled by Florida Trend magazine. 

Former Lion fencer Marc Fried¬ 
man and one of my Fumald 
neighbors (no longer a senior 
dorm!) was known for speaking 
softly and carrying a big epee, so 
it is no surprise that he and his are 
toughing it out — and thriving! ■— 
in one of the world's hot spots. 
"Believe it or not, although Israel 


is in turmoil, all is well in the 
Friedman household. We recently 
attended the bar mitzvah of Mark 
Segall's son. Fortunately for us, 
the family had the gathering in 
Jerusalem; they were joined by Jay 
Lefkowitz and family (also from 
Manhattan) as well as Menachem 
Feder '83 and a couple of other 
CC grads." Marc and his mish- 
pocha look forward to visits from 
other classmates, so next year, 
Jerusalem. 

And speaking of mini-reunions, 
yours truly and family had the 
great fortune to meet up with El 
Gray and family at their beautiful 
abode near San Francisco, and then, 
with Michael B. Ackerman and his 
son at their amazing Hollywood 


Jon White 

r ( i|j 16 South Ct. 
wwi Port Washington, NY 
11050 

jw@whitecoffee.com 

Seth Schachner expressed apolo¬ 
gies for missing reunion. "(It) 
overlapped with a big move that I 
just made: My family and I moved 
to Miami. My wife, Allison '86 
Barnard, is building an education¬ 
al mediation practice here, target¬ 
ed at helping children with special 
educational needs. My children. 
Miles (4), and Liv (1 5 ), are doing 
well and enjoying their new life 
here, especially Miles, who romps 
in the sun every day. I'm in charge 
of business development for Latin 
America for the newly merged 
Sony BMG Music. I relocated from 
the New York office and am 
delighted to be here. I hope to 
hear more from classmates: seth- 
schachner@aol.com." 

Wilfredo Benitez has been 
married since September 24,1994. 
"I have two kids, Jonah William 
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Paul Dauber '86 completed the 
June 26 ironman in Couer 
d'Alene, Idaho, which included 
a 2.4-mile swim, 112-mile bike 
ride and 26.2-mile run. Dauber 
finished 952nd out of 1,900, 
"not bad for a first time out," 
he notes. 

PHOTO: ACTION SPORTS INTERNATIONAL 


(5) and Kaya Esperanza (7). I am 
married to Kristi Payne Benitez, 
whom I met in law school. She's a 
legal director at Schering Plough 
dealing with executive compensa¬ 
tion, ERISA and other employ¬ 
ment issues. We graduated from 
Rutgers Law School-Newark in 
1993.1 worked at Kelley Dyre & 
Warren in New York and Stam¬ 
ford and then Gibbons Del Deo in 
Newark. I started my own general 
practice in 2000. My website is 
www.wbenitezllc.com. In addi¬ 
tion, I am the deputy county 
counsel (No. 2 in charge) for 
Essex County with a staff of more 
than 20 lawyers. 

"My wife and I live in Mont¬ 
clair, N.J., with our kids. We own 
a house in Martha's Vineyard, 
which is used by my wife to run a 
bed and breakfast, SeaSpray Inn 
(www.theseasprayinn.com). I've 
spoken to Mark Lay, Mark Set¬ 
tles and Darren Burnett through 
the years." 

My eldest son, Isaac, celebrat¬ 
ed his bar mitzvah last June. 
Momingside Heights alums in 
attendance included Phil Don¬ 
ahue '84, Eddy Friedfeld '83, 
Leon Friedfeld '88, Kevin Liss 
'84, Sally Freud '86 Barnard, Jes¬ 
sica Eichelburg '83 Barnard, 
Maris Liss '85 Barnard, my wife, 
Allison '86 Barnard, and my 
brother, Greg '89. A great time 
was had by all on a very special 
day. My family now has four stu¬ 
dents, as Allison has returned to 


graduate school at NYU's Wagn¬ 
er School to get a master's in not- 
for-profit management. 

There has been a little post¬ 
reunion silence ... keep those 
updates coming. Please don't wait 
the four years and seven months 
till our 25th. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11, 2006 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Sharen Medrano 
so290@columbia.edu 
212-870-2742 

DEVELOPMENT Susan Birnbaum 
slb2005@columbia.edu 
212-870-3447 



Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett656@aol.com 


Maybe with our 20th anniversary 
approaching, nostalgia is in the 
air. We enjoyed first-time updates 
from four classmates. 

Ted Kenney and his wife, Yim, 
opened a restaurant, Galanga Thai 
Cuisine (www.galangathai. 
com) in September 2002 in Taco¬ 
ma, Wash. Ted recalled, "One 
night last summer, we had then- 
Deputy Defense Secretary Paul 
Wolfowitz and Andre Codrescu, 
the NPR commentator, seated at 
tables near one another with their 
respective parties. (Wolfowitz was 
in town to rally the troops at a 
nearby base, Codrescu to perform 
at a local theater.) The chance 
encounter became an NPR bit for 
Codrescu." 

Since graduation, Ted first was a 
reporter, mostly writing about 
business for papers in the North¬ 
west. He met his future wife while 
traveling in Thailand in 1989 (she 
ran a store/cafe on the island Ko 
Pha Ngan) and they were married 
in Bangkok in 1997. After getting 
his M.B.A. from UC Berkeley in 
1995, Ted worked in marketing for 
several Seattle-area software com¬ 
panies. After the dot-com collapse, 
they moved forward with his 
wife's restaurant idea. Ted adds: "I 
grew up in the suburbs here, so it's 
nice to be around friends and fam¬ 
ily. I'd love to know if there are 
any fellow Columbians in the 
Tacoma area — I hereby offer a 
free Thai iced tea to any alum who 
brings in a copy of this note!" 

Sean R. Santini updated us on 
his whereabouts since graduation, 
including law school at Stanford 
and then a move to Miami, where 
he's been practicing law as a com¬ 
mercial litigator. Sean is a share¬ 
holder at Greenberg Traurig, and 
his practice focuses on internation¬ 
al litigation and arbitration. He 
enjoys being with his energetic 
sons, Juan (11), Tomas (7) and 


Lucas (5). "In a desperate, and 
failing, effort to forestall the rav¬ 
ages of time, I have been rowing 
with a local crew and have come 
into contact with several former 
Columbians (rowing being one of 
several bad habits I picked up at 
Columbia). Every fall/winter, I try 
to help the Alumni Representative 
Committee by interviewing appli¬ 
cants to Columbia College and the 
Engineering School. In so doing, I 
have come to the realization that, 
if I had to apply to the College 
today, I wouldn't stand a chance 
at being admitted. 

"I keep in touch with Mark 
Fortier, who lives in Chappaqua, 
N.Y., with his wife, Rena '87 
Barnard, and their children, Julia 
and Bennett. Mark holds an 
important position with a large 
company. Much more important¬ 
ly, Mark has become a master 
home brewer. It's amazing what a 
person can accomplish with a 
Columbia education." 

Peter Park is an interventional 
radiologist at Monmouth Medical 
Center (N.J.) and enjoys teaching 
residents two blocks from the 
shore. Another fringe benefit is 
that he sees Bruce Springsteen and 
Jon Bon Jovi at his kids' school 
fundraiser every year. Peter adds: 
"Sabrina (8) has been playing vio¬ 
lin for six years. Jack (6) is a blue 
belt in Taekwondo. Olivia (2) is an 
aspiring dancer. My wife of 11 
years. Sung, has kept me ground¬ 
ed through my training years and 
job transitions." 

Hal Liebes joined Fred Alger 
Management as chief legal officer. 
After law school at Northwestern, 
he was with the SEC briefly and 
then spent nine years at Credit 
Suisse's asset management unit as 


Second, he finished an Ironman in 
Couer d'Alene, Idaho, which fea¬ 
tured a 2.4-mile swim, 112-mile 
bike ride and 26.2-mile run. Paul 
finished 952 out of 1,900 [see 
photo]. "Not bad for a first time 
out," he writes. Not bad? I'm 
lucky to do a half-hour on the sta¬ 
tionery bike twice a week. Not 
bad indeed! 



Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230-0808 
sarahann29uk@gmail.com 


Due to an illness caught during a 
vacation in Barcelona, I was 
unable to write notes for this 
issue. Please write in, and look for 
a full update in January! 


Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 
columbia88@comcast.net 

In the last issue I suggested a 
"men of 3 Carman" theme col¬ 
umn; I'm still gathering news for 
that one. As it turns out, this is a 
"classmates of 49 Claremont sec¬ 
ond floor" theme column: I recent¬ 
ly had great phone conversations 
with Giuliana Dunham and Eric 
Banks. I hadn't spoken to either of 
them for years, although Eric and 
I were suitemates in 49 Claremont, 
and Giuliana lived next door. That 
dorm now is strictly a Barnard 
dorm, and the three of us are scat¬ 
tered along the East Coast. Giu¬ 
liana is an assistant U.S. attorney 
in the District of Columbia and 
has had a raft of good news 
recently: she is married, gave birth 



Peter Park ’86 is an interventional radiologist at 
Monmouth (N.J.) Medical Center and enjoys teaching 
residents two blocks from the shore. 


global general counsel. After 
Credit Suisse, he joined 
AMVESCAP in 2004 as its global 
head of compliance, and then 
jumped to Alger. Hal lives happily 
in Livingston, N.J., with wife, 
Jamie, a senior producer for 
CNN's morning news show, and 
children, Nathaniel (11) and Annie 
(9). "In addition to all of this fun 
stuff, I own a baseball instruction¬ 
al school, Xtra Innings, in Liv¬ 
ingston. Our business model is to 
capitalize on overly aggressive 
parents who have a need for their 
children to excel (just kidding)." 

Congratulations to Paul 
Dauber on two monumental 
events! First, the birth of his first 
child, Rosie Aryn, born to him 
and his wife, Emily, on July 20. 


to a daughter this summer and is 
renovating a "big old house" in 
D.C. (well, she's overseeing the 
renovation — the care and feeding 
of the baby make doing the actual 
work a challenge). Giuliana's hus¬ 
band, Michael Irving, is a D.C. 
homicide detective, and their 
daughter's name is Michela Giulia 
Irving. Giuliana is on leave 
through December. She is in touch 
with Melissa Scheinuk and 
Jimmy Coleman. 

Eric lives in Manhattan and has 
been the editor of Bookforum mag¬ 
azine, a literary review published 
by Artforum, since summer 2003. 
Eric was asked to take the position 
from his previous job at Artforum, 
where he was a senior editor for 
nearly 10 years. He took a break 
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from that job for a brief stint at 
Vogue, during which he wrote cov¬ 
erlines and ended up in the gossip 
column of the Daily News as the 
"mystery man" who was out to 
dinner with editor-in-chief Anna 
Wintour. Eric notes that one great 
thing about working for a maga¬ 
zine that publishes book reviews 
is that "you get every book free." 
Eric's reviews and articles have 
appeared in many publications, 
including Newsweek Online and 
The New York Times. 

Eric is divorced and shares cus¬ 
tody of the couple's coonhound, 
Addie. He's been a horse racing 
fan for more than a decade and 
does volunteer public relations 
work for the Jockey's Guild, which 
is the union that protects racehorse 
jockeys. Eric is looking to buy a 
place near Saratoga so as to be a 
bit closer to the action. 

Eric shares that Bill Sherman 
lives in England with his wife and 
teaches at a university, and Ted 
Byfield '89 works at the New 
School. Eric is in touch with Bess 
Rattray, who is an editor at Vogue, 
and reports sightings of Ingrid 
Sterner (Brooklyn) and Adam 
Melnick '89 (involved in theater in 
the Hudson Valley). When Eric 
and I were reminiscing about our 
time on campus, he said that he's 
particularly proud of his two 
WKCR interns, Ben Ratliff '90 and 
Laura Cantrell '89. Ben is an 
author who writes about jazz for 
the Times [see January 2003 CCT], 
and Laura is a radio personality 
on WFMU and successful musi¬ 
cian [see May 2004 CCT], 

No matter where you lived on 
campus, please send your infor¬ 
mation. You can contact the maga¬ 
zine or contact me at the e-mail or 
postal address at the top of the 
column. I received a letter in late 
summer from Jane Kishi, so I 
know the system works! Jane fin¬ 
ished law school and lives in 
Philadelphia. 

I look forward to hearing from 
you soon. 



Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


I heard from several Columbians 
during the last two months — 
thank you! 

Wanda Holland Greene writes, 
"My son, David Ellington Greene 
(yes, we are big fans of Duke 
Ellington), was bom on August 
24, 2004. Of course, my husband 
and I simply adore him. David 
loves his two 'girlfriends,' Ellie 
Teweles (daughter of Liz 
Pleshette) and Natalie Carnoy 
(daughter of Lisa Landau 


Camoy). After my maternity 
leave, I returned to The Park 
School in Brookline, Mass., as 
assistant head for program and 
professional development. It's a 
fascinating job that gives me a 
perspective of the entire school, 
and my work fortifies the faculty 
and the institution as a whole." 

I tracked down Sarah Wolpow, 
who lives in Maine: "I'm doing 
well here in the north country. 

My oldest daughter, Kira, is 6 and 
my younger daughter, Rae, is 4. 
Not having been a 'kid person' 
before having these gremlins, I 
am shocked on an almost-daily 
basis by how incredible they are. 
When not out with my kids blue¬ 
berry picking or swimming with 
the horseshoe crabs, I'm the sole 
staff person for Friends of Mer¬ 
rymeeting Bay. It's a grassroots 
organization working to protect 
— you guessed it — Merrymeet¬ 
ing Bay. Although I imagine most 
of you don't know of this ecologi¬ 
cal gem, it is one of the most 
important staging grounds for 
water birds in the United States 
and is internationally known for 
its rich diversity of critters and 
plants, many of which are found 
few other places in the world. 
There's a hubby, too — Stephan 
Bamberger. I met him in judo 
club at Columbia while he was in 
medical school at P&S. 

"I'd be interested in talking to 
any CC grads from the late '80s 
who live in midcoast Maine: 
swolpow@suscom-maine.net." 

Jeffrey Weinberg and his wife, 
Caryn, live on the Upper West 
Side and had their first child, 
Ethan Harrison Weinberg, on Jan¬ 
uary 17. Jeffrey is associate chair¬ 
man of the department of derma¬ 
tology, St. Luke's-Roosevelt 
Hospital Center, and assistant 
clinical professor of dermatology 
at Columbia. 

Peter Weinstock writes, "My 
wife, Lisa (Elmes), and I live in 
Boston with our children (10 and 
8 ). I am completing my final year 
of training in pediatric critical care 
at Children's Hospital Boston. My 
academic interests revolve around 
medical education with a focus on 
high fidelity mannequin simula¬ 
tors as a powerful teaching tool. 
Our sophisticated mannequins are 
'physiologic' and are therefore 
capable of mimicking complicated 
disease processes. In this way, we 
are able to teach physicians and 
other health care professionals the 
art of medicine in a realistic yet 
safe environment. 

"Lisa is a fourth grade teacher in 
Framingham in a integrated/ 
special education classroom. 
Adding to her master's in educa¬ 
tion, she trains in classroom and 
curricular development. Our per- 



Hilary Rubenstein '92 and Peter Hatch '92 were married August 6 
at the bride's family home on Nantucket. Eric Garcetti '92 per¬ 
formed the ceremony with many other Columbians in attendance, 
including (front row, left to right) Rich Rosivach '92, Nicolas Kele- 
men '94, Olivier Knox '92, Capt. Chris Sheridan '90 GS, Rael Mazan- 
sky '99 Business, Peter Robbins '00 Business and Julian Liau '92; 
(back row) Hank Morris, Leslie (Leach) Morris '93, Tom Kamber '89, 
Josh Levy '94, Kelly Dienand '92, Theresa Card '97 Barnard, Joe 
Schwartz '92, Jeffrey Noles '92, the bride, the groom, Jake Schrad¬ 
er '92 GS, Garcetti, Amy (Blumberg) Schrader '92 Barnard, Dae 
Levine '92 Barnard, Negar Ahkami '92 and Clara Liau '90 Barnard. 
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sonal time is spent exploring New 
England — antiquing, not camping 
— spending most of our time in 
Annisquam and Cape Ann." 

Jason Carter has been "promot¬ 
ed to associate director in the 
Department of Justice in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. I still work in DOJ's 
Criminal Division, Office of Inter¬ 
national Affairs, but now head up 
the team of attorneys and parale¬ 
gals covering South American 
cases (narcotics trafficking, money 
laundering, corruption and all 
other transnational crimes). 
Notwithstanding my busy work 
with Colombia, I never confuse it 
with Columbia!" 

Jared Goldstein shares, "I live 
in the East Village with my dog 
and cat. After 10 years in housing 
and seven in Internet marketing 
and publishing. I'm combining my 
experience in those areas by join¬ 
ing a boutique high-end real estate 
broker in New York City, Tungsten 
Properties. I'm a licensed real 
estate salesperson, working on 
rentals and sales, specializing in 
Manhattan neighborhoods, but my 
firm also does investment and 
vacation properties in Las Vegas, 
Florida and the Caribbean." Jared 
can be reached at jgoldstein@ 
hmgstenproperties.com. 

Carol Remy says that after a 
two-year break from the law and 
living in Minnesota with her hus¬ 
band, Nasir Wajihuddin ('84 
Princeton), they returned to New 
York City this year with their two 
cats. Carol is back in real estate 
and environmental law at Paul, 
Hastings, Janofsky and Walker. 
She is in touch with Bill Mindel 
'88, who is the proud father of 
Nina, born in 2004. 

Great hearing from you! 


Rachel J. Cowan 

5 Andrew PL 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
cowan@jhu.edu 

Theresa Rice checked in: "After 
graduating, I went to Mexico City 
on a one-year Rotary International 
scholarship, stayed another year as 
a journalist, got my master's at 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies (one year in 
Italy, one year in D.C.), interned at 
the United Nations High Commis¬ 
sion for Refugees, married Sal¬ 
vador Perez-Galindo, whom I met 
while a Rotary scholar, was a jour¬ 
nalist in New York and in public 
relations in Mexico City, and 
moved to Miami with my family in 
2002.1 am a director at the public 
relations firm Burson-Marsteller's 
Miami/Latin America headquar¬ 
ters, where I head several Latin 
American accounts, including 
Mexico tourism promotion for the 
United States and Canada. I have a 
son, Sebastian (4), and an open 
house in sunny South Florida for 
my friends from Columbia — even 
the ones with whom I have lost 
touch!" 

Chris Roth might be seeing 
Theresa soon. He and his family 
moved to West Palm Beach in 
September. Chris will be running 
an outpatient MRI center there. 

This column was submitted in 
late August, which is why I men¬ 
tion Hurricane Katrina. The 
widespread destruction it caused 
is unfathomable, and at this 
point fully unknown. I know my 
classmates share my sympathies 
not only for those affected by its 
tragic consequences but also to 
the physical damage to that 
region of the country. 
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Real Estate Romance 

By Hannah Selinger '02 


B en Appen '92 and 
Leslie Chang '92 

met during their 
senior year at the 
College, when the 
housing powers that be placed 
them on the same floor of Fur- 
nald. Fourteen years later, 
Chang describes their relation¬ 
ship as the quintessential New 
York love story. "Real estate 
brings you together," she says, 
"because real estate is the dri¬ 
ving force in New York." 

And it was real estate, 
indeed, that connected Appen 
and Chang, a political science 
major who wanted to be a pro¬ 
fessor and an English major who 
wanted to write, respectively. 

Like so many college gradu¬ 
ates, Appen knew relatively lit¬ 
tle about the direction his life 
would take when he graduated. 
Hailing from Madison, Wis., he 
planned to spend the summer 
traveling through Europe. He 


also knew that he wanted to 
become a professor and con¬ 
tinue his education in political 
science. 

Upon returning from his 
summer abroad, Appen decid¬ 
ed to return to New York. He 
had no job and nowhere to 
stay, so he called friends in the 
metro area for help. Chang 
returned his call — her parents 
had a Manhattan apartment 
with ample space. 

While Chang worked in 
publishing, Appen applied for 
a position at D.E. Shaw and 
Co., a company spearheaded 
by former Columbia faculty 
member David Shaw and at 
the time employing only 70 
people. Shaw was looking for 
candidates without finance 
backgrounds to join his fledg¬ 
ling investment development 
firm, which focuses on tech¬ 
nology and technology-orient¬ 
ed business ventures. Appen 
got the job and moved 
out of the Changs' 
apartment. 

But Chang and Appen 
still were together — 
they began dating while 
Appen was living with 
Chang's family, and in 
1997 they married. By 
then, Chang had gradu¬ 
ated from the Journal¬ 
ism School (1995) and 
written a book, Beyond 
the Narrow Gate (1999), 
which charts the story 


of four Chinese women who 
fled the Communist Red Party 
in 1948. "I was interested in 
the bond of immigration and 
what an American identity is," 
Chang says. Her parents were 
born in mainland China and 
both parents' families were 
connected to the Nationalist 
government. After the Commu¬ 
nist takeover, Chang's parents 
fled China, meeting in Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., as young adults. 

D.E. Shaw and Co. became 
successful and Appen stayed 
with the firm long enough to 
learn the ins and outs of the 
finance world. Appen now 
runs Magnitude Capital, a 
company launched in 2002 
that invests in other hedge 
funds. "Our job," Appen 
explains, "is to figure out why 
markets fail." 

The birth of the couple's 
daughter, Ingrid Shih, in April 
2004 put Chang's writing on 
pause, but she has started a 
novel about the subculture of 
the hedge fund industry, work¬ 
ing from their downtown 
apartment. So, for the time 
being, the search for viable 
real estate has ended. But in 
that quirky New York way, the 
apartment meant everything. 


Hannah Selinger '02 graduated 
from Emerson College's M.F.A. 
program in 2005, where she 
completed her first novel. She 
lives and writes in New York. 



Ben Appen '92, Leslie Chang '92 and 
their daugher, Ingrid Shih. 
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Dana Wu 

10 Birch Ln. 
Chappaqua, NY 10514 


fenlonwu@juno.com 


This summer, my husband, Mike, 
left his job as associate dean at 
the Business School and I real¬ 
ized how connected our lives 
have been to Columbia. Both by 


proximity and by professional 
content, we have spent the past 
15 years in the Morningside 
Heights area, and, compounded 
with our move to Chappaqua, I 
suddenly felt that I was losing 
my foothold in the city. So, I was 
glad to get a warm Westchester 
welcome from Phyllis Stone, a 
Carman 3 resident, who lives in 
Pleasantville, N.Y., with her hus¬ 
band, Glenn Davis (a Boston U. 
grad) and their kids, Sarah (5) 
and Daniel (1). Phyllis got her 
master's from Bank Street Col¬ 
lege of Education in 1995 and 
taught at the Bank Street School 
for Children for six years. She 
teaches fourth grade at Mt. Kisco 


Elementary School. 

Phyllis attended the April 
wedding in Jersey City of Mur¬ 
ray Markowitz (with whom I 
went to Stuyvesant) and Rebecca 
Fischer, who is the sister of a 
friend of his from high school 
(sister of Josh Fischer, also SHS 
'87). Other Columbia attendees 
included Chris DeRosa, Peter 
Dizikes, Alex Oberweger '92, 
Jonathan Sills '90 and their 
wives. "It was a beautiful wed¬ 
ding, and I have never seen Mur¬ 
ray happier," Phyllis said. Con¬ 
gratulations to Murray and 
Rebecca! 

Elisabeth Porter, an assistant 
public defender at the West Palm 


Beach Office of the Public Defend¬ 
er, recently had her "first big win, 
Robinson v. State, 901 So. 2d 1027 
(Fla. 4th DCA 2005), holding that 
it violated double jeopardy to not 
count separate quantities of 
cocaine as one quantum." 

David Wacks lives in Eugene, 
Ore., with his wife, Katharine Gal¬ 
lagher. "My job at the University 
of Oregon teaching medieval 
Spanish literature brought us here 
in 2003 from Berkeley via Los 
Angeles. I recently heard from 
Marc Ellingson and Ingrid Stabb, 
and would love to hear from other 
classmates. Should your travels 
bring you to (or within striking 
distance of) Eugene, drop me a 
line: david.wacks@gmail.com." 

Last but not least, I encourage 
you to start to think about our 15th 
reunion (can it be?) Thursday-Sun- 
day, June 8-11,2006.1 look forward 
to seeing you, catching up and of 
course, being in the 'hood again. 
Planning committees are starting 
up, so please contact Karri Brady, 
director of the Columbia College 
Fund and one of our point people 
in the Alumni Office for reunion, if 
you are interested. 



Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


You know how much I love to 
spread good news with this col¬ 
umn, and I have ample opportu¬ 
nity to do so this time around. 

My former roommate and 
broadcast partner, Alex Ober¬ 
weger, was named Columbia's 
associate athletics director for ath¬ 
letics communications in August. 
This is not Alex's first step in 
returning to campus: In 2004, he 
joined the University as the associ¬ 
ate director of Columbia250. In 
that role, he worked extensively 
with the department of intercolle¬ 
giate athletics and physical educa¬ 
tion on numerous events related to 
the Columbia250 closing festivities. 
For the past seven months, Alex 
was a strategic planning consul¬ 
tant for the athletics department. 
"Alex played an integral role in 
the development of our strategic 
plan for Columbia athletics," 
Director of Intercollegiate Athletics 
and Physical Education M. Dianne 
Murphy said upon Alex's hiring to 
this position. "He understands and 
will help implement our vision for 
excellence in Columbia's athletics 
program. His diverse background 
in media, business and athletics 
made him the best person for the 
position." 

First-time writer Jeffrey 
Kobrin works at his "other alma 
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Deborah Lynn Horowitz '92 married David Saianon at Glen Ridge 
Country Club in New Jersey on August 7. Columbians in atten¬ 
dance included (left to right) Dr. Hilary (Glasberg) Goldberg '92, 
Richard Horowitz '61, '64L, Diane Horowitz '92 GS, the bride, 
Karen M. Ortiz '94 and Franklin K. Chiu '95. 


mater," the Ramaz School in New 
York City, where he is the assis¬ 
tant dean of the Upper School. He 
teaches Jewish law and English 
literature as well as a course for 
seniors on "How to Survive on 
the College Campus." He admit¬ 
ted that in fulfilling his duties of 
college guidance, he finds it hard 
not to be biased in describing to 
his students their options in the 
Ivy League. Who can blame him? 
Jeffrey is married to Michelle 
Greenberg-Kobrin '96; the couple 
lives in Riverdale with daughters 
Yaira (7), Naama (5) and Avital (2, 
but as Jeffrey says, "she thinks 
she's 7 or 5)." Michelle returned 
to the Columbia campus as dean 
of students at the Law School. 

A special thank-you to Karen 
Ortiz '94, who passed along the 
news of the wedding of Dr. Debo¬ 
rah Lynn (Horowitz) Saianon 
and David Saianon, which she 
had attended. Among the Colum¬ 
bia constituents in attendance 
were Dr. Hilary (Glasberg) Gold¬ 
berg and the bride's parents, 
Richard Horowitz '61, '64L and 
Diane Horowitz '92 GS (master's). 

Hilary (Rubenstein) Hatch and 
Peter Hatch were married August 
6 at her family's home on Nan¬ 
tucket [see photo]. Eric Garcetti 
officiated. Hilary is a psycholo¬ 
gist-psychoanalyst in private 
practice, collects art and chairs a 
group of young collectors at 
MOMA. Peter, an attorney and 
policy analyst, works in city and 
national Democratic politics. 

Peter says. "Our classmates 
inadvertently brought us together. 
Hilary and I crossed paths again 
at a fundraiser for Eric in 2000, but 
did not really become reacquaint¬ 
ed until Dae Levine '92 Barnard 
suggested Hilary contact me to 
consult on an art auction political 
fundraiser. We collaborated on 
three of these during the 2004 elec¬ 
tion, hosted an event supporting 


Eric's reelection and six months 
after that surprised him by asking 
him to marry us. Eric performed a 
beautiful ceremony, with many 
Columbians in attendance." 

The New York Times reported that 
Spencer Schneider married Marisa 
Tami Lax on August 20. Spencer, 
who received a master's in bio¬ 
chemistry and molecular biology 
from New York Medical College 
and a law degree from Yeshiva 
University, is an associate at the 
New York office of Ropes & Gray. 

Claire Deegan-Kent and her 
husband, Bob Kent, made a trip 
to New York, where they recon¬ 
nected with several classmates. 
Claire said that they caught up 
with three of her roommates from 
Carman 4, Elizabeth (Doherty) 
DiLullo, Erica Sykes '93 and 
Monique (Schleyer Eng) Haas 
'92E. Claire said that although the 
four have remained friends, "we 
had not all been in the same area 
in eight years." Among other 
things, the foursome celebrated 
the birth of Erica and her husband 
Geoff Alter's first baby (Jonah, 
bom in March). Claire said that 
Elizabeth and Monique each have 
two boys, and, as she and Bob 
have three girls, the parents were 
happy to escape for a few hours! 

Claire and Bob also caught up 
with a number of Bob's football 
teammates: They traveled to 
Greenwich, Conn., to see Jim 
Daine '94 and Kiernan O'Con¬ 
nor. Claire said that Kiernan and 
his wife recently had a second 
child (Catherine Terese). Claire 
added that another former 
Columbia football player, Bob 
Walcott '93, and his wife, 

Farzana, had their second baby 
earlier in the month (Jacob). 

Well, if that's not enough great 
news for one column, you have a 
self-help remedy. Send even more 
next time. You know me — I'll 
print it! Until then, be well. 
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Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


Earlier this year, Ezra Kenigs- 
berg moved to Chicago for a job 
with Salesforce.com that is going 
well. Althea Beaton Ducard and 
her husband, Malik Ducard '95, 
send a big hello to the Columbia 
community. The couple now has 
a house full of boys. Their first 
son, Harrison, was joined last fall 
by little brother Hudson David 
Ducard, born on October 25, 

2004. Mom, Dad and the brothers 
Ducard are well and live in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Pavani Kalluri married Raghu 
Ram, a family physician, in Buffa¬ 
lo, N.Y., on July 3. Pavani and 
Raghu shared their celebration 
with many friends, including 
Sangeeth William, Chris William 
'94, Andrew Gibbons '94, Manu 
Saluja '93 Barnard and young 
Ashna Gibbons. Pavani left her 
globe-trotting lifestyle behind at 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention and will join the 
faculty at SUNY-Buffalo's School 
of Public Health. 

Robyn Tuerk recently moved 
back to New York from L.A. She 
is a lawyer and hates it, but other¬ 
wise sounds like she is doing fine. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


How tickled was I that at the 
annual Asian American Journal¬ 
ists Association convention 
(which took place in Minneapolis 
this year), Niraj Warikoo was 
slated as a panelist? I was particu¬ 
larly enthused when Niraj, during 
his panel's discussion on covering 
Islam, cited the writings of Michel 
Foucault. Now there, I thought, is 
someone who paid attention to 
the Core Curriculum. 

One evening, Niraj and I remi¬ 
nisced about Columbia (especially 
our days at Spectator), and he 
caught me up on what he's been 
doing since graduation. After 
attending the Journalism School, 
he did a lengthy internship at 
Newsday. He then took a reporting 
job at the Detroit Free Press, where 
he continues to do excellent 
reporting on, among other things, 
the issues facing Detroit's large 
Muslim community. 

Niraj stayed in touch with sev¬ 
eral classmates, including Adam 
Shatz, literary editor of The 
Nation-, Chad Finley, a graduate 
student studying physics at 
Columbia; and Paul Beddoe- 
Stephens, head Web producer for 


Comedy Central. 

Congratulations are in order for 
Jay Berman and his wife, Jordana, 
who welcomed Abigail Rose 
Berman to their family on May 29. 

Karen Ortiz is assistant region¬ 
al counsel for the Office of the 
General Counsel at the Social 
Security Administration in New 
York City, where she has been for 
the past four-and-a-half years. She 
and Franklin K. Chiu '95 attended 
the August 7 wedding of Dr. Deb¬ 
orah Lynn (Horowitz) Saianon '92 
and David Saianon. 

Also in attendance were Dr. 
Hilary (Glasberg) Goldberg '92 
and the bride's parents, Richard 
Horowitz '61, '64L, and Diane 
Horowitz '92 GS (master's). The 
wedding was held at the Glen 
Ridge Country Club in New Jer¬ 
sey, and during the reception, the 
groom was presented with a 
Columbia t-shirt and named an 
"honorary Lion." 

And finally, a little update 
about me: After finishing my mas¬ 
ter's degree in health journalism 
last year and working as a free¬ 
lance writer. I've recently taken a 
new job at the University of Min¬ 
nesota (now my other alma mater). 
I teach journalism courses on writ¬ 
ing and reporting and coordinate 
the health journalism master's 
program (from recruitment to cur¬ 
riculum development to student 
advising). It's an exciting opportu¬ 
nity to help my fledgling master's 
program grow — and to train a 
new crop of aspiring journalists — 
and I- plan to keep my writing 
skills honed through continued 
freelancing. 

Thanks to everyone who sent 
updates, and, as always, please 
keep the news coming! 



Elissa Swift '95 (right), with her 
friend Lital Levy '96, married 
Sharon Katz in Jaffa, Israel, on 
June 10. 
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Susanna Daniel '97 married John Stewart on March 20 in Coral 
Gables, Fla., in a ceremony officiated by Daniel's friend. Rabbi 
Jason Klein '97 (left), with many Columbia alumni in attendance. 


PHOTO: ANDREW ITKOFF 
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Janet Frankston 

Associated Press 
50 Park Pl v Ste 800 
Newark, NJ 07102-4307 


jrfl0@columbia.edu 


Rabbi Jessica Zimmerman and 
Allyson Baker had a good excuse 
for missing reunion. They were 
traveling in India and Bhutan. 
Allyson is a lawyer in D.C. at 
Cohen, Milstein, Hausfeld & Toll 
doing antitrust and human rights 
litigation. Jessica enjoys life as a 
rabbi in Phoenix, where she has 
connected with the Columbia 
community by helping with alum¬ 
ni interviews. She said Adam 
Epstein and his wife are parents 
— Silas was bom this summer. 

The family lives in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

More baby news: June (Boon- 
yasai) Lehv and Spencer Lehv 
are the proud parents of Amelia, 
bom on April 27. She joins broth¬ 
er Addeson. June and Spencer 
live in Manhattan, where June 
practices orthodontics and 
Spencer is an attorney with a pri¬ 
vate investment firm. 

Malik Ducard and Althea 
Beaton Ducard '93 send a big 
hello to the Columbia community. 
The California couple is busy 
with a houseful of boys. Son Har¬ 
rison became a big brother last 
October with the arrival of Hud¬ 
son David. "Mom, Dad and the 
brothers Ducard are all doing well 
and living in Santa Monica," 
Althea writes. The New York Times 
"Vows" column featured Althea 
and Malik's 2000 wedding. 

Catherine Hovaguimian mar¬ 
ried James Bell this July in Austria, 
where she was joined by Valerie 
Hamilton, Hanh Le, Katie Fleet 
and Anne Uyei. Katie is an attor¬ 


ney in New York; Val is soon to 
move to Washington, D.C., to be a 
television producer; Hanh is an 
attorney outside Los Angeles; and 
Anne is doing a medical fellow¬ 
ship in Houston. Catherine lives 
in London, where she works for 
the UK Treasury. She joins several 
classmates in London, including 
Colleen Bassett and Brian Bas¬ 
sett, Brian Lang, Jed Weiner and 
Erik Eyster. 

Chad Czapla married Dr. 

Brigid Killelea this summer, 
according to an announcement in 
The New York Times. Chad is a v.p. 
for investment banking at 
Lehman Brothers in New York 
and his wife is studying outcomes 
in pediatric surgery as part of a 
two-year research fellowship at 
P&S. A Colgate graduate, Brigid 
received a master's in public 
health from Johns Hopkins and 
her medical degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Connecticut, according 
to the Times. 

Congratulations to Jeff Mandel 
'96, '03 Law, '03 Business, whose 
documentary Murderball received 
great reviews. Jeff, whose day job 
is a tax lawyer at Cravath, Swaine 
& Moore, produced the film, 
which tells the story of the highly 
competitive U.S. Paralympic 
Rubgy Team. It's an impressive 
documentary. Moviegoers at the 
Sundance Film Festival thought 
so, too, earning Murderball the 
Audience Choice Award as well 
as a Special Jury Prize for editing. 
We'll all keep our fingers crossed 
for the Academy Awards. Sara 
Alize Cross was associate produc¬ 
er. Read more about the film at 
www.murderballmovie.com. 

Thanks for the updates, and 
keep the news coming. 
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Ana S. Salper 

125 Prospect Park West, 
Apt. 4A 

Brooklyn, NY 11215 


asalper@yahoo.com 


Greetings, classmates! 

Elizabeth Yuan spent a year 
getting a movie from Greece, Hard 
Goodbyes: My Father, to the United 
States and the next couple of 
years getting it to commercial the¬ 
atres in 40 cities across the coun¬ 
try. It had its New York premiere 
in September at Village East Cine¬ 
mas. Elizabeth says it's a great 
film — check it out! 

Alisa Tang flew from Bangkok 
to Florence, Italy, to surprise 
Genevieve Connors for her 30th 
birthday in July [see photo]. The 
first-year Schapiro roommates 
spent 10 days with family and 
friends from around the world in 
Corsica and Tuscany (where 
Gen's father, Joseph Connors, for¬ 
mer Columbia art history chair 
and professor of the popular 
"Intro to Architecture" course, 
lives). Alisa is starting her fourth 
year as a reporter for The Associ¬ 
ated Press in Thailand, where she 
has reported widely on events in 
Southeast Asia, most notably the 
tsunami and its aftermath. Gen 
recently finished nearly two years 
of research in India for her Ph.D. 
dissertation at MIT in urban poli¬ 
cy and planning. She'll spend the 
next several months holed up in 
her Singapore home to write. 


Ian Lendler had two books 
published in September, a chil¬ 
dren's picture book. An Undone 
Fairy Tale (Simon & Schuster), 
and, from the other end of the 
spectrum, a nonfiction history of 
alcohol, Alcoholica Esoterica (Pen¬ 
guin). Congratulations, Ian! 

That's all for now. I leave you 
with my usual plea to send more 
notes! And of course, with this: 

"It is absurd to divide people 
into either good or bad. People 
are either charming or tedious." 

— Oscar Wilde 
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Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


For the past two years, Rob Cole 
has lived in Stamford, Conn., and 
worked for the market research 
firm TNS. He writes: "Had I 
known where I was going to end 
up professionally, I probably 
would have taken fewer history 
courses and more statistics cours¬ 
es! Nonetheless, I count the edu¬ 
cation I received at Columbia as 
one of the finest." 

Rob reports that Aravind Adiga, 
our salutatorian, has been working 
in Delhi as Time's India correspon¬ 
dent for the past two years. He 
invites anybody visiting Delhi to 
stop by Time's offices for a visit. 

Congrats to Alii Jaffin and Seth 
Unger, who got married! Seth 
reports: "It was the anti-wedding. 
We put 300 people on buses and 
took them to camp for the week¬ 
end. The wedding cake was the 
world's largest s'more. Many CU 
alums were there: Lauren Grod- 
stein wrote the camp play, which 
was performed by Aaron Unger 
'98 and Tony Roach. Tony also 



Alisa Tang '96 flew from her home in Bangkok, Thailand, to Flo¬ 
rence, Italy, in July to surprise Genevieve Connors '96 for her 
30th birthday. The first-year Schapiro roommates are seen here 
taking a break from plum-picking during their 10-day vacation 
with friends and family. 
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hosted a game show, 'The Jaffins' 
Wild/Wheel of Unger.' John Coletti 
and Jeff Gale '96 were part of the 
late-night pub band I put together 
for the weekend. Other CC grads 
were there as well. Check out the 
details at www.camprmger.com, 
where many campers have already 
posted photo albums. It was a 
crazy and amazing weekend." [See 
photo.] 

Travis Ketner is a self-employed 
attorney handling criminal defense 
in El Paso, Texas. He lives with his 
girlfriend, Lucy Rojo, and desper¬ 
ately is trying to get in touch with 
Yishai Lemberger. Travis's e-mail 
is travisketner@hotmail.com. 

On July 25, Shauna (La Touche) 
Dixon and her husband, Dwayne, 
welcomed 7 lbs., 2 oz. of joy into 
their family: Alana Rachel. Shauna 
says, "She is absolutely amazing!" 

Susanna Daniel married John 
Stewart of Madison, Wis., on 
March 20 in the bride's hometown 
of Coral Gables, Fla., with many 
Columbia alums in attendance [see 
photo]. "My best friend. Rabbi 
Jason Klein, officiated (Jason and I 
met in Carman our first year). I 
also announce the launch of my 
new business, El Nino Designs 
(www.elninodesigns.com)." 
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Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


Let me start again with the latest 
wedding news. According to the 
Times, Heather Alma Schoenfeld 
married Harvey Young Jr. on July 
30 at the Linden Place Museum in 
Bristol, R.I. Heather is getting her 
doctorate in sociology at North¬ 
western, where she received her 
master's, and her husband is an 
assistant professor of theater. Har¬ 
vey is a Yalie and received his 
doctorate in theater history from 
Cornell. He's on the board of 
LaMicro Theater, a nonprofit com¬ 
pany based in New York. Best 
wishes to Heather and Harvey. 

The only other update I 
received for this edition is a great 
piece of sports news. Dominic 
Riebli wrote: "I've waited a long 
time to reach the point where I 
feel that, given the many great 
accomplishments of my class¬ 
mates, I have something notewor¬ 
thy to submit. I captained my 
rugby team, Santa Monica, to the 
Division I National Title in July. I 
was in a playoff match against 
Matt Hughes '00 in the National 
Playoffs. I consider it the greatest 
accomplishment of my athletic 
career to have won the title — 
even better than playing for the 
Lions football team that finished 



Alii Jaffin '97 and Seth Unger '97 married among 300 friends and family members on July 24 at a 
campsite dubbed "Camp Unger at the Jaff-lnn" in Kent, Conn. The couple bused the guests to a 
summer camp in the Berkshires for a weekend celebration, which included dividing the guests into 
eight color war teams to compete in activities from pie eating to beer chugging to kayaking; here, 
the bride and groom join Team Tangerine for a cheer. On Saturday night, campers staged a camp 
play, set on Columbia's campus, that told the story of how Alii and Seth met during freshman year 
at the College. Columbians in attendance included John Coletti '97, Jim Curran '97, Ethan Davidson 
'99, Jeff Gale'96, Lauren Grodstein '97, Bob Jaffin ’76 SDOS, Brandon Kessler '96, Eytan Oren '00, 
Nazli Parvizi '98, Tony Roach '97, Nikki Shapiro '97 Barnard, Aaron Unger '98, Harold Unger '46, '48 
P8iS, Samantha Unger '01 Barnard and Steve Unger '72. 

PHOTO: RYAN JENSEN 


second in the Ivy League in 1996 
(sorry)." 

No need for apologies, Dominic! 
When he's not on the rugby field, 
Dominic is a financial analyst for 
20th Century Fox in Los Angeles. 

Happy fall, everyone. I hope to 
have seen many of you at Home¬ 
coming so my next column can 
be more robust. 
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Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


Wedding bells rang for some '99ers 
during the past few months. Long- 
lost Michelle Berger hasn't really 
been lost, just hiding out in Lon¬ 
don. Michelle married Ian McIn¬ 
tosh on April 30 and is thrilled to 
be "someone's old lady." The event 
was attended by a dozen or so 
class of '99ers, including Rachel 
Jackson, Claudia DeSimio, Lauren 
Hwangbo, Julie Cho, Colleen 
Yachimski, Barbara Rutkowski, 
Robyn Kim and Brian Lenard. 


Michelle and Ian enjoyed an 
African safari honeymoon before 
returning to London. Michelle 
adds, "Our address in London (in 
case anyone feels the need to mazel 
tov me by post) is 15 Elsworthy 
Terrace, Flat 3, London NW3 3DR. 
We have a joint e-mail account, 
michelleandian@hotmail.com." 
Many congratulations! 

Peter Nelson and Jenny Camp¬ 
bell '00 married in Oracle, Ariz., 
on May 28. The outdoor ceremo¬ 
ny at Rancho Linda Vista trans¬ 
formed into an intimate ceremony 
in the Nelson family dining room 
as rain fell at the end of the pro¬ 
cession. Three hundred friends, 
family and fellow Columbians 
helped the happy couple shake 
off the rain drops, including Dr. 
Arnold Nelson '64 (Peter's father). 
Dr. Robert Nelson '59 (presided 
over the ceremony), Mike Latham 
'97, '00 AR (groomsman), Trevor 
Coe (groomsman), Jonathan 
Spiegel '99E (groomsman), Jeffrey 
Sherwin '99E (groomsman). Crys¬ 
tal Campbell '00 (bridesmaid, 
Jenny's sister), Turi Garnett '00 
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(bridesmaid). Dr. Arnold Licht 
'64, Susan Licht '65 Barnard, Carol 
Hayden (Barnard), Eliza Licht '97 
Barnard, Anna (Trinkaus) Sutton, 
Brooke Stafford, Jay Horwitz, 
Harrison Pierce, Gena Konstanti- 
nakos '00, Brendan Colthurst '00, 
Vikram Gandhi '00, Evan Hutchi¬ 
son '00, Gerard Honig '00, Gideon 
Yago '00, Eve Teipel '00, Josh 
Engelman '00, Marissa Hurwitz 
'00, Joelle Boucai '00, Vanessa 
Stanley-Miller '00, Benjamin Mell- 
man '00, Ami Shah '00, Ann Vail 
'00, Ann-Marie Tesar '01, Melissa 
Landauer '01 Barnard and Siggi 
Hillmarsson '04 Business [see 
photo and '00 column]. 

After the wedding, Jenny and 
Peter returned to New York, where 
she is a freelance photographer 
and he completed his first year of 
law school at NYU. Raindrops are 
good luck, right? Congratulations! 

Joshua Rosenstein, who con¬ 
cedes that he'd been out of touch, 
is an associate at the Washington, 
D.C., office of Goodwin Procter, 
where he practices general litiga¬ 
tion and labor and employment 
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The Alumni Behind Gothamist.com 

By Claire Lui '00 


H ow people get their 
daily news is a mat¬ 
ter of preference: 
Some listen to the 
radio, others prefer newspa¬ 
pers (print or online) or televi¬ 
sion. But for a younger genera¬ 
tion, the morning newsfeed is 
increasingly coming via blog 
reading. One influential type of 
blog (short for Web log) could 
be called a news and informa¬ 
tion blog — a form of online 
media updated daily with 
many short entries, each a few 
paragraphs, with links to 
longer articles on other web¬ 
sites and a snappy and opin¬ 
ionated introduction. 

Gothamist.com, launched by 
Jen Chung '98 and Jake 
Dobkin '98 in February 2003, is 
one of the older and better- 
known New York blogs. Offering 
about 15 entries a day, the site, 
which receives about two mil¬ 
lion visits per month, or about 
58,000 visits per day, features 
summaries of intriguing stories 
from major New York papers as 
well as original reporting and a 
daily feature interview. 

Chung describes the site as 
an ultimate insider friend, "that 
friend who knows what's going 
on in the city, the friend who 
knows all the news stories." 
Gothamist also has a com¬ 
ments section, where readers 
can respond to each post, 
making the site as much a 
conversation about living in 
the city as it is a news 
resource. Chung says the site 
is akin to "trying to keep a 
diary of what's happening on a 
particular day. We're hardly 
definitive. We're just trying to 
give people a sense of what's 
going on." 

The site started as an online 
dialogue between Chung and 
Dobkin, who have been friends 
since they met at the College. 
Dobkin had a website where he 
would post links to interesting 
material, and Chung would 
comment. (When Chung 
describes the voice of Gotham¬ 
ist as "that friend who knows 


what's going on," Dobkin joking¬ 
ly interjects and says, "Jen was 
my friend like that.") After a 
while, the two decided that 
there was a wider audience for 
the material they were dis¬ 
cussing, and Gothamist.com 
officially launched. 

Chung works at an advertis¬ 
ing agency and Dobkin works 


full-time on Gothamist. Chung 
squeezes in her editor respon¬ 
sibilities before and after her 
regular work hours. On a typi¬ 
cal day, Gothamist, which was 
voted best New York blog by 
New York Press readers in 
2004, and which was nominat¬ 
ed in the same category by 
New York magazine readers 
the same year, might detail 
how to recreate a dish from 
Per Se, report on a live game 
of Pac Man, offer a discussion 
of local politics and spotlight 
an interview with a local artist. 

Though Gothamist has 
scooped the major New York 
papers on a few stories, nei¬ 
ther Chung nor Dobkin view 
blogs as a replacement for 
print media, instead, they view 


their job as amplifying smaller 
stories and commenting on 
bigger stories. "Gothamist 
wouldn't exist without main¬ 
stream media," Dobkin says, 
"but l think we do give some¬ 
thing back, which includes 
spotting weird stories." 

Jodi Kantor '96, a reporter 
for The New York Times and 


formerly the paper's Arts & 
Leisure editor, is a Gothamist 
reader, and says one of the 
things she loves about blogs is 
"the way they play off publica¬ 
tions like the Times, fishing 
great stories out of our paper 
and bringing them to a wider 
readership." Kantor adds, 
"Gothamist makes me feel like 
l have superhuman reading 
powers because it links to 
great stories in publications I 
can't normally get to." 

Gothamist has expanded its 
formula to 12 other cities, 
including Los Angeles, London, 
Paris and Shanghai, hiring a 
new editor for each site. Each 
lead editor shares in the 
advertising profit from the site 
with Gothamist. Plans are 


under way to expand to 
Shanghai and Paris, both of 
which will be bilingual. 

Interestingly for two die¬ 
hard New Yorkers, Chung and 
Dobkin began college at differ¬ 
ent schools outside the city — 
Chung at Smith and Dobkin at 
SUNY Binghamton. One of 
Chung's friends at Smith was 
Dobkin's twin sister, Molly. 
When Chung decided to trans¬ 
fer to Columbia after her fresh¬ 
man year, Molly told her that 
Jake had transferred to Colum¬ 
bia in January 1995 and intro¬ 
duced the two. Now, the two 
hang out socially in addition to 
being business partners; 

Chung was the maid-of-honor 
at Dobkin's wedding to Karen 
Leskly '98 (now Karen Dobkin) 
in 2004. 

Having had a chance to 
compare the College experi¬ 
ence with other schools, both 
are big Columbia fans. Though 
Dobkin says he had a semi- 
notorious existence at Colum¬ 
bia (he claims to have been 
almost expelled three times), 
he loves the College, saying 
the school "let a New Yorker 
be a New Yorker." Both point 
to the Core as a great founda¬ 
tion for learning a little about 
everything, information they 
put to good use on the site. 

As one might guess, these 
New Yorkers are devoted fans 
of the city-based television 
series Law & Order, which 
often shoots scenes in Morn- 
ingside Heights. Pondering 
their love for the show, Chung 
says, "We haven't interviewed 
[creator/executive producer] 
Dick Wolf yet. That's our big 
get." Dobkin grins and adds, 
"Yeah, that will close the site. 
That will be the last interview 
Gothamist does." 


Claire Lui '00 is a freelance 
writer and a frequent contribu¬ 
tor to CCT. She's written for 
Print, Entertainment Weekly 
and Martha Stewart Living and 
occasionally contributes pizza 
reviews for www.sliceny.com. 



College friends Jake Dobkin '98 and Jen Chung '98 parlayed 
their online chats about New York City life into Gothamist.com, 
a successful blog about all things New York. 

PHOTO: KAREN DOBKIN '98 
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law. Josh says, "Things are going 
very well," despite trying to 
adjust to D.C. summers. 

Josh, full of information about 
'99ers, says, "I speak every now 
and again to Charles Ching, 
though less frequently than I'd like, 
since Charles is buried under 10 
feet of paperwork, as he's an asso¬ 
ciate at Cravath. Gary Sultan, 
who's at Wharton getting his 
M.B.A., spent the summer in D.C. 
between numerous trips to the far 
reaches of the globe. I see Jonathan 
Lechter frequently, and all is well 
with him. David Karp got engaged 
to Jackie Cockrell '02 during their 
vacation this summer to Ireland. 
Among his groomsmen will be 
Gary Sultan, Eric Leskly '00, me 
and a number of other AEPi broth¬ 
ers." Jackie is in her second year at 
medical school at the University of 
Maryland while Dave works in 
New York doing primarily white 
collar criminal defense. 

Keep the news coming! We look 
forward to hearing from you soon. 



Prisca Bae 

8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


Wedding Fever: Joining the land 
of the nuptially-knotted are 
Jenny (Campbell) Nelson and 
Peter Nelson '99 [see photo and 
'99 column]. A cast of characters 
attended the wedding that took 
place in Oracle, Ariz., in May. 
Rain came as the procession con¬ 
cluded, forcing all of the guests 
indoors for a spontaneous and 
intimate ceremony in the dining 
room of Peter's parents' house. 
Dr. Robert Nelson '59 presided 
over the ceremony. Columbia 
and Barnard alumni filled the 
wedding party and the crowd, 
including Dr. Arnold Nelson '64 
(Peter's father), Mike Latham '97, 
'00 AR (groomsman), Trevor Coe 
'99 (groomsman), Jonathan 
Spiegel '99E (groomsman), Jef¬ 
frey Sherwin '99E (groomsman). 
Crystal Campbell (bridesmaid, 
Jenny's sister), Turi Garnett 
(bridesmaid). Dr. Arnold Licht 
'64, Susan Licht '65 Barnard, 
Carol Hayden (Barnard), Eliza 
Licht '97 Barnard, Anna 
(Trinkaus) Sutton '99, Brooke 
Stafford '99, Jay Horwitz '99, 
Harrison Pierce '99, Gena Kon- 
stantanikos '99, Brendan 
Colthurst, Vikram Gandhi, Evan 
Hutchison, Gerard Honig, 
Gideon Yago, Eve Teipel, Josh 
Engelman, Marissa Hurwitz, 
Joelle Boucai, Vanessa Stanley- 
Miller, Benjamin Mellman, Ami 
Shah, Ann Vail, Ann-Marie Tesar 
'01, Melissa Landauer '01 
Barnard and Siggi Hillmarsson 



Nate Shafroth '00 married Traci Hoard, whom he met at Harvard 
Law School, on May 21 in Kansas City, Mo. Celebrating at a 
Kansas City-style barbecue the day after the wedding are (left to 
right) Josh Glaser '00, Mike Marks '00, Paola Suarez, Ejike 
Uzoigwe '00, Matt Davis '01, John Kim '00, the bride, the groom, 
Mike Bruso '01 and Rob Hoffman '00. 

PHOTO: COURTNEY BOISSONAULT 


'04 Business. 

Nate Shafroth married Traci 
Hoard, whom he met in law school 
at Harvard, in May in Kansas City, 
Mo. [see photo]. Attendees includ¬ 
ed Josh Glaser, Mike Marks, 

Paula Suarez, Ejike Uzoigwe '01, 
Matt Davis '01, John Kim, Mike 
Bruso '01, Rob Hoffman, Sami 
Mesrour, Gena Konstantinakos 
and Stephen F. Miller. 

Sacha Kang married Harvey 
Chou, a Yale grad, in July. There¬ 
sa Sim reports that Sacha's wed¬ 
ding took place on a hot day at 
the Kohn Mansion in the hills of 
Burlingame, Calif. Sacha met 
Harvey, an orthopedic resident, 
at the University of Irvine Med¬ 
ical School. Theresa was a brides¬ 
maid, and Mira Lew attended. 

Now for non-wedding updates. 
Barbara Ho left the Miami-Dade 
Public Defender's Office in March 
and went to Beijing on a fellow¬ 
ship with a nonprofit. Internation¬ 
al Bridges to Justice. She saw a 
bunch of Columbia alumni while 
in China: she visited Berrick 
Chang twice; he's a big shot in 
international trade in Shanghai. 
She convinced Maddy Reed to 
leave her home in beautiful 
Hawaii and they went on a cou¬ 
ple of fantastic trips — one to 
Tokyo and another to southern 
China. Barbara saw Yi-Yi Chang 
once while she was vacationing in 
China, and ran into Wendy Liu 
'99 at a market in Beijing while 
she was on vacation with her hus¬ 
band. Barbara returned to the 
United States in September and 
clerks in Orlando. On her way to 
Orlando via New York, Barbara 
saw Michelle Gerard and Antho¬ 


ny Ramirez, who are doing great. 
Michelle started her master's at 
Hunter College this fall, and 
Anthony is saving the world one 
kid at a time in the South Bronx. 

Daniel S. Kokhba is an attor¬ 
ney, admitted to practice law in 
New York and New Jersey prac¬ 
ticing commercial litigation at 
Feldman Rosman. He lives in 
Washington Heights. 

Jeremy Kadden works for Con¬ 
gressman Jim Kolbe (R-Ariz.) on 
Capitol Hill as a legislative assis¬ 
tant, covering immigration and 
other issues. Jeremy leads D.C. 
Minyan, a traditional and egalitar- 



Jenny (Campbell) Nelson '00 
married Peter Nelson '99 on 
May 28 at Rancho Linda Vista 
in Oracle, Ariz. The outdoor 
ceremony, presided over by Dr. 
Robert Nelson '59, was attend¬ 
ed by approximately 300 
guests, including more than 30 
Columbia alumni. 

PHOTO: LUZ GALLARDO 


ian Jewish group in D.C. He lives 
in the same building as Shira 
Miller-Jacobs '99 Barnard and 
Michael Fishman '02, who recent¬ 
ly got married. Jeremy reports 
that Chanie Bloom and Nate Less¬ 
er '00E recently moved to D.C. 

Rhonda Henderson has been 
working with D.C. Teaching Fel¬ 
lows for six months, where she 
supports new teachers in the 
classroom and thinks longingly 
about her days in the classroom. 
Before school got too crazy, she 
took a few days to explore Mon¬ 
treal. Rhonda's blog. La Ciudad 
Chocolat, can be read at www. 
rhondahenderson.blogspot.com. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11, 2006 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Emily Morris '02 
ebm23@columbia.edu 
212-870-2746 

DEVELOPMENT Susan Murray 
sm2399@columbia.edu 
212-870-3244 



Jonathan Gordin 

4301 Louise Ave. 
Encino, CA 91316 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


Happy Thanksgiving! News has 
slowly been trickling in, but I'd 
love to hear from more of you. 

I'm delighted to report that 
Alex Eule and Michelle Kann '01 
Barnard became engaged this 
summer; they are planning a Sep¬ 
tember wedding. 

John Balonze recently returned 
to the United States from Paris, 
where he was living and editing a 
book on globalization (fittingly 
titled Debating Globalization) due 
out this fall. 

Sybil Dodge is thrilled to be 
back on Columbia's campus as a 
business school student. This is 
Sybil's second year in graduate 
school, as she's enrolled in a dual 
degree program that she started 
last year at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International 
Studies. "At the end of three years. 
I'll have an M.A. in international 
relations (concentrations in inter¬ 
national economics and Latin 
American studies) and an M.B.A., 
with which I hope to go into pri¬ 
vate sector development in Latin 
America. My first summer intern¬ 
ship, which I did with the Inter- 
American Development Bank at 
their Mexico City office, was great 
and has gotten me really excited to 
do development work long-term." 

Arthur Harris always can be 
counted on for an interesting 
update. He lives in Washington, 
D.C., and writes speeches and 
plans press events for New York's 
"irrepressible" senior senator. 
Chuck Schumer (D). Artie provid- 
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PERSONALS 


smart is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the ivies 
and a few other excellent 
schools. More than 4,000 mem¬ 
bers. All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
800-988-5288. 


REAL ESTATE 


3.125 acres of highly-developable 
land, about five minutes from 
beach, in La Garita single family 
residence suburb (Miradero Ward) 
of Cabo Rojo (Mayaguez District), 
Puerto Rico 00623. For details/ 
expressions of interest, contact 
Ben Tua '63 at bptuaOl@aol.com 
or 703-734-1445. 

VACATION RENTALS^ 

Adirondacks: Lakefront cabin. 
Dock, boats, hiking trails; peaceful, 
private, 315-655-3297. 

Miami Beach, Florida (South 
Beach): Beautifully furnished 1-bed¬ 
room, i.5-bathroom condo. Direct¬ 


ly on the ocean. Both seasonal and 
off-season rentals. 212-935-6133. 

Naples, Florida: Luxury condo¬ 
minium overlooking Gulf, two 
month minimum, 802-524-2108. 

Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
E-mail: vdl9@columbia.edu. 

Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment 
or inquiries on display rates to: 
Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
212-870-2752 —phone 
212-870-2747 —fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


ed great updates on his friends as 
well: Brian Horan is the research 
director for his home state guber¬ 
natorial candidate. Sen. Jon 
Corzine (D-N.J.). 

Montreal native (and resident) 
Jesse Prupas got engaged in Cen¬ 
tral Park to his longtime girlfriend. 
Jesse has been working for a film 
production company since gradu¬ 
ation and recently closed a deal to 
produce his first television show. 

Tyler Brody and Megan Harris 
'01 Barnard were married in Col¬ 
orado during Labor Day week¬ 
end. They live in Philadelphia, 
where Tyler is an assistant D.A. 
and Megan is in consulting. 

Stu Deamley is pursuing a 
career in advertising but taking a 
detour to live in the Bahamas 
with Brie Cokos, who is finishing 
a degree from the University of 
Miami's Rosentiel School of 
Marine and Atmospheric Science. 

Rich Luthmann earned his 
L.L.M. from the University of 
Miami and is beginning a lucra¬ 
tive estate planning career in 
Miami. He is still having a good 
time "living la vida loca." 

Artie, thanks for the copious 
updates! 

Jason Billy graduated from 
Harvard Law School last spring 
and works for Dechert. He lives 
on the Upper West Side, within 
spitting distance of Central Park. 

Simon Moshenberg recently 


started a J.D. program at Yale Law. 

Jeff Senter writes, "I am antag¬ 
onizing a new institution with my 
start at Georgetown Law this fall." 

Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard and I 
have made the adventurous deci¬ 
sion to move to Los Angeles. 
We're looking forward to connect¬ 
ing with Columbia alums on the 
west coast! 


^ Colleen Hsia 

177 W. 26th St., Apt. 301 
New York, NY 10001 
cch38@columbia.edu 

Chad Bonner spent three years as 
a community health volunteer in 
Madagascar with the Peace Corps, 
working in a small village health 
clinic and playing on the local soc¬ 
cer and basketball teams. He's 
looking to reconnect with class¬ 
mates in the Washington, D.C., 
area: chadtbonner@yahoo.com. 


Zuleta moved to Tsunashima, a 
town in between Tokyo and Yoko¬ 
hama, where he teaches English. 

Ariel Meyerstein spent the 
summer in Manhattan as a sum¬ 
mer associate at Debevoise & 
Plimpton. He's finishing his third 
year of law school at UC Berkeley, 
which also is in the first semester 
of his Ph.D. in jurisprudence and 
social policy, at the law school. 

On August 19, Ishwara Glass- 
man married Jason Chrein at the 
Hotel Del Coronado outside San 
Diego in a beautiful ceremony by 
the ocean. They had their honey¬ 
moon in Italy and live on the 
Upper West Side. Brian and 
Ronit (Dotz) Gurtman had a girl, 
Elisabeth Rose, on August 16. 
Congratulations! 

Hamish Greenaway married 
Ellen Nebeker of Canby, Ore., on 
July 2. They reside in Salem, Ore., 
while Ellen works toward her 
master's. Hamish has lived in 
three states in the last two years. 

Howard Braham began his 
graduate studies at Carnegie Mel¬ 
lon's Entertainment Technology 
Center. Steve Schwartz began his 
doctoral program at the Universi¬ 
ty of Maryland College Park's 
College of Computer, Mathemati¬ 
cal and Physical Sciences. 

As two-thirds of the Claremont 
Trio (www.claremonttrio.com) 
Julia Bruskin and Emily 
Bruskin's concert schedule has 
taken them to California, Arizona, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Florida, Maryland, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Arkansas and New York. 
Julia competed in a competition in 
Germany, and in September, 

Emily participated in a music fes¬ 
tival in Bucharest, Romania. 

Richard Mammana's paper, 
"The Oxford of Russia: Trinity- 
Sergius Lavra Through English- 
Speakers' Eyes" was published in 
volume three of Readings in Russ¬ 
ian Religious Culture, published 
by Holy Trinity Seminary Press 
in October. This fall, his articles 
and book reviews appeared in 
Books and Culture, The Living 
Church and Touchstone. 

Evan Zeisel is launching an 
online t-shirt company, www. 
nomatterthejersey.com. The site 
centers on t-shirts designed by 


Charles Vorkas ’02 spent two years in the Peace Corps in 
Mozambique; he now is a research assistant at the NYU 
Comprehensive Epilepsy Center. 


Charles Vorkas spent two years 
in the Peace Corps in Mozam¬ 
bique (2002-04). He is a research 
assistant at the NYU Comprehen¬ 
sive Epilepsy Center and will 
apply to medical school. Andres 


artists beginning to make a name 
for themselves. It will include 
shirts designed by Columbia 
alumni, presently Jon-Mychal 
Bowman '99, Michael Bilsborough 
'01 and possibly Sarah Chase. 


Tiffany Faye Rounsville 

started as program administra¬ 
tor for the Behavioral Cardiovas¬ 
cular Health & Hypertension 
Program in the department of 
medicine, division of general 
medicine, at Columbia Health 
Sciences. She also began work¬ 
ing on a part-time M.P.H. at 
Columbia in health policy and 
management. She moved back to 
Washington Heights in May 
from Riverdale. 

Alex Munoz continues to 
organize a group of '02 alumni 
for Tuesday night trivia at The 
West End. Pooja Agarwal spent 
the summer in India and Thai¬ 
land and started Brooklyn Law 
School this fall. 

Congrats to Karen Corrie for 
her fine performance as part of 
the moot court team from the 
American University Washington 
College of Law; she and four fel¬ 
low law students placed first in 
the nation and third in the world 
in the Jessup International Moot 
Court Competition. This compe¬ 
tition was founded in 1960 and is 
the largest and most prestigious 
competition of its kind; more 
than 550 teams from 90 countries 
competed this year. Karen gradu¬ 
ated from law school in May and 
works at the Manhattan District 
Attorney's Office. 

Have you checked out the 
Columbia E-community yet? You 
should (https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom). Also inter¬ 
esting is the University's Colum¬ 
bia Connection site (http:// 
alumni.columbia.edu), where 
classmates are posting stories 
from their Columbia days. Sarah 
Hsiao, Hilary Weckstein and 
Marcos Rohena-Madrazo recent¬ 
ly posted entries. 
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Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


Online networking has become 
quite a phenomenon for members 
of our class. If you haven't already, 
I encourage you to join Facebook 
(www.thefacebook.com). Facebook 
is a networking community for 
students and alumni of American 
colleges and universities. Another 
new and useful resource is Doost- 
ang (www.doostang.com), a job 
networking community for profes¬ 
sionals. For those of you who are 
searching for jobs, it is a good sup¬ 
plement to the CC/SEAS E-Com- 
munity (https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom). The website 
is for students and alumni of Ivy 
League and highly selective insti¬ 
tutions and is an invitation-only 
network; there have been a num- 
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ber of good job postings on the site 
as of late. If you would like to join, 
e-mail me and I will invite you. 
Both of these websites are great 
ways to keep in touch with your 
classmates — virtually. And now 
for the updates ... 

Henry Maldonado writes: "I 
worked for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for close to a 
year. I left and moved on to 
Pacific Investment Management. 

I worked there for six months 
before moving on again. I spent a 
little time with Wells Fargo 
Financial before deciding the cor¬ 
porate world wasn't for me — 
why climb a ladder when you 
can build yourself an elevator, 
hard work versus ingenuity? I 
started my own investment and 
statistical consultancy. It's a 
small-scale operation with a few 
clients but it was enough to get 
me by until law school in the fall. 
Before starting law school, I trav¬ 
eled and worked on finishing a 
novel I have been trying to write 
for the last year." 

Ayesha Abdul-Quader was 
married this summer and a num¬ 
ber of classmates attended the 
reception, including Laura 
Anderson, Rebecca Silver, Leslie 
Giegerich and Bram Welch- 
Horan. She celebrated her honey¬ 
moon in Fiji with her husband, 
Faiz Khan. 

Daniel Lee has joined BNY Cap¬ 
ital Markets, a Bank of New York 
subsidiary. Annie Yoo has returned 
to Columbia to pursue a master's 
in poetry at the School of the Arts. 
She recently voyaged to Egypt to 
visit Nadim El Gabbanni. 

Eaton Lin and Oscar Chow 
study at SUNY-Downstate Med¬ 
ical School. James Maclean lives 
in Michigan, where he studies 
law. He spent the summer in 
New York as a associate at a law 
firm. 

Liz Gorinsky, former presi¬ 
dent of the Science Fiction Soci¬ 
ety, writes: "This is perhaps pre¬ 
dictable, given my college 
extracurriculars, but since about 
a month after graduation. I've 
worked in the editorial depart¬ 
ment of Tor Books, a major spec¬ 
ulative fiction publishing house. 
The funny thing is, the most 
recent book I acquired is a liter¬ 
ary science fiction detective 
adventure/superhero origin 
story by Brian Slattery ... who 
graduated from SIPA in 2003. Lit¬ 
tle did I know when I started this 
gig that I'd someday be publish¬ 
ing somebody I shared a gradua¬ 
tion ceremony with." 

In the July 15 issue of Rochester 
(N.Y.) Democrat and Chronicle, an 
article appeared about two new 
principal players in the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The new 


principal oboist is Ariana Ghez, 
a Manhattan native who majored 
in English while studying jointly 
at Juilliard. 


Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 
mcv37@columbia.edu 

Hey, CC'04 — hope that you're 
having a great fall. Here's the lat¬ 
est news on our classmates. 

Congratulations to Rona Behar 
and Joshua Karp, who were 
engaged on July 4. They will be 
married Labor Day weekend. 

A large number of classmates 
started graduate school this fall. 

At the University of Michigan, 
Rebecca Wiseman is pursuing a 
Ph.D. in English while Ben Falik 
started a master's of public policy. 
Shira Schoenberg is returning to 
alma mater as a Journalism School 
student. Jax Russo returned to 
New York, transferring from the 
University of Maryland to the 
Law School. Jonathan (Yono) 
Reich writes, "I spent the summer 
working at Viacom on First 
Amendment litigation and hang¬ 
ing around MTV/VH1 studios. 
I'm interviewing with far too 
many NYC law firms along with 
my Law School classmates." 


Downtown at NYU, Tristan 
Perich writes, "I began an elec¬ 
tronic arts program at ITP, a part 
of Tisch. I recently moved back 
from Providence, R.I., where I 
started an artist-run exhibition 
and performance space. I've been 
working on my art and music a lot 
lately, most importantly a project 
called One Bit Music (www. 
onebitmusic.com) that will be 
released by Cantaloupe Music in a 
few months." Lauren Venezia left 
the executive recruitment field 
and recently joined Oppenheimer- 
Funds as a product manager and 
analyst. Lauren also is pursuing 
an M.A./Ph.D. at NYU. Also at 
NYU, Jennifer Thorpe is a sec¬ 
ond-year doctoral student in the 
social psychology program. 

Elsewhere around New York, 
Julia Drzycimski writes, "I am in 
my second year of the Psy.D. pro¬ 
gram at Yeshiva University's Fer- 
kauf Graduate School of Psychol¬ 
ogy." Mi Hae Song is at SUNY 
Downstate Medical School. Jared 
Sunshine writes, "I've begun 
classes at Fordham University 
School of Law, so I'm still in town, 
but a lot busier than before." 

Danny Vega writes, "I am at 


the University of Florida getting 
an M.S. in applied physiology and 
kinesiology and will graduate this 
spring. I am head personal trainer 
and program assistant for our stu¬ 
dent gyms (there are three of 
them, and I supervise more than 
100 students). I spent 
January-August interning with 
the football team in the weight 
room and now work with the bas¬ 
ketball, tennis and golf teams. 
After I'm done, I plan to work 
with a college or pro team as a 
strength and conditioning coach." 
Mike Latimer '05, another former 
member of the Columbia football 
team, who had been working for 
a technology recruiting firm, 
returned home to Plant City, Fla., 
to coach his high school team. 

Adie Moll updates, "I live in 
Philadelphia with Kristin Connors 
'03 and work at Moss Rehabilita¬ 
tion Research Institute, where I do 
cognitive neuroscience research." 

Out West, Brent Chudoba 
works for Piper Jaffray's invest¬ 
ment bank in San Francisco. Kent 
Sherman writes, "I am an invest¬ 
ment consultant for Wells Fargo in 
Santa Monica. I recently asked my 
college sweetheart, Karol 
Petreshock '04 Barnard, to marry 
me, and she happily accepted. We 
are to be wed on my home island 
of Fiji in spring 2006!" 


Angelica Ortiz studies and 
works in London. She hopes to 
stay there for a Ph.D. in human 
molecular genetics and perhaps 
even medical school. Monika 
Hargitai will live in Europe for 
the next year and will split her 
time between Bath, Berlin and her 
native Hungary. Elizabeth Stein¬ 
berg works in a neurobiology 
research lab in New Zealand. 
Columbia basketball superstar 
Sue Altman accepted an offer to 
play professional basketball in Ire¬ 
land as a member of Killester in 
the Irish Superleague. Good luck. 
Sue! 

Milka Milliance writes, "I am a 
development associate at the Vera 
Institute of Justice in NYC and am 
coordinating a strategy to harness 
more charitable support from 
wealthy African-Americans. I 
would love to be in contact with 
anyone doing similar work." 

Karen Abraham is in her second 
year teaching middle school math 
in the Fordham area of the Bronx 
as part of Teach for America. Cross 
country star Caitlin Hickin works 
in the financial district in NYC as a 
litigation paralegal for Hughes 
Hubbard and Reed with Lee 


Kowitz and Nicole Donaldson. 

Last and certainly not least, 
Mike "Turns" Lee and Chris 
Guerin did a one-week road trip 
across the United States. They 
began in San Francisco, where 
they stayed with Paul Barnes '03, 
sailed with Tom Gorman, met up 
with Hamish Greenaway '02, 
William Hu '03, Sally Song '04E, 
Melanie Micir '03 and me. Mike 
and "First Mate" Chris then drove 
to Seattle, where they stayed with 
Vijay Sundaram '04E and had 
drinks on Lake Washington with 
Alodia Gabre-Kidan. They then 
drove through Montana, where 
they went hiking with Adam 
Green '03E. The trip ended with 
sparks when Mike arrived in New 
York several days later. 


□ Peter Kang 

420 West 42nd St. Apt 36B 
New York, NY 10036 
pk2007@columbia.edu 

Howdy, everyone! Does anyone 
else think the working life is a bit 
taxing? And does anyone else 
miss the two long November 
weekends we had as students? 
Share your nostalgia, your new 
experiences and whatever other 
news you think others might find 
interesting! Follow the example of 
these wonderful classmates who 
were eager to share for this edi¬ 
tion of Class Notes: 

Congratulations to Xan Nowa- 
kowski, who married longtime 
partner Andrew Battle in late July. 
Xan and her husband live in Ham¬ 
ilton, N.J.; she is confidential aide 
to the Mercer County executive. 

Graham Donald writes: "I am 
well into my first year at USC 
Keck School of Medicine. I 
absolutely love it. I live with my 
brother in Hollywood." 

Others have not ventured too 
far for their post-graduate educa¬ 
tion: LaToya Tavernier is pursuing 
a sociology Ph.D. at the CUNY 
Graduate Center, Talia Brooks is 
at P&S and Stuart Weinstock is 
back at Columbia at the film divi¬ 
sion of the School of Arts. 

Some people find other ways to 
be in education. Laurel Gordon is 
in Hungary, where she will spend 
a year as part of the English lan¬ 
guage department at a secondary 
grammar school. She is in a town 
called Salgotarjan, about 60 miles 
north of Budapest. Becca Israel is 
in Washington, D.C., working as a 
paralegal for the education prac¬ 
tice at Hogan & Hartson, the 
same law firm that John Roberts 
worked for before being nominat¬ 
ed for the Supreme Court. Not 
quite teaching or going to classes, 
but Becca notes that Columbia 
was a recent client of the firm. 



Jennifer Thorpe ’04 is a second-year doctoral student at 
NYU in a social psychology program. 
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JonAlf Dyrland-Weaver teach¬ 
es math at Brandeis H.S. on West 
84th Street for the New York City 
Teaching Fellows. He writes: 
"Seeing as my dad is class corre¬ 
spondent for CC'49,1 figured I 
should send something in ... I'd 
like to say hello to him from 
across the pages of this magazine 
as he fulfills his class correspon¬ 
dent duties." 

We have news from classmates 
in publishing and media: Jess 
Fjeld is an assistant editor at Atlas 
Books in midtown and lives in 
Brooklyn. Nick Summers, who 
was editor-in-chief of Spectator, 
writes for Newsweek. And Evita 
Mendiola had some exciting news 
to share about her media experi¬ 
ences: "What started as an intern¬ 
ship at the Mayor's Office of New 
York finally became employment! 

I am officially one of Bloomberg's 
media analysts. The job is daunt¬ 
ing but I'm happy to be part of the 
urban grind responsible for keep¬ 
ing this city going. As for my 
work with the Fulton Fish Market, 
I have received great press with 


the New York Sun and the New Par¬ 
tisan and my photographs were 
mentioned on Gawker.com. I'm 
st ill truckin'!" 

Jean Lee, who spent her sum¬ 
mer backpacking in Europe, 
works at the nonprofit Audubon 
Center in Maryland teaching out¬ 
door education and making 
changes at the Pickering Creek 
Reserve. Rebecca Weber, who 
spent her summer traveling 
through India and much of the 
United States, works at the Moni¬ 
tor Group, and Emily Schwarz is 
a project manager at the NYC 
Department of Housing Preserva¬ 
tion and Development. James Lee 
will be in Taipei until August 2006 
studying Chinese at the Mandarin 
Training Center. 

Well, that's all the notes for 
now. For those still in the North¬ 
east (or other similar climate 
regions), I hope you all have a 
cozy transition into winter. I wish 
everyone a wonderful holiday 
season, and hope to hear from 
more of you next time! ___ 



First Person 

(Continued from page 13) 


Banski/Bulgarian dictionary that 
never fails to entertain and often 
is asked about at parties. 

The striking clash between the 
pastoral and the present manifests 
itself in amusing ways. One day, 
after leaving a cafe on Bansko's 
main thoroughfare, I spotted a pair 
of cows ambling up the newly 
paved road. Drivers regarded 
them as little more than everyday 
obstacles, like errant garbage cans. 

We certainly "live in the now" 
in Bulgaria. With the multitude of 
birthdays, name days, anniver¬ 
saries, national holidays and even 
new purchases, we are almost 
always celebrating something. 
Such merrymaking, however, does 
not distract from residents' Eng¬ 
lish-language studies or my sec¬ 
ondary projects. In addition to 
teaching English at a primary 
school (and serving as everyone's 
unofficial tutor), I am replacing 
the school's old blackboards with 
white ones, creating an English 
library with books donated by 
Darien Book Aid, volunteering at 
a center for disabled children and 
coordinating public relations for a 
Fulbright researcher studying the 
deinstitutionalization of Bulgarian 
orphanages and whether Euro¬ 
pean Union requirements are 
being met. This summer I was a 
translator for National Park Pirin, 
a UNESCO site. 

My most time-consuming pro¬ 
ject has been writing a proposal 
for the renovation of our school's 
60-year-old gym. Of greatest con¬ 
cern, apart from the inevitable 
dust, is a floor littered with gaps 
akin to potholes. I am soliciting 
sponsors stateside. Finding fund¬ 
ing is a challenge, as budgets are 
tight and the newly rich in town 
(who have sold their land to make 
way for new hotels) are not eager 
to part with their bounty. 

But teaching English and cam¬ 
paigning for school improvements 
is only half my mission. As an 
ambassador of "goodwill and 
friendship," my students and I 
chat about American culture; we 
play musical chairs, "duck, duck, 
goose," 20 questions, and ... we 
celebrate. As much a child as my 
students, I relish my role as holi¬ 
day events planner and have 
introduced them to Valentines, 
leprechauns and pots of gold (foil- 


wrapped chocolate coins), and 
Easter egg hunts. If nothing else, I 
will be remembered for introduc¬ 
ing them to Reese's peanut butter 
eggs (sent by my parents) — a rar¬ 
ity in-country. 

On Halloween, we carved 
pumpkins, told scary stories in the 
dark and bravely dipped our 
hands into bowls of eyeballs 
(peeled grapes), brains (cooked 
spaghetti) and vampire hearts 
(slimy potatoes). I was delighted 
when at a colleague's gathering, 
one teacher exclaimed with excite¬ 
ment, "We are eating vampire 
hearts!" referring to the banitsa pas¬ 
try laden with shredded potatoes. 
Our Christmas festivities, which I 
helped organize before heading 
home for the holidays, included a 
pageant featuring English-lan¬ 
guage carols and a fashion show. 

Without imposing athleticism 
on them, I encourage my female 
students to play sports. No longer 
shocked by my marathon training 
("You run for how long?"), the girls 
broke into athletic activity with as 
much enthusiasm and vigor as the 
boys during our inaugural Sports 
Day. Events included wheelbarrow 
races and hopping contests as well 
as the more traditional dashes and 
distance races. Now, they want to 
learn how to play soccer. Bansko's 
first girl's soccer team began prac¬ 
ticing in May. 

After consuming record 
amounts of yogurt (this country is 
famed for its Lactobacillus Bulgar- 
icus strain) and imbibing tiny 
amounts of rakia, the 90 proof 
national spirit, I hope to have con¬ 
vinced the Communist holdovers 
I am not a spy. In July 2006, when 
my Peace Corps stint expires, I 
will leave behind a warm-hearted 
country, with a strong sense of 
nationalism bolstered by uniquely 
Bulgarian traditions at an exciting 
moment in its storied history. 

But, the big city beckons. After 
all, the rhythm and pace of my 
life is distinctly New York. a 


Katharine Clark '03 will return to 
New York this summer after two 
years in the Peace Corps in Bulgar¬ 
ia. She hopes to obtain a master's in 
international relations and pursue a 
foreign affairs career in the United 
States. She may be reached at 
kcc724@yahoo.com. 
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Letters 

(Continued from page 3) 

this the new fairness and balance in 
media doctrine, shades of Fox News? 
Whatever the reason, I reject in short the 
reactionary face of Gregg. Instead, I 
revere Columbia. I revere the intellectu¬ 
al bastion that opposed rabid 
McCarthyism in the fearful '50s and 
salute the reformist tradition that 
inspired young students such as this 
correspondent to challenge racist mores 
in the segregated South. The Columbia 
that I cherish is the home of James P. 
Shenton '49, who led students in civil 
rights action in Georgia, and the "bully 
pulpit" of Henry Steele Commager, 
who taught by example and spoke truth 
to power. Their sterling examples still 
apply in the era of our Bush. 

Joe Dorinson '58 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

As a Columbia alumnus and a con¬ 
stituent of Sen. Judd Gregg '69, I was 
pleased to see him on the cover of CCT 
(July 2005). I may not agree with all his 
policies, but I am proud of the stature 
and influence of a fellow alumnus. Let 
us recall that he represents New 
Hampshire, not the Upper West Side of 
Manhattan. The letters of Mark S. 
Brodin '69 and Thomas Weyr '48 (Sep¬ 
tember 2005) seem to imply that CCT 
needs a litmus test for articles about 
alumni, a test that excludes all on the 
political right. I think Brodin and Weyr 
are way out of line. 

Barry Jacobs '61 

Hooksett, N.H. 

Jewish Studies at Columbia 

I continue to read with interest the many 
reactions to Columbia's handling of the 
problems surrounding the MEALAC 
department. I have been distressed by 
those who would imply that Columbia 
has become a hotbed of anti-Semitism 
and that the current report is a "white¬ 
wash." Columbia has a long history of 
being one of the most hospitable cam¬ 
puses in America to Jewish studies and 
to Jewish students. Its current faculty 
boasts a number of the most distin¬ 
guished scholars in the area of Jewish 
studies. 

For those who are interested in gath¬ 
ering some information on the subject, I 
would suggest reading a master's 
paper written by Dr. Laurence E. Balfus 


'55, '00 GSAS in 2000 (before the cur¬ 
rent problems surfaced), "Jewish Stud¬ 
ies at Columbia." In it, Balfus docu¬ 
ments the appointment of Salo 
Wittmayer Baron in 1930 to the first 
Nathan L. Miller Chair in Jewish Histo¬ 
ry, Literature and Institutions. It puts 
Columbia and its then-president, 
Nicholas Murray Butler (Class of 1882), 
in a most favorable light regarding Jew¬ 
ish studies. This set the tone for the 
next 75 years of growth in Jewish stud¬ 
ies. What makes this even more inter¬ 
esting is that Butler always has been 
accused of being anti-Jewish. This 
paper sheds new light on that subject. 

Balfus' paper is on file in the Liberal 
Studies M.A. office in Low Library; in 
the office of Professor Michael Stanis- 
lowski, who currently holds the Miller 
Chair, in the history department; with 
Jerry Kisslinger '78 in the University 
Development and Alumni Relations 
Office in The Interchurch Center; and 
with Jocelyn Wilk at the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Archives/Columbiana Library 
in Low Library. 

Rabbi Laurence H. Rubinstein '60 
New York City 

Drawing Analogies 

Dr. Andreas Huyssen ("Columbia 
Forum," July 2005) is eminently correct 
in observing disturbing parallels 
between the late Weimar period and 
current American politics. Wisely, he 
cautions against making facile analo¬ 
gies. Unfortunately, resisting this prac¬ 
tice proves difficult for many. Such com¬ 
parisons, despite their allure, are not 
sufficiently apposite. As a result, the 
neo-cons in power can dismiss them as 
overblown paranoia — thereby adroitly 
insulating themselves from justifiable 
criticism. 

For such superficial analogies are 
problematic. Liberal, democratic 
Weimar Germany, admired today for 
its avant-garde culture, at the time was 
an unpopular creature, born of defeat 
and shame. On the other hand, 21st- 
century American democracy still 
functions, albeit more and more 
imperfectly. Indeed, the illiberal, radi¬ 
cal neo-cons go to considerable 
lengths to promote "democracy," 
albeit their vision of it. 

Certainly, today's (radical) conserva¬ 
tives' policies resemble the Nazis' suffi¬ 
ciently enough so that reciting them 
merely knocks down a straw man: 
appealing to a cramped, retrograde 


vision of "culture" and morality incom¬ 
patible with the age, exploiting xeno¬ 
phobia, invoking mindless patriotism to 
obscure policies inimical to the public 
interest and so forth. And ugly policies 
have surfaced — branding dissent as 
disloyal or defeatist, tightening secrecy 
and inhibiting expression, increasing 
government secrecy at all levels; collud¬ 
ing with big business and disdaining 
due process. 

Yet President Bush has no com¬ 
pelling need to define "the nation" in 
racial terms, as Germany's volkisch 
movement did. Inflated rhetoric 
denouncing the President as a Hitlerian 
warmonger or racist (even in the after- 
math of New Orleans) only weakens his 
critics' credibility. Obliterating the basic 
order does not interest Bush; he would 
sooner entrench selected elements of it, 
indeed at a high cost. Unlike Hitler, 
who emerged from petty-bourgeois 
obscurity and nursed lifelong resent¬ 
ments toward elites. Bush numbers 
among them. Gruesome as it sounds, 
though the President may not shy away 
from inflicting harm on other countries, 
he does so for conventional geopolitical 
advantage. Absent is Nazism's untram¬ 
meled lust for pure conquest, exploita¬ 
tion and destruction. Contrast Ameri¬ 
ca's efforts, bumbling and corrupt 
though they may be, with the Nazis' 
avowed intention to reduce subjugated 
Poles to abject slavery. 

Hence the pitfalls of drawing glib 
parallels. Conservatives can legitimately 
invoke the undeniable distinctions 
between themselves and the Nazis, and 
thus decry impolitic comparisons as cry¬ 
ing wolf. Using the Nazis as the gold 
standard for evil is always tempting. But 
our loyal opposition's resort to the argu¬ 
ment of reductio ad Hitlerum, though it 
may legitimately focus our attention on 
genuinely bad policy, neutralizes seri¬ 
ous criticism by claiming that Nazi 
impulses dwell in the hearts of the Bush 
administration. More important are the 
fundamentals: Bush and his people are 
antidemocratic and hostile to the very 
freedoms they purport to be spreading 
worldwide. It is this Weltanschauung — 
not the Nazi one of racism, nihilistic 
destructiveness, or a will to genocide — 
that they share with the much more evil 
men who brought down the Weimar 
Republic. 

Nicholas Corwin '89 
La Jolla, Calif. 
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Financial Aid: A Columbia Tradition 

By Brian Krisberg '81 

First Vice President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


F inancial aid is a popular topic in the media. 

Newspapers and magazines are writing about it 
more often than in years past. Peer institutions 
(including, especially, Princeton and Harvard) 
are getting attention for their generosity. Some 
colleges are using financial aid as an admissions 
device to compete for gifted students. Where, you might ask, 
does Columbia stand on financial aid? 

Columbia College has had a long-standing commitment to 
financial aid that dates back to the 1960s, when the College 
embarked on a policy of supporting intelligent and needy stu¬ 
dents at a time when many colleges did not. Through the years, 
the College frequently has ranked at or near the top of the Ivy 
League in the percentage of enrolled students receiving "grant" 
aid (financial aid comprises two main components: "self-help," 
which combines loans and work-study income, and "grant" 
aid). This commitment is particularly noteworthy when one 
considers Columbia's endowment during much of this period, 
which was relatively small compared to peer institutions. The 
percentage of enrolled College students receiving aid in the 
form of Columbia grants since that time generally has been 
between 38-44 percent. 

Financial aid came naturally to the College because of cer¬ 
tain unique aspects of our community. The College always has 
taken great pride in being a place where less well-off students 
feel comfortable and supported. Further, the College has been 
a top choice destination for children of families whose parents 


will damage the College's ability to compete with other Ivy 
schools for the strongest applicants needing financial aid. Ulti¬ 
mately, the College's current standing as one of the most selective 
colleges in the United States may be compromised. Faced with 
this reality, the University is planning a campaign — the first part 
of a larger capital campaign that will be announced in 2006 — to 
permanently endow financial aid at the College. You will hear 
much more about this in the months and years to come. 

Columbia uses, on a relative basis, a larger portion of tuition 
revenues, rather than endowment, to pay for financial aid when 
compared to its competitors. Annual giving also plays a signifi¬ 
cant part in covering the cost of financial aid. Funding more 
financial aid from a significantly enlarged endowment for this 
purpose will permit the College to enhance the levels of financial 
aid and apply released tuition revenues to building the faculty 
and staff and improving the quality of facilities and services. 

Notwithstanding the College's oft-stated and long-stand¬ 
ing commitment to need-blind admissions and full-need 
financial aid, some alumni or parents (albeit a minority) may 
question this emphasis on enlarging the pool of funds avail¬ 
able for financial aid and endowing financial aid permanent¬ 
ly. They may cite the value of maintaining a job during their 
college years or question whether financial aid undercuts a 
student's need to take responsibility for his or her college 
years. Or they themselves were not on financial aid. 

My response is, first, that enhanced financial aid at peer 
schools has continued to leave students with an appropriate 


Columbia's tradition of supporting students through 
financial aid is under pressure. 


didn't attend college or families looking into selective colleges 
for the first time. The College, in short, is not an elitist sanctu¬ 
ary; to the contrary, it provides a welcoming environment for 
students from all backgrounds. 

Today, Columbia's tradition of supporting students through 
financial aid is under pressure, pressure that takes a number of 
forms. Statistics indicate that the debt burden of a student on 
financial aid graduating from Harvard or Princeton is roughly 
one-half of the debt load of a Columbia College graduate. Sur¬ 
veys conducted by the College of applicants to other colleges 
who needed financial aid and chose not to apply to Columbia 
indicate that the perception of higher cost at Columbia was one 
of the principal reasons they chose not to apply in the first 
place. While one-third of the College students on financial aid 
continue to come from families with incomes of $45,000 or less. 
Harvard and Princeton have received attention in the media 
for their extra efforts to target these candidates. The College 
identified the consequent issue of financial aid competitiveness 
several years ago and now has the evidence to back it up. 

It is clear that the pressures described above, if not addressed. 


responsibility, through self-help, to contribute to their education, 
and Columbia will do the same. Second, we need to consider the 
key role of a great college within a great research university in 
the U.S. educational system. What is the fundamental purpose 
of a place such as Columbia, with its extraordinary breadth and 
depth of course offerings and the chances it provides our stu¬ 
dents to meet smart and engaging individuals? 

The purpose is, in short, to create opportunities for future 
generations based on merit and talent, and not based on line¬ 
age or family income. Columbia's tradition of supporting 
financial aid and commitment to financial aid as an agent of 
social mobility and change is a fundamental part of this. The 
College prepares its undergraduates for leadership roles by 
offering them the opportunity to study and live with, and 
learn from, a mixture of students that reflects the society they 
will inhabit. In this respect, all College students benefit from 
the financial aid Columbia provides. Viewed in this manner, 
improving the financial aid outlook is an essential policy 
objective of the College administration that all members of the 
College community should support. Q 
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Lost at Columbia 

Can you find your way through campus from Earl Hall to Amsterdam and 116th Street? 

Answer on page 70. 
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Move-in Day 

2005 

New students, returning 
students and parents 
convened on campus on 
August 29 to start the 
2005-06 academic year. 
Orientation volunteers 
were on hand to help first- 
years and their parents 
navigate campus and the 
move-in process. At right, 
students march in a parade 
of flags of each state and 
country represented in the 
Class of 2009 . 



















Pioneering cultural 
historian, now 98, 
has made his mark 
on the University 
and the world 
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Jacques 

A renowned scholar, 
teacher and author, 

Jacques Barzun '27 
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Barzun ’27 

was hailed by 

University Professor 

Emeritus Fritz Stern 
'46 as "our inspiration 
and our role model." 
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Mark your calendar 


• • • 


SPRING SEMESTER 2006 



Columbia Review 
Reunion 


John Jay Awards 
Dinner 


Senior Dinner 


Reunion Weekend 


Saturday 

FEBRUARY 

18 

Miami College Day 


Los Angeles 
College Day 


Tuesday 

MAY 

16 

Class Day 


Tuesday 

JANUARY 

17 

First Day of Classes 


Inaugural Columbia 
Athletics Hall of 
Fame Ceremony 


Wednesday 

MARCH 

1 


Wednesday 


February Degrees 
Conferred 


Friday-Saturday 


Wednesday 


Commencement 


Saturday 


RVjH 

San Francisco 
College Day 


Saturday 

APRIL 

1 

El Regreso 


Saturday 

APRIL 

1 

Dean’s Day 

Monday 


Monday-Friday 

MARCH 

13-17 

Spring Break 


Sunday 


Monday 


Academic Awards & 

Baccalaureate Service Prizes Ceremony 


Thursday-Sunday 


For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
1-866-CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Radio and TV Days 

Your November issue captured a big 
chunk of my life! 

Bert Kleinman '63 was one of my 
upperclass heroes at WKCR, where I 
spent most of my freshman year, nearly 
flunking out, and where I invested my 
time much more judiciously for the rest of 
my years at Columbia. I also worked for 
Westwood One for a couple of years. 

In my sophomore year, I got a part- 
time job at the wonderful WNEW, where 
there was an engineering staff of 39. One 
of the youngsters on the staff was a nice 
fellow named Pete Johnson. Some years 
later, after becoming a full-time WNEW 
employee, I remember selling him (for 
five bucks) a five-inch black-and-white 
Sony TV. He told me he put a new picture 
tube in it and it became his kids' TV. Lis¬ 
tening to Soterios Johnson '90 [on NPR] 
while shaving in the morning, little did I 
know that not only was Soterios a mem¬ 
ber of the Class of 1990, but also that he's 
Pete's son and probably watched my TV! 

Andrew Fisher '65 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

Not the First 

While offering congratulations to Michelle 
Oh '06 (November 2005) on becoming 
CCSC president, I believe it is inaccurate to 
describe her as the first female CCSC pres¬ 
ident. If memory serves, Allyson Baker '95 
was elected to the post in spring 1994. 

Elliot Regenstein '94 
Chicago 

[Editor's note: Although CCSC does not 
have complete records, research indicates that 
in addition to Baker, Randa Zakhary '92, 
Syreeta McFadden '97 and Alejandra Mon¬ 
tenegro '98 are other women who served as 
CCSC presidents. We regret their omission 
from the article.] 

Van Doren and Shakespeare 
David Lehman '70's article, "Mark Van 
Doren and Shakespeare" (September 
2005) was a most enjoyable surprise. It 
inspired me to read, for the first time. Van 
Doren's Shakespeare, Autobiography and 
some of his Collected and New Poems, 
1924r-1963. What a thrill to read these 
works of my old teacher, whose course in 
the narrative art with its great books and 
whose class, "Verse," with its fine classi¬ 
cal poems, were centerpieces of my edu¬ 
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cation at Columbia College. 

I liked Professor Andrew Chiappe 
'33's course in Shakespeare, but I would 
have had a merrier time with the Bard of 
Avon had I read Van Doren's book. 
Through his urging, I read Henry IV and 
discovered the comic hero of Falstaff, 
finally learning through Van Doren that 
great Shakespearean characters speak in 
prose as well as poetry. Sir John, who 
also can rise to verse at the right time, 
lives on! 

It was most delightful to learn about 
Van Doren's life as it moved from the 
country village of Hope, Ill., to New York 
City and soon thereafter to Cornwall, 
Conn., another country setting where he 
did much of his writing near the compa¬ 
ny of his family and close to his older 
brother, Carl, a talented critic and biogra¬ 
pher in his own right, who preceded him 
there. But in returning to his rustic roots. 
Van Doren stayed within easy traveling 
distance of his other home in Manhattan 
and especially Morningside Heights, 
where in his gracious and courtly manner 
he brought so many students at Columbia 
College into the world of great literature. 
He had a marvelous sense of humor and 
was a hero to many, including myself. 

James M. McDowell '52 
Lakewood, Ohio 

Public Opinion Polling 

In "Public Opinion Polling and the 2004 
Election" (November 2005), Professor 
Robert Y. Shapiro defends exit polling 
with spirit. I find it strange, however, that 
he seems not to consider the possibility 
that the exit polls in 2004 might have 
been substantially correct, and that the 
vote tallies might have been wrong. 

For example, there is a column miss¬ 
ing from his table on national exit-poll 
data; it could be called something such 
as, "Number of Percentage Points That 
President Bush's Percent of the Vote 
Exceeded His Percentage as Estimated by 
the Weighted Exit-Poll Data." Of the 18 
states cited by Shapiro in his Table 2,16 of 
them showed President Bush receiving a 
greater percentage of the vote than that 
estimated by the weighted exit polls in 
those states. The amounts varied from an 
additional 0.3 percentage points in New 
Jersey (where he lost) to an additional 
12.2 percentage points in South Carolina 
(where he won). The only one of the 18 
states in which his vote percentage was 
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Within the Family 

McMillian, ’68 Lions Hoop It Up 


T he initial class of the 

Columbia Athletics Hall of 
Fame has been announced, 
and I'm pleased that Jim 
McMillian '70 (individual¬ 
ly) and the 1967-68 men's basketball 
team (collectively) are on the list. They 
played key roles in my Columbia ath¬ 
letics experience. 

I was here for McMillian's three 
varsity seasons — 
back then, freshmen 
wisely were not per¬ 
mitted to play varsity 
ball and were given a 
year to adjust to col¬ 
lege life. McMillian 
was a 6-5 forward 
who averaged 22.8 
points per game, was 
a three-time All-Ivy selection and 
made numerous All-America teams. A 
first-round draft choice of the Lakers, 
he was a member of their 1972 NBA 
championship team, played nine pro 
seasons and averaged a respectable 
13.8 ppg. 

Jimmy Mac was no Air Jordan, not 
by a long shot. He was a stocky kid 
from Brooklyn (I can relate) who wasn't 
much of a leaper but who made the 
most of his abilities, an old-school play¬ 


er whose effectiveness was below the 
rim. He'd move without the ball to get 
open, use a quick first step to drive to 
the basket or a head fake to create space 
for his precise jumper. What I liked best 
was that he never seemed to stop work¬ 
ing when he was on the court. 

McMillian made his varsity debut 
on that 1967-68 team, a squad that also 
featured 7-foot center Dave Newmark 
'68, slick guard Hey¬ 
ward Dotson '70 and 
undersized forward 
Roger Walaszek '69. 
Columbia won its first 
four games that sea¬ 
son, lost three in a row 
on the road, then shot 
to national promi¬ 
nence by reeling off 16 
straight wins. That streak began with a 
sweep of three major college powers. 
West Virginia, Louisville (with the 
great Wes Unseld) and St. John's, in 
the Holiday Festival at the Garden, 
games I had the pleasure of watching 
alongside my father, a St. John's alum. 

The winning streak came to an end 
in the regular-season finale at Prince¬ 
ton, but that only set up a one-game 
playoff against the Tigers for the Ivy 
crown — at a supposedly neutral St. 


John's site that was filled with Colum¬ 
bia supporters. The Lions dominated 
Princeton 92-74 to win Columbia's 
only men's basketball title in the Ivy 
League, which is now in its 50th sea¬ 
son of competition. An 83-69 win over 
La Salle in the first round of the 
NCAA tournament was followed by a 
61-59 loss to Lefty Driesell's Davidson 
team in an NCAA East Regional in 
Raleigh, N.C., a mere 150 miles or so 
from Davidson — no home-court 
advantage for Columbia this time! 

Members of the '67-68 Lions are 
expected to be on hand for an inau¬ 
gural event honoring the first class of 
Hall of Famers on February 18 in Low 
Rotunda. It should be quite a reunion, 
despite the absence of the venerable 
coach. Jack Rohan '53, who passed 
away in August 2004. 

Kudos to AD Dianne Murphy for 
instituting the Hall of Fame. Anything 
that connects the present with the past 
and recognizes Columbia's athletic 
tradition, one whose richness might 
surprise many, is a good thing. 

For a complete list of the initial inductees 
to the Athletics Hall of Fame, see pages 



lower than the exit-poll estimation was 
Hawaii — Virginia was a wash. The sim¬ 
ple average (and median) for the 18 states 
was an increase for President Bush of 
almost 6 percentage points. 

If this shows what Shapiro calls "this 
net Democratic bias" in the exit-poll data, 
it can only mean that either large numbers 
of people were ashamed to tell pollsters 
that they had voted for the President or 
that one party successfully manipulated 
the vote count. In light of the Conyers 
report on voting irregularities in Ohio 
(www.house.gov/conyers) and its corrob¬ 
oration by the General Accounting Office 
(www.gao.gov/new.items/d05956.pdf), I 
should think that Shapiro might have 
addressed these possibilities. 

For the sake of American democracy, I 
desperately want to believe that there 
was no chicanery. Statistics tells us you 
can throw 100 heads in a row — but that 


does not mean that there is no such thing 
as a weighted coin. 

Maxwell E. Siegel '54 
Sussex, N.J. 

Professor Robert Y. Shapiro's piece (Nov¬ 
ember 2005) is interesting. I think most 
people closely associate pollsters with the 
media. Given the media's track record of 
overwhelmingly liberal political bias, inac¬ 
curate reporting, selective reporting, fabri¬ 
cation of stories, and shallow, sensational 
journalism, there is a general lack of trust 
that responses will be recorded and report¬ 
ed honestly. So we don't participate. 

James E. O'Brien '66 
Maitland, Fla. 

Frosh/Soph Rush 

This is a response to your inquiry related 
to the photographs of student antics 
about which you were seeking further 


information (November 2005). 

Having started as a freshman on July 
4,1944 (we had tri-semesters during the 
war years), I returned to campus after 
naval service in October '46, thereafter 
experiencing my first Frosh/Soph Rush. 

Your first two photos accurately por¬ 
tray two of the three trials in which the 
freshmen and sophomores were expect¬ 
ed to participate. Batting about the five- 
foot leather balloon bag was dusty fun. 
But to penetrate the phalanx of sopho¬ 
mores to capture the blue Columbia 
beanie at the top of the greased pole had 
a distinct benefit. If successful, freshmen 
would then no longer be required to 
wear the silly things at official functions 
during the ensuing school year. The third 
trial was a common enough tug-of-war 
using an enormous hawser kept by the 
College for that purpose. Being always 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Five Distinguished Alumni 
To Receive John Jay Awards 

By Lisa Palladino 


O n Wednesday, March 1, the 
College will honor five of 
its most accomplished 
alumni in a black-tie cele¬ 
bration at Cipriani 42nd 
Street in New York City. The 2006 hon- 
orees, selected on the basis of distin¬ 
guished professional achievement, are 
Dean P. Baquet, Martin J. Cicco '78, 
Alexis Donnelly Glick '94, Richard M. 
Ruzika '81 and Jonathan D. Schiller 
'69. These alumni represent a range of 
careers: print journalism, commercial 
real estate, broadcast journalism, global 
commodities and law, respectively. 

Baquet is a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
journalist who became editor of the Los 
Angeles Times in August 2005, having 
been managing editor since 2000. He 
joined the Times in 2000 after serving as 
national editor of The New York Times 
since 1995. He went to The New York 
Times in 1990 as an investigative 
reporter, focusing on local and Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., investigations. 

Prior to joining The New York Times, 
Baquet reported for the Chicago Tribune 


from 1984-90, and before that for The 
States-Item and The Times-Picayune in 
New Orleans for nearly seven years. 
While at the Tribune, he was an associate 
metropolitan editor for investigations 
and chief investigative reporter, and was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize for investiga¬ 
tive reporting in 1988 as one of a team of 
three reporters documenting corruption 
in the Chicago City Council. While at 
The New York Times, he was a finalist, 
with another reporter, for another 
Pulitzer Prize for investigative reporting 
for a series of stories about substandard 
care in New York City's public hospitals. 

Cicco is a vice chairman of Merrill 
Lynch's Global Commercial Real Estate 
business. He has enjoyed a 28-year 
career with Merrill Lynch and has exten¬ 
sive experience in all aspects of real 
estate finance in the public and private 
markets. In addition to having relation¬ 
ship responsibility for the real estate, 
lodging and gaming industries on a 
global basis, Cicco works closely with 
the Merrill Lynch Industrial Banking 
Group in structuring real estate financ¬ 


ings for major corporations. He serves 
on a number of internal business com¬ 
mittees and on the Merrill Lynch Diver¬ 
sity Employee Advisory Council. 

Cicco is an active member of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Investment Trusts and the Real Estate 
Roundtable and is a member of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison Center 
for Real Estate, Columbia Business 
School-Milstein Real Estate Center and 
the Wharton School-Samuel Zell and 
Robert Lurie Real Estate Center. 

Glick is a correspondent and 9 a.m. 
anchor for NBC's Today show. Prior, she 
was a senior trading correspondent for 
CNBC, reporting on institutional traders, 
and reported live from the New York 
Stock Exchange, where she covered 
breaking news for CNBC's morning pro¬ 
gram, Squawk Box. She was a regular 
contributor to CNBC's Street Signs and 
Closing Bell. 

Glick previously worked for Morgan 
Stanley, where she was head of the 
NYSE Floor Operations and became the 
first woman to manage a floor operation 



Dean P. Baquet Martin J. Cicco '78 Alexis Donnelly Glick '94 Richard M. Ruzika '81 Jonathan D. Schiller '69 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


for a bulge bracket firm. A member of 
the NYSE since September 2002, she was 
one of the youngest women to become 
an executive director at Morgan Stanley 
and was one of the top producers on the 
company's Listed Equity Trading Desk 
from 1998-2001. Glick began her career 
as an analyst at Goldman Sachs in the 
equities division. She is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the College Alum¬ 
ni Association. 

Ruzika is a managing director and 
head of Global Commodities for Gold¬ 
man Sachs. With offices in North Ameri¬ 
ca, Europe and Asia, Goldman Sachs is a 
leader in marketing and trading crude oil, 
oil products, natural gas, electricity, met¬ 
als and paper products. Ruzika is a mem¬ 
ber of Goldman Sachs' Partnership Com¬ 
mittee, Firmwide Risk Committee and 
Fixed Income, Currency and Commodity 
and Equities Operating Committee. 

Ruzika is an active supporter of the 
Robinhood Foundation, The Global 


Fund for Children, International Rescue 
Committee, Greenwich Hospital, Susan 
G. Komen Breast Cancer Foundation, 
Leukemia and Lymphoma Society, Con¬ 
necticut Food Bank, REACH, Ameri- 
cares. The Special Olympics, the Univer¬ 
sity and the Stanwich School. He serves 
on the College Board of Visitors. 

Schiller, a member of the 1967-68 Ivy- 
League championship basketball team 
and the Columbia Athletics Hall of 
Fame, is a co-founder and managing 
partner at Boies Schiller & Flexner, a 
firm that has grown from six lawyers in 
1997 to more than 200 today. A1973 
graduate of the Law School, Schiller 
tries cases throughout the United States 
and before arbitral tribunals in Europe, 
Asia and the United States. He was 
elected a fellow of the American Bar 
Foundation "in recognition of profes¬ 
sional attainment and distinguished ser¬ 
vice" and is a member of the Milan 
Chamber of Commerce International 


Arbitration Club of Arbitrators. 

Schiller's work as co-lead counsel for 
the class action plaintiffs in In Re Vita¬ 
mins antitrust litigation "uncovered ille¬ 
gal actions of vitamin manufacturers 
across the globe," according to the pre¬ 
siding judge. Schiller has represented the 
Law School faculty, on a pro bono basis, 
submitting an amici curiae brief to the 
United States Supreme Court this term 
in the F.A.I.R. litigation. He serves on the 
Law School Dean's Council. He has 
served for many years as a director of 
the Washington Tennis and Education 
Foundation, which provides tennis 
instruction and academic tutoring to at- 
risk children, and on the Leadership 
Advisory Board for the Junior Tennis 
Champions Center in Washington, D.C. 

For tickets or additional information 
about the John Jay Awards Dinner, 
please contact Shelley Grunfeld, manag¬ 
er of special events, in the Alumni Office: 
212-870-2288 or rg329@columbia.edu. 


City, Columbia Plan Science 
School for Manhattanville 


he University has 
announced plans to 
collaborate with the 
City of New York to create a 
new public secondary school, 
tentatively called the Colum¬ 
bia Science, Math and Engi¬ 
neering Secondary School, in 
Manhattanville, where Colum¬ 
bia has proposed building a 
new campus. The school will 
serve approximately 650 stu¬ 
dents from grades 6-12 and 
could open as early as Sep¬ 
tember 2007. 

Enrollment will be selective, 
with priority given to high-per¬ 
forming students in northern 
Manhattan. Additional seats 
available in the ninth grade 
will be open to students city¬ 
wide who meet specific acad¬ 
emic standards of excellence. 
Ultimately, at least half of the 
school's enrollment will com¬ 
prise students from northern 
Manhattan. 

The school is designed to 
address the need for improved 
education in science, math 
and engineering. "We envision 
the new public school as dedi¬ 
cated to improving this state 


of affairs, perhaps even mak¬ 
ing discoveries that will be 
broadly helpful to others 
across society," President Lee 
C. Bollinger said in an e-mail to 
the Columbia community 
announcing the school. 

The University's faculty and 
academic resources will be 
used to plan a curriculum for 
the school. The University also 
will help develop extracurricu¬ 
lar activities that will provide 
students with the opportunity 
to take part in activities at the 
University that will give back 
to campus life. Students also 
may be able to take part in 
internships on campus as well 
as take courses during their 
senior year, if professors 
approve. Columbia faculty and 
graduate students may volun¬ 
teer by taking part in these 
extracurricular activities or col¬ 
laborating to teach classes. 

This is Columbia's latest 
effort to improve educational 
opportunities for New York's 
students. Other efforts 
include the Double Discovery 
Program and the Science 
Honors Program. 



Annan Speaks of U.N. 
Reform at Campus Panel 


nited Nations Secre¬ 
tary General Kofi 
Annan was a keynote 
speaker on October 17 in Low 
Library at "New Perspectives 
on Reforming the United 
Nations," a forum co-spon¬ 
sored by the Center for Inter¬ 
national Conflict Resolution 
and the United States Institute 
of Peace (USIP). The summit 
took place a month after the 
U.N. General Assembly sum¬ 
mit that discussed reform for 
the institution in response to 
growing criticisms. 

Annan spoke in defense of 
the world summit, referring 
to its advancement of the 
Millennium Development 
Goals and achievement in 
social and economic develop¬ 
ment. He did, however, 
acknowledge the need for 
reform in response to a USIP 
report. "I would say that we 
got our foot in the door, but 
that only with a lot more 
pushing will we actually get 
through and convert the gen¬ 
eral statements in the out¬ 
come document into specific. 


tangible improvements in the 
U.N.'s performance — 
improvements that make a 
real difference to the lives of 
people around the world," 
Annan said. 

Annan also spoke about 
the main areas of reform 
efforts, including terrorism, 
human rights, peace-build¬ 
ing and management reform, 
suggesting optimism about 
reform and possibilities of 
change in the near future. 

Other guests at the forum 
included Mark Malloch 
Brown, Chef du Cabinet of 
the Secretary-General; 
Edward C. Luck, SIPA profes¬ 
sor of professional practice; 
Danielle Pletka, v.p., foreign 
and defense policy studies, 
American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research; 
Lee Feinstein, senior fellow. 
Council on Foreign Relations; 
former U.S. Senator George J. 
Mitchell (D-Maine); USIP 
President Richard Solomon; 
and University President Lee 
C. Bollinger. 

Maryam Parhizkar '09 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 


For information Sc 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212) 854-7192 


Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


More Homecoming Fun 

N ot all the fun during Homecoming 

Weekend took place at Baker Field. On 
Friday night, fans of Allen Ginsberg '48 
gathered at The West End for "Howl: Poetry and 
Jazz in Honor of Columbia's Beats." Among 
those who read from Ginsberg's work were 
Harry Bauld '77 (below left) and Allen Tobias '64 
(below right). On Saturday night, music, dancing 
and conversation were the order of business at 
26 + Helen Mills Theatre in midtown NYC, the site of the annual Black Alumni Home¬ 
coming. Dean Austin Quigley delivered welcoming remarks before the dancing got under 
way, with Kwamena Aidoo '03 (top right) among those who took to the floor. 

TOP PHOTO: CHRISTINA LIU) BOTTOM PHOTOS: MICHAEL DAMES 





Mark Amsterdam '66 (right) and 
Michael Garrett '66 (center) chat 
with Andrew Flynn '08, recipient of 
the Class of 1966 Scholarship, at the 
annual Dean's Scholarship Reception 
in Alfred Lerner Hall's Roone Arledge 
Auditorium on November 10. Dean 
of Alumni Affairs and Development 
Derek Wittner '65 described the 
reception, at which the donors of 
named scholarships meet the recipi¬ 
ents of their generosity, as "one of 
the happiest events on our calendar." 
Dean Austin Quigley said, "Providing 
the opportunity for accomplished 
students to attend Columbia, what¬ 
ever their financial circumstances, is 
a cherished tradition at the College. 
The beneficiaries of that tradition are 
not just the recipients of financial 
aid, but all the other students, too, 
who learn so much from and with 
each other." 

PHOTO: NICK ROMANENKO '82 



Gareth D. Williams (right) and Tony F. 

Heinz received the Great Teachers 
Awards, presented by the Society of 
Columbia Graduates, at a dinner in Low 
Rotunda on October 27. Williams is the 
Theodore Kahan professor of humanites 
and classics department chair, and Heinz 
is the David M. Rickey professor of optical 
communications and chair of the depart¬ 
ment of electrical engineering. 

PHOTO: MICHAEL DAMES 


Scholarship Directory Corrections 

The following scholarships and/or 
student recipients were omitted from 
the 2005-2006 Scholarship Directory: 
Dyckman Scholarship 
Arcania Garcia '09 Katherine Paez '06 
Viscusi Scholarship 
Musa Kurdi '09 

Paul Kurweil Scholarship Fund 
Ezra Koenig '06 

McVeigh Buchman Scholarship 
Yarl Balachandran '08 Anna Hunt '08 
Jonathan Mason '08 Carmen Jo Ponce '08 
Sarah Salari '08 

The Alumni Office regrets these omissions. 
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Professor of French Pierre 
Force earned his B.A., Ph.D. 
and habilitation at the 
Sorbonne in France. After 
moving to the United States 
in 1984 and serving as a 
lecturer at Yale, he joined 
the Columbia faculty in 
1987 and chairs the French 
department. CCT caught 
up with him in the fall to 
find out more. 

Q: Where are you from? 

A: Toulon, France, on the 
Mediterranean. It's a Navy 
town, like Norfolk or San 
Diego. 

Q: Did you teach in France? 
A: No. I taught at the French 
Institute in Mexico City for a 
few years while I was still in 
school, doing my French 
National Service. Then I 
went to Yale as an exchange 
graduate student, teaching 
and writing my dissertation. 
I had no particular intent to 
stay at the beginning, so the 
decision to stay here was a 
gradual one. 

Q: Was it an adjustment 
to be in the U.S. educa¬ 
tional system? 

A: The educational 
systems are very dif¬ 
ferent. At every level 
in France, students 


speak a lot less in class and 
listen to the professor. The 
first thing that struck me 20 
years ago is that, in the U.S. 
system, it is the instructor's 
responsibility to be sure stu¬ 
dents learn and thrive, and in 
France, in many ways, stu¬ 
dents are on their own. 


Q: How did you become 
interested in 17th- and 
18th-century intellectual 
history? 

A: Initially, I was very inter¬ 
ested in understanding what 
it is to interpret a text, from a 
theoretical point of view. My 
interest is really theoretical 


5 Minutes With ... PIERRE FORCE 


Q: What classes are you 
teaching this semester? 

A: Only one, a graduate 
course, because I chair the 
department. 

Q: What is your favorite 
class to teach at CC? 

A: I've enjoyed Contempo¬ 
rary Civilization a lot. 



reflection of assumptions 
underlying many of our 
disciplines. 

Q: Are you working on a 
new book? 

A: I'm working on a history 
of what it is to say some¬ 
thing new — changing con¬ 
ceptions and criteria of nov¬ 
elty from the late 16th- to 
mid-18th centuries. 

Q: What's new in the 
French department? 

A: The department is in a 
process of renewal because 
we've had a recent wave of 
retirements. We're eager to 
fill three positions for 
next fall, and it's inter¬ 
esting for me because I 
can help shape the 
department. 

Q: Where do you live? 
A: Claremont Avenue. 


Q: Do you have any pets? 

A: Our two kids are lobby¬ 
ing for pets, but we like to 
go to France for several 
weeks during the summer, 
and Belgium, where my 
wife is from. We told them 
when they are 18 and going 
to college they can get pets. 

Q: What is the last movie 
you saw? 

A: Wallace & Gromit: The 
Curse of the Were-Rabbit with 
my kids. It was great; they 
have an excellent sense of 
the absurd. 

Q: What is your favorite 
place in the world? 

A: I have a soft spot for the 
Pyrenees. It's where I used 
to go on vacations as a 
child and a truly beautiful 
place. 

Q: If you were not teaching 
at Columbia, what would 
you most likely be doing? 

A: I did try another career. 
Fifteen years ago, I took a 
break from teaching and 
worked for an investment 
bank in Paris for a short 
while, long enough to real¬ 
ize it was not the right 
choice for me. 

Photo and interview: 
Laura Butchy '04 Arts 


ROAR LION ROAR 

■ NEW FB COACH: Norries Wil¬ 
son, former offensive coordinator 
at Connecticut, was named Colum¬ 
bia's 18th head football coach on 
December 11, succeeding Bob 
Shoop, who was fired after the 2005 
season. Shoop compiled a 7-23 
record in three seasons, including 
2-8 in 2005, when the Lions lost all 
seven Ivy League games. 

"We're going to set small goals 
on our way to the ultimate goal, 
and that is to get to the top of the 
Ivy League," said Wilson, who 
played college football and wres¬ 
tled at Minnesota. "Are we going 
to shoot to the top? That would be 
nice, but first we've got to climb 
out of the cellar. We've got to stop 
the mantra of 'here we go again.'" 


Athletics Director M. Dianne 
Murphy described Wilson, who 
is the first African-American 
head football coach in Ivy 
League history, as "the right fit 
for Columbia football. He is a 
true leader, in every sense of the 
word. His people skills and his 
passion, along with his knowl¬ 
edge of the game, will produce 
the results that we want." 

President Lee C. Bollinger, who 
attended a news conference to 
introduce Wilson on December 12, 
said, "I see no virtue whatsoever 
in losing. I am determined that 
whatever programs we have at 
Columbia will be competitive." 

Wilson, 40, was an assistant at 
Minnesota, North Carolina Cen¬ 
tral, Livingstone and Bucknell 
before going to Connecticut in 


1999. His offense ranked eighth in 
the nation in 2003 with 477.5 yards 
per game, and in 2004 he was one 
of five finalists for the Frank 
Broyles Award as the nation's top 
assistant coach. 

Asked about Columbia's recent 
struggles, Wilson said, "I can't 
change what's happened in the 
past. I'm here to put Columbia on 
the path to winning. But it's not just 
me — it's going to be a program." 

Murphy echoed that senti¬ 
ment and said, "We've identified 
a plan to fix Columbia football. 
I'm not sure Columbia ever has 
provided its coaches with the 
infrastructure to be successful." 
One element of the plan, Murphy 
indicated, would be to consoli¬ 
date all football operations in 
improved facilities at Baker Field. 


■ HALL OF FAME: The first 
members of the Columbia Athlet¬ 
ics Hall of Fame will be inducted 
at a ceremony in Low Rotunda on 
February 18. The inductees 
include 21 men, seven women, 
one team — the 1967-68 men's 
basketball team — and legendary 
football coach Lou Little. They 
were chosen by the vote of a 
selection committee of the Varsity 
"C" Letterwinners' Club from 
more than 200 nominees submit¬ 
ted by the public. 

Inductees were eligible in one 
of several categories: former male 
student-athlete-heritage era 
(1852-1952), former male student- 
athlete-modern era (1952-pre- 
sent), former female student-ath¬ 
lete, coaches, teams, athletics 
administrators or special category 
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for individual achievement. 

The inaugural class consists of 
Caitlin "Katy" Bilodeaux '87 
(fencing), Eddie Collins (Class of 
1907) (baseball), Tony Corbisiero 
'83 (swimming), Dave Galdi '82E 
(wrestling), Lou Gehrig '25 (base¬ 
ball), Paul Governali '43 (foot¬ 
ball), George Gregory '31 (basket¬ 
ball), Ben Johnson '38 (track and 
field), Lou Kusserow '49 (foot¬ 
ball), Gene Larkin '84 (baseball), 
Sid Luckman '39 (football), Ula 
Lysniak '87 Barnard (basketball), 
Connie Maniatty '43 (individual 
achievement), Devon Martin '90 
(track and field), Jim McMillian 
'70 (basketball), Cliff Mont¬ 
gomery '34 (football), Barry Nix 
'82 (soccer), Jon Normile '89E 
(fencing), Nat Pendleton '16 
(wrestling), Lisa Piazza '85 
Barnard (fencing), Archie Roberts 
'65 (football/baseball), Christina 
"Tina" Steck '80 Barnard (div¬ 
ing), Bill Swiacki '48 (football), 
Christina Teuscher '00 (swim¬ 
ming), Marcellus Wiley '97 (foot¬ 
ball), John Witkowski '84 (foot¬ 
ball), Little (coach) and the 
1967-68 men's basketball team. 


■ CROSS COUNTRY: Caroline 
Bierbaum '06 finished second in 
the NCAA cross-country cham¬ 
pionships at Terre Haute, Ind., 
on November 21. Johanna Nils¬ 
son of Northern Arizona won 
in a course-record 19:33.9, with 
Bierbaum clocking 19:46.0. Lisa 
Stublic '06 finished 23rd to gain 
All-America honors along with 
Bierbaum, and together they 
led the Columbia women to a 
13th-place finish overall — the 
third consecutive year that the 
Lions have placed 13th. 

Bierbaum was in sixth place 
after 4,000 meters, when Nils¬ 
son and Stanford's Arianna 
Lambie pulled away from the 
pack. "They made a huge 
move," said Bierbaum. "That's 
where I realized ... that I would¬ 
n't win the race. But I moved 
up to second place between 5K 
and the end. In the last kilome¬ 
ter I said, 'This is my last race, 
just go for it.'" Bierbaum, who 
finished third a year ago, 
caught the fading Lambie and 
several other runners but could 
not threaten Nilsson. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Lucio "Lou" Rossini, head bas¬ 
ketball coach from 1951-58, 
died on October 24 in his home 
in Sewell, N.J.; he was 84. Rossi¬ 
ni suffered from Alzheimer's 
disease and was under hospice 
care at the time of 
his death. 

During his first year 
as Lions head coach, 

Rossini led the team 
to the NCAA tourna¬ 
ment with a 21-0 
record. He compiled a 
117-71 coaching 
record with the Lions 
and ranks second 
behind Jack Rohan '53 
in career victories. 

Rossini grew up in 
the Bronx and entered St. John's 
in 1940 before serving in World 
War II in the Army Air Forces. 
When he was discharged, Rossi¬ 
ni entered Teachers College as 
an undergraduate and joined the 
basketball team for the 1945-46 
season, averaging 12.3 points a 


game. He graduated in 1947 
with a B.S. in physical education. 

Rossini was assistant coach 
and freshman coach when, in 
1950-51, head coach Gordon 
Ridings suffered a heart attack 
before the first 
game. Rossini was 
named acting head 
coach at the age of 
29 and led the Lions 
to an undefeated 
season and the 
NCAA tournament. 

Rossini also 
coached at NYU and 
St. Francis, leading 
NYU to the Final Four 
in 1960. He coached 
Puerto Rico in the 
1964 and 1968 Olympics, and 
Puerto Rico and Brazil to 
medals in the Pan American 
Games. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Adelia; sons, Ronald and Grego¬ 
ry; and daughter, Beth. 

Roy Cureton '08 



Lucio "Lou" Rossini 


COURTESY COLUMBIA ATH¬ 
LETICS COMMUNICATIONS 


Columbia Review 

Literary Magazine 


Grand Reunion 


www.columbia.edul 


Friday at\d Saturday, 
March JO and 11, ZOOb 

Faculty R oom 
Low Library 

This will be a reunion of all generations of 
Review writers, artists, editors, complicitors, 
and supporters 

For more information, please contact 

Les Gottesman, CC ’68, 

Columbia Review editor ’67-68 
1289 Stanyan Street 
San Francisco, CA 94117 
(415)665-1297 

lesaot @ comcast. net 


'cu/review 


We especially need 
contact information for 
Columbia Review 
alumni. If you have 
contact information for 
Review alumni, friends 
or supporters from any 
era, please send it to 
Les Gottesman. 
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Wherever you plug in, stay connected with graduates of all 
Columbia’s schools through the online alumni directory. 


It’s free and easy. 1. Go to alumni.columbia.edu 
2. Click on Alumni Directory. 3. Click on the links to 
update your directory listing. 


Be sure to 
come back 
after 

January 15 
to search for 
friends and 
classmates online. 



Help us get it right. 

If your life is in a different city, time zone, or 
evolutionary phase since last we heard, edit your 
information. Prefer to opt out? You can do that, too. 
But we bet you’ll want to stay with us. For a world 
of reasons. 

More than just your alma mater. 

Via our Web site, Columbia can be your connection 
to a lifetime of enrichment: Alumni clubs in your 
area offering events and programs. Electronic library 
resources. Travel and career opportunities. Free 
e-seminars. Continuing education. Events. You’re 
connected to all of it. And, frankly, it wouldn’t be 
the same without you. 

Columbia alumni 

ASSOCIATION 


alumni.columbia.edu 877-854-2586 Stay Connected. 
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Richard E. Witten ’75 
Receives Alexander 
Hamilton Medal 

Photos: Eileen Barroso 

M ore than 400 alumni, students, faculty, administrators 
and friends of Columbia College filled Low Rotunda 
for the annual Alexander Hamilton Award Dinner on 
November 17 as Richard E. Witten '75 received the 
Alexander Hamilton Medal. 

Each fall, the Columbia College Alumni Association presents the 
medal to an alumnus or faculty member for distinguished service 
and accomplishment. It is the highest honor the College bestows. 

Witten, a former partner and managing director of Goldman 
Sachs, is one of Columbia's most involved alumni. He is vice-chair 
of the Board of Trustees, chair of the Trustees' Committee on Alumni 
Relations and Development, a member of the board of the Columbia 
University Investment Management Company and former chair of 
the College Board of Visitors. 

Former mayor David 
Dinkins (left), now a 
SIPA professor, was 
on hand to honor 
Witten. 


Witten accepts the 
Alexander Hamilton 
Medal from Dean 
Austin Quigley as 
Alumni Association 
President 
Bob Berne '60 
applauds. 


Classmates and 
trustees Phil Mil- 
stein '71 (left) and 
Mark Kingdon '71 
were two of the 
dinner chairs. 


Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees 
Bill Campbell '62, 
one of the dinner 
chairs (center), is 
joined by Richard 
Ruzika '81 (left) 
and Rory 
Wilfork '97. 


Witten celebrates 
with three brethren 
from the Class of 
1975: (from left) 

Neil Selinger, CCT 
class correspondent 
Randy Nichols and 
Stephen Jacobs. 
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Witten said he was 
especially honored 
to accept the 
Hamilton Medal on 
"Austin Quigley's 
10th anniversary 
as dean of the 
College, a period 
of unprecedented 
accomplishment." 


Trustee and dinner 
chair Esta Stecher, 
Witten's colleague 
at Goldman Sachs, 
offered a toast. 


Witten is joined by 
his wife, Lisa, and 
children, Jeffrey 
(left. Class of 2010), 
Annie and Alex. 


Michelle Oh '06, 
president of the 
Columbia College 
Student Council, 
was one of several 
dozen students 
who attended 
the dinner. 


President Lee C. 
Bollinger and his 
wife, Jean Magnano 
(left) Bollinger, 
visit with ABC 
newswoman Claire 
Shipman '86. 
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On November 17, Richard E. Witten '75 received the Alexander Hamilton Medal for distinguished 
service and accomplishment from the Columbia College Alumni Association; it is the highest honor the 
College bestows. Witten is a vice-chairman of the University Board of Trustees, chair of the Trustees' 
Committee on Alumni Relations and Development, a member of the board of the Columbia Universi¬ 
ty Investment Management Company and former chair of the Columbia College Board of Visitors. In 
accepting the Hamilton Medal, Witten spoke of his love for the College, the impact it has had on his 
life, the part serendipity has played in his success and how the College teaches its students to take 
advantage of opportunities as they arise. 


Serendipity and Success 

T 

JL hat I might have even been 
considered for the Hamilton Award would have been honor 
enough. To actually be a recipient and as such to be recognized 
by this wonderful institution that I admire so deeply and love so 
dearly is more than I could have imagined. This recognition is 
particularly gratifying in that it coincides with my dear friend 
Austin Quigley's 10th anniversary as dean of Columbia College, 


a period of unprecedented accomplishment in the 250-year 
history of this storied institution. 

As I struggled with putting together the words to express my 
gratitude, I began to think about the confluence of events that 
led me to this place. And the more I thought about it, the more 
it became abundantly clear that serendipity has played an out- 
sized role in the most important stages of my life. 

It all started with Columbia. I hadn't even applied to the Col¬ 
lege when I was admitted in May 1971. That's because I was 
sure I was getting into Amherst. My high school principal told 
me so, and I was so certain of admittance that I only applied to 
one other school the previous fall. 

When my Amherst rejection letter came, I was crestfallen. 
The thought of spending my college years in the frozen, wind¬ 
blown cornfields of the great Midwest, far away from my 
friends and family — and good deli — sent me into a panic. 

Luckily, at that time, Columbia was a complete mess. The 
student riots of 1968 and the New York City recession wreaked 
havoc on the quantity of undergraduate applications to the Col¬ 
lege. My sister, Marsha, who was a junior at Barnard, brilliant¬ 
ly suggested that I call Hamilton Hall and see if there might be 
a chance to talk my way in. Desperate, I spoke with an admis¬ 


sions officer, and, 45 minutes later, got a verbal offer, subject to 
receipt of my transcript and SAT scores. To my best recollection, 
I neither filled out an application nor wrote an essay. 

M y second round with Lady Luck yielded even greater 
rewards. In the summer of 1975,1 moved to Massa¬ 
chusetts to attend law school along with my two Col¬ 
lege roommates. We found a three-bedroom apartment on the 
top floor of a multi-family house in Brighton, a short commute 
to Cambridge. There were some good and even more not-so- 
good things about this opportunity, but we unanimously decid¬ 
ed that one factor overwhelmed all others and led us to sign the 
lease on the spot. The landlord had told us that the first floor 
apartment had just been rented by three young women, also 
recently graduated from college. 

And that's how I met Lisa. We were married two years 
later. That was 30 years ago, and our chance liaison blossomed 
into a loving, supportive partnership and three wonderful, 
brilliant children — Annie, Alex and Jeffrey — of whom I'm 
obnoxiously proud. 

From the very beginning, the road to Goldman Sachs was 
paved with luck, as well. I was in my third, tortured year as an 
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associate in a midtown law firm. Not a day went by where I 
didn't struggle to find a way out of the long hours, relatively 
low pay and boredom of the practice of law. This was 1978, a 
time when inflation was rampant, gold was $700 an ounce, 
and real assets were the hottest field around. One day, I took a 
phone call from a headhunter with a refreshing line: Would I 
be interested in working for J. Aron and Company, a com¬ 
modities trading firm on Wall Street? 

I jumped through the phone and spent the next several 
months interviewing and finally getting an offer that spring. 
J. Aron was acquired by Goldman Sachs almost nine months 
later — talk about luck! 

A few months into the job, I arranged a thank-you dinner 
with the headhunter who had placed me. I asked her why she 
called me, out of the thousands of more qualified candidates, 
for what was one of the hottest opportunities around. 

She gave it to me straight. Her recruiting technique was to 
call everyone on a list she had compiled of law school gradu¬ 
ates working in New York with three years of experience. This 
time, she said, for a change, she'd start with the end of the 
alphabet, and I was her first call. My best friend and law school 
classmate, Lee Wasserman, can attest to this fact, having heard 
from her only a few minutes after me. 

I t would have taken a lot of imagination before 1990 to con¬ 
jure up the image of me standing here today. I was, to put 
it mildly, an ambivalent College alumnus following my 
graduation in 1975. For some reason that I cannot recollect 
today, I signed up for my 15th reunion and dragged Lisa, ever 
the good sport, to the Friday night dinner. 

I guess I should have been a bit wary when I was told our 
dinner was in the lobby of Fumald Hall, then a run-down 
upperclassman dorm not known in 
my day at Columbia as a spot where 
one would voluntarily gather for a 
social evening. As Lisa and I entered 
the dark — some might call it 
gloomy — room, we saw only two 
tables set for dinner. Indeed, only 18 
people came that night, including 
classmates, their spouses or guests, 
and Columbia administrators. 

I surprised myself by getting 
upset, and actually angry, that so few 
of the Class of '75 showed up, even 
though this was the first and only 
non-business related Columbia 
event I'd been to in 15 years. I was 
fortunate to be seated next to Roger 
Lehecka '67, who was then dean of 
students. Roger made me even more 
uncomfortable as he explained how 
spectacularly well the College was 
doing and how wonderfully recep¬ 
tive and enthusiastic the students of 
the late '80s were. 

While I had my gripes with col¬ 
lege while a student — who went to 
school in that era and didn't? — I was 
thoroughly aware that the value of 
my Columbia College education 
increased geometrically as I matured. 


My ability to work through complex situations was directly a 
result of the thought processes the Core Curriculum forces its 
students to employ from the first day they step onto this cam¬ 
pus. 

My capacity to engage with people all over the world with 
strikingly different backgrounds than my own stemmed, I 
believe, from the breadth of disciplines and approaches I was 
exposed to in my coursework at Columbia, and being a stu¬ 
dent in the most cosmopolitan place on earth. 

For the past 15 years, my relationship with Columbia has 
been characterized by admiration and respect. The more 
involved I got, the more I recognized the character of this 
institution and the unique value it provides its students. I was 
privileged — and lucky — to develop close working relation¬ 
ships with trustees, presidents, deans, administrators and stu¬ 
dent and alumni leaders who carry on, and improve upon, the 
College's great traditions. It seems to me that Columbia has 
never been stronger and in more capable hands. 

N ot surprisingly. I'm a big fan of luck. Not the kind of 
luck that Jean Cocteau was referring to when he 
quipped, "We must believe in luck. For how else can 
we explain the success of those we don't like?" 

Rather, I'm a believer that luck is really manipulating fate, 
and is a skill that can be learned. 

I think that's why I respect Columbia so much, because I 
believe it teaches luck — or more accurately put, how to recog¬ 
nize luck in its earliest stages, how to put oneself in a position 
to attract fortunate opportunities and how to take advantage of 
them when they arise. 

The Core Curriculum, and the entire College experience, is 
about exploring everything we know from as many different 
angles as we can. It's about question¬ 
ing and probing, about being intellec¬ 
tually restless and provocative. 

We're taught not to make assump¬ 
tions — and that the real value of solv¬ 
ing a problem is as much in the process 
of learning as in the solution itself. 

Our Columbia education — 
which importantly includes living, 
studying and growing up in this 
amazing city — pushes us to take 
risks, spot opportunities and make 
judgments because it teaches us to 
think, challenge and analyze the sit¬ 
uation at hand. It releases us from 
the pressure to make premature deci¬ 
sions, because we know that with 
more time comes more knowledge, 
and more luck. As Ralph Waldo 
Emerson put it: "Good luck is anoth¬ 
er name for tenacity of purpose." 

In closing, please allow me to 
thank you, all, for being here this 
evening to celebrate with me two 
important events: the magic of a 
Columbia College education and the 
great fortune it has brought upon its 
graduates, and the milestone birth¬ 
day of my life's companion, Lisa. I 
am, indeed, a very lucky man. Q 



For the past 15 years, my 
relationship with Columbia 
has been characterized by 
admiration and respect. 
The more involved I got, 
the more I recognized the 
character of this institution 
and the unique value it 
provides its students. 
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LIVING LEGACIES 

Jacques Barzun ’27 

Columbia Avatar 

By Thomas Vinciguerra '85, '87J, '90 GSAS 


For most of a century, 
Jacques Barzun '27 has 

embodied Columbia. 

Despite his modesty and 
reserve, Barzun's brilliance 
as College student, teacher, 
historian, educator, cultur¬ 
al critic and University 
administrator has illumi¬ 
nated much of Columbia's 
20th-century history. As a 
longtime New Yorker, from 
youth to vigorous old age, 
he has been very much the 
urban and urbane intellec¬ 
tual, and beyond that a 
scholar of national impor¬ 
tance. In 2003, he was 
awarded the National 
Medal of Freedom. 

Thomas Vinciguerra 
'85 has been a chronicler of 
Columbia as a former man¬ 
aging editor of Columbia 
College Today and now 
as the curator of the unique 
Columbia tradition repre¬ 
sented by the Philolexian 
Society, to which Barzun 
was a youthful contributor. 
He is deputy editor of the 
news magazine The Week 
and editor of Conversa¬ 
tions with Elie Wiesel 
(Schocken, Random House, 
2001), written with 
Richard D. Heffner '46. 

— Wm. Theodore 
de Bary '41, 
John Mitchell Mason 
Professor and provost 
emeritus, for the 
"Living Legacies" series 


O n a rain-swept afternoon in 
November 1996, Jacques Barzun 
'27 returned to the Columbia 
campus to say goodbye. He had 
first set foot on Morningside 
Heights as a freshman in 1923. 
Now, almost three-quarters of 
a century later, the legendary 
historian and University icon was decamping with his 
wife. Marguerite, to her home city of San Antonio. 
It was a singular occasion, almost as if Alma Mater 
herself were preparing to abandon her throne. 

The farewell reception that greeted Barzun in the Faculty Room of Low Memorial Library was 
graced by colleagues, former students and myriad well-wishers. Some effusions were heartfelt. 
"You've been our inspiration and our role model," said University Professor Emeritus Fritz Stern 
'46. Other remarks were more jocose. "I wonder if Texas is ready for him," said Kenneth Jackson, 
the holder of Barzun's namesake chair in history. "I wonder if it's big enough for him." 

For his part, Barzun responded with well-wrought self-deprecation. "I'm grateful that so many 
of you came on such a wretched day to hear so many comments made with such poetic license, 
and such disregard of the truth," he said. Then, as the laughter died, he offered quiet reassurance. 
Nothing as trivial as mere physical distance from New York, Barzun promised, would stifle him 
or sever his connection with alma mater. "We are not," he declared, "going into exile." 

Three years later, at 92, Barzun kept his word by publishing From Dawn to Decadence: 1500 to 
the Present, 500 Years of Cultural Life. Rarely in recent years has a scholarly volume resonated so 
broadly with a receptive public, reaching No. 5 on The New York Times best-seller list. Newsweek 
called it Barzun's "masterwork" and predicted, "From Dawn to Decadence will go down in histo¬ 
ry as one of the great one-man shows of Western letters." In The New Criterion, Roger Kimball 
called it "an exhilarating experience," allaying the fears of those who might be intimidated by 
its nearly 900 pages: "As the end approaches, one finds oneself madly trying to prolong the expe¬ 
rience and delay coming to the final page." 

It was only appropriate that in the twilight of his broad-ranging career, the former Seth Low 
Professor of History and University Professor had chosen to survey nothing less than half a mil¬ 
lennium of Western civilization. For Barzun has been one of the last century's premier chroniclers 
and critics of our modern world — a pioneering cultural historian whose broader metier is, as he 
once characterized it, deeply humanistic: 

The use of history is for the person. History is formative. Its spectacle of continuity in chaos, of 
attainment in the heart of disorder, of purpose in the world is what nothing else provides: science 
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FROM DAWN TO 
DECADENCE 


500 Years of 
Western Cultural Life 

JACQUES BARZUN 



Clockwise from top left: Jacques Barzun '27's most 
recent book, From Dawn to Decadence, was described 
by one critic as "one of the great one-man shows of 
Western letters;" in 1962, Barzun (center) participated 
in a panel discussion at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., on "What A University Should Not Do" with 
(from left) Harry W. Jones, Cardozo Professor of Law, 
professor of physics and 1955 Nobel Laureate Polykarp 
Kusch, Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas and 
University President Grayson Kirk, who served as mod¬ 
erator; Barzun helped shape Columbia as one of the 
creators of Humanities A, now known as Literature 
Humanities; Barzun and Mark Van Doren surely are two 
members of Columbia's pantheon of great teachers. 

PHOTOS: (TOP LEFT) COURTESY OF HARPERCOLLINS, (TOP RIGHT) COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES, COLUMBIANA LIBRARY 
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denies it, art only invents it. Reading his¬ 
tory remakes the mind by feeding primi¬ 
tive pleasure in story exercising thought 
and feeling, satisfying curiosity, and pro¬ 
moting the serenity of contemplation. It is 
a spiritual transformation. 

B arzun's scholarly passions are 
vast and varied. He has given us 
sweeping overviews of entire 
eras and movements, keen 
appreciations of figures as diverse as 
Hazlitt and Shaw, penetrating rumina¬ 
tions on the beauties and difficulties of the 
English language and classic reflections 
on baseball and detective literature. As 
Arthur Krystal put it in The New Yorker, 

"Barzun is someone to whom experts turn 
for help in their fields." Such is the sheer 
scope of his oeuvre that when, in 1956, 

Time devoted a major story to the intellec¬ 
tual in American life, it was Barzun's vis¬ 
age that graced the magazine's famous 
red-bordered cover. The Austin Chronicle 
felt similarly. In a profile coinciding with 
the release of From Dawn to Decadence, the 
newspaper's headline read simply, "The 
Man Who Knew Too Much." 

The son of noted literary scholar Henri 
Martin Barzun, he was bom in 1907 and grew up in Creteil, a 
suburb of Paris, where the household seemed custom-made for 
the life of the mind. "It was a seedbed of modernism," he 
recalled. "I was surrounded by the young poets, painters, musi¬ 
cians and sculptors who made Cubism, concrete poetry, atonal- 
ity and the rest. Varese, Apollinaire, Ezra Pound, Leger, Gleizes, 
Severini, Villon, Duchamp, Duchamp-Villon, Marie Laurencin, 
Cocteau and many others were to me household names in the 
literal sense — names of familiar figures around the house." 

Barzun got his first taste of teaching at the Lycee Janson de 
Sailly when he was only 9. With instructors being siphoned off 
by World War I, the school applied the Lancaster system, 
whereby older students taught the younger ones. Outside of 
the classroom, Barzun ranged through the family library. One 
of his favorite subjects was the American West. When, follow¬ 
ing the war, he joined his father on what came to be a perma¬ 
nent diplomatic mission to the United States, he fully expect¬ 
ed to "come here and see Indians galloping across the plains." 

It was not Indians but urban bustle that greeted him in New 
York. Barzun's arrival at Columbia coincided with the econom¬ 
ic boom of the 1920s and the University-building boom under 
Columbia's towering president, Nicholas Murray Butler (Class 
of 1882). In the company of such future colleagues as Meyer 
Schapiro '24, Lionel Trilling '25, Wi ll iam York Tindall '25 and 
Dwight Miner '26, Barzun quickly made his mark on the vibrant 
campus. He was president of the Philolexian Society, drama crit¬ 
ic of Spectator and author of the 1928 Varsity Show Zuleika, or the 
Sultan Insulted. Even then, his celebrated penchant for elegance 
was in evidence. Robert Schnitzer '27, his compatriot in Philo 
and the Varsity Show, recalls him typing out his theater reviews 
for Spec while still dressed in black tie and opera gloves. 

Academically, Columbia was in the throes of a golden age. 
John Dewey, John Erskine (Class of 1900), Mark Van Doren, Irwin 


Edman '16 and Mortimer Adler '23 were 
some of Barzun's classroom influences. 
Perhaps the most important was historian 
Carlton J.H. Hayes (Class of 1904), who 
specialized in the study of nationalism. 
After graduating from the College as vale¬ 
dictorian, Barzun became Hayes' research 
assistant and helped him revise his widely 
used two-volume textbook The Political 
and Social History of Modern Europe. For the 
second edition in 1934, the "Social Histo¬ 
ry" of the title was replaced by "Cultural 
History," and Barzun had entered upon 
his academic specialty. 

But what, precisely, was this new and 
novel discipline? Edward Rothstein 
explained in The New York Times: "Cultur¬ 
al history creates a web of interrelation¬ 
ships. Understanding the past does not 
just mean, say, tracing a philosophical 
idea through time, but seeing how that 
idea is woven into a cultural fabric. And 
cultural history, as Mr. Barzun thinks of 
it, traces the evolution of that fabric 
through time. It creates a coherent view 
of the past and its relationship to the pres¬ 
ent. By showing continuities and trans¬ 
formations in a tradition, it makes sense 
of the idea of a civilization." 

As it happened, Barzun's early attempts to make sense of civi¬ 
lization coincided with its near-destruction during the calamitous 
1930s. His Ph.D. thesis, published as The French Race: Theories of Its 
Origins and Their Social and Political Implications Prior to the Revolu¬ 
tion (1932), countered the notion, fiercely held by the old French 
nobility, that they were a special ethnic strain, the heirs to Ger¬ 
mans who had conquered the Gauls and Romans. Instead, 
Barzun found that his countrymen had no particular claim to 
purity; they were — in his tart phrase — "a hopeless mixture of 
not only Romans, but Iberians, Syrians [and] Phoenicians." 

F ive years later, with Race: A Study in Modem Superstition 
(1937), he broadened his purview to survey notions of the 
title subject during the 150 years since tire Revolution. 
What he found was disturbing. "The race question," he 
wrote, "appears a much bigger affair than a trumped-up excuse 
for local persecution. It becomes rather a mode of thought endem¬ 
ic in Western civilization. It defaces every type of mental activity 
— history, art, politics, science and social reform." Thus, in Race 
and in subsequent works such as Of Human Freedom (1939), 
Barzun found himself grappling with philosophies that were then 
reaching their dark, perverted nadir in Nazi Germany. In Darwin, 
Marx, Wagner: Critique of a Heritage (1941), he further explored the 
"machine thinking" and pseudoscientific doctrines of the 19th 
century that helped undergird the fascist, communist and totali¬ 
tarian movements of the 20th. 

It was with Romanticism and the Modern Ego (1943) that 
Barzun found his most deeply held subject. The romantics, he 
argued, were not merely sentimental escapists who had turned 
their backs on 18th-century classicism. Rather, they were ideal¬ 
ists and individualists, struggling to create a new world in the 
aftermath of Napoleon. He returned to the theme in his two- 
volume Berlioz and the Romantic Century (1950). More than a 



Barzun says his "most revolutionary deed" 
was changing Columbia's academic regalia 
from the black he wore at the 1948 opening 
exercises (above) to the more sun-resistant 
slate gray worn today. 

PHOTO: MANNY WARMAN/COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES, 
COLUMBIANA LIBRARY 
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biography of the composer, it addressed timeless questions of 
aesthetics. In The Atlantic Monthly, Charles J. Rolo hailed 
Barzun's "monumental scholarship" and declared that the 
study bore "the pervasive imprint of a deeply civilized mind." 

Barzun's friend and student, Pulitzer Prize-winning histo¬ 
rian Carl Schorske '36, echoes that opinion. "It brings into play 
the special nature of Jacques' own character," he observed. 
"His is a profoundly classical and cool temperament, and yet 
he has a deep affinity for the romantics. Theirs are views that 
he doesn't necessarily agree with, but he applies his analytic 
cool to illustrate them splendidly." 

This concern with duality has informed Barzun's other great 
fascination, William James. "Romanticism," Barzun has writ¬ 
ten, "implies not only risk, effort, energy; it implies also cre¬ 
ation, diversity and individual genius. This is why America is 
the land of romanticism par excellence, and why her greatest 
philosopher, William James, asserted the doctrine in its fullness 
against all absolute, classical limits." James' philosophy of prag¬ 
matism deeply influenced Barzun's entire way of perceiving 
and interpreting the world around him. A Stroll With William 
James (1983) is Barzun's tribute to his mentor — "a record of an 
intellectual debt." 

The Barzun canon hardly ends there. Pleasures of Music 
(1951), Music in American Life (1956), The Energies of Art (1956), 
Classic, Romantic, and Modern (1961), Science: The Glorious Enter¬ 
tainment (1964) and Clio and the Doctors (1974) are just a few of 
the more than 40 books he has written, edited or translated. 
Beyond his scholarly paper trail, however, Barzun has unique¬ 
ly shaped Columbia as an institution. Nowhere is his academ¬ 
ic imprint stamped more clearly than on the College's general 
education curriculum. 


to produce educated men. Second, that if educated men are 
those who possess an inner life of sufficient richness to under¬ 
stand the slings and arrows of fortune, they must have learned 
to feed their souls upon good books, pictures, and music. 
Third, that the memorizing of labels, catchwords, and second¬ 
hand judgments about art and books is not educative in any 
real sense. And lastly, that to know and be at home with books 
a man must at some time or other read them for the first time. 

W hen, in 1994, to celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
Contemporary Civilization, the College Alumni 
Association awarded the Alexander Hamilton 
Medal to the tenured teachers of the Core, it was 
Barzun who accepted on their behalf. 

And yet Barzun's proudest contribution to the curriculum 
may have been his famed graduate seminar with Trilling. 
Conducted from 1946-72 and formally titled "Historical Bases 
of English Literature," the course was an intellectual immer¬ 
sion at the hands of two of the University's foremost human¬ 
ists. Late Professor Emeritus of English Carolyn Heilbrun was 
among those who never forgot the Barzun-Trilling experience. 
Of a certain paper she had submitted, she later wrote: 

They discussed it as though my opinions and ideas mat¬ 
tered. Even more astonishing, they each annotated each paper, 
making comments in the margin, as no other paper I wrote in 
graduate school was ever marked, perhaps ever read. The 
respect they showed for us was invigorating, and full of the 
promise of what an academic life might afford. 

For Heilbrun, it was a rare oasis in an academic environ¬ 
ment that she had found distinctly misogynistic. 

The course eventually became as renowned as its teachers. 


Barzun has uniquely shaped Columbia as an institution. 


Barzun was one of the minds behind "Humanities A," now 
famously known as "Literature Humanities." In 1937, when Lit 
Hum was launched, undergraduates already were being 
exposed to classics of Western literature and philosophy 
through "Contemporary Civilization" and the "General Hon¬ 
ors" course. (The latter offering later became the "Colloquium," 
which Barzun originally helped sponsor.) With Lit Hum, 
Barzun carried these "great books" efforts even further. He did 
more than help devise the course goals and syllabus; he won 
over graduate faculty who were loath to squander their time 
and expertise on mere undergrads. 

Barzun's powers of persuasion proved especially helpful 
when "Art Humanities" and "Music Humanities" were 
added to the College curriculum in 1938. Professor of Music 
Douglas Moore had argued, "We don't want freshmen wip¬ 
ing their feet on Bach." Barzun replied, "Doug, freshmen 
have been wiping their feet on Shakespeare for untold num¬ 
bers of years." Moore immediately withdrew his objection. 

In time, of course, Columbia's approach to general education 
would become a model for universities around the nation. In 
1946, Barzun and Professor of English Harrison Ross Steeves 
(Class of 1903) reviewed the fledgling enterprise in A College 
Program in Action. Their evaluation remains as forceful a 
defense of the Core Curriculum as any ever written: 

The course rests on a series of related assumptions. First, 
that a college granting the Bachelor of Arts degree should not 
merely pave the way for professional training, but should try 


"We began to get letters and questions from all over the place 
because word got around that it was a good preparation for 
candidates for the Ph.D.," Barzun recalled modestly. Fred 
Friendly, later the director of the Journalism School's Media 
and Society Seminars, even wanted to air the joint offering as 
an interactive course on CBS television. 

Barzun's other great curricular achievement was the semi¬ 
nar "Methods of research and writing in history." Though it 
was required only of first-year graduate history students, it 
formed the basis of The Modern Researcher, now generally 
acknowledged as one of the indispensable guides for all writ¬ 
ers of nonfiction. Written with Professor Emeritus of History 
Henry F. Graff, it recently entered its sixth edition. 

Barzun has long been a member of Columbia's pantheon of 
great teachers. He was, however, also a formidable, even over¬ 
whelming, figure to many of his charges. "I have known histo¬ 
ry students for the first time in their lives," wrote Heilbrun, "to 
plagiarize a paper because they could not imagine themselves 
writing anything that would not affront his critical eye, let alone 
satisfy him." 

It's not that Barzun cannot brook anything less than perfec¬ 
tion. But he is wholly, even ruthlessly, exacting: 

I once had occasion to tell a group of graduate students that 
any of them would be lucky to achieve the fifth or sixth rank 
among historians. The remark was prompted by their dissatis¬ 
faction with all they knew: Gibbon was a bore, Macaulay a 
stuffed shirt, Hegel and Michelet were fools, Carlyle and Buck- 
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le frauds — this from students who could not write 10 pages of 
readable and properly documented narrative. Pointing out that 
even second- and third-rate men, such as Milman, Bancroft, or 
Grote, were the superiors of these students' own instructors, 
who were by definition superior to the students themselves, 
was a sobering thought quite foreign to their experience. 

Eventually, his persona became almost legendary. Allen 
Ginsberg '48 quipped that Barzun's true forte was not history, 
but "politeness." In the 1960s, when Columbia's tiny Monar¬ 
chist Union called for the return of the University to the British 
crown, it insisted that Barzun be appointed royal governor 
"since he's the last aristocrat left." 

Eminent psychologist Kenneth Clarke, later a great admirer, 
was cowed by their first encounter. "Jacques Barzun, the per¬ 
son, fitted all too perfectly with Jacques Barzun, the name and 
the writer," he wrote. "He looked like his name. He personified 
prestige, authority, and self-confidence. The severity of his 
standards and his unapologetic insistence upon excellence in 
academic pursuits dominated all aspects of his person." 

But Barzun's many friends know that this Olympian 
demeanor is but the outward mark of the man. "He is a man of 
truly great kindness," recalled noted conductor Richard Franko 
Goldman '30 in The American Scholar, "going out of his way to 
advise, encourage and support a variety of people, and doing 
favors endlessly ... Conversation with Jacques Barzun is indeed 
one of the delights of life. For it, one needs all of one's resources, 
and one must stay honest. Jacques is an expert at puncturing 
pretension, and he never commits the misdemeanor of quoting 
himself. The fresh, free flow of ideas, comments, opinions, para¬ 
doxes, witticisms and questions brings cheer to the soul and 
encourages response." 

These qualities of spirit and mind characterize Barzun's prose 
as well. "The style is rich and complex," continued Goldman, 

Conversation with Barzun is i 

"but it is always lucid and precise ... Barzun is never ponderous 
in the style of scholarly journals; his tone never appears 'earnest'; 
it is light, fast-moving and as serious as Mozart, who also appre¬ 
ciated comedy." A fine example is this delightful reflection on our 
modem, materialistic times from God's Country and Mine (1954): 

Many of us affect a tone of irony about gadgets, as if we lived 
always in realms above and dealt with trifles only during rare 
descents from sublime thoughts. The truth is that more and more 
of the important things in life turn on pinpoints. Our frustrations 
begin in trivialities — a telephone out of order, a car that will not 
start, a claim check whose number has been misread. The thing 
in cellophane that cannot be got at — plain to the sight but sealed 
like an egg — is the modem version of the torture of Tantalus. 
Catastrophes we will deal with like heroes, but the bottle top that 
defies us saps our morale, like the tiny arrows of the Lilliputians 
that maddened Gulliver and set his strength at naught. 

When Barzun described Diderot's prose as "rapid, trenchant, 
sinewy," he knew whereof he wrote. 

For many years, Barzun was literary adviser to Charles Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons, and he has published several essential guides to writ¬ 
ing, notably On Writing, Editing, and Publishing (1971), Simple & 
Direct (1975), and A Word or Two Before You Go ... (1986), as well 
as revised editions of Follett's Modern American Usage (1966,1974). 
In an age when impenetrable academic jargonizing has become 
all too common, Barzun remains a purveyor and advocate of 


clear expression. Strunk, White, Fowler & Co. would undoubt¬ 
edly have approved of this passage from Simple and Direct: 

The writer, consciously or not, writes for someone. He begins 
by being his own audience, in the sense of having to act toward 
himself like a demanding reader. His perpetual question is: Do 
these words, does this paragraph, does the entire piece, suit my 
present purpose? The purpose at large is always the same: it is to 
be understood aright. Reader and writer have both wasted their 
time if mental darkness is the only result of their separate efforts. 

F rom 1957 to 1967, at the request of University President 
Grayson Kirk, Barzun served as Columbia's dean of 
faculties and provost. "It was clear," he recently 
recalled, "that in the previous dozen years, certain 
deans and heads of departments had become quasi-independ¬ 
ent powers." As Barzun saw it, his job was "to recapture the 
University from past neglect and the several 'warlords.'" 
Among many other things, that meant centralizing the budget 
process, redirecting many school-oriented donations to the Uni¬ 
versity and establishing uniform rules for such matters as sab¬ 
baticals and promotions. To smooth over bruised egos, Barzun 
held a series of dinner meetings with members of the relevant 
departments. "Academic persons en masse think and act like 
any group of employees or protesters on the street," he noted 
wryly. "They believe in wild rumors and attribute sinister 
motives. But when talked to individually or in small groups, 
they are as reasonable as one could wish." 

As with his scholarship, Barzun cast a wide administrative 
net. His innovations are too many to enumerate, but among 
the best were establishing the University's Office of Art Prop¬ 
erties and The Columbia Forum, an all too short-lived journal 
of academic and intellectual topics by members of the Uni¬ 
versity community. What he called his "most revolutionary 

leed one of the delights of life. 

deed," however, was redesigning Columbia's academic 
robes, recasting them in their present familiar slate-gray, com¬ 
plete with twin Columbia crowns at chest level. The old black 
bombazine, he explained, "made our two-hour outdoor com¬ 
mencement under a hot sun an annual ordeal." 

Barzun's experience in Low Library cemented his authority as 
a surveyor of the American educational landscape. In books like 
Teacher in America (1945), The American University: How It Runs, 
Where It Is Going (1968), and Begin Here: The Forgotten Conditions of 
Teaching and Learning (1991), he has inveighed against lapsed stan¬ 
dards, the inflation of pedagogic goals and rhetoric, innovation to 
no end and, in his memorable phrase, "the educational non¬ 
sense." For millions of parents who wonder why Johnny still can't 
read, Barzun has many answers, most of which can be traced to 
the abandonment of first principles. "Schools are not intended to 
moralize a wicked world," he has written, "but to impart knowl¬ 
edge and develop intelligence, with only two social aims in mind: 
prepare to take on one's share in the world's work and, perhaps 
in addition, lend a hand in improving society, after schooling is 
done. Anything else is the nonsense we have been living with." 

The nonsense, Barzun has found, flourishes not only at the pri¬ 
mary and secondary levels, but in education's upper echelons. 
While defending the idea of the modem university as "a great 
engine of public service," he is ever mindful of its postwar ten¬ 
dency to lose sight of its main goal — scholarship — amid the 
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encroachment of bureaucracy from within 
and government from without. Barzun has 
long cautioned against commodified learn¬ 
ing, equating advanced degrees with cre¬ 
dentials, and regarding the university as 
just another business. "The best colleges 
today," he said in 1963, "are being invaded, 
not to say dispossessed, by the advance 
agents of the professions, by men who 
want to seize upon the young recruit ... 
and train him in a Tangible skill/ " 

But Barzun is not content to simply 
curse the darkness. He is a tireless sup¬ 
porter of the liberal arts and of the notion 
that the pursuit of truth may literally set 
one free. His defense of the study of 
Western culture — at a time when frivol¬ 
ity and what he calls "the gangrene of 
specialism" threaten to consume college 
classrooms — is unapologetic, vigorous 
and affirmative, as he wrote in "Of What 
Use the Classics Today?" in 1987: 

The need for a body of common knowl¬ 
edge and common reference does not dis¬ 
appear when a society is pluralistic. On the 
contrary, it grows more necessary, so that 
people of different origins and occupation 
may quickly find familiar ground and as 
we say, speak a common language. It not only saves time and 
embarrassment, but it also ensures a kind of mutual confidence 
and goodwill. One is not addressing an alien, as blank as a stone 
wall, but a responsive creature whose mind is filled with the same 
images, memories, and vocabulary as oneself. Otherwise, with the 
unstoppable march of specialization, the individual mind is 
doomed to solitude and the individual heart to drying up. 

Yet even as he has argued for a shared cultural heritage, 
Barzun has been aware of the forces conspiring against it. In The 
House of Intellect (1959), he regrets the erosion of "concentration, 
continuity, articulate precision, and self-awareness" — all condi¬ 
tions necessary for intellectual life to flourish. The result, he 
notes acerbically, is "the rapid lowering of the logical pulse." The 
Use and Abuse of Art (1974) and The Culture We Deserve (1989) 
remain particularly pungent assessments of artistic, aesthetic 
and moral degradation. 

Indeed, the very title of From Dawn to Decadence makes clear 
Barzun's take on the present state of culture in general. "What 
we are witnessing in all the arts and in all that the arts refer to," 
he writes, "is the liquidation of 500 years of civilization — the 
entire modem age dating from the Renaissance." As his biogra¬ 
pher Michael Murray put it, "He sees as tokens of decay the 
decline of manners and of conversation; the neglect by institu¬ 
tions of their original purpose or their inability to continue to 
fulfill it; the turning of debate into a classifying of motives 
rather than a meeting of arguments; and the all-encompassing 
shift from the democratic to the demotic." 

Barzun's critics are quick to insist that things aren't nearly as 
bad as he would have us believe — that naysayers have been 
heralding the decline of the West ever since Oswald Spengler. 
Some have also written him off as a conservative ideologue or 
oversimplified his beliefs — claiming, for instance, that he thinks 
that the decline of jackets and ties as everyday wear necessarily 
portends the onset of a new Dark Ages. 


These detractors might want to consid¬ 
er that Barzun himself believes that chaos, 
be it in life or art, brings with it the possi¬ 
bility of redemption. "In the past," he told 
the Independent Women's Forum in 2000, 
"decadence of this sort has come to an end 
often because of a sudden twist in the 
course of events. The 15th century deca¬ 
dence was reversed, you might say, by the 
discovery of America, which opened up 
all sorts of possibilities and turned peo¬ 
ples' minds away from what they felt 
were hopeless ways of life." Barzun refus¬ 
es to guess what might supplant the cur¬ 
rent decadence ("I'm an historian, not a 
prophet"), but he has an abiding faith in 
humanity's talent for muddling through: 
"I have always been — I think any stu¬ 
dent of history almost inevitably is — a 
cheerful pessimist." 

oday, as he nears his century 
mark, Jacques Barzun resides 
quietly in San Antonio, where 
he visits the local theater and 
orchestra, keeps in touch with friends 
and colleagues and stays busy working 
on what he mysteriously calls "a very 
short book about aspects of contemporary culture." A chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor and the recipient of the Gold Medal for 
Criticism of the American Academy of Arts and Letters — of 
which he was twice president — he continues to accrue acco¬ 
lades. In 2003, he received the Presidential Medal of Freedom, 
the nation's highest civilian honor. "Few academics of the last 
century," said President George W. Bush at the White House 
ceremony, "have equaled his output and his influence." 

No doubt Barzun would be embarrassed to have this essay 
conclude merely with a catalogue of his laurels. These 
remarks, from a 2002 interview with The American Educator, 
might stand as a more appropriate coda. In the present context 
of a nation in conflict with itself and indeed with much of the 
globe, they reflect the enduring value of Clio in a way that 
only one of that Muse's masters can express: 

The student who reads history will unconsciously develop 
what is the highest value of history: judgment in world affairs. 
This is a permanent good, not because history repeats — we 
can never exactly match past and present situations — but 
because the "tendency of things" shows an amazing unifor¬ 
mity within any given civilization. The great historian Jacob 
Burckhardt said of historical knowledge, it is not "to make us 
more clever the next time, but wiser for all time." 

Plus, a person endowed with the knowledge of history 
reacts a good deal more serenely and temperately to the things 
that he encounters both in his own life and in the life of the 
country in which he lives. Besides which, history is a story — 
full of color and dramatic events and persons, of triumphs and 
dreadful actions, which must be known in order to form a true 
notion of humankind. a 

Taken from the forthcoming book Living Legacies at Columbia, 
edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary '41, Jerry Kisslinger 79 and Tom 
Mathewson, to be available from Columbia University Press. 
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John Brecher ’73 

Gives You Permission To Buy 

Cheap Wine 

By Justine Blau '91 Arts 


■■■P* ohn Brecher '73 has one of the classiest jobs in the 
world: He and his wife, Dorothy Gaiter, review 
wine for their weekly Wall Street Journal column, 
“Tastings." 

Brecher's palate wasn't always so sophisticated. 
When asked about his Columbia memories, he 
rhapsodizes about 85-cent meatball heroes from 
Ta-Kome — a former deli on the corner of Broad¬ 
way and 115th Street — that were a staple of his 
diet when he was a student. 

"My family didn't have much money, and with 
W the $75 check my parents sent me every two 

weeks, I bought a Ta-Kome meatball hero pretty much every 
night for four years," Brecher admits. "In retrospect, I realize 
that it was pretty gross, but Ta-Kome always will be close to 
my heart." Brecher's wine of choice when he was in college? 
Mateus, as he says in the memoir. Love by the Glass, co-written 
with Gaiter. 

Brecher's refinement came in stages. He grew up mostly in 
Jacksonville, Fla., knowing he wanted to be a journalist from 
an early age. He started reading The Wall Street Journal when 
he was 7, thanks to a neighbor who subscribed. 

Inspired by journalists who covered the civil rights move¬ 
ment, Brecher majored in English at Columbia. One class 
that jumpstarted his sophistication was 
"Renaissance Poetry," taught by Jeffrey 
Ford. "The course was required, and I just 
couldn't stand the idea of reading flowery, 
stupid poetry. But Ford read these poems 
with such incredible passion, and kind of 
parsed the language; it was a revelation. It 
was the first time that I realized what you 
could really do with language." 

The class that made the biggest impres¬ 
sion on Brecher was taught by Lou 
Cowan, former CBS president, at the Jour¬ 
nalism School. Cowan invited famous 
people to talk to the class, including Cap¬ 
tain Kangaroo (Bob Keeshan) and John 
Oates from The New York Times. "One day 
Cowan asked me to have coffee with him 
at his fabulous East Side penthouse," 

Brecher recalls. "And he said to me, 'Do 
you know why I have these people to 
class? Don't listen to what they're saying. 

Study how they're thinking.' It was the 


single most important thing that anyone ever said to me. And 
I carry that bit of advice with me to this day." 

During his senior year, Brecher mysteriously received a 
book in the mail. The Signet Book of Wine by Alexis Bespaloff, 
which inspired him to try wines other than Mateus. Also dur¬ 
ing his senior year, Brecher, who describes himself as incredi¬ 
bly shy, served as editor-in-chief of Spectator. "I worked at the 
newspaper and didn't do much else. Journalism is a great pro¬ 
fession for shy people because it forces you to get outside of 
yourself," he says. "If I were a regular person at a bar, I could 
never walk up to a woman and talk to her. But if I walk into a 
bar as a reporter, I don't have any problem asking, 'What do 
you think of x or y?' because it's not me." 

The highlight of Brecher's College reporting was a story he 
wrote about sneaking into the School of International Affairs 
with his friend, Lou Venech '73. "When the SI A was being 
built," Brecher explains, "there were protests about it. And yet 
there were no security guards. So, Lou and I decided to test 
the security. In the middle of one night, we walked around the 
whole building and stole the building plans. And the next 
morning at 9 we were waiting at the University president's 
office, and we handed him the plans." 

Venech was WKCR's general manager at the time, and 
recalls that President William McGill "wasn't pleased. But it 
was a good story for WKCR and security 
improved. The fact that a Harvard cam¬ 
pus building had been bombed [the same 
night] confirmed our sense that there was 
cause for concern." Brecher headlined his 
story "Confessions of an Interloper: I 
Could Have Bombed SI A." 

Immediately after college, Brecher took 
a job at the Miami Herald as South Dade 
bureau chief. On his first day there, he met 
Gaiter, also a new reporter. They hit it off 
immediately and worked at the Herald for 
seven years. 

From the beginning of their relation¬ 
ship, the couple began collecting wine 
and belonged to wine tasting groups. 
They moved to New York in 1980, when 
Brecher was offered a job in Newsweek' s 
foreign department. Gaiter was a "Week 
in Review" editor and later a Metro desk 
reporter at the Times. In 1984, the Miami 
Herald enticed them to return, offering 
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Brecher the city editor position and Gaiter 
a job as an editorial writer with her own 
column. 

In 1990, they returned to New York, 
wanting their daughters. Media (now 16) 
and Zoe (14), to grow up in New York so 
they would be "smart, streetwise, tough 
and cultured," and because in a diverse 
city, their interracial children wouldn't 
stand out. Brecher and Gaiter were hired 
at The Wall Street Journal, where Gaiter 
later became urban affairs editor and 
Brecher became Page One editor. 

Joanne Lipman remembers when she 
was a Journal reporter that Brecher and 
Gaiter were the reigning wine experts. 

"John became the person everybody in the 
office would go to when having a dinner 
party. You would stop at John's desk on 
your way out, and ask, 'What bottle of 
wine should I have tonight?' " 

When Lipman became founding editor 
of The Wall Street Journal "Weekend" sec¬ 
tion in 1998, she asked Brecher and Gaiter 
to write about wine. "The concept is that 
they are experts but they are not snobs," 

Lipman explains. "They were a hit from 
day one." 

One of Brecher and Gaiter's early 
columns, suggesting that readers open a 
special bottle they had been saving for years, elicited more 
1,000 letters. And, Lipman recalls, "They wrote a column 
about a Gallo wine that was unexpectedly excellent, and every 
bottle in the United States [was sold]. The winery wrote to us 
that it had to call in bottles from Europe. The influence was 
astonishing. ... Everybody was walking into wine stores with 
that column in hand." 

B recher and Gaiter initially kept their day jobs 
and wrote about wine in their free time. After 
they appeared on Today and Martha Stewart, they 
were able to give up those day jobs and concen¬ 
trate on reviewing wine for a living. They have 
since written two books in addition to their 
memoir — The Wall Street Journal Guide to Wine and Wine for 
Every Day and Every Occasion: Red, White, and Bubbly to Cele¬ 
brate the Joy of Living. 

It was only after Brecher and Gaiter were established wine 
writers that they discovered, during dinner at Brecher's fami¬ 
ly home in Jacksonville, that it was his brother, Jim, who had 
sent him The Signet Book of Wine which started it all. When Jim 
Brecher was a law student, he saved money by subsisting on 
packaged beef Stroganoff, and with every two box tops, he 
earned a free wine book. He sent in dozens of box tops and 
mailed books to many friends and family members. 

Brecher and Gaiter taste wines five nights a week at home as 
column research. "I pour out all the wine at the end of the night," 
Brecher says. "Dottie leaves the kitchen because, to this day, she 
can't stand to watch. We taste 6-10 bottles every night. Then we 
need to empty the bottles, take off the labels and move on." 

Brecher says that this is a great time for wine drinkers 
because there are many fine wines available at reasonable 


prices. "The best bargains on the shelf are out of South Africa, 
Chile and Argentina. People are realizing that for $5.99, $6.99 
or $7.99 you can drink a bottle of wine that's really pleasing." 

One column listed what the couple would put in a case if 
they were going to spend $100. Among what they would 
include: a Muscadet from France ("one of the best bargains on 
the shelf today"); a Beaujolais; a Cava from Spain ("you can 
have a sparkling wine for dinner and feel like a million bucks 
for $8"); and two bottles from Chile, a Merlot and a Cabernet 
Sauvignon. 

While Brecher says that there's no reason to settle for bad 
wine for less than $20 or even less than $10, he adds that often 
there is a big difference between wines under $20 and wines 
over $20. "The truth is sometimes a wine costs $50 or $60 or 
$70 because the land, the grapes, the care, the oak and every¬ 
thing else requires a lot of money. You taste it and you say, 
'Yup, that's worth every penny.' " For $35 or more, Brecher 
says that the best value wine is an American Pinot Noir from 
California or Oregon. 

"John and Dottie care about the value for their money," 
Lipman says. "A $10 bottle of wine can be overpriced and a 
$60 bottle of wine can be a bargain. They understand wine the 
way 'real' people understand wine; they make it accessible." 

Citing a July 20,2005 Gallup poll, Brecher notes that for the 
first time, Americans say they drink more wine than beer on a 
regular basis. For the most part, he and Gaiter urge people to 
have fun with wine. "There's so much new and different stuff. 
Trust your own taste. You can find something that you love. 
And then find another." Q 

Justine Blau '91 Arts was awarded a 2005 New York Foundation 
for the Arts fellowship in nonfiction writing. 
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Silver Pages on the Lawn by 

Nora Lourie Percival '36 Barnard 
and Herman Gund '34. Based pri¬ 
marily on letters written between 
this Columbia couple in the 
1930s, this memoir vividly brings 
to life the troubled period before 
WWII on Columbia's campus 
(Kent Hollow Press, $19.95). 

Makes You Stop and Think by 

Daniel Hoffman '47. The former 
United States Poet Laureate 
offers a compilation of his emo¬ 
tionally poignant sonnets, writ¬ 
ten across 50 years, that enlighten 
and inspire ideas about contem¬ 
porary life (George Braziller Pub¬ 
lishers, $14.95). 

Landmines of the Mind: One 
Thousand Asseverations, Sur¬ 
mises, and Questions About the 
Design of the Universe and the 
Meaning of Life by Manfred Weid- 
hom ’54. Weidhom offers his own 
brand of wisdom with amusing 
and thought-provoking insights 
on life (iUniverse, $12.95). 

The Person of the Millennium: 
The Unique Impact of Galileo 
on World History by Manfred 
Weidhom '54. This historical biog¬ 
raphy follows Galileo's work 
from his groundbreaking use of 
the telescope to his discovery of 
the laws of motion, which shifted 
scientific basis from scripture to 
scientific experiments, maintain¬ 
ing that Galileo is one of the most 
influential men in history (iUni¬ 
verse, $15.95). 

Cooley Wyatt by William Kronick 
'55. Jack Amory, an out-of-luck 


reporter, stumbles across a man 
whom he believes to be a famous 
folk singer who died 25 years earli¬ 
er. In an effort to save his failing 
career, Amory sets out on a mission 
to prove that Wiley is alive; along 
the way, he is forced to confront his 
own issues (Authorhouse, $29.50). 

The Shadows of Berlin by Dovid 
Bergelson, translated by Joachim 
Neugroschel '58. In this short story 
collection, Bergelson captures 
Berlin life, particularly experiences 
of the Jewish community, in a 
Europe growing ever more hostile 
at the edge of WWII (City Lights 
Publishers, $14.95). 

News From the New American 
Diaspora and Other Tales of Exile 

by Jay Neugeboren '59. The book 
features a dozen short stories that 
focus on Jews in different states of 
exile. Ranging from a struggling 
rabbi to a boy's first Holocaust les¬ 
son to a retired Jewish couple cop¬ 
ing with old age, the stories illumi¬ 
nate the Diaspora of Jews as well 
as non-Jews (University of Texas 
Press, $16). 

The Art of Problem Posing by 

Stephen I. Brown '60 and Marion I. 
Walter. This third edition describes 
the relationships between problem 
posing and problem solving and 
explores the educational potential 
of integrating these activities in 
classrooms (Erlbaum, $49.95). 

Inwardness and Morality by Eric 
Wolf Fried '60. This philosophical 
exploration is based on the idea 
that "in inwardness I am 
myself." Defining the value of 


self-awareness, Fried explains 
how self-knowledge and explo¬ 
ration can improve relationships 
with others (Rodopi, $40). 

The Affirmative Action Hoax: 
Diversity, the Importance of 
Character and Other Lies by 

Steven Farron '64. Farron describes 
how he believes affirmative 
action has damaged education, 
suggesting invalidations of its 
justifications and expounding on 
its basis in racial discrimination 
(Seven Locks Press, $18.95). 

The Secret Histories: Hidden 
Truths That Challenged the Past 
and Changed the World edited by 
John S. Friedman '64. In an antholo¬ 
gy that goes beyond common con¬ 
spiracy theory, Friedman collects 
documents, transcripts and inves¬ 
tigative journals that identify top¬ 
ics that governments and corpora¬ 
tions have withheld information 
on or lied about, ranging from the 
Nazi regime to the tobacco indus¬ 
try (Picador, $15). 

Righteous Anger at the Wicked 
States: The Meaning of the 
Founders' Constitution by 

Calvin H. Johnson '66. A chronicle 
of the history behind the Consti¬ 
tution's adoption, this book 
argues that the Constitution's 
advocates were angry with 
states' lack of duty toward the 
national cause that spurred and 
drove the Revolution (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, $75). 

America's Mayor: The Hidden 
History of Rudy Giuliani's 
New York edited by Robert Polner 


'82. The events of 9-11 made Giu¬ 
liani a national hero and gave 
him vast political power, but Pol¬ 
ner's collection of essays presents 
a startlingly different view by 
highlighting Giuliani's hubris, 
unethical actions, divisional tac¬ 
tics and policy failures (Soft Skull 
Press, $15.95). 

Millionaire Republican: Why 
Rich Republicans Get Rich — 
and How You Can Too! By 

Wayne Allyn Root '83. Gambling 
guru Root reveals his 18 secrets 
to accumulating wealth and 
describes his method for "own¬ 
ing your life instead of renting it" 
(Penguin Group, $22.95). 

Live Fast, Die Young: The Wild 
Ride of Making Rebel Without a 

Cause by Lawrence Farscella and 
Al Weisel '87. Through cast inter¬ 
views, this book recounts the 
making of the famous 1955 James 
Dean film and gives perspective 
on the life of the iconic American 
actor (A Touchstone Hardcov¬ 
er/Simon & Schuster, $24.95). 

Uptown and Down by Jennifer 
Anglade Dahlberg '93. In Dahl- 
berg's fiction debut, a young, 
wealthy New York City couple 
seems to have it all, until their 
lives suddenly take a drastic turn 
and, in the face of present and 
past obstacles, they must fight to 
maintain their bond of trust (New 
American Library, $13.95). 

Two Covenants: Representations 
of Southern Jewishness by Eliza 
R.L. McGraw '94. The author 
investigates the often-overlooked 
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Raising a Voice 


D uring the last century, Islam has gradu¬ 
ally increased its U.S. presence, bring¬ 
ing with it an evolving Muslim-Ameri- 
can culture, including a new gener¬ 
ation of Muslim-American women. 

Saleemah Abdul-Ghafur '96 understands the com¬ 
plexity of life as a young Muslim-American woman 
from personal experience. Her work as a writer and 
activist combine in her book, Living Islam Out Loud: 

American Muslim Women Speak (Beacon Press, 

$15), a powerful anthology of writings from 16 Mus¬ 
lim-American women from different backgrounds 
that focuses on their efforts to integrate their West¬ 
ern lives with their Islamic faith. 

Living Islam Out Loud fwww.livingislamoutloud. 
com) was inspired by what Abdul-Ghafur viewed as 
a dearth of books about Muslim women's experi¬ 
ence. "There wasn't a collection of American Mus¬ 
lim women's writings across ethnic and ideological lines," she 
explains. "These women don't remember a time when they 
weren't both American and Muslim, much unlike our parents, who 
were raised in other countries or in other faith traditions." 

Approaching issues such as personal identity, spirituality and 
sexuality, the collection covers a broad array of 
topics that affect Muslim-American women. 

Among the stories are those of Aroosha Zoq 
Rana, who had to learn to embrace her art as a 
performer as well as her religious faith; Khalida 
Saed, who hopes to one day ask her mother to 
make her a wedding dress for her lesbian wed¬ 
ding; and Asra Nomani, who wrote an Islamic Bill 
of Rights for Women in Mosques and for Women 
in the Bedroom. 

Raised in suburban New Jersey by religious par¬ 
ents, Abdul-Ghafur grew up accepting strict 
notions of what was considered "Muslim" and 
what wasn't. "And so l believed," she explains, 

"that these limitations were prescribed by Islam, 
and as a good Muslim girl, I should comply. The 
reward would be a picture-perfect life, which meant 
good grades, getting into a great college, marrying a 
wonderful man, having a baby within two years and 
then pursuing graduate school. I lived that illusion 
for many years." However, after surviving an "ideal" Islamic mar¬ 
riage, which resulted in abuse and depression, Abdul-Ghafur 


decided to reevaluate her faith. She took the 
opportunity to restructure her life, reevaluate her 
spiritual beliefs and begin living her Islamic religion 
in a personalized way, as opposed to the religious 
interpretations of others. She also became a voice 
for other women in similar circumstances. 

A history major at the College, Abdul-Ghafur stud¬ 
ied American, African-American and West African 
history and found fellowship in Harlem and Brooklyn 
mosques. After her divorce, she worked for Azizah, a 
groundbreaking magazine for Muslim-American 
women that focuses on their accomplishments and 
perspectives, encouraging them to forge their own 
identities. Working with the magazine from 2000-03, 
she met women like herself, determined to person¬ 
alize Islam instead of resigning themselves to a pre¬ 
made female mold within Muslim society, and even¬ 
tually became the publication's COO. 

Abdul-Ghafur wanted to continue learning about pioneering 
Muslim women and became an activist in the Muslim feminist 
movement. She has taken leadership roles in the national Mus¬ 
lim women's rights movement, working with groups such as 
Daughters of Hajar, which led a 2004 protest 
march against segregation of men and women 
in mosques. In March 2005, Abdul-Ghafur co¬ 
organized a historical woman-led prayer in 
New York City, a crucial movement in Muslim 
women's rights. 

Having recently completed a U.S. book tour 
for Living Islam Out Loud, Abdul-Ghafur is 
home in Atlanta preparing to launch the book 
overseas. She is a board member of the Pro¬ 
gressive Muslim Union of North America, a 
grassroots organization dedicated to repre¬ 
senting the Muslim community socially, politi¬ 
cally and ideologically, supporting such issues 
as mixed-gender worship and female imams. 
Abdul-Ghafur also is in early discussion 
about creating a film about the women in 
her book but is most excited about the 
progress being made in Muslim women's 
rights movements around the world. "For 
the first time, we have a critical mass of American Muslim 
women who are pioneering American Muslim culture," she says. 

Maryam Parhizkar '09 




Jewish culture in the South, rais¬ 
ing questions not only about the 
Southern lifestyle but also the 
differences from other related 
American cultures (Louisiana 
State University Press, $39.95). 

Alcoholica Esoterica: A Collec¬ 
tion of Useful and Useless 
Information as it Relates to the 
History and Consumption of All 
Manner of Booze by Ian Lendler 
'96. Divided into chapters cover¬ 
ing different alcohol groups, this 
collection offers a humorous look 
at various types of alcohol's ori¬ 
gins and presents random facts 


about drinks and famous drink¬ 
ing quotes (Penguin, $14). 

Hunters, Herders, and Ham¬ 
burgers: The Past and Future of 
Human-Animal Relations by 

Richard W. Bulliet, professor of 
history. Bulliet explores changes 
in the human-animal relationship 
throughout history and across 
cultures. The human-animal rela¬ 
tionship still is in the "domestici¬ 
ty stage," and Bulliet explores 
significant changes in countries 
moving into an era of "postdo¬ 
mesticity" (Columbia University 
Press, $27.50). 


Decameron and the Philosophy 
of Storytelling by Richard Kuhns, 
professor emeritus of philosophy. 
Kuhns explores how Decameron's 
sexual themes lead to philosophi¬ 
cal inquiry, moral argument and 
aesthetic criticism in this tren¬ 
chant criticism of the ideas that 
dominated Boccaccio's world 
(Columbia University Press, $40). 

Classical Japanese: A Grammar by 

Haruo Shirane, Shincho professor of 
Japanese literature. This compre¬ 
hensive guide to classical Japanese 
grammar includes in-depth expla¬ 
nations, exercises and literary 


excerpts useful to beginners as well 
as advanced speakers (Columbia 
University Press, $49.50). 

Laura Butchy '04 Arts, 
Roy Cureton '08, 
Lawrence Fradera '07 GS, 
Maryam Parhizkar '09, 
Carmen Jo Ponce '08 
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Columbia College Today features 
books by alumni and faculty as well 
as books about the College and its 
people. For inclusion, please send 
review copies to Laura Butchy, 
Bookshelf Editor, Columbia College 
Today, 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998. 
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_ 1 9 2 5 _ 

John "Jack" Ware, retired engi¬ 
neer and chemist, Westport, 

Conn., on August 9,2005. A Man¬ 
hattan native. Ware was Colum¬ 
bia's Glee Club manager and a 
two-time All-American water polo 
player. He received a master's 
from SEAS in 1927 and was select¬ 
ed for Tau Beta Pi, engineering 
academic honorary. Ware was an 
engineer and chemist, culminating 
— as a result of two of his U.S. 
patents — in the Ware Chemical 
Corp., ultimately acquired by 
Kraft-Dart. He was recognized by 
the American ambassador and 
others for his contribution to 
Brazilian agriculture as co-founder 
of the then-public company, Agro- 
ceres, funded pro bono by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Gen¬ 
eral Mills. Ware is survived by his 
second wife, Margaret; two chil¬ 
dren; two grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 

19 3 3 

Max V. Exner, choral music leader 
and composer, Ames, Iowa, on 
December 30,2004. Exner was 
bom on January 13,1910, in 
Shanghai. He earned an A.B. in 
English literature and modem lan¬ 
guages from the College and in 
1947 earned an M.A. in musicolo¬ 
gy, composition, conducting and 
organ from GSAS. After gradua¬ 
tion, the Joseph E. Beames national 
composition award allowed Exner 
to study for a year at the Neues 
Wiener Konservatorium in Vienna, 
Austria, his father's birth country; 
he received a certificate in con¬ 
ducting and organ in 1937. During 
WWII, Exner served as field radio 
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operator in the Tunisian campaign 
and was wounded in action. After 
recovery, he served first as a 
French interpreter for a unit of 
engineers and then as a radio 
operator on Corsica. In Florence, 
Italy, in 1945, Exner sang weekly in 
the mass in a choir of Jesuit 
monks, standing in his brown uni¬ 
form among their black cowls. 
After the war, he composed a full 
mass in the brothers' honor, which 
they performed. Exner met his 
wife, Eileen Smithers, when both 
worked for the Extension Service 
in New York State prior to WWII. 
They married on November 9, 
1945, and moved to Ames, where 
Exner served in the Extension Ser¬ 
vice as the State Music Specialist 
from 1947-80. Exner conducted 
area training schools for teachers 
and church musicians and estab¬ 
lished a music lending library for 
choir directors. He directed church 
choirs for more than 70 years, 
including at Riverside Church. His 
choral music has been printed by 
seven publishers, and his anthem, 

I Have a Dream, was approved by 
the Martin Luther King Founda¬ 
tion and has been performed 
widely. In Ames, Exner was active 
in the arts, participating in choral 
festivals, the Heartland Senior 
Variety Show and other events. 
With his wife, he directed the 
Ames International Folk Dancers 
for many years. Exner is survived 
by his wife; children, Rick (Susan 
Jamagin), Heide Larson (Henry) 
and Alison Kaiser (Helmut); and 
five grandchildren. His was prede¬ 
ceased by a daughter. Holly Susan 
Exner-Thompson (Dean Thomp¬ 
son). 


_1 9 3 4_ 

James L. Ogle, retired sports 
writer. Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on 
January 31,2005. Ogle was born 
in Newark, N.J., and raised in 
Avon by the Sea. He graduated 
from Neptune H.S., where he 
wrote for the school paper. At 
Columbia, where he earned a B.S. 
from the Journalism School in 
1935, he inaugurated the first 
daily sports column in Spectator. 
Ogle was a sports writer for the 
Newark Star Ledger for 40 years. 
After retiring from the Ledger, he 
worked for the New York Yankees 
as director of their alumni associa¬ 
tion, running Old Timers Day and 
publishing a quarterly newsletter. 
Pinstripes. Ogle was a lifelong 
Yankees fan and was particularly 
proud of his five World Series 
rings, which team owner George 


Steinbrenner gave to executives. 
After accepting the job with the 
Yankees, Ogle and his wife, Clara, 
who passed away in 2004, moved 
to Fort Lauderdale, the Yankees' 
spring training site, where he also 
served as president of the minor 
league Fort Lauderdale Yankees. 
During his career as a sports 
writer. Ogle was the Yankees con¬ 
tributor for the national weekly. 
The Sporting News, and witnessed 
every World Series game played 
from 1945-75. He was in the press 
box for Bobby Thompson's "Shot 
Heard Around the World" in 1951 
and for Don Larsen's perfect 
game in 1956. Roger Maris was 
like a "second son" to Ogle, and 
they authored two books togeth¬ 
er: Roger Maris At Bat, a homer by 
homer account of Maris' pursuit 
of Babe Ruth's home run record in 
1961, and Slugger in Right, a novel 
for children, based on Maris' life. 
Ogle is survived by his son, James 
Jr.; five grandchildren; and four 
great-grandchildren. 

19 3 7 

Walter Schaap, jazz scholar. 
Queens, N.Y., on May 28,2005. 
Schaap studied French history at 
Columbia and was doing post¬ 
graduate work at the Sorbonne in 
1937 (he earned a master's in his¬ 
tory from GSAS in 1941) when he 
became friends with pioneering 
French jazz researchers Charles 
Delaunay and Hughes Panassie. 
Schaap translated much of their 
work and that of other jazz writ¬ 
ers, including Swiss conductor 
Ernst Ansermet, whose review of a 
1919 performance by soprano sax¬ 
ophonist Sidney Bechet is widely 
regarded as the first published 
work of jazz criticism. Schaap soon 
was writing about jazz for various 
publications, in English and 
French, and working in jazz 
discography. He contributed to all 
editions of Delaunay's Hot Discog¬ 
raphy, the first comprehensive ref¬ 
erence book of jazz recordings, and 
helped edit the final edition. New 
Hot Discography, in 1948. From 
1949 until he retired in 1970, 
Schaap was v.p. of a company that 
made filmstrips and other educa¬ 
tional materials. His wife, Mar¬ 
jorie, died in 1990; he is survived 
by his son, Phil '73, a jazz historian 
and on-air WKCR host. 


_1 9 4 0_ 

Fredric H. Preiss, retired sales 
manager. White Plains, N.Y., on 
July 21, 2005. Preiss served for 
four years in the Army; drafted 


in 1942, he served on the Medical 
Corps as a first lieutenant admin¬ 
istrator of hospitals. He played 
and taught classical and folk gui¬ 
tar and played tennis at the club 
championship level. He also col¬ 
lected art, stamps and coins with 
great interest, and loved travel¬ 
ing with his wife, Henriette. She 
survives him, as do his children, 
Patricia Harris, Richard and 
David; stepsons Henry and Jon 
Blinder; and eight grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to the hospice of your 
choice. 


_1 9 4 3 _ 

Arthur W. Feinberg, internist and 
geriatrician, New York City, on 
November 28,2005. Feinberg was 
a graduate of Boys H.S., and after 
the College earned his M.D. from 
P&S in 1945. He served as an 
Army doctor in the Philippine 
Islands at the end of WWII. A 
founding doctor of North Shore 
University Hospital and a leader 
in medical education, Feinberg 
was the associate director of the 
department of medicine from 
1974-89. He received a federal 
grant to establish one of the first 
primary care training programs in 
the country. Feinberg also was 
dean of admissions at Cornell 
University Medical College and 
worked with the students for 
many years. He became the first 
director of NSUH's Center for 
Extended Care and Rehabilitation 
and also the first chief of its divi¬ 
sion of geriatric medicine. He was 
a founding father of the division 
of ambulatory care and helped 
establish the vascular diseases 
laboratory. He was a leader of the 
American College of Physicians, 
chairing its Postgraduate Educa¬ 
tion Committee; chairing its ethics 
committee; and was a regent of 
the college. Feinberg also chaired 
the NSUH Ethics Committee. He 
wrote extensively, including a 
medical column for Newsday, and 
hosted a program on Lifetime Med¬ 
ical Television. At the time of his 
death, he held the rank of profes¬ 
sor of clinical medicine at NYU 
School of Medicine. Feinberg is 
survived by his wife, Harriet 
Newman Cohen Feinberg; chil¬ 
dren, Nancy Rheingrover (Jim), 
David (Madeleine), Martha Cohen 
Stine (Carl), Amy Ziegelbaum 
(Michael), Susan Hirsch (Bruce) 
and Patricia Epstein (Stephen); 14 
grandchildren; and brother, Mar¬ 
tin. His first wife, Jean Dilbert 
Feinberg, passed away in 1973. 
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Memorial contributions may be 
made to the Arthur Feinberg 
Medical Education Fund, North 
Shore LIJ Foundation. 


_1 9 4 4_ 

Allan L. Sindeband, retired super¬ 
intendent, Pueblo, Colo., on April 
29,2005. Bom on October 9,1922, 
and a native New Yorker, Sinde¬ 
band was called away from the 
campus in 1942 and served with 
the 10th Mountain Division until 
1945, although he earned his B.S. 
in business in 1944. Sindeband 
spent 30 years with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., where he 
became superintendent of the 
materials handling department 
before retiring in 1982. Sindeband 
is survived by his wife, Shirley; 
two sons; two stepchildren; six 
grandchildren; and one great¬ 
grandchild. He was predeceased 
by a brother, Sidney '36, '37E, '38E. 

19 4 9 

Robert P. Kerker, retired chief 
budget examiner, South Bethle¬ 
hem, N.Y., on September 20, 2005. 
Bom in New York City, Kerker 
was a graduate of Milne H.S. and 
received an M.A. in 1954 from 
GSAS; he did doctoral work at the 
University at Albany. Kerker 
worked for 35 years in the New 
York State Division of the Budget 
and retired as chief budget exam¬ 
iner in 1993. He authored The 
Executive Budget in New York: A 
Half Century Perspective and con¬ 
tributed to other publications 
including a new book. The Ency¬ 
clopedia of New York State. Kerker 
was a fellow of the State Academy 
for Public Administration and at 
the time of his death was chair of 
the Public Administration 
Research Award Committee. He is 
survived by his wife of 53 years, 
Joan Threadgill Kerker; brother, 
Sherwood; sons, Robert '78 
(Pamela), Thomas (Mariallane) 
and Charles (Kimberly); nine 
grandchildren; one great-grand¬ 
son; and several nieces. Memorial 
contributions may be made to 
South Bethlehem United 
Methodist Church, Box 98, South 
Bethlehem, NY 12161. 


_19 5 1_ 

William G. Streitwieser, retired 
teacher, Greenlawn, N.Y., on July 
10, 2005. Streitwieser was drafted 
immediately after graduation 
and served in the United States 
and Korea, where he was a med¬ 
ical corpsman in a MASH-type 
outfit. He taught elementary 
school in Suffern, N.Y., for six 
years, then began teaching social 
studies in Northport H.S. In 
cooperation with the New York 
State Education Department and 
the New York State Bar Associa¬ 
tion, he developed and taught 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 
following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 
information becomes available): 

1936 Warner Henrickson, tax counsel. La Mirada, Calif., on April 
11, 2005. 

Raymond J. Horowitz, attorney. New York City, on 
September 18,2005. Horowitz earned a degree from the 
Law School in 1939. 

1939 Anthony J. Dimino, Sarasota, Fla., on August 20, 2005. 

1944 Allan R. Gillam, Fresh Meadows, N.Y., on December 6, 2004. 

Gillam earned a B.S. from the Business School in 1947. 

1950 William W. Voorhies, New York City, on November 15, 2005. 

1956 Lawrence J. Gitten, New York City, on September 10,2005. 
Gitten received a B.S. in electrical engineering from the Engi¬ 
neering School in 1957. Among his survivors is his wife, Vera. 

1957 Aryeh Hurwitz, professor of pharmacology. Overland Park, 
Kan., on October 21,2005. 

1960 Gordon E. Bunsick, Bath, Canada, on September 7,2005. 

Said his friend, Marshall Front '58, "Gordy, who grew up 
in Brooklyn and attended Brooklyn Polly, was a great high 
school football star. He was a fun-loving guy, as his AEPi 
fraternity brothers will, I am sure, attest." 

1977 Michael T. Cantwell, Philadelphia, on July 2,2005. 

1990 Caryn A. Shalita Yaker, artist, actress and activist, 

Los Angeles, on November 26,2005. 

2003 Michael J. Hurley, writer/editor. East Williston, N.Y., on 
July 24,2005. 


courses in law-related education. 
For three years, Streitwieser was 
selected to work on the team 
writing questions for the State 
Regents exam in world history. 
He served as an ombudsman in 
the high school for more than 10 
year, also organizing and super¬ 
vising student programs. Stre¬ 
itwieser helped establish the 
United Teachers of Northport in 
the 1960s and served as president 
for a year. Before and after his 
retirement in 1980, Streitwieser 
wrote for WorldView Softwear, a 
company that publishes study 
material for schools. He also 
wrote Regents review books for 
Barron's Educational Series. 
Among Streitwieser's survivors 
are his wife since 1952, Carolyn, 
and four granddaughters. 

19 5 2 

Calvin F. Miller, photogeologist, 
Dallas, on March 12,2005. Miller 
was bom on November 6,1926, in 
Stamford, Conn., and raised in 
New Canaan. He graduated early 
from New Canaan H.S. in 1945 in 
order to enlist in the Air Force, 
serving as a pilot-navigator in the 
Air Corps until 1947. On June 28 
of that year. Miller married 
Frances Irene Lemerick. He grad¬ 
uated from the College with dis¬ 
tinction with a geology degree 
and began his 43-year career in 
geology in Denver for Geophoto 
Services, where he became part of 
a team of scientists that pioneered 
the use of stereoscopic aerial pho¬ 
tography to interpret geologic 
structures in remote regions of the 
world and to explore for areas of 
possible mineral and hydrocarbon 
exploitation. This new branch of 
science, photogeology, evolved 
into the broader field of remote 
sensing with the onset of satellite 
photography of the earth. Miller 
was called upon by NASA to help 
develop satellite imagery technol¬ 
ogy. In 1954, Miller left the USGS 
to start Miller and Associates with 
his brother, Victor. After eight 
years, he accepted a position as 
geologist specialist with Hunt Oil 
in Dallas, beginning a 32-year 
affiliation. He made maps of most 
of the western United States, 
which were of significant help in 
domestic exploration efforts and 
later shifted to international 
exploration, making maps of 
Yemen, Jordan, Australia, Argenti¬ 
na, Laos, Ethiopia, Niger, Chile 
and Guyana. Miller was an 
adjunct professor at the Universi¬ 
ty of Texas at Arlington and the 
University of Texas at Dallas. His 
book. Photogeology, has been used 
as a university textbook. In addi¬ 
tion to his wife. Miller is survived 
by his children, Nancy Hudson 
(John) and Bruce (Dawn); and 
four grandchildren. He was pre¬ 


ceded in death by his brothers, 
Edward, Victor and Walter. 


_ 1 9 6 6 _ 

Robert A. Kline, attorney, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., on September 30, 
2005. Bom in New York City, 

Kline practiced entertainment law 
in NYC and Beverly Hills after 
graduating from Scarsdale H.S., 
the College and the Law School 
(1970). He is survived by his wife, 
Georgann (nee Teeman); daugh¬ 
ter, Lisa Paige; parents, Harriet 
and Eugene; and brother Thomas 
(Lindsey Lang). Memorial contri¬ 
butions made be made to UCLA 
Regents Robert A. Kline Kidney 
Cancer Research Fund at UCLA, 
c/o Robert Figlin M.D., UCLA 
Medical Center, Peter Ueberroth 
Building, Room 2333,10945 
LeConte Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90095-7207. 


_ 19 7 1 _ 

M. David Gelfand, professor of 
constitutional law and constitu¬ 
tional legal scholar. New 
Orleans, on September 25, 2005. 
Born on August 12,1949, in Buf¬ 
falo, N.Y., Gelfand was Phi Beta 
Kappa at the College. He earned 
a degree from the Law School in 
1976 and a master's of philoso¬ 
phy from Oxford. Gelfand 
worked at Tulane Law and with 
its summer program in Cam¬ 
bridge. He was an expert on civil 
rights, voting rights, redistricting 
issues and municipal financing. 
In 1992, Gelfand served as the 


court-appointed witness who 
prepared the reapportionment 
plan that the federal court later 
adopted for U.S. congressional 
districts in Florida. Gelfand 
authored several books and arti¬ 
cles on constitutional issues, vot¬ 
ing rights and municipal finance, 
and conducted lecture tours for 
the United States Information 
Agency in the 1980s in Japan, 

Fiji, Liberia, Ghana, Germany, 
Nigeria and Kenya. He was a 
Fulbright Senior Lecturer in 
Japan, and returned to Japan and 
Korea in 1993 as a lecturer on 
constitutional law and politics at 
the Chuo University in Tokyo. 

He was honored by the Ameri¬ 
can Civil Liberties Union and 
other organizations for his work 
in bringing constitutional test 
cases. True to his lifelong com¬ 
mitment to safeguarding legal 
protections for all, Gelfand had 
announced formation of a legal 
aid organization for Hurricane 
Katrina victims just prior to his 
death. The New Orleans Coali¬ 
tion for Legal Aid and Disaster 
Relief was created by Gelfand 
and others to serve as a clearing¬ 
house for legal information for 
victims of Hurricane Katrina and 
a watchdog group to monitor the 
distribution of disaster relief to 
New Orleanians. Gelfand is sur¬ 
vived by his wife of 33 years, 
Mary; daughter, Katie; and 
mother, Ann Maimer. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 
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Herman Gund '34, president of 
the Philolexian Society and man¬ 
aging editor of the Columbia 
Review while a student, has had 
two books published posthu¬ 
mously. In addition to his 1980 
poetry collection, Out of Time, 
there is the 2005 memoir. Silver 
Pages on the Lawn, co-authored 
with his wife, Nora Lourie Perci- 
val '36 Barnard. It is based on let¬ 
ters exchanged by the couple in 
the 1930s [see Bookshelf]. 

Asher Margolis '35 has lived 
in Chicago since 1941, after earn¬ 
ing three degrees from Columbia 
in the midst of the Great Depres¬ 
sion. "I retired at 65 at the end of 
1979 and have not engaged in 
any work since." 

"My late wife, a graduate of 
the School of Social Work, died in 
March 2002, after spending more 
than four years in a nursing 
home. I sold our house in 1998 
and bought a condo conveniently 
located one block from the nurs¬ 
ing home. I'm on the 29th floor 
facing south, overlooking the 
Museum of Science & Industry, 
Lake Michigan a block to the east 
and the University of Chicago's 
Hyde Park Campus to the west. I 
have been patronizing the U's 
musical and theatrical programs 
for many years and am a fellow 
of its Smart Museum of Art, in 
addition to a life member of the 
Field Museum of Natural History 
and the Art Institute of Chicago 
and a member of several other 
museums, the Lincoln Park Zoo 
and so forth. 

"I have two daughters, Judith 
Phillips-Balter, who has a Ph.D. in 
Bible studies from the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and Naomi, 
who has a Ph.D. in art history 
from the U. of Chicago. Judy has 
a daughter, Ruth, a Ph.D. in mole¬ 
cular biology with two infant 
sons, and a son, Adam, working 
on a Ph.D. in neurological sci¬ 
ences at Northwestern. 

"Naomi has two boys, Noah, 
who works for a translating firm 
in Minneapolis and is married to 
Shifra, a native of Mumbai, India, 
but a resident of Tel Aviv, Israel, 
when he met her while taking a 
course in linguistics (given by the 
U. of Liverpool) when she sat 
down next to him on a bus. See¬ 


ing that her parents had been 
planning a religious ceremony for 
more than a year, I traveled to 
Mumbai in December 2003, with 
a pause of six days in Paris, to 
attend. The other boy, Aaron 
Maurer, is entering his last year at 
the Rhode Island School of 
Design and was in NYC last sum¬ 
mer producing a multi-media 
play in the Fringe Festival." 
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Arnold A. Saltzman 

350 Fifth Ave., Ste 8008 
New York, NY 10118 


asaltzman@verizon.net 


Christina Liu, assistant director 
of alumni affairs, and Patrick 
O'Connell, senior assistant direc¬ 
tor of the Columbia College 
Fund, met with Arnold Saltzman 
to discuss outreach and program¬ 
ming for the upcoming 70th 
reunion. The class gift goal is 
$50,000. The Reunion Weekend 
program will include a class 
lunch, cocktails and a speaker. 
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Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


Paul F. Angiolillo '38 has kept in 
touch with alma mater. He writes, 
"I retired from Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., in 1982, as emeritus 
professor. In 2000, my wife and I 
moved from Pennsylvania to 
Massachusetts and settled in the 
Scandinavian Living Center 
(SLC), a retirement community in 
West Newton, Mass. Why here? 
We have three children and six 
grandchildren within a short dis¬ 
tance from us now; also, my wife 
is Swedish — we met and mar¬ 
ried in Europe in 1948. 

"Much of my time is spent with 
medical appointments and their 
ensuing responsibilities. The rest of 
our time is spent reading or partic¬ 
ipating in a variety of programs 
and activities offered by the SLC: 
lectures, musical recitals, ethnic 
celebrations, exercise, movies and 


excursions. Our greatest interest 
and enjoyment is in sharing the 
development and achievements of 
our children and grandchildren. In 
short, after a fairly active career of 
traveling, studying and teaching 
abroad and in the United States, I 
am now pretty much a seated 
spectator of the passing scenes of 
life's contemporary dramas." 


40 


Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


Following his wife's death a cou¬ 
ple of years ago, Walter Beyer 
moved from his house in Westch¬ 
ester to the assisted living Inn at 
Freedom Village in Bradenton, 
Fla. In a warm and moving note, 
he describes his strong renewed 
interest in refreshing memories 
and contacts with classmates. He 
especially regrets missing our 
65th reunion and hopes to move 
back to New York, where his son 
and daughter live. In addition, he 
writes, "My brother, Werner '34, 
lives in Indianapolis, and I 
haven't seen him in several 
years. I think particularly of peo¬ 
ple such as Paul Marcus and 
Alvin Turken (Stuyvesant H.S. 
friends) and numerous others." 
After graduation, Walter attend¬ 
ed Columbia's B-School and 
worked for a number of large 
corporations, the last of them 
Philip Morris, where he stayed 
for 23 years and became national 
manager of sales administration. 

Coincidentally, Alvin Turken 
called me from Beverly Hills and 
I, of course, shared Walter's note 
and gave him his phone number. 
Alvin recalled a highlight of his 
Stuyvesant H.S. stay — the 
enjoyment he found in wood¬ 
working shop. He credits that 
with playing a significant role in 
his choice of surgery as his spe¬ 
cialty at P&S years later. After a 
distinguished career in orthope¬ 
dic surgery, Alvin describes him¬ 
self as "95 percent" retired, con¬ 
tinuing with consultations. And 
after 34 years of dedicated activi¬ 
ty with Technion, Israel's MIT, 
including membership for many 
years on its board of governors, 
he's also retiring from that 
demanding activity. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, we ran out of time on the 
phone call (my grandsons — 
ages 2 and 5 — arrived) to 
explore what he'll be focusing on 


next! Alvin also had called to get 
Melvin Intner's telephone num¬ 
ber at his New Jersey retirement 
home. He and Lila moved there 
from their dramatic Manhattan 
apartment on Central Park South, 
the well-located and much 
appreciated planning site for at 
least two of our reunions. 

Matt Elbow, professor emeri¬ 
tus of history at SUNY Albany, 
died on October 8. His long and 
distinguished academic career 
included teaching at Hunter Col¬ 
lege, NYU, Beirut College for 
Women, Robert College in Turkey 
and more than 40 years at SUNY 
Albany. He received awards for 
excellence in teaching and for the 
promotion of international under¬ 
standing. In a follow-up call after 
he mailed me the Times obit, 
Albon Man recalled his many 
years of friendship with Matt and 
Margaret, his wife of 58 years. 
Matt's failing health cut short 
their plans, after registering, to 
attend our recent reunion. 
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Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


The class celebrated its 64th 
anniversary on October 21-23 at 
the Edith Macy Conference Cen¬ 
ter in Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 

Owing to the fact that the Univer¬ 
sity closed Arden House in mid¬ 
summer, our traditional reunion 
site had to be replaced. In atten¬ 
dance were Mary Louise and 
Hugh Barber, Joe Coffee (with 
grandsons Drew Dies and Daniel 
Wolfe '05), Fanny and Ted de 
Bary, Suzanne and Bob Dettmer, 
Ann and Jim Dick, Ed Fischel, 
Rhode and Dick Greenwald, 
Judy and Harry Mellins, Barbara 
and Bob Metsger, Alice and Jack 
Mullins, Lucille and Charles 
Plotz, Ross Sayers and Carol Lar¬ 
son, Gloria and Gene Sosin, 
Arthur Weinstock and his sister. 
Blossom Landsman, Bob Zucker 
and Frances Katz, and Len 
Shayne and Trold Onsberg. 

The amenities included wine 
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and cheese receptions before each 
dinner as well as midday snacks. 
Two representatives from the 
Alumni Office, Christina Liu, 
assistant director of alumni 
affairs, and Patrick O'Connell, 
senior assistant director of the 
Columbia College Fund, provided 
a review of anniversary activities 
scheduled for June 8-11, our 65th. 
On October 22, Gene Sosin 
recounted his experiences at Voice 
Jamaica and Radio Liberty, 
accompanied by a film presenta¬ 
tion. Included were some insights 
into Russian politics. In the 
evening, Ross Sayers entertained 
with his keyboard. A formal busi¬ 
ness meeting was held after din¬ 
ner, when new officers were elect¬ 
ed, this time for two years (as 
proposed by our nominating com¬ 
mittee, Ted de Bary.) New officers 
are: president. Bob Zucker; senior 
v.p. and treasurer, Harry Mellins; 
v.p. and secretary, Len Shayne; 
v.p. and corresponding secretary, 
Stanley Gotliffe; and honorary 
historian, John Beaudouin. 

Attending the Homecoming 
football game against Penn on 
October 15 were Mary Louise 
and Hugh Barber, Fanny and 
Ted de Bary, Ann and Jim Dick, 
Ray Robinson and Arthur Wein- 
stock. However, despite this 
loyal turnout, Penn won. Maybe 
next year! (After all, even the 
Yankees lost.) 

In the absence of any further 
details, we have learned that Dr. 
Thomas H. Johnson has died. 
Please let us know if you have 
any information. 


Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 
ahmark@optonline.net 

How many of you noticed that 
President Bush's nominee for the 
Supreme Court, Judge Samuel A. 
Alito Jr., of the Third Circuit, 
served as a law clerk for Len 
Garth, now a senior judge of the 
Third Circuit? 

Homecoming attracted eight 
stalwarts this year: Bill Carey, 
Herb Mark, Phil Hobel, Ed 
Kalaidjian, Manny Lichtenstein, 
Art Albohn, Jerry Klingon and 
Mel Hershkowitz, a smaller 
turnout than in recent years. Art 
Wellington was forced to cancel 
because his wife suffered a fall. 

At least another six told me they 
wanted to come, but were 
deterred by the lack of conve¬ 
nient parking and not by distance 
or disability. Nonetheless, our 
pre-game spirits were high and 
we did not lack for conversation. 
We simply continued discussions 
of past events and glories. Most 



of us meet several times a year, so 
this reunion gave us the opportu¬ 
nity to plan our next event, a pre¬ 
winter lunch. As for the game 
itself, no comment. 

I've received many get-well 
notes and calls of encouragement 
from '42ers, for which I am most 
appreciative. What follows are 
selected comments and exchanges 
from a few, omitting the personal. 

Bill Mazzarella, who under¬ 
went cardiac surgery some years 
ago, fills his time with travel and 
volunteer work at a local hospital 
but has given up hunting. You 
know, the legs are not what they 
used to be. 

Bill Robbins, as always 
thoughtful, indirectly made his 
pertinent comments about storm- 
battered, football-crazy Florida. 

Morris Grossman has an older 
brother, who was one of my resi¬ 
dency training mentors. Morris, 
an emeritus professor of philoso¬ 
phy at Fairfield University, 
brought me up to date on his 
brother, but told me little about 
himself, except for a tantalizing 
note that he would be speaking 
at the meeting of the Lewis Car- 
roll Society. Nothing more. I need 
to know more about this. 

Congratulations to Don Dick¬ 
inson on his 87th birthday. 

Leon Davidson was for many 
years a neighbor. While we rarely 
saw each other, we kept track of 
each other's progress and activi¬ 
ties. Now, Doris, Leon's wife and 
a Barnard alumna, tells me that 
Leon has suffered a physical dis¬ 
ability which limits his range of 
activities but has not affected his 
spirits or thinking. Doris is a musi¬ 
cian who played violin alongside 
Abe Loft in the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity orchestra. I have put them in 
touch with each other. 

I have referred to Abe's illus¬ 
trious musical career and his cur¬ 
rent teaching and writing, espe¬ 
cially on the state of musical 
culture in this country. He has 
gone into this in further detail for 
me in the manuscript of an essay 
to be published elsewhere. 

John Smith has joined in with 
his concerns and wrote to me 
about his disquiet with the cul¬ 
tural and political scene. I will 
confine further observations on 
this topic to our newsletter. 

Another loss to report: Henry 
Chippindale died in September. 
For many years, Henry was a 
commercial photographer on 
Long Island. In World War II, he 
was a fighter pilot, but was dis¬ 
abled and grounded by polio, 
from which his rehabilitation was 
prolonged. In retirement, he lived 
in Virginia. Our class extends its 
condolences to his wife, Joyce, 
and their family. 



Members of the Columbia Woodwind Quartet, circa 1940-41, 
pause during practice. Shown are Lawrence Taylor '41 (flute), a 
non-Columbia bassoonist, Richard Weber '42 (clarinet), Warren 
Eason '43 (horn) and Hans Keitel '42 (oboe). This photograph, cour¬ 
tesy of Weber, was taken by Dr. Harwood Simmons, former profes¬ 
sor of music and the first director of the Columbia University 
Band, now known as the Columbia University Wind Ensemble. 
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After graduation, Daniel S.F. 
Liebowitz went on to the NYU 
School of Medicine. "After two 
years of active duty in the Army 
Medical Corps, leaving the service 
with the rank of captain, I prac¬ 
ticed medicine and taught at Stan¬ 
ford University School of Medi¬ 
cine, retiring as clinical professor 
emeritus. I am a member of the 
Royal Geographic Society and the 
Explorer's Club and am listed in 
Marquis's Who's Who in the World. 
My latest book is The Last Expedi¬ 
tion — Stanley's Mad Journey 
Through the Congo, co-authored 
with Charles Pearson. It is also 
being published in the United 
Kingdom and Belgium, where it 
will be translated into Dutch. Best 
wishes to my classmates." 
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Retired psychiatrist Dr. Francis J. 
Rigney Jr. was department chair 
of the California Pacific Medical 
Center in San Francisco. He also 
had (indeed, has) a "quasi¬ 
career" as a writer. In 1961, he 
authored Real Bohemian, the first 
extensive psychological study of 
the Beatniks; while out of print, 
there's continuing used-book 
demand. In 2003, Francis pub¬ 
lished Frederick L. Hoffman, His 


Life <& Works. (Hoffman was a 
distinguished insurance statisti¬ 
cian who pioneered in linking 
asbestos, tobacco and other pol¬ 
lutants to pulmonary diseases.) 
Francis is working on an encyclo¬ 
pedia for high school students. 

Francis also is an accom¬ 
plished artist and had a one-man 
show of his oil paintings and col¬ 
lages at the San Francisco Muse¬ 
um of Art in 1976. One of his 
paintings is in the museum's per¬ 
manent collection. 

Among teachers who left a per¬ 
manent imprint, Francis cites 
Lionel Trilling '25, whose Human¬ 
ities teaching "opened my eyes to 
a whole new world" and thus 
"helped change my life." 

Dr. Robert Fishman retired in 
2005 after 40 years as a neurology 
professor at UC San Francisco (26 
of them as department chair). 
Before that, he served 16 years on 
the P&S faculty. Based in Tiburon 
on the north side of the Golden 
Gate, Bob and his wife, Mary, 
enjoy gardening, theater, cham¬ 
ber music, a book club and "visit¬ 
ing the six continents." Their 
three daughters — an internist, 
administrator and full-time 
mother — have given Bob and 
Mary seven grandchildren. 

Bob had to skip our 2004 
reunion because of a symposium 
in connection with the establish¬ 
ment of the Robert A. Fishman 
Distinguished Professorship at 
UCSF, but he managed an earlier 
visit to New York and lunch with 
Jay Topkis and Maury Spanbock. 

Bob's honor list of undergradu¬ 
ate professors include Henry Steele 
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Commager, Irwin Edman '17, 
Garfield Powell and Gilbert Highet. 

Attorney Albert Ryavec has 
been retired since 1980, when he 
moved from New York to San 
Diego. More recently, he's also 
retired from playing tennis. But 
A1 "keeps busy thinking, reading, 
exercising and watching TV, espe¬ 
cially sports." Much of his family 
conveniently resides in Southern 
California, though he does have 
children, grandchildren and a 
great-grandchild as far away as 
Colorado and Georgia. 

Last spring, Bruce Mazlish 
retired from teaching and 
assumed the mantle of professor 
of history emeritus at MIT. But 
"my work as an historian goes 
on," he says, including the recent¬ 
ly published Civilization and Its 


fomia? How about some word 
from survivors in rest of this big, 
beautiful country? 



Clarence W. Sickles 

57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


csickles@goes.com 


The class column is like a com¬ 
puter: What is put in is what will 
come out. If no news about class¬ 
mates is submitted, then, obvi¬ 
ously, no news about classmates 
can appear in the class column. 
1945ers have done and are doing 
interesting things. Just recall the 
fabulous column about Myles K. 
Ren in September CCT and the 
comments about professors who 
influenced Myles intellectually. 


Dr. Robert Fishman ’44 retired in 2005 after 40 years as 
a neurology professor at UC San Francisco (26 as depart¬ 
ment chair); prior, he served 16 years on the P&S faculty. 


Contents. "Most of my work at this 
point is seeking to understand 
globalization from a historical per¬ 
spective." He and colleagues are 
represented on the website 
www.newglobalhistory.org. Bruce 
has "hostages to history" through 
a daughter in Atlanta and sons in 
Madrid, Washington, D.C., and 
Breckenridge, Colo., plus three 
young grandchildren within 
monthly visiting range. Next July, 
Bmce and his wife, Neva, will cel¬ 
ebrate their silver anniversary, "all 
of which makes a painful back 
(especially after playing tennis) 
and a new tendency to sinus 
[problems] more than bearable." 

Raised in New Jersey's Bergen 
County, Arthur W. Knapp Jr. got 
his Columbia Law degree in '49 
(same year as Al), then practiced a 
while in New York before becom¬ 
ing a San Francisco corporate 
lawyer. From Walnut Creek across 
the Bay, Art describes his retire¬ 
ment preoccupations as "in 
descending order, travel, garden¬ 
ing, cooking and fitness." Widow¬ 
er Art dotes on his three children 
(two boys, one girl) and five 
grandchildren (four girls, one boy). 

From his Momingside days. 

Art fondly recalls Gilbert Highet, 
who taught him Latin, and "my 
physics professor" whom "I can 
still picture clearly" but, with 
"memory fade" after some 60 
years, "I am sorry to say, I cannot 
recall his name." However, the 
lesson he taught remains vivid: 
"He always insisted that you 
must learn to develop a formula 
and not merely memorize it." 

Have you noticed all respon¬ 
dents in this issue are from Cali- 


Granted, most of us don't have 
such an amazing background 
with such interesting retirement 
experiences, but we have done 
and are doing things of interest 
that would be welcome news for 
this column. On bended knee, I 
plead with you to send informa¬ 
tion about yourselves. 

It was with dismay that I read 
in the previous column that the 
honorees were those who did not 
attend our 60th reunion. The 
opposite should have been writ¬ 
ten, as indicated. 

Our honorees are those who 
attended the splendid 60th 
reunion: Jack J. Falsone, Larry S. 
Finkelstein, Walter Holland, 
Julian Hyman, John M. Khoury, 
Joseph Lesser, Herbert Margosh- 
es, Alvin Zucker and Barnett 
Zumoff. These names were taken 
from the 60th reunion picture 
caption in the last issue. If anyone 
was omitted, please contact me. 
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Our 60th reunion: Bernie Sun¬ 
shine, Carlo Celia and I met at 
the Columbia Club with repre¬ 
sentatives from the Alumni 


Office to discuss plans for 
Reunion Weekend, June 8-11. 

The general feeling was that 1946 
should concentrate on a class 
luncheon on the 10th with a 
speaker. The class picture will be 
taken at this affair. It may well be 
that some classmates will wish to 
participate in other activities, and 
of course, they will be welcome. 

If any of you have further 
thoughts on the matter, please 
contact me. 

My column several months ago 
listing departed classmates, partic¬ 
ularly crew men, brought a series 
of notes. Dave Kelton wrote from 
Michigan and remarked that Suzie 
and John Murphy and Ed Taylor 
were all good people who will be 
missed. Dave and his wife. Til, are 
still hanging out. Grandkids, 
SCORE volunteering and tennis 
keeps him going. 

Art Thomas '50 wrote of Ed 
Taylor and Stan Smith '46E, who 
were his crew coaches in 1946-47. 
John Murphy was coxswain of 
the JV Crew in which Art rowed 
at Poughkeepsie. 

My first Columbia roommate, 
Ted Smith '47, wrote from New 
Hampshire, enclosing a high 
school picture of Alex Sahagian 
Edwards, who was not using the 
Edwards name at that time. The 
quote under his picture was 
"Have you ever heard a 
blitzkrieg talking?" Poor Ted has 
season tickets to the Dartmouth 
football games and says he has 
had some lonely times when the 
Light Blue is the opponent. 

The Alumni Office notified me 
of the death of Martin Rizack. 
Last I heard, he was professor 
emeritus at Rockefeller University. 

The e-mailbox still is pretty 
empty. Let's hear from a few 
more of you. 


George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

In the intervening days since the 
last issue, this class correspondent 
has received not a single item for 
inclusion in the Class Notes. The 
total dearth of news inevitably 
forces said correspondent to 
inquire, in the voice of a Mom- 
ingsider of six decades ago: 
"Whatsamatter wit'all you guys?" 
Has absolutely nothing notewor¬ 
thy taken place since the last 
issue? Whether it be good, bad or 
indifferent, the development, 
event, anniversary, happenstance 
or whatever may yet be newswor¬ 
thy or, at least, worth a mention. 
To all our classmates still up and 
around, some words of advice: 
Silence is not (always) golden. 
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regardless its value in other cir¬ 
cumstances. The next issue will be 
March 2006; Class Notes are due 
to CCT on January 5; Class Notes 
for the May 2006 issue are due to 
CCT on March 2. Here's your 
chance to swamp the mails. 



Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 


durham-c@att.net 


Hoke Brissenden and Kingsley 
Colton serve together on the resi¬ 
dents council of their Hanover, 
N.H., retirement community, but 
neither realized the other was a 
Columbia man until your scribe 
pointed it out. Kingsley is a long¬ 
time Hanover resident. Hoke 
moved in with his late wife, Grace, 
in 2004 after 40 years in Mountain 
Lakes, N.J. He reports sitting on 
the Columbia side at last October's 
Columbia-Dartmouth football 
game and "suffering mightily." 

Hoke earned an M.A. in eco¬ 
nomics at Columbia and spent a 
career in human resources, spe¬ 
cializing in executive search. He 
was with Booz, Allen & Hamil¬ 
ton for six years, Heydrick & 
Struggles for 12 and then with 
colleagues formed Brissenden, 
McFarland, Wagoner, & Fuccella, 
with whom he was active until 
his retirement. 

Hoke's father, Paul, was a pro¬ 
fessor of labor economics in the 
Business School. Many Class of 
'48 members also will remember 
Hoke's twin brother, Arik, who 
strayed off to graduate with 
another class ('46) before getting 
his M.D. at P&S in '49. Arik spent 
most of his career in psychiatry 
on Long Island and now is 
retired in Boulder, Colo. 

The photo of pianist Dick 
Hyman, which accompanied this 
column in CCT's September 
issue, brought back memories for 
Bob Feulner, our radiologist 
classmate in Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Bob played trumpet professional¬ 
ly while at Columbia and was 
once called on to substitute in 
one of Dick's combos "for a 'soci¬ 
ety date' (aka a party) in a mid- 
Manhattan East Side apartment." 
After completing medical school 
and moving to Wisconsin, Bob 
resumed his trumpet work and 
"after a year of daily practice" 
joined the Waukesha Symphony 
Orchestra. He played with that 
orchestra for six or seven years, 
then "put the trumpet away for¬ 
ever." Playing well. Bob says, 
"requires a daily practice sched¬ 
ule that I could not maintain. 
Missing a few days of playing 
trumpet would require a week of 
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intense practice to return to my 
former level of competence." 

Dick continues to perform 
around the world. Larry Spel- 
man writes from Sarasota, Fla., 
"Dick invited my wife, Dorothy, 
and me to join him and his wife, 
Julia, on a trip to Norway," 
where Dick was playing in an 
Oslo jazz festival. Larry was 
delayed by illness, then too 
bushed from jet lag to attend 
Dick's last concert. But he says 
Dorothy "is made of sturdier 
stuff," went to the festival and 
pronounced Dick's solo perfor¬ 
mance "extraordinary." 

The Hymans and the Spelmans 
visited Trondheim together, 
where Larry had previously visit¬ 
ed the Ringve Museum, a muse¬ 
um of musical instruments, 
where he had been disappointed 
not to find a banjo. A tenor banjo 
player — "strictly amateur," he 
says — this time he brought 
along a tenor banjo to donate to 
the museum. He describes the 
occasion: "I told the director that 
when I bought the banjo at a sec¬ 
ond-hand musical instruments 
shop in Manhattan approximate¬ 
ly 25 years ago, a slip of paper 
fell out that stated the banjo had 
once been used in Paul White- 
man's orchestra. Unfortunately, I 
lost that slip of paper. Dick 
Hyman, who is a walking ency¬ 
clopedia of knowledge concern¬ 
ing jazz, promptly named the 
musician in the Whiteman 
orchestra who had played the 
instrument, and the director duly 
recorded the information. I 
played a tune on the banjo (poor¬ 
ly but recognizably) and then 
with great pleasure donated it to 
the museum." Larry urges any¬ 
one visiting the Ringve Museum 
to take a guided tour of the 
instruments and note the banjo 
on display in the jazz room. 

Larry and Dick and their wives 
also visited a Holocaust museum 
in Trondheim, which was created 
by an Auschwitz survivor. "He 
was not there," reports Larry, 

"but his granddaughter, Monika, 
led us around. She seemed to be 
in her early 20s, and she told us 
there were only about 150 Jewish 
persons in Trondheim." 

The Hymans and the Spel¬ 
mans then traveled to Bergen, 
where Dick looked around 
unsuccessfully for a piano to 
practice on. Concludes Larry, "I'll 
bet that my wife and I are the 
only persons in the world who 
can say they spent a week with 
Dick Hyman in which he never 
touched a piano." 

We were saddened to learn of 
the passing of Proctor M. Denno 
Jr. and the Rev. Joseph C. Hol¬ 
brook Jr. Proctor was a retired 


computer systems specialist living 
in Venice, Fla.; Joe was a retired 
minister living in Bridgewater, N.J. 
Their obituaries were in November 
CCT. Joe was a man for all seasons 
in his undergraduate days, presi¬ 
dent of the Columbia Christian 
Fellowship and a participant in 
track and in jayvee basketball. 
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Homecoming: A game best forgot¬ 
ten with respect to the score but 
well remembered as an occasion 
for our team to demonstrate guts 
and determination. Unmatched, 
we were not unmanned! 

In the tent beforehand, at the 
'49 table: A1 Koska, Bill Lubic 
and his wife, Ruth; and Marv 
Lipman and his wife, Naomi, 
with their grandson, Michael, 
Class of 2020. Add Bob Rosen- 
crans and his wife. Marge. Miss¬ 
ing, most significantly, was our 
president, Fred Berman. The big 
bad pneumonia caught him by 
surprise and he wisely stayed 
abed. Last word, prior to this sub¬ 
mission, was that he was recover¬ 
ing and will be back among us in 
full vigor in time for whenever 
our next assembly may be. 

A note I would be remiss to 
omit — and this is of meaningful 
consequence, beyond the "person¬ 
al." My son, JonAlf '05, and a 
friend, also Class of '05, joined us 
at the table. I sat back and listened 
as Bob Rosencrans engaged these 
young men in conversation. What 
a joy it was to witness the bridge 
across the "gap" of generations so 
wonderfully facilitated by the 
common experience of their (and 
our) Columbia College education! 

Resigning from his post as your 
correspondent has not left Joe 
Russell out in the cold. He sub¬ 
mits notes on a regular basis, for 
which I am grateful. The latest: 
"Edgar Housepian, longtime clin¬ 
ical neurological surgery profes¬ 
sor at P&S (and my neurosurgeon 
for a spinal laminectomy and 
fusion in 1983, and a marvelous 
human being), was given an 
award for clinical excellence at the 
P&S commencement exercises last 
May. (I learned this from my 
friend, P.R. Srinivasan, a retired 
biochem professor there, who got 
a similar award for excellence in 
basic science at the same time.)" 

We're not such a bad bunch, 
indeed! And Chet Nedwidek sub¬ 
mitted this update to Joe: "Sep¬ 
tember 2005: I'm still converting 
logs to lots of shavings and a few 
interesting pieces, 'turned' on my 
lathe. I have a one-man show in a 


large glass case in Cary's Page- 
Walker Arts & History Center. I 
give the rejects to a neighbor who 
heats his home with a wood-burn¬ 
ing stove and fireplace. Sometimes 
he elects to save one or two pieces 
and display them on his mantle. 
('Beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder.') The shavings are used 
as litter for small animals by 
another friend. Nothing goes to 
waste! I also serve as librarian, 
and am on the Board of Directors, 
of my turning club: Woodturners 
Guild of North Carolina 
(www.woodturnersguild.com)." 

I can attest to the extraordi¬ 
nary work Chet has displayed on 
that website and recommend 
highly that you visit it. His mod¬ 
esty may be commendable, but 
his work as an artist in a difficult 
medium is exemplary! 

A sad note, to end this column. 
Robert Kerker, a dynamite pack¬ 
age of energy, enthusiasm, partic¬ 
ipation, intellect and devotion, 
and a member of our reunion 
committees going back more 
years than I remember, took 
leave of this fleeting life much 
too soon, on September 24, 2005. 
[See Obituaries.] 

Joe Russell writes: "I was 
shocked and saddened to learn 
of Bob Kerker's death. He was of 
a rare breed — fine and decent 
people who also are intelligent 
and caring. A railroad buff, he 
knew more about the schedules 
of trains running to and from 
Grand Central Terminal than 
anyone thought possible, and he 
was able to adjust to the switch 
to what now passes for Penn Sta¬ 
tion when Amtrak stopped run¬ 
ning its long distance trains 
along Park Avenue and the 
Harlem River. But above all, he 
knew the ins and outs of New 
York State governance better 
than anyone I can think of and 
continued in the hope that with 
all its warts it could still be made 
to operate in the public interest. 
Every time I came to a Low 
Library meeting or formal dinner 
function. Bob would be found at 
the top of the stairs waiting to 
greet classmates and friends, and 
in more recent decades, his 
devoted son, who always made it 
an event to be shared with dad. 
We shall all miss him. He lives on 
in our good thoughts." 

From Fred Berman: "I had spo¬ 
ken to [Bob Kerker] just a few 
weeks before Homecoming, and 
he was so looking forward to 
being there. Bob was a devoted 
member of our class. In prepara¬ 
tion for our 2004 reunion, he 
attended every meeting of the 
planning committee, notwith¬ 
standing that it required him to 
make a round trip each time from 


his home in Albany. He was a 
delight to be with, and a gentle¬ 
man in every sense of the word. 

He loved Columbia, and we will 
miss him greatly." 

This correspondent's remem¬ 
brance is of Bob's smile, his vitali¬ 
ty, that sparkling intellect that was 
ever-present in his expression, 
and the eyes that spoke silently of 
the extraordinary dimension of 
this beloved classmate. 

Rest in peace, dear friend. 
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The biggest event of 2005 for Ray 
Annino and his wife, Marie, was 
the marriage of their youngest 
daughter, Jill, which took place in 
September in Hyannis, on Cape 
Cod. Ray, as father of the bride, 
had no duty other than to ask 
"How much?" but he contributed 
to the festivities by delivering a 
speech which, he says, had the 
guests rolling in the aisles. In 
fact, some of the guests suggest¬ 
ed that he should consider writ¬ 
ing for Leno. Maybe we can per¬ 
suade Ray to entertain us at our 
next reunion. 

Ruth and Bud Kassel spent 
three weeks in Peru last summer. 
"It was a great experience," Bud 
says. They visited the famous 
Inca site at Machu Picchu but 
also made many stops in small 
towns, where they mingled with 
the villagers and dined with 
them. Part of the adventure was 
a couple of days living on a cata¬ 
maran on Lake Titicaca, the 
largest lake in South America. 
Bud's plans for this winter 
include continuing his "Stowe 
Host" activity at Mt. Mansfield. 

Nolan Lushington was hon¬ 
ored with the 2005 Greenaway 
Award, conferred by the New 
England Library Association, for 
his contributions to the field of 
library science. The citation 
reads: "You were selected to 
receive this prestigious honor 
based on your demonstrated 
leadership in public library 
design and innovative ways to 
improve library services, your 
dedication as a teacher and men¬ 
tor to students and librarians and 
your continued involvement in 
the New England region's library 
community." 

Nolan has authored four 
books on library planning, been 
an associate professor at South¬ 
ern Connecticut University's 
School of Library Science and 
taught the graduate seminar on 
public library design at Harvard. 
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While president of the Connecti¬ 
cut Library Association, he spear¬ 
headed a drive to introduce 
statewide access to all public 
libraries and a statewide delivery 
service for library materials. Con¬ 
gratulations to Nolan on receiv¬ 
ing this recognition. 

Charley Marquardt reports 
that at 76 he is now three-quar¬ 
ters bionic: bilateral knees and 
right hip replacement. "Mind still 
works," he says, "and my wife, 
Gay, and I travel extensively." His 
grandchildren are at universities 
and private schools quite far 
flung. Justin (23) is in the school 
of architecture at Syracuse; Melis¬ 
sa (20) at The George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C.; 
Katie (19) at the University of San 
Francisco; MaryLyn (23) graduat¬ 
ed from Wake Forest and is mar¬ 
ried; Charlie (14) is at Eton Col¬ 
lege, Windsor, England; and 
Melinda (17) is at Bedales School 
outside London. She will come to 
the United States for her universi¬ 
ty experience. Charley adds: 
"Nary a one was interested in 
attending Columbia. Maybe we 
should ask 'Why?'" 
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Here is the big news! Our 55th 
class reunion is scheduled for 
June 8-11 on the Momingside 
campus. Class officers and com¬ 
mittee members have been meet¬ 
ing with Alumni Office represen¬ 
tatives to plan an interesting 
calendar of events including 
social gatherings, lectures, lun¬ 
cheons, dinners and entertain¬ 
ment. As with our successful 50th 
reunion. Engineering classmates 
will participate with us in a mul¬ 
titude of activities. So, keep your 
eyes open for further information 
in your mailbox and on the Web, 
all arriving in early spring. 

With sadness we report the 
death of Bill Streitwieser last July 
[see Obituaries]. Those who knew 
Bill may wish to contact his wife, 
Carolyn: wstreitw@suffolk.lib.ny.us 
or 631-261-2528. 

The September CCT cover 
story was devoted to campus 
housing. Jay Lefer offered the 
following: "When my brother 
opened a dental office in my 


bedroom at home, I decided it 
was a good time to move into a 
Columbia dorm. I shared my 
room with a classmate who was 
on the fencing team and did his 
practicing for the Olympics 
while I attempted to study chem¬ 
istry. With a foil constantly pass¬ 
ing over me, instead of becoming 
D'Artagnon, I moved out to digs 
on 114th Street. The dorm experi¬ 
ence was delightful due to the 
bull sessions; however, peace is 
wonderful!" 

Alan Wagner's second career 
as an opera guru keeps expand¬ 
ing. During intermission broad¬ 
casts of four operas at the Met this 
season, Alan will appear twice as 
an opera quiz panelist 0anuary 21 
during Die Zauberfluete and March 
11 during La Forza del Destino). On 
March 25, he will do a solo talk on 
Verdi's Luisa Miller, then on April 
15, he will be on the Record Col¬ 
lectors' Round Table during Don 
Pasquale. In addition, Alan has 
had articles published in the first 
two month's issues of the Met 
Playbill and the Opera News. 
Meanwhile, his family's TV/film 
production company. Boardwalk 
Entertainment, keeps plugging 
away — among other things, on a 
TV special based on a new edition 
of his book, Prima Donnas and 
Other Wild Beasts. 

There is no truth to rumors that 
Myron Winick has moved to 
Aruba. In fact, he and his wife, 
Elaine, have rented an apartment 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., for three 
months, beginning in January. 
Williams Professor Emeritus of 
Nutrition, Myron lectured at Fac¬ 
ulty House in October on "Hunger 
Disease: Studies by the Jewish 
Physicians in the Warsaw Ghetto: 
Their Historical Importance and 
their Relevance Today." 

Is it true that an attorney never 
retires? Probably! Paul A. Wal¬ 
lace has announced the removal 
of his office to 4107 Kendal Way, 
Sleepy Hollow, NY 10591. He 
will continue to specialize in pro¬ 
bate, trust and estate law. Stan¬ 
ley Schachter, meanwhile, 
appears to have abandoned 
jurisprudence. He and his wife, 
Ann, spent the summer traveling 
in New York, New Jersey and 
New England before returning to 
Boynton Beach. Stan remains our 
"CIA agent in Florida" and will 
head up the class' 55th reunion 
"red state" subcommittee. 

While on the reunion subject, 
do you remember when Professor 
Andrew S. Dolkart was sched¬ 
uled to lecture and conduct a 
guided tour of Columbia's archi¬ 
tecture at our 50th reunion in 
2001? He was in an automobile 
accident and never arrived for the 
lecture. Class president Bob Sny¬ 


der and I finally had a chance this 
past fall to hear his lecture and 
acquire an autographed copy of 
his latest book Momingside 
Heights: A History of Its Architec¬ 
ture & Development. Maybe we 
can schedule the author to do an 
encore in June. Also this fall. Bob 
and I, along with our wives, 
attended the Homecoming foot¬ 
ball game versus Penn. The lun¬ 
cheon under the big tent was 
spectacular; no need to mention 
the result of the game. 

Finally, I would be remiss if I 
failed to mention my opportunity 
to attend the Homecoming post¬ 
game reception hosted by the 
Columbia College Today staff. It 
was an opportunity to meet and 
mix with some of the numerous 
class correspondents who report 
on the comings and goings of 
classmates after our College 
days. More important than 
exchanging ideas and sugges¬ 
tions was associating with the 
CCT staff: Alex Sachare '71, edi¬ 
tor and publisher; Lisa Palladino, 
managing editor; and Laura 
Butchy '04 Arts, assistant editor. 
Their dedication and profession¬ 
alism continues to make our 
alumni magazine what in my 
opinion is the foremost publica¬ 
tion on college and university 
campuses today. If you haven't 
taken a good look at the striking 
color photos and the imaginative 
and creative articles, then do 
yourself a big favor by sitting 
down with this copy and getting 
cozy with the best. 

Start planning to attend our 
55th reunion in June by marking 
your calendar right now! 


I Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

I Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

As these notes are submitted, it is 
fall 2005 (and that does not neces¬ 
sarily refer to our football team), 
but I have begun to wonder if the 
fall doesn't refer back to the trend 
in the activities of our usually 
peripatetic classmates. 

Perhaps some of them, on their 
way to exotic winter locations in 
the warm and cozy south, have 
encountered the evil Katrina and 
her sister Wilma (and her distant 
cousins Alpha and Beta). We 
encourage all of you to check in 
with us, even if it is to outline 
horror stories of flooded base¬ 
ments or interrupted phone lines. 

In any event, we have news 
from our dancing gastroenterolo¬ 
gist, Marty Finkel, who reports 
that he has used his summer 
vacation to sign on with the 
Queen Mary II as a dance host. 
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His itinerary included Southamp¬ 
ton, U.K.; Barcelona; Florence 
and Rome. While on board, 

Marty attended three workshops 
given by the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Arts. He boasts of an 
actual certificate he received for 
his activities. Henry V and the 
cha-cha — what a combo. 

Dave Braun wrote of his 
efforts in producing a one- 
woman musical play, A Woman of 
Will, starring Amanda McBroom, 
who wrote the lyrics and co¬ 
wrote the book. Dave was look¬ 
ing for an Off-Broadway opening 
in late fall. His son, Lloyd, 
received extensive coverage in 
The New York Times, outlining his 
activities as a television impre¬ 
sario, and who, as chairman of 
ABC's entertainment group, has 
increasingly put his stamp on the 
new company that functions as 
Yahoo's media operation. 

Yours truly, and better half, 
Rosalie, have participated in 
Elderhostel programs on Jewish 
art, music and comedy. Look out, 
Mr. Chagall, Mr. Berlin and Jack¬ 
ie Mason. My activities in short 
story production have progressed 
to playwriting. Fair warning: 
Everything you tell me is grist 
for the writer's mill. 

I'm even working on a nom-de- 
plume. How about Isaac Bashevis 
Inger-man? 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Burt Murdock: After hearing 
from Jay Kane the sad news that 
Burt had passed on, I telephoned 
Burt's wife, Ann, in Roanoke, Va., 
who revealed fascinating anec¬ 
dotes about Burt and Columbia. 
As a 10-year-old, Burt and his 12- 
year-old brother helped their 
father on the family farm in the 
small rural Texas town of Ker- 
rick. As a pre-teen, Burt's job was 
to drive the tractor. On the day 
he arrived at Columbia, his new 
roommates suggested having 
pizza, and even though he had 
never heard of pizza, Burt agree¬ 
ably went along. 

Burt was one of our class's stel¬ 
lar athletes. He rowed on the 
freshman and later the varsity 
crew. He was a member of the 
freshman JV basketball team, pres¬ 
ident of Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
a member of the Blue Key Society. 

He and Ann were married for 
52 years and have seven children 
and 17 grandchildren. After 
graduation, he served four years 
as a jet pilot in the Marine Corps. 
Later, he attended law school at 
the University of Connecticut 
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and spent more than 30 years as 
an international consultant in 
employee benefits and compen¬ 
sation. During the last 13 years 
before he retired, Burt was v.p. 
for international consulting for 
the Wyatt Co., where he worked 
with more than 200 Fortune 500 
companies to help them develop 
policies and guidelines for over¬ 
seas employees. 

For our 50th anniversary 
reunion book, Burt wrote, "Ann 
and I are now retired and live in 
Roanoke, Va., which is in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains, a wonderful place to live 
(or visit if you can). Four of our 
children now make their homes 
here, and we keep very busy just 
keeping up with them. God has 
been good!" 

Ann was kind enough to send 
a along a copy of the program for 
Burt's funeral mass at Saint 
Andrew Catholic Church in 
Roanoke. She had lovingly select¬ 
ed the hymns. The words of the 
last hymn captures Burt's won¬ 
derful spirit. "Mortals join the 
happy chorus, Which the morning 
star began; God's own love reign¬ 
ing o'er us. Joining people hand 
in hand. Ever singing, march we 
onward, Victors in the midst of 
strife; Joyful music leans us sun¬ 
ward, In the triumph song of life." 

All of us will miss a Class of 
'53 star. 

Len Korobkin: Stan Schachter 
'52 reports that Lenny and his wife, 
Frieda, have 17 grandchildren. 
Lenny is busy and successfully 
practicing law in Beverly Hills/Los 
Angeles. He and Frieda recently 
returned from a trip to China. 


Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

Oftentimes there are ripples of 
activity and interest that follow 
special occasions. A great example 
of that is when Larry Gartner, 
Larry Scharer and Larry Kobrin, 
Livingston Hall roommates, so 
enjoyed their private supplemen¬ 
tary reunion last year that they 
held another one this year. Larry 


ical practice. Larry Kobrin and his 
wife, Ruth, are in New York ("my 
whole life in eight square blocks" 
he claims). He is a real estate part¬ 
ner in the law firm of Cahill Gor¬ 
don & Reindel. Several of his chil¬ 
dren are in various educational 
positions and his daughter-in-law, 
Michelle Greenberg-Kobrin '96, 
'99L, recently was named dean of 
students at the Law School. 

Bob Weber, one of those 
unique individuals who works 
harder (physically, that is) while 
retired than he did while a corpo¬ 
rate computer executive, is now 
working every Wednesday for 
Habitat for Humanity. The group 
he works with has a wide range 
of individuals of various ages 
who are apparently in "great 
shape." There is nothing like mix¬ 
ing idealism with a great deal of 
pleasure ... visually, that is. Bob 
also teaches English as a Second 
Language to needy immigrants. 

Larry Sehres recently fractured 
a hip bone while climbing on the 
roof of his condo in Boca Raton, 
Fla. He spent some time in the 
hospital and in rehab but he's 
home now with the aid of a walk¬ 
er. Therapy will slow him down 
for about six months. He is an 
architect in Palm Beach County. 

Bemd Brecher was given the 
annual Genesis Award by the 
National Alzheimer's Association. 
Bemd was one of the organiza¬ 
tion's 18 founders. We are now of 
an age where we can give back to 
our communities in a wide vari¬ 
ety of ways; many of our class¬ 
mates are very much involved. 

We also share pride in the 
accomplishments of our children, 
and George Fadok is no excep¬ 
tion. George's son, David, is a 
colonel in the Air Force. David's 
name recently was published on 
a list of Air Force personnel pro- 
motable to general officer and the 
likelihood is that he will receive 
his star in 2006. Congratulations 
to George and to David. 

After I reported that my wife 
had passed away, I received a 
good number of letters from 
classmates, and I cherish and 
deeply appreciate each one. I 
received several calls from Don 
Wardlaw. Our conversations 



Bernd Brecher ’54 was given the annual Genesis Award 
by the National Alzheimer’s Association. 


Gartner lives in the San Diego 
area with his wife, Carol, and 
remains active in several profes¬ 
sional organizations in his special¬ 
ities of pediatrics, neonatology 
and hepatology. Larry Scharer 
and his wife, Linda, live in New 
York, and he continues his med¬ 


were dear, personal and helpful. 
Don had lost his wife, Ruth, and 
in the aftermath sent me a manu¬ 
script of a book he wrote. Graced 
Grief: Letters to Ruth. It has been 
very helpful to me and I sincere¬ 
ly recommend it to anyone who 
has experienced this tragedy. 


I hope that you will all live life 
to its fullest... and keep me and 
our classmates in the loop. 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@juno.com 


Columbia doesn't lack for exciting 
events during the course of each 
semester. In addition to hosting 
the World Leaders Forum in Octo¬ 
ber, one of the largest crowds to 
enter Arledge Auditorium in 
Lemer Hall heard an interesting 
and energizing talk by Bill Gates 
on October 13. Every seat was 
filled in the orchestra and in the 
balcony to hear the words from 
the very successful businessman 
who exhorted students to pursue 
careers in technology, science and 
math. Coinciding with events of 
this magnitude, the school's eco¬ 
nomics department made a major 
run on the market for economics 
professors by hiring seven new 
faculty members in the fall. This 
recruiting practice became part of 
a major write-up in New York 
magazine and indicated a major 
step by the department toward 
the forefront of economics. 

One faculty member who 
makes news regularly is Dr. Jef¬ 
frey Sachs, who was featured on 
MTV in The Diary of Angelina Jolie 
and Dr. Jeffrey Sachs. The two¬ 
some traveled to Kenya to visit 
impoverished villages as part of 
a U.N. initiative. We came across 
another college ranking poll — 
this one by The Institute of High¬ 
er Education at Shanghai Jiao 
Tong University. The institute 
released its third annual ranking 
of the world's top 500 universi¬ 
ties. Columbia was ranked sev¬ 
enth based on various criteria. 

On the athletics front, a special 
panel was convened on Home¬ 
coming Weekend in Faculty 
House to discuss the future of 
Columbia athletics. A crowd of 
more than 200 heard from moder¬ 
ator and Board of Trustees Chair 
Bill Campbell '62, President Lee C. 
Bollinger, Athletics Director M. 
Dianne Murphy and men's bas¬ 
ketball coach Joe Jones. Tom 
Chrystie and Jack Freeman were 
present for this upbeat occasion. 

As an aside, it was announced 
that the women's cross country 
team was ranked seventh nation¬ 
ally — an amazing feat for a city 
and non-scholarship school. The 
fencers also are doing very well — 
Barry Pariser (Newburgh, N.Y.), 
when not painting, is involved 
with the fencing program. 

Columbia once again "stepped 
up" in the face of disaster when 
it took in more than 200 students 


displaced by Hurricane Katrina 
in the fall. 

Following up in more detail on 
the admissions story of the Class of 
'09 — applications were up more 
than 5 percent, the average SAT 
score was 1419, and in terms of 
selectivity, Columbia ranked third 
(10.7 percent), behind Harvard and 
Yale. It might be a little difficult for 
us to get in nowadays, guys. 

As noted in the past, our class¬ 
mates attend many of the 
school's events. At the recent 
Society of Columbia Graduates 
Great Teacher Awards, we spied 
Allen Hyman, Jack Freeman 
(again) and Bob Hanson — we 
may have missed Joe Vales 
(Pittsburgh), whose grandson 
attends the College. 

There will be College Days 
held off campus during the next 
couple of months in Miami, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Lec¬ 
tures, discussions and more will 
highlight the occasions. Maybe 
our favorite Floridians will attend 
Miami College Day. Could we 
possibly see Elliott Manning, 

Dan Culhane, Evans Gerakas, 
Neil Opdyke, Judd Posner or 
even Dick Carr? Back on campus, 
we have heard that the Varsity 
Show is beginning to hold tryouts 
for this spring's performances — 
are you ready, Dave Stevens, 
Peter Pressman, Bob Brown 
(Professor Boris Stanfield's 
favorite student) and Lew Banci? 

Don McDonough escaped the 
ravages of the last Florida hurri¬ 
cane by coming north. He was in 
touch with Arnold Schwartz 
(Connecticut) and Lew Mendel- 
son (Maryland) during his wan¬ 
derings. Also traveling a lot lately 
is Jeff Broido (San Diego). Jeff 
gave us the sad news of the pass¬ 
ing of his wife of many years. Stu 
Kaback, living in New Jersey, 
wound up on the disabled list a 
short while ago by hurting his left 
foot. Good thing he is a singer, not 
a dancer. We've also heard from 
Herb Rubinowitz, practicing 
medicine in downtown Manhat¬ 
tan, Donald Marcus of Brooklyn 
fame, Paul Mitchell from Long 
Island, Paul Frank in Connecticut 
and George Raitt in Maryland. 

Other activities are being 
planned for the class later this 
year — we hope to see Herb 
Cohen, Martin Dubner, Joe Pos- 
savino, Berish Strauch and Alan 
Sloate (all living in bucolic 
Westchester) among others, at 
these get-togethers. The mini¬ 
reunion crowd (dinner at a differ¬ 
ent location in Manhattan every 
quarter) consisting of Don Laufer, 
Mort Rennert, Ron Spitz, Alfred 
Gollomp and Richard Ascher 
keeps getting larger with the 
recent additions of out-of-towners 
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in September, John Garnjost '56 was made an honorary citizen of Taipei by the Mayor Ying-jeou Ma "in 
recognition of his untiring and generous assistance to Taipei City Government in planning the water 
sports area along the Keelung River, and his major contribution in promoting the Taipei City Rowing 
Regattas in 2004 and 2005." Later, Garnjost was joined at a birthday dinner celebration in Shanghai by 
Tara Coleman '05 Barnard, women's crew captain last season, who teaches English at a primary 
school there. While in Asia on business, Garnjost attended rowing events in Japan, Taipei and Taiwan. 


Bert Newman (Southern New Jer¬ 
sey) and Abbe Leban (Delaware). 

Engaging and uplifting mem¬ 
bers of the Class of '55. Keep 
your spirits high. The best is yet 
to come. Find a classmate to hug. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Heather Hunte 
hhl5@columbia.edu 
212-870-2757 

DEVELOPMENT Karri Brady 
kb2l24@columbia.edu 
212-870-3452 



Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


It is a pleasure to write this on a 
balmy November day after such 
a nasty October. 

My recent reunion letter is 
bringing classmates out of the 
woodwork and calls and e-mails 
are coming from all over, even 
Jerusalem. We already have more 
than 60 guys coming, some I 
haven't heard from in decades — 
let the replies keep coming in. On 
the back of my letter are direc¬ 
tions to get to the class website 
— let us do it as even I, a semi- 
Luddite, have done. 

Our fall reunion meeting was 
held at Dan Link's country club 
in Westchester. Four of us tried to 
play tennis before lunch — Dan, 
Lew Hemmerdinger, Mark 
Novich and myself, with Mau¬ 
rice Klein cheering us on before 
rain interfered (don't mess with 
Mother Nature). Joining us at our 
usual noisy luncheon, a bashful 
group, were Bob Siroty, Mike 


Spett and Lenny Wolfe as well 
as Heather Hunte and Karri 
Brady from the Alumni Office, 
who were impressed at our vocal 
interaction showing true democ¬ 
racy in action. Lenny said our 
class Jester magazine is progress¬ 
ing. Maurice is working on our 
distinctive class caps. Lew 
worked hard on our class ques¬ 
tionnaire for our yearbook, as did 
Steve Easton. It is completed and 
going out to you. The class year¬ 
book will go out to all class¬ 
mates, even those who err in not 
coming to the "Big 50." 

Our next class event was 
Homecoming, where we were 
crushed by Penn. At the Home¬ 
coming lunch under the tent were 
Dan Link and Elinor, Steve East¬ 
on and Elke, Maurice Klein and 
Judy, yours truly and a date, Ron 
Kapon, Mark Novich, Lenny 
Wolfe, Lew Hemmerdinger and 
Paul Taormina. After the game, 
score not to be mentioned, the 
four couples came to my place for 
wine and cheese and then a 
delightful dinner at my favorite 
French bistro. La Mirabelle. 

By the time you read this, I 
will have had a lunch meeting on 
November 4 with Kwame Spear¬ 
man '06 and Beth Katz '06, presi¬ 
dent and v.p. respectively of the 
class we "grandfather" — with 
Steve and several from the Alum¬ 
ni Office. The purpose was to get 
to know each other and develop 
a format to plan future events 
between the two classes. Buz 
Paaswell and Roz have been nice 
enough and even enthusiastic in 
offering their large Upper West 
Side apartment for a cocktail 
party, where we can informally 
interact with these seniors. 

On November 5, the 25th and 
50th year classes were invited to 


an 11 a.m. tailgate before the 
Columbia-Harvard football game. 

On November 10, the Dean's 
Scholarship Reception was held 
on campus. We have four class 
scholarship students and I always 
try to go to meet them, but this 
year I had a conflicting class. 

There have been few personal 
communications from you lately, 
other than relating to reunion, but 
one fascinating one was sent by 
John Garnjost. The man gets 
around and has been active in 
Asia for decades, starting with his 
Bristol Myers Squibb career. John 
was in Asia for business in Sep¬ 
tember and attended rowing 
events in Japan, Taipei and Tai¬ 
wan. He was made an honorary 
citizen of Taipei by the mayor for 
activities in developing water 
sports there. John previously 
established an international inter¬ 
collegiate rowing competition in 
Taiwan. He then went to Shang¬ 
hai on business and was joined at 
his birthday dinner celebration by 
Tara Coleman '05 Barnard, cap¬ 
tain of the Columbia women's 
crew, who was teaching English at 
a primary school there. John cer¬ 
tainly is adventurous [see photos]. 

I received a communication 
from Danny Freeman, who came 
to our basketball event last Feb¬ 
ruary with the Class of 2006. 
There were some interesting pho¬ 
tos from our youthful days in 
front of Hamilton. Any commu¬ 
nication from you is valued, so 
thank you. 

So guys and dolls, think seri¬ 
ously of the "Big 50," June 8-11.1 
expect well more than 100 of you 
to attend, so keep telling me you 
are coming. Also, personal com¬ 
munications are appreciated. 

As usual, here is wishing you 
health, happiness, some wealth. 


concerned children and outstand¬ 
ing grandchildren. 

Reach me at oldocal@aol.com 
(identify yourself as a classmate) 
— or 212-712-2369. 



Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 
Falls Church, VA 
22043-2931 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Nyles Ayers reflects on "hitting 
the big 75 in July" and "looks for¬ 
ward to our 50th." He is chairman 
emeritus of Scholarship Program 
Administrators. Nyles established 
SPA, "a firm that specializes sole¬ 
ly in the administration and man¬ 
agement of sponsored scholarship 
programs for business, industry, 
unions, associations, foundations 
and trusts," in 1985. This followed 
"15 years of service as president 
of the Tennessee Council of Pri¬ 
vate Colleges." In 1984, he served 
as president of the Tennessee Soci¬ 
ety of Association Executives. He 
also has served as a trustee of the 
Westminster School, which spe¬ 
cializes in educating students 
with learning disabilities. 

As he enters retirement, Nyles 
shares his thoughts: "Looking 
back, it is hard to believe that 20 
years have passed since SPA's 
incorporation on August 27,1985. 
This may be a good time .to remi¬ 
nisce. Actually, more than 20 
years have passed since the idea 
became a corporate reality. The 
gestation period was more like 40 
years. When I am asked how it all 
began, I eagerly tell the story 
about my five years (1965-70) as 
director of financial aid at Case 
Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland. Because Cleveland is 
corporate headquarters for a 
number of companies, I received 
frequent calls asking for advice 
about setting up corporate schol¬ 
arship programs. I learned that 
the companies needed outside 
professional assistance rather than 
just a day of consultation. I turned 
the basement of my home into an 
office, and by the time I left Ohio 
for Tennessee in 1970,1 had incor¬ 
porated Scholarship Services in 
Ohio. I took my nine Ohio clients 
with me to Tennessee. Those nine 
clients were the nucleus for SPA 
some 15 years later. 

"The invitation to represent 
Tennessee's 40 private colleges 
and universities was an exciting 
opportunity for me. But repre¬ 
senting private colleges and, at 
the same time, administering pri¬ 
vate scholarship programs on the 
side was a conflict of interest. So 
I dissolved the corporation in 
Ohio and agreed not to solicit 
new clients in Tennessee." How- 
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ever, new clients came to him by 
word of mouth. 

"That was all the reassurance I 
needed," Nyles added. "I was 
convinced that there was a gen¬ 
uine need for a company that 
provided highly professional 
assistance in the administration 
of private scholarship programs. 
So, in spring 1985, after 15 years 
as president of the Council of Pri¬ 
vate Colleges, I resigned and 
incorporated SPA in August. And, 
as they say, the rest is history. But 
every company needs an under¬ 
writing philosophy. SPA's philos¬ 
ophy is slow, controlled growth 
that assures the highest profes¬ 
sional standards, making certain 
that present clients' needs are met 
before seeking new clients. As I 
eased into retirement, I have been 
very pleased to turn over opera¬ 
tional responsibilities." 

Marty Fisher writes about 
Homecoming Weekend: "October 
13: Bill Gates, Forbes' richest man, 
was on campus. He urged his 
audience to major in computer 
science. Although his message 
was about 15 years overdue — 

CS was the most popular under¬ 
graduate major in 1990 — his 
talk was well received. He did 
not leave behind any cash or 
complimentary Xboxes. 

"October 14: A panel discussion 
at Faculty House led by former 
football coach and Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees Bill Camp¬ 
bell '62 on the 'Current and 
Future State of Athletics at 
Columbia.' Discussants were 
President Lee C. Bollinger, Athlet¬ 
ic Director M. Dianne Murphy 
and men's basketball coach Joe 
Jones. The startling consensus 
achieved was that Columbia 
needs more money to recruit bet¬ 
ter athletes and coaches. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Bill Gates had departed. 

"October 15: Penn 44, Colum¬ 
bia 16. The score was not indica¬ 
tive of how well our Lions played. 
Our senior QB, Joe Winters '06, 
completed a 72-yard TD pass play 
to our NFL-ready end, Brandon 
Bowser '06. Our grand kicker, Jon 
Rocholl '09, kicked a field goal of 
more than 45 yards. Note to AD 
Murphy: Please try not to sched¬ 
ule Penn for Homecoming! 

"Witnessing the event were 
George Dickstein; Steve Fybish; 
Dave Kinne, accompanied by his 
daughter; Bob Klipstein; Carlos 
Munoz; Joel Schwartz; Bill 
Smith, accompanied by an old 
friend, starting end Ron Szczyp- 
kowski '58; and Gene Wagner 
and his wife, Judy, from Pacific 
Palisades, Calif." 

... and your humble corre¬ 
spondent, who was able to renew 
acquaintances with a relative of a 
cousin and former neighbor on 9 


Livingston, Ed Botwinick '56, 
trustee emeritus. 

William "Billy" Friedman, for¬ 
mer executive chairman of the 
department of pediatrics and 
senior associate dean for academ¬ 
ic affairs at the David Geffen 
School of Medicine at UCLA, died 
on August 25. [See November 
Obituaries.] 

Yours truly returned from a 17- 
day trip to India and the Nether¬ 
lands. My former neighbors, who 
had returned home to India, invit¬ 
ed me for a visit to their home in 
Mumbai (Bombay) and to that of 
their daughter-in-law's family in 
Chennai (Madras). My neighbors 
had a leading Mumbai travel 
agency set up my itinerary, which 
included Mumbai, Kovalem, 
Alleppey, Chennai, Madurai, 
Delhi, Agra (Taj Mahal), Udaipur 
and back to Mumbai. Although I 
am used to preparing my itiner¬ 
aries and making my reserva¬ 
tions, because of the complica¬ 
tions of travel in India, this 
proved invaluable. Particularly 
advantageous was having a dri¬ 
ver take me on the road portions 
of the trip; including transfers 
from and to the airport. In India, 
one drives on^the left, roads are 
narrow and windy, traffic is con¬ 
gested and the drivers are daring. 

In the spirit of CC, I had an 
opportunity to experience the cul¬ 
tures of the subcontinent. India 
has at least three ancient civiliza¬ 
tions: the Indus Valley/Sanskrit 
of the north, the Dravidian/Tamil 
of the south and the Bengali of 
the east, plus the Mughul (Mon¬ 
gol) influence. I did not experi¬ 
ence the Bengali culture in that 
my itinerary did not include the 
east. I did, however, visit a large 
number of splendid temples and 
palaces in the two regions I visit¬ 
ed. Undoubtedly, the most mem¬ 
orable structure is the Taj Mahal, 
the white marble mausoleum one 
of the Mughul emperors built for 
his favorite wife. 

The Indian scenery ranges from 
tropical vegetation in the south, 
notably in the state of Kerala (on 
the west coast near the southern 
tip) to rolling hills and mountains 
in the northern state of Rajasthan, 
especially in the area of Udaipur, 
a city on a picturesque lake. 
Mumbai is a bustling cosmopoli¬ 
tan city of 16 million. 

I would be most pleased to dis¬ 
cuss a trip to India with anyone 
interested. Please feel free to call 
me: 703-698-5246. 

Steve Ronai and I attended the 
45th reunion of our Yale Law 
School class in New Haven, 
November 4-6. 

From Ed Weinstein: "Neil 
McLellan, Carlos Munoz, Paul 
Zola, Denis Frind, Ted Dwyer, 


Marty Brothers, Joel Schwartz, 
Marty Fisher, Sal Franchino, 
George Lutz, Alvin Kass, Bob 
Klipstein, Arthur Meyerson and 
I attended our first class lun¬ 
cheon of the season. Again held 
at The University Club, we had a 
single round table for our group 
in the west alcove of the main 
dining room. We were separated 
from other diners, making this 
virtually a private party. 

"Reunion planning meeting: 
Attending the meeting at the 
Columbia Club on November 1 
were Joe Diamond, Neil McLel¬ 
lan, Marty Fisher, Carlos Munoz, 
Bob Lipsyte, Paul Zola, Joel 
Schwartz, Roy Wolff, Art Meyer¬ 
son, George Lutz and myself. 
Joining us from the Alumni Office 
were Susan Bimbaum, executive 
director of the Columbia College 
Fund; Karri Brady, director of the 
fund; and Heather Hunte, assis¬ 
tant director of alumni affairs, 
who led us through the weekend 
outline schedule. Our Reunion 
Weekend is scheduled for May 
31-June 3,2007. Mark your calen¬ 
dar now! We also discussed our 
50th reunion class gift. Susan and 
Carlos led this discussion and 
Carlos undertook to put together 
a leadership group of large gifts 
to stimulate the effort. 

"There will be a number of 
events between now and June 
2006, including 'Burgers and Bas¬ 
ketball' (Yale) on February 25 and 
a private luncheon at Dean's Day, 
April 1, which will enable us to 
get together to plan and enjoy 
each other's company. Further 
meetings will be held in conjunc¬ 
tion with our regular bi-monthly 
luncheons (second Tuesday of 
each month — next: January 10 at 
The University Club). 

"A more fulsome version of 
this meeting is contained in a let¬ 
ter from the CCAA. It contains 
some of the ideas discussed at 
the meeting. We invite participa¬ 
tion of all of the class no matter 
where in the world you are. 

Please send your suggestions to 
the committee via me (Ed Wein¬ 
stein, eawl958@aol.com). Let us 
know how you can help, for 
example, acting as a contact with 
classmates, hosting an event or 
being part of the program com¬ 
mittee or the fund committee." 


Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

Ernie Brod has changed jobs, and 
careers, again; he now is director 
of forensic and dispute services 
at Deloitte Financial Advisory 
Services, a division of the inter¬ 



national accounting firm (of 
which Howard Orlin and Art 
Radin are alumni). 

We just realized that Lewis 
Schnapp is a neighbor of ours in 
Bergen County, N.J.; he is a CPA 
practicing in Emerson. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every 
month, in the Grill Room of the 
Princeton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 
43rd St. ($31 per person). E-mail 
Art if you plan to attend, up to the 
day before: aradin@radinglass.com. 
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Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


miller_bennett@yahoo.com 


[Editor's note: CCT thanks Ben¬ 
nett Miller for his work writing 
Class Notes and welcomes Nor¬ 
man Gelfand as the new Class of 
1959 correspondent beginning 
with the March issue. Please send 
your news to Norman at 7141 N. 
Kedzie Ave., Apt. 415, Chicago, IL 
60645 or nmg38@columbia.edu.] 

During the past five years, I have 
had the pleasure of being your 
class correspondent. This "labor 
of love" has been a constant 
source of information about my 
classmates as well as a source of 
joy learning about all the good 
things that have happened to 
them. Now it is time to pass the 
baton. Thanks for all your help in 
the past, and please write to our 
new correspondent, Norman 
Gelfand: nmg38@columbia.edu. 

Regarding news, this from 
Clive Chajet: "Since I attended a 
dinner in the fall at Faculty 
House as part of an effort by the 
Alumni Association to introduce 
members of the Class of '59 to 
members of the Class of '09 
(don't worry, the shock wears off 
after a while), I thought I should 
share some observations. 

"Jim Goldsmith and Jake 
Cohen were there, and while 
there was no program or format, 
it was enjoyable. The biggest dif¬ 
ferences were that most of the 
Class of '09 are much better look¬ 
ing than our class because so 
many of them are girls. If my 
memory serves me correctly, we 
were told that there were 15,000 
applicants for 1,000 openings and 
one of the main reasons for 
choosing Columbia was that it is 
in New York City. It sounds to 
me that our alma mater is doing 
well — and. I'm glad to report, 
the campus looks as if it has been 
untouched by the passage of 
time." 

Regarding his life, Clive adds, 

"I have been married for 40 
years, have two perfect daugh- 
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ters and one divine granddaugh¬ 
ter. We live in Manhattan and 
Bridgehampton, I am active in 
business as a corporate and 
brand image consultant, and the 
second edition of a book I wrote 
more than 10 years ago — Image 
by Design — still sells. I have 
attended a couple of reunions 
through the years, and I enjoy 
seeing many old friends and take 
comfort, speaking for myself, 
that I remain astounded that I am 
as active and vigorous as I am at 
my age. When we were at 
Columbia, 65-plus was consid¬ 
ered old, but for most of us, 
that's not the case today. Hope 
you find it that way as well." 

And from Joe Calarco: "In 
August, my daughter, Deidre, mar¬ 
ried a man from Scotland — Bryan 
Miller — no relation to Bennett. 

"Earlier that summer, I became 
a Second Round Winner (top 2 
percent) in Miramax Films' Open 
Door Contest for my first screen¬ 
play, the Beethoven biopic Sym¬ 
phony. My wife. Sue, and I then 
flew to Italy for a vacation, where 
we enjoyed the attractions of 
Rome, Florence and Venice, and I 
had a chance to exercise my 
newly acquired primitive grasp 
of Italian. 

"In the fall, we began design 
meetings for my production of 
Sophocles' Electra, which opens at 
Hilberry Repertory this month 
and plays through March. Fea¬ 
tures of the production include an 
original musical score based on 
2,400-year-old Greek sources and 
chorus choreography based on 
the Martha Graham technique. 

"My son, Joe, is an actor in 
Chicago, and my wife is a special 
education teacher in Waterford, 
Mich." 
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Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th FI. 
New York, NY 10017 


rmachleder@aol.com 


As one year fades and another 
dawns, there are no new class 
losses or tragedies to impart. 
Indeed, only one slender item of 
news claims attention, happily a 
joyous one radiating a bright 
beginning to the new year. 

Bob Berne, who has assumed 
in life several roles by application 
of initiative and effort, to mention 
just his career in real estate and 
development and his still 
unmatched record for years per¬ 
forming as the Columbia Lion 
while in college and in graduate 
school, now undertakes a new 
role, a role achieved through no 
effort on his part but one 
bestowed as a gift. He has 
become a first-time grandparent. 


Welcome to Daisy Rachel DeGear, 
the child of his daughter, Lizzy, 
and son-in-law, Tony. Congratula¬ 
tions to Bob and his wife, Steffi. 

A Happy New Year to one and 
all, and do send me your news. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
td2i65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 
DEVELOPMENT Bari LOVi 
bl2l86@columbia.edu 
212-870-3453 



Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Allen Lowrie lives in Picayune, 
Miss. Here is his first-person 
experience with Hurricane Katri¬ 
na: "When Katrina roared by on 
Monday, I sat on the steps leading 
to the carport from 5:30 a.m. to 1 
p.m., hardly moving. The specta¬ 
cle was memorable — very fractal 
— many oscillations in intensity 
of flow and trees breaking with a 
sound akin to a rifle shot. Yes, I 
did hear the 'express train' sound 
reportedly associated with torna¬ 
dos, a very different sound from 
that of the background roar. At 
about 1 p.m., the eye of the storm 
passed overhead — quite mild, 
almost no wind — with a gentle 
drizzle. The next arm of the storm 
came by and was much weaker 
than the former, so I cleaned the 
driveway with machete and ax. 

"On Tuesday, the neighbors 
with tractors and chainsaws 
cleared the county road down to 
the next intersection. On Wednes¬ 
day, with my warmest encourage¬ 
ment, my wife Mildred left for 
Texas and her family in Long 
View, and I went to work, 20 miles 
away, at the Stennis Space Center. 
The bureaucratic disaster there 
was striking. The magnitude of the 
disaster overwhelmed all there. All 
electronic communications were 
down. Luckily, ATT had moved a 
Disaster Team/Facility onto the 
center and from there, my essential 
family calls were made. 

"One store, one restaurant, one 
gas station, opened one after the 
other. The faith-based groups 
were there first, with water, ice 
and food. By the end of a week, 
the military was there. 

"The regional destruction was 
such that New Orleans was not a 
cultural place — in any sense of 
the word 'cultural' — from sym¬ 
phony to McDonald's. All the 
same facilities along the Missis¬ 
sippi Gulf Coast were no more. 

In a 12-hour period. Picayune, a 
city of 15,000 with adequate eat¬ 


ing places and a Wal-Mart Super¬ 
store, became the cultural center 
for the region with a population 
of about 45,000. 

"Eating out is largely a utilitarian 
function. Shopping is an endurance 
contest, standing in lines; gasoline 
is now routinely available. 

"There was no damage to my 
house, with a lifetime supply of 
firewood to be harvested from 
fallen trees. It took me almost a 
week to cut through 125-150 feet 
of tangled trees so that I may 
drive up to the house and not 
park in one of the fields. We have 
drinkable water and electricity, 
but no telephone, TV or Internet. 

I am very glad I have a job to go 
to — that is a godsend." 

Norm Solberg, in Osaka, 

Japan, is v.p. of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Japan 
and is in his fourth year as head 
of the Kansai Chapter. 

Barbara and Barry Jacobs 
recently celebrated their 40th wed¬ 
ding anniversary. Barry is in semi- 
retirement mode as an ophthal¬ 
mologist in Hooksett, N.H. In 
June, their daughter, Alison, mar¬ 
ried Michael Paul Holland. Bride 
and groom are IT specialists at the 
Government Accountability Office 
in Washington, D.C. Alison did 
postgraduate work at the School 
of Public and Environmental 
Affairs, Indiana University. 

A1 Schifrin's daughter, 
Samantha, has been on the Mock 
Trial team at Tamalpais H.S. in 
Mill Valley, Calif., for two years. 
The team won the 2005 Califor¬ 
nia competition and the 2005 
National Competition at Char¬ 
lotte, N.C., last May. A1 was one 
of the attorney coaches. 

Joann and Mike Gidos joined 
Wendy and Don Roberts on a 
multi-week visit to southwest Eng¬ 
land and Scotland prior to Don's 
semester at the Stanford Universi¬ 
ty Center at Oxford University. 
Don, the Thomas More Storke Pro¬ 
fessor in Stanford's communica¬ 
tions department, co-authored a 


write a couple of children's books 
and a murder mystery. 

Mike retired as comptroller of 
the National Security Agency 
after almost 40 years in the for¬ 
eign intelligence business, which 
included frequent foreign travel 
and two overseas assignments, 
one in Asia and one in Europe. In 
retirement, Mike has been active 
in community theater in Annapo¬ 
lis, Md., and as a volunteer 
archaeologist in a "lost towns" 
project, where one of his favorite 
activities is introducing elemen¬ 
tary school students to archaeolo¬ 
gy at an early 18th century his¬ 
toric site. 

Arnold Klipstein practices gas¬ 
troenterology in Manchester, 

Conn. For 10 years, he was on call 
every day until life became easier 
when he took on an associate. 
Now, he has three associates and 
three nurse practitioners. With the 
hospital having hospitalists (full¬ 
time hospital physicians who take 
care of a lot of the inpatient 
work), life has become simpler. 

He works 12-14 hours a day but 
gets to sleep through most nights. 

Arnold has been through the 
administrative stage of being pres¬ 
ident of the Connecticut Regional 
Endoscopic Society, chief of medi¬ 
cine and gastroenterology and 
chairman of the Hospital Dietary 
Committee as well as being on the 
review board of one of the GI jour¬ 
nals. For the moment, he is just in 
the private practice of gastroen¬ 
terology and has no plans to retire 
in the near future. His son, a 
physicist, works on the space pro¬ 
gram at the Jet Propulsion Lab in 
California and has two boys. His 
daughter works for Sprint PCS in 
Kansas City and has two girls. 

Arnold writes that as long as 
his brain and body allow, he will 
continue to work and take time 
to travel and see his children and 
grandchildren. He looks forward 
to reconnecting with his class¬ 
mates at our 45th reunion. 

Dave Furman is the Nature 


Norm Solberg ’6i, in Osaka, is v.p. of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Japan and is in his fourth year 
as head of the Kansai Chapter. 


book examining U.S. media use 
(Kids and the Media in America) and 
a follow-up study "Generation M: 
Media in the Lives of 8-18 Year 
Olds." An acknowledged expert 
on the media's impact on children, 
Don has been a consultant on chil¬ 
dren's educational programming. 
The Robertses have retired to their 
hideaway on the Mendocino 
Coast, where Don plans to contin¬ 
ue to consult and, if all goes well. 


Conservancy steward for an old 
growth forest in upstate New 
York. He serves on the town's tree 
council, trying to keep the town 
"well treed." He has a cabin in the 
Adirondacks on 45 acres of 
woods. Dave's spare time is spent 
hiking, canoeing, cross-country 
skiing and making maple syrup. 
His children and their wives are 
all into the same activities. On 
Columbus Day weekend, Dave 
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co-hosted the 45th annual reunion 
of a bunch of outdoor enthusiasts 
at his place in the woods. Bill Bur¬ 
ley '63 and his wife are longtime 
members and participated. 

Our 45th class reunion will be 
June 8-11. The planning committee 
is working to make this our best 
reunion to-date. Preliminary plans 
call for a cocktail party on Thurs¬ 
day, June 8, at Tom Gochberg's 
home; a Friday evening function, 
likely cocktails and dinner at Phil 
Smith's office; and lunch and pan¬ 
els on Saturday with dinner at 
SIPA's Kellogg Room. 
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John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


jf@bicyclevt.com 


At last we have a winner — bar¬ 
ring last minute challenges! You 
may recall that some months ago 
this column sent forth a request 
for acknowledgements/confes¬ 
sions/bragging rights from the 
classmate who thought he was 
father to the most recently born 
child. Secretly, I had hoped no 
one would speak up and that I 
would win without opposition 
for the February 19,1996, birth of 
my son, Luke. But my hopes 
were dashed. 

Barry Spinello has stepped 
forward to accept our congratula¬ 
tions. His daughter, Nina, born 
February 6, 2000, began kinder¬ 
garten this past September. Barry 
insists there is no truth to the 
rumor that Nina hopes to be the 
first applicant for admission to 
the College Class of 2022. Barry's 
son, Michael, recently completed 
his master's degree in architec¬ 
ture at MIT. As Barry wrote: 
"Michael is just 30 years older 
than his half-sister. How is that 
for a point spread? My pride in 
both is boundless." Barry lives in 
Bakersfield, Calif., and may be 
reached at bspinello@bak.rr.com. 

John Boatner has directed two 
recent performances of his com¬ 
positions. "O Holy Night," 
"Hosanna," "For the Beauty of 
the Earth" and "Jonah," a rap set¬ 
ting of the Book of Jonah, were 
sung by the children's choir at 
Capleville United Methodist 
Church in Memphis. "Pentecost" 
for soprano solo, chorus and 
electronic tape, was performed 
by the sanctuary choir of Raleigh 
United Methodist Church, also in 
Memphis. John's son was the fea¬ 
tured soloist. Congratulations! 

That, I apologize, is all the 
news this month. Please send me 
just a single note about your life 
since Morningside Heights. I'm 
not allowed to make up stories, 
though it's tempting. 
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Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


A late report on Homecoming 
Weekend (we have a long lead 
time for CCT): Nine classmates 
made it to our pre-Homecoming 
Friday lunch. The doctors were 
well-represented with Michael 
Erdos, Peter Broido, Henry Black 
and Harvey Schneier making it 
in from out of town (Boston, 
Chicago, Chicago and his office in 
Jersey City, respectively). My for¬ 
mer roommate, Frank Partel, 
came from his home in Bryn 
Mawr before retreating to winter 
quarters in Vero Beach. And regu¬ 
lars Doron Gopstein, Tom 
O'Connor, Bob Heller and Paul 
Neshamkin also enjoyed the day. 
On Saturday, Bruce Kaplan, Phil 
Satow and Jerry Dwyer met me 
in the Big Tent at Baker Field. 
There may have been others 
there, but I missed you. Let's try 
for a major turnout in 2006. 

Last year, we followed the 
news of the terrible destruction 
in New Orleans and the entire 
Gulf Coast and Southern Florida 
— first Katrina and then Rita. I 
hope that all of you in the path of 
these storms are safe and your 
homes sound. I was in the region 
several weeks before Katrina, 
and I'm afraid that just about all 
the towns I visited and the roads 
I traveled while on a business 
trip to the Stennis Space Center 
have been wiped out. 

Bob Heller, who heads the 
Union for Reform Judaism, was 
organizing part of the relief effort. 
"The Union is the congregational 
arm of the Reform Jewish Move¬ 
ment in North America with about 
900 congregations and 1.5 million 
people. Apart from providing an 
opportunity for those wanting to 
write checks, which led to an over¬ 
whelming outpouring ($2.6 million 
by the end of September), we were 
invited by the mayor of Utica, 

Miss., where we operate a summer 
camp, to run a local distribution 
center. Utica, a low-income area, 
has seen its population nearly dou¬ 
ble with evacuees from Mississippi 
and New Orleans in need of food, 
shelter and services. Virtually 
overnight, our staff, with strong 
lay support, put together the 
Jacob's Ladder project. It involves 
operating a warehouse and distrib¬ 
uting goods — collected primarily 
by our congregations across North 
America and shipped to Utica — 
through a network of local church¬ 
es in what is a remarkable inter¬ 
religious effort. The project has 
captured the imagination of our 
congregations and engaged many 


in hands-on work. The staff and 
volunteers who went there have 
been deeply moved by the experi¬ 
ence. It has been an inspiring 
response." 

Bob, that's terrific. I hope that 
many of you also will lend a 
hand. It is going to take a huge 
effort to return New Orleans and 
the Gulf Coast to any semblance 
of what was once a beautiful part 
of our country. The suffering and 
loss is immense. 

I hope you read the great arti¬ 
cle in the November CCT about 
Bert Kleinman. From WKCR to 
Casey Kasem to Moscow to the 
Middle East, he has had a full life 
in radio and now in TV. Bert, I 
hope that your latest efforts fos¬ 
ter a better understanding of our 
values in that part of the world. 

Bruce Kaplan and his wife, Ann 
Hall Kaplan, celebrated their 10th 
wedding anniversary. "Between us 
we have four children. Matt 
Kaplan of Las Vegas, Amy Benton 
in Quakertown, Pa., Ken Benton in 
Atlanta and Evan Kaplan in New 
York. Ann and I have full-time 
careers; she is director of develop¬ 
ment at St. Bartholomew's Church 
in Manhattan, and I am a litigation 
partner in the firm I started 20 
years ago, Friedman Kaplan Seiler 
& Adelman, which has grown to 
50 lawyers. 

Geoff Thompson saw Jim Kat- 
zoff several times recently, "most 
recently at my 65th birthday party 
and also for an evening listening to 
jazz at Lincoln Center. Jim retired 
and moved to Ft. Lauderdale. He 
and his wife of 42 years, Nancy, 
travel a great deal and recently 
returned from a three-week stint in 
Japan. After college and business 
school at Columbia, Jim spent 
most of his career with Singer 
managing its businesses in Europe 
and South America, where he 
lived, learned languages, integrat¬ 
ed into the cultures and had a 
great time. Jim and Nancy have 
two daughters in Florida." 

Larry Neuman is involved 
with the development of renew¬ 
able energy (wind and solar) pro¬ 
jects from New Jersey to the Gala¬ 
pagos. After his Ph.D. from 
Lamont Doherty Earth Observato¬ 
ry, he spent 17 years at the United 
Nations on marine and energy 
resource development. Larry is 
based in New York and welcomes 
any questions about this booming 
field. You can reach him at lneu- 
man@nyc.rr.com. Larry's wife, 
Ursula, is curator of contempo¬ 
rary craft and jewelry at the 
Museum of Arts & Design in New 
York. Their son, Andreas '98, was 
promoted to captain in the Air 
Force and is deployed in Qatar. 

Michael Goldman writes: "I 
appreciate receiving the e-mail 


newsletters, thank you for putting 
them together. My initial reaction 
to the luncheon photos was, 'Who 
are these old guys, and what do 
they have to do with me?' Then I 
looked in the mirror ... One of the 
odd but nice things about teach¬ 
ing is that the people you interact 
with never age, so it's easy to for¬ 
get that it's been more than 40 
years since leaving Columbia. 
Living in Ohio, where I am enter¬ 
ing my final year of teaching phi¬ 
losophy at Miami University, my 
trips to New York are either visits 
to the family members who 
remain there or to professional 
conferences. It's been decades 
since I've visited campus. I was 
surprised and delighted to see in 
the latest 'hard' mailing how the 
living accommodations have 
grown [September CCT]! I 
remember two of us being 
squeezed into a 10-foot by 15-foot 
room in what used to be Liv¬ 
ingston. Now that my daughter 
has taken a position with the 
American Civil Liberties Union in 
the city, I will have more reason to 
visit and will make a special effort 
to see for myself." 

Michael (goldmam@muohio. 
edu) continues, "Perhaps you 
would be interested in a memory 
of Columbia that I occasionally 
share with my students: I 
remember returning to campus 
one evening in 1960 or '61. It was 
about midnight, probably in the 
middle of the week. Butler 
Library was on my right, and 
arrayed on all sides were the fine 
old McKim, Mead and White 
buildings. In every one of those 
buildings lights were on, and I 
was suddenly struck by the 
thought that all around me 
chemists and poets, sociologists 
and philosophers, physicists, his¬ 
torians, engineers and scholars of 
every sort were laboring well 
into the night on a common pro¬ 
ject: the struggle against igno¬ 
rance, poverty, disease, war, prej¬ 
udice, famine and all sorts of 
human misery. It was an incredi¬ 
bly, if naively optimistic, thought, 
and also an incredibly inspiring 
one, for here I was, a part, albeit 
a small part, of this tremendous 
project. In retrospect, it is easy to 
diagnose this emotional response 
as a product of the post-war 'end 
of ideology' era, and surely the 
history of the last half-century 
has made a mockery of that fool¬ 
ish optimism. Nonetheless, I find 
it impossible to wholly rid 
myself of it, and in the deepest 
recesses of my emotional econo¬ 
my, it still provides a bit of inspi¬ 
ration. Even if there were no 
other reason to be grateful for my 
Columbia education, this would 
be more than enough." 
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Class of 1965 alumni (left to right) Robert A. Kronley, W. James 
Murdaugh, Michael L. Cook and CCT class correspondent Leonard 
B. Pack reunited in Atlanta on October 1 at a party to celebrate 
Kronley's marriage to Ann Rosewater. 

PHOTO: BERNARD COHEN 


Thanks for sharing these 
thoughts, Michael. 

Edward Greer writes, "I'm 
retired and working on two 
books (paternal custody and 
intergenerational transmission of 
left political culture)." Edward 
has been married to Judy Lieber- 
man, a Harvard Medical School 
professor doing immunological 
and AIDS research, for 34 years 
and has two sons, both Ph.D. stu¬ 
dents in molecular biology (Paul 
at Harvard, Eric at Stanford). 
"After Yale Law School, my 
career encompassed teaching in 
liberal arts and law schools, prac¬ 
ticing law, writing scholarly 
books and articles and consider¬ 
able radical activities in sundry 
arenas. Overall, a very good life," 
Edward says. We want to hear 
much more about those "consid¬ 
erable radical activities." 

Phil Friedman sent a note 
regarding a second website, in 
addition to the one in November 
CCT (www.integrativehelp.com) 
— www.philipfriedman.com; e- 
mail: philfl01@comcast.net. 

Gil Zicklin responded to my 
request for news, "I'll write 
something one day. How do you 
sum up 40-plus years since 
Columbia? People do it and I 
suppose I can, too." Great, Gil! 
We eagerly wait to learn more. 

Here's how easily Bruce 
Miller handled the request: "You 
can get a quick idea of where I 
am from my web page, http:// 
personal.tcu.edu/-bmiller. Hope 
we meet up one of these days." 
Bruce, it would be good to see 
you again. 

Frank Sypher has had another 
book published, Letitia Elizabeth 


Landon: A Bibliography, the 15th 
volume in his series of books by 
and about this early 19th-century 
British poet and novelist (1802-38). 

At the request of many of you, 
I've added a link to an archives 
page, which in turn, will link you 
to the past issues of the Class of 
1963 eNewsletters: http:// 
tinyurl.com/dyp9y. 

I've had a great time hearing 
from all of you. Judging from the 
number of people who have been 
asking me to put them in touch 
with classmates mentioned here, I 
think many of you share my desire 
to reconnect with old friends. I 
have heard from more than 100 of 
you since I started as your class 
correspondent a little more than a 
year ago. The class luncheon in 
New York has been attended by 
more than 30 of you, and many 
have become regulars. I hope 
many more will attend (if any out- 
of-towners get to New York, try to 
time the trip so you can make it). 

Keep those notes coming, and 
share with us your memories and 
your recent news (and let me 
know if you want me to share 
your e-mail address here). 
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233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


Hurricane Katrina has taken a 
toll on our classmates. Martin 
Flamm reports that while he and 
his wife, Susan, live in a part of 
New Orleans that did not get 
flooded, the hurricane tore off 
their roof and caused extensive 
damage inside their home. 


Marty writes that besides 
National Guard and Army troops, 
"We were the only ones in our 
neighborhood for a while. It was 
kind of eerie, with no electricity, 
everything pitch black at night 
and a bit uncomfortable, with no 
A.C. or refrigeration. We are 
regrouping and plan to stay for 
the duration. New Orleans has 
always been a nice place to live 
and will continue to be. It just is a 
matter of time." As for visits from 
friends: "Unfortunately, one of the 
casualties was our guest room, so 
that will have to wait a while." 

Mark Zucker writes from 
Baton Rouge that while the city is 
now "stretched pretty thin" by the 
overcrowding caused by evacuees 
from New Orleans, there is a feel¬ 
ing of optimism for Baton Rouge's 
long-term growth and prosperity. 
Mark is the J. Franklin Bayhi 
Alumni Professor of Art at LSU, 
which has absorbed about 3,000 
students from schools in the New 
Orleans area. 

Steve Lieber spent three 
weeks in Alabama and Mississip¬ 
pi as a Red Cross volunteer help¬ 
ing victims of Hurricanes Katrina 
and Rita. Steve, who retired last 
year as an elementary school 
teacher in Eastchester, N.Y., spent 
last winter skiing in Vermont and 
traveling to Thailand, Cambodia, 
Vietnam and Argentina. "So far, a 
little more than a year into retire¬ 
ment, I have hardly ever been 
bored or at a loss for things to 
do. I highly recommend this 
lifestyle." Steve can be reached at 
scl@columbia.edu. 

Henry Epstein writes that in 
Houston, "We are all breathing a 
sigh of relief that it wasn't us." 
Henry holds the Green Distin¬ 
guished University Chair at the 
University of Texas Medical 
Branch in Galveston, where he is 
professor of neuroscience and cell 
biology. He was in China and 
Japan when Katrina struck, and he 
and his wife, Maxine, a professor 
of social work at the University of 
Houston, are hosting colleagues 
and students from New Orleans. 
After Columbia, Henry's studies 
in medicine and molecular biolo¬ 
gy took him to Stanford, Yale, the 
National Institutes of Health and 
Cambridge. He taught for 27 years 
at Baylor College of Medicine in 
Houston, and his research has 
spanned "fundamental physical 
chemistry and structural biology 
of proteins and how they assem¬ 
ble to cause human cardiovascular 
and neuromuscular diseases." His 
work has been quoted in two 
Nobel Prize presentations. He also 
maintains his College interest in 
rowing: He sculls with two oars in 
his own boat, and sweeps with 
one oar in an eight-man boat. He 


has seven grandchildren. 

Roy Fleischmann also writes 
from Texas, where he is clinical 
professor of medicine at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas Southwestern 
Medical Center in Dallas and 
director of rheumatology at St. 

Paul University Hospital. He also 
is co-medical director of a clinical 
research center, "which has been 
in the forefront of the develop¬ 
ment of virtually all the medica¬ 
tions used for the treatment of 
rheumatoid and osteoarthritis." 
Roy is the author of more than 75 
articles on the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of various forms of arthritis. 
One of his daughters and a grand¬ 
daughter live in New York City, 
"which prompts me to accept 
each and every speaking engage¬ 
ment in New York that I can find. 

I have been fortunate in finding a 
career that has been fulfilling, and 
I have been able to help develop 
medications that have helped mil¬ 
lions of people worldwide." He 
has taken up golf with the goal of 
breaking 100. 

Dan Lilie is director of the 
Center for Psychological Services 
in Northfield, Ill., which deals 
with children and adolescents 
receiving special education ser¬ 
vices. He has two daughters, and 
his wife, Ruth, is a home health 
care specialist and a gerontologist. 
Dan assures me he is "nowhere 
near ready for such services." 

Howard Levine is back from 
Moscow, where he presented a 
paper at a conference cosponsored 
by the American Psychoanalytic 
Association and its Russian coun¬ 
terpart. For the past 30 years, he 
has lived in Cambridge or Brook¬ 
line, Mass., providing training in 
psychoanalysis and psychothera¬ 
py. He remains physically active, 
recently taking up hiking and rock 
climbing. 

Andy Reinhard writes from 
Israel that eight years ago he and 
his second wife moved from 
New York to Jerusalem, where he 
is in-house counsel for Israel Air¬ 
craft Industries. Six of their nine 
grandchildren live with them. 
With children in Paris, New York 
and Alaska, "We do a lot of trav¬ 
eling." He has been in touch with 
Mark Florsheim, who also lives 
in Jerusalem and practices law. 
After many years, Mark recently 
met Neil Schulman who, it turns 
out, lives only a few blocks away. 

At Homecoming were Steve 
Case, John Cirigliano, Kevin 
DeMarrais, Ed Leavy, Peter 
Lowitt, Joe O'Donnell, Nick 
Rudd and Ivan Weissman. 

Don't forget to write, and 
don't forget that classmates gath¬ 
er for lunch at the Columbia 
Club in Manhattan on the second 
Thursday of every month. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


David Denby made the "Real 
Estate" section of The New York 
Times on October 23. The "Big 
Deal" column reported that David 
and his wife, Susan Rieger, an asso¬ 
ciate provost at Columbia, put their 
West 72nd Street apartment up for 
sale. David compared this prospec¬ 
tive real estate transaction with his 
experience in the stock market, 
chronicled in his book American 
Sucker. According to the Times, 
David said, "I'm cured of my stock 
mania. I'm very conservative these 
days. But this is not about invest¬ 
ment. This is about finding a place 
large enough for two grown-ups, 
settled in their ways, where sons 
and daughters can visit." David 
added, "All New York stories 
become real estate stories." 

I reported in my last column 
that Robert Kronley and Ann 
Rosewater were married last May. 
Robert and Ann publicly celebrat¬ 
ed their marriage at a big bash in 
Atlanta on October 1. Three 
members of our class joined the 
happy couple and their families 
— from New York, Mike Cook 
and Roberta Cook and Leonard 
Pack and Adele Weisman, and 
from Houston, Jim Murdaugh 
and Gary Smith [see photo]. 

I attended the Columbia-Yale 
football game on October 29. While 
the game should languish in well- 
deserved obscurity, the high point 
was my bumping into Ed Malrn- 
strom. Ed kindly permitted me to 
extract some information from 
him, and I hope the encounter will 
not discourage him from continu¬ 
ing to attend Columbia ballgames. 
Ed lives in Madison, N.J., with 
Julie, his wife of 24 years. Their 
son, Tyler, is a junior at the College 
of Wooster in Ohio. Like David 
Denby, Ed and Julie "are doing our 
share to expand the housing bub¬ 
ble," with second and third houses 
in Sky Top, Pa., and Bonita Bay, 

Fla. (a town located where Hurri¬ 
cane Wilma was predicted to come 
ashore but that fortunately escaped 
without damage). 

Ed works at Merrill Lynch in 
investment banking, serving the 
not-for-profit sector. Specializing in 
health care finance and education¬ 
al and cultural institutions, Ed is 
co-head of public finance at Merrill 
Lynch and head of the health care 
and higher education group — 
"closing in on 30 years, which is 
almost as hard to believe as being 
out of Columbia College for 40 
years." Ed helped recruit class¬ 
mates to attend and raise money 
for our 40th reunion, which 
enabled him to rekindle a number 


of friendships, "despite asking for 
money — thank you again to those 
who came and gave." 

Ed is active in a number of 
charitable activities and boards, 
including the AllStars Project, 

The Old Blue Rugby Foundation, 
NY Downtown Hospital, the 
Kane Area Community Center 
and the Madison Area YMCA. 
Last but not least, Ed notes, "I 
still work out a lot." He hopes to 
hear from more classmates and 
Columbia friends. Ed can be 
reached at 212-449-0628 (work), 
973-765-0045 (home) or 
edward_malmstrom@ml.com. 

The November CCT reported 
the death of John Syrett, a retired 
U.S. historian and author, in Owls 
Head, Maine, on August 17,2005. 
Thanks to Jeff Krulwich, who 
researched the following additional 
information: John's death was the 
result of a sailing accident off the 
coast of Owl's Head. John's acade¬ 
mic career was spent at Trent Uni¬ 
versity, Ontario. He began there in 
1972 in the history department, 
specializing in American history, 
although he also taught courses in 
European history. Among other 
distinctions, he became chair of the 
history department and acting 
dean of arts and sciences. He also 
was a well-known guest on CBC 
radio's Ontario Morning program, 
where he provided commentary on 
a range of public affairs issues 
including Canadian-U.S. issues. He 
is survived by his wife, Katie, and 
sons, Nicholas '97 and Timothy. 

Donald Welsh received a dis¬ 
tinguished honor in the publish¬ 
ing world on October 6: He was 
named one of the top launch pub¬ 
lishers of the last 20 years. Don 
started his own company in 1982, 
after publishing stints at Fortune, 
Rolling Stone and Outside. Focus¬ 
ing on children's titles, including 
Barbie, the Muppets, Power 
Rangers and dozens more, he 
eventually sold his publishing 
company to Marvel Comics. Don 
teamed with travel legend Arthur 
Frommer to launch Arthur From- 
mer's Budget Travel magazine in 
1997. It became the best-selling 
travel magazine on newsstands 
nationwide, and Don sold it to 
the Washington Post Co. in 2000. 
More recently, Don developed a 
multimedia platform consisting 
of Budget Living magazine, books, 
a syndicated newspaper feature 
and Internet properties. Since its 
launch in 2002, Advertising Age 
selected Budget Living magazine 
as "launch of the year," and Ad 
Week magazine named it "the 
start-up magazine of the year." In 
2004, the magazine won a presti¬ 
gious editorial honor: an Ameri¬ 
can Society of Magazine Editors 
national magazine award for gen¬ 


eral excellence, and in 2005 the 
magazine was nominated for a 
national magazine award for its 
personal service journalism. 

As always, please keep the 
news and information flowing. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Sharen Medrano 
so290@columbia.edu 
212-870-2742 

DEVELOPMENT Arik Thormahlen 
at2243@columbia.edu 
212-870-2249 
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Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de Janeiro, 
RJ 

Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


Jonathan Sunshine, who shares 
not only a Columbia class with 
your correspondent but also a 
Cleveland-area high school class, 
writes, "Our biggest news is the 
arrival of a first grandchild, now 
18 months old. I didn't take much 
time to slow down and enjoy time 
with the children when ours were 
young, but I am determined to do 
better this time around. Though 
my grandson (and his parents) live 
in Boston, we've managed to get 
there from our home in the D.C. 
area about monthly. The distance 
is a drawback in terms of frequen¬ 
cy, but when we do get there, there 
are none of our usual daily chores 
to be done, and we can just enjoy 
being with Teddy. He's a cheery 
fellow, and it's remarkable how a 
group of adults can be amused just 
by watching a little one dart about. 
Usually, though. I'm chasing 
around with him, which delights 
him, or playing together with him 
and his toys." 

Jonathan continues, "Long-dis¬ 
tance running is the other major 
new feature of my life. I've been a 
jogger for about 30 years, but only 
had run a marathon twice. About 
four years ago, after more than a 
decade, I began to contemplate 
running a marathon again. It took 
a year or two to act on the 
thought, but I began to train seri¬ 
ously for long distances 2 \ years 
ago and ran the Marine Corps 
Marathon, a big local event, in fall 
2003.1 did relatively well, finish¬ 
ing in the top half of my age 
group. Delusions of grandeur set 
in. In particular, I recognized that 
the coming year, having turned 60, 
I would move into the next older 
age category, 60-64, and my 2003 
time would have put me into the 
top quarter of that group. So, I 
kept at it, ran the Marine Mara- 
I thon again last fall and (just bare¬ 


ly) finished in the top quarter of 
the age group, winding up severe¬ 
ly dehydrated and exhausted. 
Marathoning is now becoming 
something of an attraction for me 
— my wife will tell you it's an 
addiction — and I ran in this 
year's Marine Corps Marathon 
this past fall." Jonathan's e-mail is 
jonhelen@boo.net. 

Ron Williams wrote to us this 
past fall. "The past year has been 
difficult. In spring 2003, my daugh¬ 
ter, Stephanie '02, was diagnosed 
with a brain tumor. After almost 
two years of treatment at Mount 
Sinai, Memorial Sloan Kettering 
and the National Institutes of 
Health, she died in October 2004 
[see January 2005 Obituaries]. Since 
her death, I have devoted much 
time and energy to raising funds 
for the Stephanie Noble Williams 
Fund for Young Adult Survivors at 
Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer 
Center. More about the fund and 
Stephanie can be found at 
www.stephanienoblewilliams.com. 
In coming years, I expect to contin¬ 
ue my efforts to support the young 
adult program at Memorial and the 
New York LifeLab, an organization 
that is developing interesting pro¬ 
grams in the arts and professions 
for young adult cancer survivors." 

Ron is manager of finance and 
planning for Entergy Technology 
Company, a telecommunication 
subsidiary of Entergy Corp., the 
major mid-South power supplier. 
The company is headquartered in 
New Orleans. "Wisely, I decided 
to exit New Orleans on the morn¬ 
ing of August 28,24 hours before 
Katrina and the levee breaks. 

Until the company is confident 
that conditions in New Orleans 
are suitable, I work out of my per¬ 
manent home in Boulder." Con¬ 
tact Ron at rwill@entergy.com. 

Mindy Feldman, daughter of 
Charles Feldman, and Max Fried¬ 
man, son of Michael Friedman, 
are members of the Class of 2009. 
Hearty congratulations to all! 


Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


We haven't heard from any class¬ 
mates this time. Please write with 
your news! 
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271 Central Park West 
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abszzzz@aol.com 


Happy New Year to the class. I 
hope the new year brings lots of 
good cheer and good health and 
humor. As it is early November as I 
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write this. Central Park is showing 
wonderful colors. I suspect when 
the magazine arrives with this col¬ 
umn, there will be lots of snow 
there. And my trip to Bermuda will 
seem like a long time ago. The 
weather there was wonderful, and 
I found a squash court for a mid¬ 
day three-game loss, though the 
competition was close. 

This fall I saw in Low Library 
Ross Ain and Ira Goldberg. Both 
seemed full spirited and to be 
enjoying the evening. I gather 
Ross goes back and forth between 
D.C. and New York. I received a 
call from John Chee, who was vis¬ 
iting his daughter, Audrey, at 
Bowdoin College. John his wife 
were enjoying Maine and what 
was exceptionally good weather. 
His son, Ian '01, is in Shanghai but 
may be returning to New York. 

John continues to encourage all of 
us to come to Hong Kong to visit. 

Seth Weinstein and I chat a 
good deal. He and his wife, 

Cathy, go back and forth between 
their place in Stamford and their 
home on Central Park West. We 
have our season tickets to 
Columbia basketball, which 
should be fun this year, as the 
team is packed with talent and 
coach Joe Jones is outstanding. 
Seth, who told me he was going 
to ease up on his real estate 
development activities, has done 
the opposite, and Cathy contin¬ 
ues to do extraordinary work in 
Peru for children and families in 
need of health care. 

Ken Tomecki, who wrote this 
column for so many years with 
dedication and grace, continues 
to be at the Cleveland Clinic, and 
his son, Peter '98, is a lawyer in 
the city. Dave Heim has, after 
more than 28 years, left Consumer 
Reports (where he was deputy 
editor for special sections); as of 
November, he is an associate edi¬ 
tor at Fine Woodworking maga¬ 
zine. He writes, "The new job is a 
sort of busman's holiday, com¬ 
bining a love of words with a 
love of wood — especially wood- 
turning, a hobby I picked up a 
few years ago. Otherwise, life 
rolls along; I see best friend 
Ernest B. Gilman (a professor of 
English at NYU) often. I had a 
lovely wedding in September in 
Edina, Minn., for my daughter. 
Ana. She and her brother, Carlos, 
live in Deerfield Beach, Fla., and 
are mopping up from Hurricane 
Wilma." David, it is great to hear 
from you. Ask Professor Gilman 
to send me an update, please. 

Speaking of professors, John 
Roy and his wife, Katherine, and 
I had brunch this fall at an Irish 
place in Riverdale that was the 
best — a secret John shared with 
me. And while at Aida at the Met, 


I chatted with another Columbia 
professor, Nobel Prize winner 
Richard Axel '67, who continues 
to have an affection for the Col¬ 
lege. If you think about it, there 
are many professors in our class 

— Professor Bernstein, Professor 
Dobkin, Professor Suskind, Pro¬ 
fessor Friedrichs, Professor Koch 

— and many more and affiliated 
members of the class, such as 
Professor Lebwohl, whom I saw 
in Low Library, too. 

I received a note from John Tait 
from Idaho, which I am pleased 
to share with you. I will edit it a 
bit. I commented to John about 
the President and he wrote back: 
"In case you missed it, Idaho was 
second only to Utah in worship 
for GW! But the People's Republic 
of Lewiston still is a secret enclave 
of the hopeful." John added, "It 
would just be fun if Gregg gave 
some to Columbia and 'we' got 
some press." Senator Judd Gregg 
'69, as some of you may be aware, 
won a large sum with a lottery 
ticket; Judd has done many good 
things for the University during 
his time in Washington. 

John continued: "I loved the 
new alumni guide. I particularly 
loved the notation about the 
Postcrypt Coffeehouse and its 
website. I e-mailed the site and 
got a nice reply from the manag¬ 
er, J.D. Stettin '08.1 shared with 
him the fact that I was among the 
original crew — as one of the few 
Episcopalians — along with 
Mark Constantian. We got to 
know then-Chaplain John Can¬ 
non, who started the Postcrypt. I 
washed a lot of cider mugs and 
served canolies and other good 
pastry. I was amazed to learn 
that it is a highly booked and 
successful venue now. I also 
enjoyed leaning that there were a 
couple of CDs made and avail¬ 
able on Amazon, which I have 
ordered. So 'we' can sort of take 
credit for that, as it came to life 
during our '64r-'68 period! 

"For my family, all is superb. 
You are right about the marriage 
thing — I am very lucky you 
arranged that mixer. My older 
girl is deep into her doctorate 
research and very happy at 
Oxford, where she expects to be 
for another couple of years as she 
works on the incredible uphill 
project of an Oxford doctorate. 
My younger girl graduated cum 
laude from Holyoke and is study¬ 
ing art at the Maryland Institute 
College of Art in Baltimore. She 
loves the big city life of the East. 
Tina [John's wife] keeps busy as 
one of the last of the dying breed 
of sole practitioner in a family 
medicine office with a couple of 
nurses/nurse practitioners. 

"I represent injured workers. 


Industry is still quite risky, unsafe 
and failing to recognize things 
such as repetitive motion problems 
and the fact that people are not as 
easily dumped as worn-out fork 
lifts when the hydraulics blow out. 

I am now representing the grown 
kids of former clients, and that is 
nice. I am learning to be the 'old 
man' in the office now that my 
senior partner of 30+ years has 
died. The big 60 is approaching 
but I don't feel like much older 
than 40, except some Mondays 
after too much yard work. 

"I appreciate all you do for 
Columbia. It is wonderful that 
more and more young people 
continue to benefit from that 
wonderful experience of four 
years at Momingside." John, you 
are overdue in visiting the city. 
Come in soon. 

Ed Brennan wrote, "Whatever 
makes you think that an update 
about me is overdue? It's only been 
38 years." Then he promises an 
update, and here I am still waiting, 
so he is in deep trouble unless there 
is an excuse. Ed did write," I was 
talking to Paul Brosnan recently, 
and he and I [were] going to try to 
get to a game in late October. I'll let 
you know if we can coordinate our 
schedules." Again, silence from Ed 
and Paul... and to think Paul is 
from Arlington, Mass., my home¬ 
town. Ed added, "I spoke with 
Bruce Margon a few weeks ago on 
behalf of my son's friend, Kristin 
(who is studying physics at Johns 
Hopkins). Bruce is going to give her 
a tour of the space telescope project. 
He intends to make it to the 40th, 
now that he is on the East Coast 
and no longer has the excuse of dis¬ 
tance." Looking forward to seeing 
Bruce. And I am sure I will get Ed's 
update soon enough. Hope all is 
well, Ed, Paul and Bruce. 

I got an e-mail from the PR 
department at Patterson Belknap 
Webb & Tyler noting that Andy 
Herz was named one of the 
world's leading real estate attor¬ 
neys in the 2005 Legal Media 
Group's Expert Guide. Only 17 
people received that distinction. 
So Andy continues to sparkle at 
his trade, and I hope to see him 
this winter at a basketball game. 

I missed seeing Peter Finkel- 
stein when he was in the city 
with his daughter. 

I received a long note from Ed 
De Sear, whom I saw at a football 
game last year. Ed made his "hope¬ 
fully" last job move in May 2003 to 
the New York office of tax and 
structured finance law firm McKee 
Nelson. He is happily married to 
Patty, whom he met as an under¬ 
grad (she was a nursing student at 
Columbia). Ed said that he hoped 
that "someday she would forgive 
him for making her go those crazy 


Fiji parties." His kids "have elected 
to shun the Wall Street track (thank 
God for nieces and nephews, my 
niece, Ashely, interned at UBS this 
past summer.)" Daughter Emily is 
promotion art director for GQ and 
son Andrew '00 is attempting to 
break into the world of elementary 
education. Ed's "latest and craziest 
extra-curricular interest is movie 
production." He owns two great 
feature film screenplays, which will 
be shot in his hometown, Braden¬ 
ton, Fla. Ed continues "to love my 
college, serving on the Board of 
Governors of the Columbia Club, 
helping to recruit high school stu¬ 
dents to Columbia from the area 
near my home in Saddle River, N.J., 
and working on reestablishing the 
now-houseless Fijis at Columbia." 

Ed and his wife (a clinical psy¬ 
chologist with offices in NYC 
and New Jersey) have received 
awards from the town, county 
and state for being "foolish 
enough to pour money into a 
too-close-to-the-road 1740s era 
Dutch stone house." They spon¬ 
sor "four orphans in Siberia, who 
received a surprise visit from Ed 
in June. He would love to hear 
from contemporaries, particular¬ 
ly those who have expertise in 
movie finance or those seeking to 
establish a school where his son 
can revolutionize elementary 
education. "Any of you would 
like to see pictures of Novokut- 
nesk and the orphans should 
e-mail eddesear@optonline.net." 

I e-mailed Albie Beyer, and he 
wrote: "I'm a workaholic college 
professor at a small university in 
South Carolina. I teach painting, 
drawing and computer graphics 
in a life dotted with small tri¬ 
umphs and healthy chunks of 
diminished expectations. All the 
best to you. Art, and the Class of 
'68." Al, good start — we want 
just a little more information. 

I went to the Hamilton Dinner 
on November 17 with my kids, 
Hannah '06 and Samuel '08. They 
are enjoying the College, I am 
happy to report. So again. Happy 
New Year to the Class of 1968 
and its extended family. Please 
write, e-mail or call. 
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Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


Judd Gregg made headlines for 
winning $853,492 in the October 
19 Powerball lottery drawing by 
matching five of six numbers. 
Judd's win became a subject for 
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Jay Leno's October 21 monologue 
("You know he's a Republican 
because he said he would use 
part of the money to buy guns 
for the homeless"). A CCT cover 
story and a Jay Leno joke — 
what a year for Judd! 

From Nathaniel Wander: "I'm 
not sure if I qualify, since I didn't 
graduate until '72, but I entered 
with the Class of '69, and still 
have the beanie to prove it. I 
interrupted my undergraduate 
education twice to travel to 
Israel, the second time becoming 
a citizen and entering the army. 
After finishing in '72,1 earned a 
Ph.D. in the anthropology 
department in '81. A post-doctor¬ 
al fellowship to study psychia¬ 
trists in La Jolla took me west for 
keeps. In '83,1 left academia to 
pursue interests in psychothera¬ 
py, getting an M.S. from Portland 
State. I took a job with a county 
mental health agency in Gold 
Beach, Ore. The place turned out 
to be fine, the agency a disaster, 
and within a year, I was jobless 
in paradise. I cobbled together a 
new career including small 
amounts of private practice ther¬ 
apy, contract work for public 
health/welfare agencies and 
environmental activism. I became 
the land use monitor for the local 
Audubon chapter and the local 
affiliate of 1000 Friends of Ore¬ 
gon. Paid from grants I mostly 
raised myself, I investigated local 
land use applications. All this led 
me into local politics, where I 
was elected a city councilor and 
narrowly lost a Democratic pri¬ 
mary for county commissioner. 
Still, it barely paid the bills, and 
so when I was offered a job with 
a county health department in 
Oregon's capital, I reluctantly left 
the coast once again. 

"In Salem, I managed the 
county tobacco prevention pro¬ 
gram. At La Jolla, I'd finally 
kicked my 50 cigarettes a day 
habit, and subsequently taught 
smoking cessation, trained cessa- 
tionists and conducted research 
on tobacco cessation inside a 
drug-treatment agency. I've been 
at UCSF for three years conduct¬ 
ing research on the tobacco 
industry and how it fights tobac¬ 
co control activists. It's my dream 
job: I write, deliver presentations 
at conferences and consult a bit. 

I'm essentially in public health, 
but I have slowly been working 
my way back toward anthropolo¬ 
gy and gave my first presentation 
in two decades to an anthropo¬ 
logical audience this past spring. 
I'm looking at how tobacco 
industry executives — and by 
extension, corporate executives in 
general — use their personal net¬ 
works to influence leaders and 


decision makers. I've published 
on how the tobacco industry has 
influenced academia, and will 
shortly publish on how it tries to 
give the appearance of working 
with public health organizations 
while really advancing its strate¬ 
gic interests. Please e-mail me: 
nwl05@columbia.edu." 

Christian Ward writes: "I'm a 
writer at Berdon, the top-25 CPA 
and advisory firm. I married 
Francine Russo in 2003. She's a 
journalist whose articles appear in 
Time and other publications. We 
live on the Upper West Side, 
where our next-door neighbors are 
Steven Kals and his wife, Willys." 

From Mark Wattenberg: "I'm 
a legal services lawyer in West¬ 
ern New York. My main areas are 
landlord-tenant law and bank¬ 
ruptcy. I'm studying the new 
bankruptcy law." 

Joel Scharfstein writes: "Deb¬ 
orah Prutzman and I were mar¬ 
ried on October 23. My sons, 
Matthew (20) and Jeffrey (17), a 
prospective Columbia College 
candidate, attended. I am a part¬ 
ner at Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriv- 
er & Jacobson, specializing in tax¬ 
ation. Deborah is general counsel 
of the Merrill Lynch Global Bank. 
We went on a safari in South 
Africa for our honeymoon." 

Tom Hegyi is "a professor and 
vice-chairman of the department 
of pediatrics at the University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New 
Jersey-Robert Wood Johnson Med¬ 
ical School and the program direc¬ 
tor for the neonatology division. 
I'm also associate dean for faculty 
affairs in the school. My responsi¬ 
bilities extend as director of The 
SIDS Center of New Jersey and 
the Kemicterus Research and Pre¬ 
vention Center. I live in Colts 
Neck, N.J., with my wife. Dr. Bar¬ 
bara Ostfeld, who's also a profes¬ 


sor in the department of pediatrics 
of UMDNJ-Robert Wood Johnson 
Medical School. We have four chil¬ 
dren: Robert, a cardiologist; Scott, 
a lawyer in the financial world; 
Elizabeth, a businesswoman; and 
James, in real estate." 

Bob Papper teaches broadcast 
and convergence journalism at 
Ball State University. "The fifth 
edition of my book. Broadcast 
News & Writing Stylebook, was 
published this year. Allyn & 
Bacon says it's the most widely 
used book of its kind. I'm also 
the lead investigator in the Mid¬ 


dletown Media Studies, the 
largest observational examination 
of media use in the United States. 
Among other findings: people 
use a lot more media than they 
think, and they use a lot of it con¬ 
currently. I've been doing lots of 
presentations on that around the 
country. I also oversee the 
research for the Radio Television 
News Directors Association. 

"Our two oldest kids (both in 
NYC) are inching their way 
toward economic self-sufficiency; 
number three is working on a 
Ph.D. in evolutionary neurobiolo¬ 
gy; and number four is avoiding 
self-sufficiency by posing as a 
college student. Nevertheless, we 
have bought our retirement 
home in Las Vegas, which will be 
relevant if we can figure out how 
to retire." Intrigued by the last 
line, I wrote to Bob, "So I'm writ¬ 
ing the column, and I see your 
book and your line about retire¬ 
ment. Question: Isn't Broadcast 
News & Writing Stylebook the way 
to retire?" He replied: "A best¬ 
seller or even a book in English 
might get me to retirement; a 
book in broadcast news gets me 
fries with my burger." 

Am Howitt writes that life is 
treating his family well. "Home 
remains Belmont, Mass., where 
my wife, Maryalice, and I live 
with our younger children, now in 
high school. My older son, 
Matthew, and his wife, Melissa, 
live in Austin, where Matt directs 
software development for a 
mature startup and Melissa is a 
reading specialist in an elementary 
school. My daughter, Molly, a Ben¬ 
nington College B.A./M.A.T., has 
moved back to the Boston area, 
where she teaches deaf elementary 
school students. Younger daughter 
Alexandra is a high school senior 
going through the throes of col¬ 


lege applications while leading a 
busy life built around advanced 
placement courses, student gov¬ 
ernment and a range of flute-play¬ 
ing activities at Belmont High and 
New England Conservatory. 
Younger son Mark, a sophomore 
at Belmont High, also is motivated 
by music (guitar, percussion and 
anything he chooses to pick up) 
and skateboarding. 

"I am a faculty member and 
administrator at Harvard, where 
I've now logged 30 years as an 
employee on top of five years as a 
grad student in political science. 


I've been at the Kennedy School 
of Government since 1980, serv¬ 
ing as executive director of the 
Taubman Center for State and 
Local Government and teaching. I 
still am excited by the urban poli¬ 
cy issues that captivated me at 
Columbia during John Lindsay's 
first campaign and early years as 
mayor, as a Citizenship Council 
activist, and in the Hamilton Hall 
classroom of Professor James 
Connor. Most of my research has 
been an intertwining of academic 
study and professional collabora¬ 
tions with public agencies. 

"In 1998,1 co-founded a 
research program for the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, which asked how 
states and localities needed to be 
ready for the possibility of terror¬ 
ist attack. Both pre- and post-9- 
11, a group of faculty worked 
closely with officials from around 
the country at the national and 
sub-national levels. That project 
has launched me into the more 
general area of emergency pre¬ 
paredness and crisis manage¬ 
ment, in which I'm doing execu¬ 
tive training and research, most 
recently on why we failed so dis¬ 
mally in responding to Hurricane 
Katrina. In an executive training 
program, I have been working 
with Harvard colleagues and 
Chinese public health officials in 
developing HIV-AIDS prevention 
programs. In December and Jan¬ 
uary, we took the HIV-AIDS 
training program to Vietnam. 
Perhaps only my Columbia class¬ 
mates can appreciate the mix of 
my feelings as a representative of 
the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government eagerly going to 
Vietnam to partner with the Ho 
Chi Minh National Political 
Academy for a good purpose. 

Who would have predicted that 
in June 1969?" 

Mel Yost is a partner in 
Scheuer, Yost & Patterson, a law 
firm in Santa Fe, N.M., his home¬ 
town. "I have practiced in New 
Mexico since 1973.1 have a sub¬ 
stantial mediation and commer¬ 
cial litigation practice, which is 
quite sophisticated considering 
the size of our community. I cele¬ 
brate my 29th wedding anniver¬ 
sary this month. Barbara is an 
accountant. We have three chil¬ 
dren in graduate school or col¬ 
lege in three different time zones: 
Sarah, at the University of Hous¬ 
ton working toward a Pharm.D. 
(she previously obtained a B.S. in 
biochemistry and microbiology at 
Trinity University); Austin, a 
sophomore at the University of 
Denver, studying business and as 
best as we can tell minoring in 
skiing and girls; and Caitlin, a 
I freshman at Loyola Marymount 
I University in Los Angeles, major- 


Tom Hegyi ’69 is a professor and vice-chairman of the depart¬ 
ment of pediatrics at University of Medicine and Dentistry of 
New Jersey-Robert Wood Johnson Medical School. 
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ing in communications. There are 
a lot of checks flowing to a lot of 
different locations and a lot of 
travel arrangements for everyone 
to keep organized. We try to go 
to New York once every year or 
two to attend the theater, other 
arts events and to shop." 

Congratulations to Mike Roth- 
feld, who was recently elected to 
a six-year term as a University 
trustee. He also chairs the Col¬ 
lege Board of Visitors, which 
includes Richard Rapaport and 
Mike Schell. 

I end with a "PBS" type of 
appeal. If you enjoy reading CCT, 
have fond memories of the Col¬ 
lege and/or recognize the Col¬ 
lege's important influence on 
your life, please contribute to the 
Columbia College Fund, 475 
Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New York, 
NY 10115-0998, or www.college. 
columbia.edu/alumni/giving. 
Any amount would really be 
appreciated. Among the factors 
used by U.S. News to rank col¬ 
leges is the participation rate of 
alumni giving. Our class had a 38 
percent participation rate last 
year. We can and should do bet¬ 
ter; not giving hurts the College's 
ranking. Your help is needed and 
can make a difference. 
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Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., 
Apt. 9A 

New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


Once again, your punishment for 
not writing in is a thinly dis¬ 
guised editorial on the state of 
the football program. To put it 
gently, this was the most unkind- 
est season of all. The program 
went from one that occasionally 
won a few Ivy games and was 
competitive in most others to a 
team that was not competitive at 
all. As Bernie Josefsberg, super¬ 
intendent of schools for the Leo- 
nia, N.J., School District, accu¬ 
rately noted, this season he saw a 
team that was regularly "over¬ 
matched" and "dispirited" and a 
program in "imploded retreat." 
My Baker Field conferees Dennis 
Graham and Terry Sweeney are 
in agreement. Here's hoping new 
coach Norries Wilson can get the 
program moving in the right 
direction. 

On a related note, "Roar-ee," 
the latest manifestation of the 
Columbia mascot, made his 
debut at Baker Field this fall. On 
the plus side, Roar-ee replaced 
that nameless metallic blue super 
hero/cartoon character of recent 
years. But not everyone comes 
down on the plus side. Dennis 
Graham sent this e-mail: "It's an 


amazing colossal chipmunk on 
steroids ... what were they think¬ 
ing to choose this enlarged 
rodent? Should there not be an 
image of ferocity? Now, if you're 
a football player from Harvard 
and you cast your eyes on our 
lion, what would you do? Fall 
down laughing, of course 
(hmmm, maybe not so bad if it 
diffuses our opposition via 
uncontrollable laughter)." 

What would be wrong in 
bringing back the original, full¬ 
maned African lion? If the lioness¬ 
es in our community object, we 
could introduce a decidedly 
female lioness as well, and then 
everybody would be happy. And I 
would be happy, too, especially if 
you guys sent in some news for 
the next issue. Looking forward to 
hearing from you. In the interim, 
we'll just have to keep keeping 
the faith. Go, Lions. 
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DEVELOPMENT Patrick O'Connell 
po210l@columbia.edu 
212-870-2792 
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Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


Reunion is Thursday-Sunday, 

June 8-11. The weekend kicks off 
on Thursday night with a cocktail 
party at Greg Wyatt's Cathedral 
Sculpture Studio, located in the 
crypt of St. John the Divine Cathe¬ 
dral, below the Chapel of St. 

James. I've been there, and the 
studio, and the passageway to it, 
are impressive. The studio has 
three domed bays, supported by 
two massive pillars of rough-cut 
stone and concrete. They sink 
deep below into Manhattan 
bedrock and support the two 
beautiful carved marble columns 
above in St. James. The studio 
measures 75 feet by 40 feet, with 
22 \ feet to the height of each 
dome. This year is the beginning 
of Greg's 25th year as the cathe¬ 
dral's third sculptor-in-residence. 
(The first, Gutzon Borglum, went 
on in his career to sculpt Mount 
Rushmore.) 

Greg reported in October, "I 
have been invited to hold my 35th 
year sculpture retrospective with 
the Institute) D'Arte di Firenze in 
Italy from February-May 2006. 
There will be exhibited more than 
40 bronze sculptures, including 
six large-scale monuments, hav¬ 
ing received a rare permission 
from the architects of Pitti Palace 


for display on the green of the 
historic Boboli Gardens. Very hon¬ 
ored, very amazing, but Columbia 
College gave us all so much at the 
start of our careers. 

"My wife. Fay and I are over 
here, traveling for art and educa¬ 
tional purposes. I am bronze 
casting a few recent works for 
the exhibit, one in a foundry I 
work with in Bilbao, Spain, and 
the other Rodin's Foundry in 
Paris. Their work is superb, espe¬ 
cially the patinas of each regional 
tradition. We are concluding five 
days in Giverny, France, where I 
give an annual workshop to 
more than 20 young painters in 
bas-relief wax sculpture. The 
beautiful thing is it is supported 
by the Terra Foundation and its 
American Impressionism Muse¬ 
um and the Monet studio." 

On October 23, Arthur Freder¬ 
icks Engoron married Dawn 
Lohrer, a psychoanalyst, at the 
New York Athletic Club on Cen¬ 
tral Park South. "We met on the 
79th Street crosstown bus," says 
Art. "Dawn has the three attribut¬ 
es that I always find makes for 
easy conversation: she's from 
Long Island (Atlantic Beach); she 
watched the Little Rascals come¬ 
dies as a kid; and her e-mail 
address is her name @aol.com." 
Art's son, Ian, Horace Mann '08, 
toasted the couple. Attending 
were Norman Greene '70, who 
also was 4th floor Livingston dur¬ 
ing Art's freshman year; Norman's 
wife, Lauren '71 Barnard, whom 
he met that year; Larry Weiss, 
who also was Art's high school 
classmate; and Bob Hardman '70, 
whom Art met at Spectator. 

One of my pleasures of the last 
reunion was conversation with 
Dave Gelfand, Ashton Phelps 
Professor of Constitutional Law at 
Tulane University School of Law 
in New Orleans. When Hurricane 
Katrina was bearing down on 
New Orleans, I e-mailed him with 
hope and prayers. The e-mails 
kept bouncing back. I assumed 
the Tulane Web was down. 

A few weeks later I got a call 
from Terry Chorba, who relayed 
that Dave had come to stay with 
him in Atlanta. Then Dave and 
his wife of 33 years, Mary, went to 
visit Dave's mother in Florida. On 
September 25, it is assumed he 
got caught in a riptide off Pen¬ 
sacola Beach. Dave beat Katrina, 
but not the remnants of Hurricane 
Rita, which caused the rough 
water and riptide. An experienced 
swimmer, Dave swam out of it, 
but, emerging from the water, col¬ 
lapsed and died. 

Dave was a nationally recog¬ 
nized expert in the First Amend¬ 
ment and in state and local gov¬ 
ernment. Mary wrote to me, "I 


have known David since we were 
sophomores in high school. He 
was always energetic, charismatic 
and brilliant. His commitment to 
social justice issues never 
wavered and was learned from 
his mother, Ann Maimer. He 
wanted to be a lawyer because he 
understood that fundamental 
societal changes would only come 
about by working within the sys¬ 
tem — to develop and defend 
individual rights to justice and 
equity in this country. Through 
the years, he became involved in 
cases and projects on a variety of 
civil rights issues, including vot¬ 
ing rights and redistricting, free 
speech issues, identity card cases 
and affirmative action issues. This 
was in addition to his teaching 
and writing. He was one of the 
most prolific members of the 
Tulane faculty, revising two books 
annually, in addition to his arti¬ 
cles and presentations. 

"David was an avid sailor, and 
it was a rare week he did not make 
it out on our 32-foot Beneteau. He 
also loved jazz, blues, reggae. The 
Grateful Dead, Jimmy Buffet and 
most music from his youth. We 
went to Woodstock together, and 
were proud to be hippies to the 
end. He was deeply loved by his 
wife and daughter, who miss him 
every day." 

Terry adds: "Great universities 
give their students the opportuni¬ 
ty to grow up with others who 
become giants in their fields. But 
David Gelfand was a giant for me 
even as an undergraduate, and I 
had the great fortune of taking 
most of my required courses and 
sharing many moments on the 
barricades at Columbia, and later 
at Oxford, with him. 

"With humor that was unflag¬ 
ging, he would inquire and study 
a question or a subject, dissect its 
essence, strive to build a structur¬ 
al framework around which to 
build an understanding of it, 
engage input from all interested 
parties and always include the 
perspective of the underdog. 
Although our areas of study 
eventually diverged, David often 
would inquire about what I was 
studying, in his own characteris¬ 
tic way of adding alpenglow to 
his understanding of the world. 
His dedication to the causes of 
the disenfranchised and his drive 
to improve the human condition 
in an equitable fashion have been 
a lifelong inspiration for which I 
am forever grateful to Columbia. 

"David and Mary, and their 
daughter Katie, joined us in 
Atlanta for the week that Hurri¬ 
cane Katrina hit, and David 
began his last completed opus, a 
masterpiece on the need for cau¬ 
tion, creativity and cooperation 
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in rebuilding New Orleans after 
the floodwaters recede that all 
Columbians should read at 
http: / / writ.news.findlaw.com/ 
commentary/20050919_gelfand. 
html. He finished that with a 
reflection full of the eloquence 
and intellectual charm that so 
marked him:' ... I remain cau¬ 
tiously optimistic that New 
Orleans will regain some of her 
faded-elegance character, and 
that we will again be reminded 
that the uniqueness of our city is 
derived from the spirit and vitali¬ 
ty of its people (of all races, eth¬ 
nicities and classes), not just from 
the configuration of its buildings. 
But even if that vision proves to 
be a chimera, I know that on Feb¬ 
ruary 28 (Mardi Gras), or sooner, 
real gumbo will tantalize my 
tongue, Nicholas Payton's trum¬ 
pet will thrill my ears, I will 
catch throws from a parade on 
the Avenue, I will sing (as loudly 
and poorly as ever), and I will 
second-line while waving my 
handkerchief in the air — all in 
my beloved New Orleans. But 
that handkerchief also must dry 
the river of tears I have shed for 
flooded neighborhoods and my 
lost neighbors.' " 

Terry continued, "At a memorial 
service for David in Baton Rouge 
in October, Nicholas Payton's 
trumpet thrilled the ears of several 
classmates, and we all second-lined 
while waving our handkerchiefs. 
David was a giant, and for me he 
always will be what those required 
courses of CC, Humanities and 
English Comp are really all about." 

Joel Mintz '70 and Michael 
Garner also contributed a 
remembrance, which was includ¬ 
ed in the eNews, as was more 
from Mary, the obituary and me. 
[See Obituaries.] 


Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 
pappell@aol.com 

Some highlights this time from 
the creative output of our class. 
Many of you probably saw the 
lead review in the recent Sunday 
New York Times Book Review for 
Jed Perl's new history of art in 
Manhattan in the mid-20th centu¬ 
ry, New Art City, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. Reviewer John 
Updike wrote that Jed, "the art 
critic for The New Republic, is a 
fiercely fluent word-spinner, and 
he comes laden with a staggering 
knowledge of American artists 
and their critics," and character¬ 
ized his argument as "philosophi¬ 
cally intricate and aesthetically 
subtle." Congratulations to Jed on 
a great launch of a major work! 



The chamber version of Joel 
Feigin's opera. Twelfth Night — 
based on the Shakespeare play 
and commissioned by the Long 
Leaf Opera of Chapel Hill, N.C. 
— premiered this fall at the Car¬ 
olina Theater in Durham, N.C. 
The full orchestral version of the 
work, requested by the Opera 
Studio of the Moscow Conserva¬ 
tory in Russia, will be premiered 
by it during its 2006-07 season. 

Armen Donelian, our jazz 
maestro, released a CD of free 
solo piano improvisations. Full 
Moon Improvisations, on the Sun- 
nyside Label. He and his trio 
recently appeared in NYC, 
Philadelphia, Richmond and 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

Nathaniel Wander, who grad¬ 
uated with us but entered with 
the Class of '69, has an update in 
that class's notes. 

Michael Gerrard has become a 
nationally recognized authority 
on environmental law, which he 
practices as a partner of Arnold 
& Porter in Manhattan. Mike has 
been hosting a series of informal 
class luncheons at the firm's Park 
Avenue offices, with Columbia 
faculty as guest speakers. (Class 
of '71 members have been invit¬ 
ed, too.) The October 17 lunch 
brought in political science pro¬ 
fessor Robert Y. Shapiro, who 
offered a statistical analysis of the 
increasing polarization of public 
opinion in recent years. The dis¬ 
cussion, the sandwiches and the 
view all were top-notch. 
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Barry Etra 

c/o Aero Housewares 
237 Greenwood Ct. 
McDonough, GA 30253 
betra@aeroplastics.com 


Who knows what life brings? 
This correspondent finds himself 
totally displaced, in a different 
industry, in a different position, 
in a different part of the country, 
and seemingly instantaneously. 
Life, clearly, is what happens to 


dences and pool cabanas. His 
wife, Linda '90 PH, is an assis¬ 
tant v.p. at the NYC Health and 
Hospitals Corp., and his son, 
Andy, is a senior studying film 
production at NYU. 

The redoubtable Nick Lubar is 
in his 30th year with Swagelok, a 
company that provides fluid sys¬ 
tems components and solutions. 
He began as a field salesman in 
Puerto Rico; his area now is Asia, 
often China and Japan. Nick lives 
in Shaker Heights, Ohio, and is 
staying put. His daughter, Can¬ 
dace (who was at our 30th 
reunion), is almost 16; his wife is a 
speech pathologist at an area nurs¬ 
ing home after finishing her mas¬ 
ter's at Cleveland State last year. 

Hasta, y'all - keep 'em cornin'; 
e-mail works wonders. 


Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 
fbremer@pclient.ml.com 

I receive a lot of calls and e-mails 
from classmates seeking to get 
their children admitted to the 
College. No wonder. The latest 
stats are just out — more than 
15,000 applicants strove for a 
mere 1,000 positions and an 
undergraduate education encom¬ 
passing the Great Books. In a 
world where many colleges fea¬ 
ture "interdisciplinary American 
Culture" majors, where students 
never read Plato, Kant or Freud, 
there are few other institutions 
that can offer applicants the edu¬ 
cation available at the College. 

Gerry Krovatin (a.k.a. Ernie 
Krovatin to those really out of 
touch) passed on news of one 
classmate who has beaten the 
odds. "Steve Kaplan is three-for- 
three with kids at the College — he 
has two there now, a freshman and 
a senior." Then Gerry, a longtime 
New Jersey litigator, filled us in on 
his flock: "Our son. Quin, graduat¬ 
ed from Yale last spring, speaks flu¬ 
ent Mandarin and is an intern for 



Nick Lubar ’73 is in his 30th year with Swagelok, a company 
that provides fluid systems components and solutions. 


you as you are waiting for your 
plans to materialize. 

Peter Lefferts is married, has 
three kids and four (!) Columbia 
degrees. He's a professor of music 
at the University of Nebraska, the 
big news there being that "the 
Huskers are in (another) rebuild¬ 
ing year." 

Paul Landesman has a suc¬ 
cessful architecture practice in 
Scarsdale, N.Y.; he specializes in 
designing and remodeling resi- 


Newsweek in Beijing, where he had 
his first byline. Christopher is a 
junior at Wesleyan and recently 
published a novel. Heavy Metal and 
You. Maria is a senior at Nighten¬ 
gale (a NYC private girls school). 
We think she will apply to Barnard 
(mostly to appease her mother, 
shhhhh), but probably not the Col¬ 
lege." (It looks to me like two wins 
for mom Anna Quindlin '74 
Barnard. Some litigator!) 

I saw a news item that listed 


New York architect Peter Budeiri 
as chairman of the Design 
Awards Committee of the 2005 
Annual Design Awards Sympo¬ 
sium of the American Institute of 
Architects New York Chapter. 
The event is the culmination of 
an international competition of 
architects' selected projects that 
were designed for New York or 
by New York architects. 

Mark Seredowych (married 
with two kids, 12 and 15) is a gen¬ 
eral internist in Santa Fe, N.M. 
Responding to my comments in a 
recent column about the igno¬ 
rance of freshmen, Mark e-mails: 
"I am still a know-nothing fresh¬ 
man with 30 times one year's 
experience." Continuing our dia¬ 
logue about our experiences with 
the draft, he says, "I never made a 
bargain with Mr. Faust. I stayed 
1HS until the summer of sopho¬ 
more year and rode with the roll 
of the dice. I got No. 256, and 
fondly remember that hangover. 
Gave me a whole different per¬ 
spective on higher education." He 
continued on with various memo¬ 
ries of Marc Reston, David Shel¬ 
don and Ed Harris that are too 
voluminous for this column. 
Before ending his e-mail, Mark 
added, "Sometimes I wonder 
what happened to Jon Oster." 

As luck would have it, I called 
Jon this fall to catch up on some¬ 
thing from our last reunion. I 
found out that Jon was no longer 
at the same law firm and discov¬ 
ered that he had just celebrated 
the second anniversary of his own 
law firm, Oster & Martin. Jon's 
Denver shop does mostly com¬ 
mercial litigation. I also found out 
he has three kids: a daughter (20) 
at the University of Miami, a son 
(18) about to graduate high school 
and a daughter (13). 

I spoke with Kevin Ward (mar¬ 
ried with four boys — 16,14,13 
and 9). While being a broker at 
Merrill Lynch is not too unusual 
(especially to some of us), being 
in two separate partnerships is 
unusual. What really makes it 
strange is one of the partnerships 
is with his father-in-law! (This 
seems more the prevue of The 
Natioml Enquirer.) While handling 
the demands of four sons and 
two partnerships should be 
enough for most people, Kevin 
remains active in a number of 
other activities. Notably, he chairs 
the Football Advisory Committee 
that advises the University 
administration on the best poli¬ 
cies for our football team. 

The ubiquitous Abbe Lowell 
appears in this column once 
again. It seems that The Rolling 
Stones always have a connected 
lawyer "on call" in each city 
where they appear on each tour. 
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David Gawareclci 75 and His 
Lament For Henry 

By Randy Nichols '75 



D avid Gawarecki 75 

submitted a poem last 
fall to a My Columbia 
competition, the prize for which 
was a copy of Allen Ginsberg 
'48's Howl. Gawarecki's entry, 
Scowl — A Lament for Henry, 
was inspired by watching attor¬ 
ney friends slowly work them¬ 
selves to death. On October 14, 
Gawarecki read Scowl at "Howl 
at The West End," one of this 
year's Homecoming events. 

The lamented Henry is 
Gawarecki's late friend, Henry 
Winters 75. Winters "literally 
worked himself into the grave," 
says Gawarecki, a writer and 
poet. "He spent years putting in 
obscene hours at major law 
firms and died a few weeks 
short of his 50th birthday." 

Three decades after gradua¬ 
tion, Gawarecki's memories of 
Winters and their relationship 
still run deep. "Henry and I 
spent two weeks living out of 
the back seat of a Plymouth 
Valiant while going to and from 
Miami during winter 1973," 
Gawarecki recalls. "He was a 
short, dowdy, college intellectu¬ 
al who incomprehensibly ended 
up in law school. I was, at the 
risk of sounding a little full of 
myself, a campus pretty boy 
who immersed himself in the 
life of the mind only after leav¬ 
ing the University. Our relation¬ 
ship, in that sense, was very 
Ginsberg/Kerouac [Jack '44], at 
least in intellectual type and 
travel arrangements." 

Gawarecki remains haunted 
by moments spent standing 
over Winters' then-unmarked 
grave. The day before, the coro¬ 
ner who had supervised Win¬ 
ters' autopsy told Gawarecki the 
cause of death was acute 
hypertensive arterial sclerosis 
complicated by diabetes, an end 
at odds with the laconic and 
wry Winters he had known at 
Columbia but not inconsistent 
with the stressed-out attorney 
he had known in later life. 


"Henry was brilliant," Gawar¬ 
ecki recalls, "a philosophy major 
who'd schedule courses in blank 
verse and private tutorials in 
obscure subjects with Professor 
Karl-Ludwig Selig. But there was 
a humanity to him. In a move 
likened to professional suicide 
by colleagues, Henry took a pro¬ 
longed leave to spend time with 
his former roommate, Gary Gale 
75, who was dying from a brain 
tumor. I'm sure it compromised 
his position at that firm, but 
that's just the way Henry was." 

An English and comparative 
literature major at the College 
who dabbled in the fine arts, 
Gawarecki recalls Columbia in 
the early 70s as "a series of 
contradictions in a self-contra¬ 
dictory world, an odd collection 
of counterculturalists, con¬ 
formists, pre-meds, poets, prep¬ 
pies, ethnics, a scad of the polit¬ 
ically and religiously orthodox of 
various persuasions, nihilists 
and no-accounts incongruously 
being called by last names they 
at times barely recognized 
while parsing through the clas¬ 
sics of western thought." 


"I was a scholarship student 
from an industrial town in cen¬ 
tral New York," Gawarecki notes, 
"in high school, I was barely 
challenged to get good grades 
to say nothing of engaging in 
analytic thought, so Columbia 
was an eye-opener. I was initial¬ 
ly scared to death. But the expe¬ 
rience remolded me in a fashion 
that l had never foreseen. I 
emerged humbled, scarred, but 
equipped with the beginnings of 
a disciplined mind." 

Gawarecki lists "Arthur Danto 
and his wonderfully facile mind; 
Margaret Mead; Kenneth Koch, 
who put me through poetry imi¬ 
tations thus teaching me the 
raw mechanics of the art; and 
Stefan Sharff, with whom I never 
studied but proved a lifelong 
friend" as influential professors. 
But, "looking back, it wasn't the 
brilliant and showy but the less 
obvious doing the least glorious 
of work to whom l owe most. 
Anita Parzenczewski (Freshman 
Seminar) made me a writer. She 
fought with me until I mastered 
the concept of the paragraph. 
That l was a frustrated teenager 


in over my head and willing to 
call it quits only fueled her fur¬ 
ther. She was unrelenting — I 
stayed and graduated on time 
because I was afraid to contra¬ 
dict her faith in me." 

After graduation, Gawarecki 
spent three years studying 
stone carving, a talent picked 
up at Columbia under Minoru 
Niizuma, at the Art Students 
League. He returned to Colum¬ 
bia and earned an M.l.A. 
degree from SIPA in 1991. 

Gawarecki started writing 
fiction seriously about 12 years 
ago, after earlier forays into 
freelance journalism in the '80s. 
He has an unpublished novel, 
tentatively titled Virgin Land, a 
dark view of the spiritual isola¬ 
tion he views as so much a part 
of American identity. 

Gawarecki and his partner, 
Martha Hayes, associate profes¬ 
sor of English at Gateway Com¬ 
munity College, live in New 
Haven, Conn. They met in 
Krakow, Poland, in summer 
2005, where Gawarecki was tak¬ 
ing a TESOL certification course. 
Gawarecki has a 17-year-old 
son, John, a student at NYC's 
Stuyvesant H.S. and an aspiring 
writer, from a previous marriage. 

Gawarecki noted "the seem¬ 
ing appropriateness that my 
work would be noticed at the 
place that helped mold me into 
something hardly recognizable 
from the working class kid who 
wandered into Morningside 
Heights 34 years ago ... The 
intellectual life at Columbia 
was phenomenal and while the 
institution is largely responsi¬ 
ble, it was the people l remem¬ 
ber most. Many still are close 
friends. Some impacted the 
way l viewed the world, then 
moved on. Others, like Henry, 
still cast long shadows, a sad 
reminder that the richness of 
an institution is an insufficient 
shield against the harshness 
and emptiness that can be 
American life." 
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You guessed it — Abbe was "The 
Man" when they appeared in 
D.C. (Mick and Abbe — talk 
about a clash of egos!) 

There you have it — Rocky 
Mountain high and high ambi¬ 
tion. We may be only 500 guys, 
but we seem to cover it all. Let me 
know what you are up to — it all 
seems to fit into our "crazy quilt"! 


75 


Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073-1067 


rcnl6@columbia.edu 


Gene Davis and Ira Malin 
attended the Columbia College 
Fund Leadership Conference at 
SIPA in September. At one point. 
Gene "left the room at an inap¬ 
propriate time" (according to 
Ira), and so Ira accepted, on 
behalf of the class, an award for 
the most unrestricted dollars 
raised by a class last year! Con¬ 
gratulations to all of us! 

Ira and his daughters, Allison 
and Beth; Steve Jacobs and his 
daughter, Michele; Bob Schnei¬ 
der and his wife, Regina (Mul- 
lahy); Terry Mulry and Randy 
Nichols and his partner, Terry 
Kile, met at the big tent barbeque 
at Homecoming at Baker Field in 
October. Regina and Bob's son, 
John, was at the game, but spent 
all his time with his Penn friends 
and other alums! Fran Minarik 
tried to attend, but he was in 
rehearsals of the orchestra for the 
Broadway show In My Life. Dave 
Gawarecki made it to Homecom¬ 
ing, but not early enough to meet 
the rest of the crew in the Big 
Tent. [See box for more on Dave.] 

Bob, Regina and daughter Meg 
were up early the morning after 
Homecoming to participate in the 
American Cancer Society's Mak¬ 
ing Strides Against Breast Cancer 
walk on Long Island. 

Hannah Selinger '02, Neil 
Selinger's daughter, is a colum¬ 
nist for the Internet magazine 
Raw Story (www.rawstory.com). 
Last year, she did a piece arguing 
that Martha Stewart got what she 
deserved. Apparently, a producer 
from the TV newsmagazine A 
Current Affair picked it up from 
an Internet search and contacted 
Hannah for the show's upcoming 
segment on why people hate 
Martha. [Hannah made her CCT 
debut in the November issue 
with a profile of Ben Appen '92 
and Leslie Chang '92.] 

In closing, a clarification from 
me. At Homecoming, I heard 
from several classmates that the 
word on the street is that I am an 
active Log Cabin Republican. 
NOT! Right color, wrong party! 
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Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing and 
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Stanford University 
450 Serra Mall 
Building 460, Room 223C 
Stanford, CA 94305-2085 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Nick Iverson '73 read the July 
Class Notes entry about Monte 
Elias, who was Nick's roommate 
when Monte was a freshman and 
Nick was a junior, and wonders 
whether Monte might get in 
touch with him. "Since I haven't 
seen or spoken to him in 30 
years, even though you said he 
was interested in hearing from 
Class of '75ers, I'm hoping an old 
Class of '73 still will be allowed 
to reach out to him." So Monte, if 
you're out there, drop Nick a 
line: nicholas.iversen@ey.com. 

Another classmate who, like 
Monte, started out with the Class 
of '75 but graduated with us, is 
Steven Goldleaf: "I graduated in 
'76 because I was trying to writ¬ 
ing a poetic opus in ottava rima 
for Ann Douglas's senior seminar 
in gender, took an incomplete 
and missed graduating on time." 
Steven's oldest daughter, Eliza¬ 
beth Lee Goldleaf, entered 
Barnard this fall. 

Charles Martin is a writer liv¬ 
ing in Seattle with his wife, 
Catherine, and son, Toby. His 
crime novel is making the rounds 
of New York publishers, and his 
12-year stint as host of a jazz 
radio program in Hong Kong 
recently ended. Cathy teaches 
music, and Toby, he's proud to 
say, is carrying on the music tra¬ 
dition with piano and cello. 

Baruch (Barney) Schwartz 
returned to the United States on 
sabbatical from Hebrew Universi¬ 
ty of Jerusalem in 2003-04. He 
served as a visiting professor of 
Hebrew Bible, first at UC Davis 
and then at Harvard. He also visit¬ 
ed Momingside Heights to give a 
lecture at Jewish Theological Sem¬ 
inary. Now that he's back in Israel, 
he welcomes any Columbians 
coming over to get in touch with 
him: bjs38@columbia.edu. 

Roy Plotnick is a professor of 
paleontology at the University of 
Illinois at Chicago, where he has 
been on the faculty since 1982. 
"My interest in paleontology 
goes back to my freshman year at 
Columbia, when I was lucky to 


get a work study job with Niles 
Eldredge '65 at the American 
Museum of Natural History. I 
keep in contact with fellow pale¬ 
ontologist David Jablonski '74 
and Kenneth Ropiak '76E. (As a 
geology major, I ended up spend¬ 
ing a lot of time with engineers.)" 
Roy is married to Deborah Stew¬ 
art and has two sons, Daniel and 
Jonathan. He misses the gang 
from the 8th floor of John Jay and 
will never get used to the renam¬ 
ing of Livingston. "Did you 
know," Roy adds, "that Sam 
('Hoishies!') Steinberg is now 
considered an important 'out¬ 
sider' artist?" 

In fact, I did know about Sam 
("I got Hoishey bars here!") 
Steinberg's artistic fame. See the 
summer 1996 Folk Art Magazine 
for an article about him. And if 
you have a piece of Sam's art 
from the old days, and somehow 
I still do, get it framed and on the 
wall right away. 

Mark Stabinski retired from 
governmental service and the War¬ 
den Office of Essex County (New 
Jersey) in 2002, after 27 years of 
employment. He's presently 
engaged in the research and writ¬ 
ing of traditionalist Roman 
Catholic subject matter. "My focus 
involves the investigation of allega¬ 
tions connective to diabolical infes¬ 
tation, oppression and possession." 
His wife of 28 years, Nancy, cele¬ 
brated her 25th year as a R.N. and 
is assistant director of nursing at 
The Little Nursing Home, a long¬ 
term care facility in Montclair, N.J. 
Their eldest son, Eric, graduated 
from the Essex County Police 
Academy in Cedar Grove, N.J., in 
June. Eric's successful graduation 
came after an 18-month-long battle 
with advanced and aggressive 
Non-Hodgkins Lymphoma. "Our 
family essentially lived at Memori¬ 
al Sloan-Kettering's Cancer Center 
from September 2003 through Jan¬ 
uary 2005. Eric now serves our 
local citizenry as a Nutley, N.J., 
municipal police officer." Their 
youngest son, Adam, is in his 
senior year at Nutley H.S. and will 
graduate in June. Adam is the 
founder, lead singer and song¬ 
writer of a progressive rap-metal 
band known locally as Bad 
Inflewinse; you can sample their 
music at www.myspace.com/ 
piecesofliberty. 

After graduating from Stanford 
Law in 1983, Samuel Hurwitz 
began practicing at Brenner, 
Saltzman & Wallman in New 
Haven. His work includes income 
tax planning, estate planning and 
corporate work for closely held 
businesses. He lives in North 
Haven with his wife, Laura (who 
attended Barnard for two years 
before transferring to Yale). Laura 


is a writer specializing in travel 
books and children's pictorial 
adventure stories, with hopes of 
publishing a novel for adults. 
They have six children, aged 22, 
20,16 (triplets) and 12. "Our trav¬ 
el includes an annual vacation in 
Nantucket, where we ran into 
Matt Feller and his family a cou¬ 
ple of years ago. He and his wife 
let us borrow a book, but we did 
not return it, as we did not see 
them again. I hope they had 
already read it. My interests 
include tennis, squash, soccer and 
occasionally trying to complete 
some kind of home improvement. 
Other than Matt, I cannot remem¬ 
ber running into any other class¬ 
mate in recent years, though I did 
speak to Bob Herbert on the tele¬ 
phone a couple of years ago." 

Jeffrey Malkan is the director of 
the legal writing program at SUNY 
Buffalo law school. After receiving 
a Ph.D. in English from SUNY 
Stony Brook, he obtained a law 
degree from Stanford. After several 
years in private practice, he went 
back into teaching in laws schools 
at the University of Georgia, 
Chicago-Kent and St. John's before 
arriving in Buffalo five years ago. 
As a law professor, he teaches 
copyright law and does scholar¬ 
ship on legal issues pertaining to 
authorship and personality. "I'd 
like to remember my best friend 
from college, the multi-talented 
and charismatic Duncan Brown, a 
member of our class (although he 
technically graduated in 77) who 
passed away in 1990." 

Mike Imperiale is a professor 
of microbiology and immunology 
at the University of Michigan 
Medical School, studying viruses. 
He recently was appointed to the 
National Science Advisory Board 
for Biosecurity, which is advising 
the executive branch of the feder¬ 
al government on issues relating 
to possible misuse of biomedical 
research results by terrorists. His 
son, Chris (21), is majoring in 
accounting at Michigan State. 
("Anyone looking for an intern to 
work next summer, give me a 
holler.") His older daughter, 

Jenny (17) is a senior in high 
school, hopes to play soccer at the 
collegiate level, and has some 
coaches who are interested in her. 
His youngest, Amanda (14), is in 
her sophomore year. He shares 
the following reminiscence: 
"Someone who also has a kid 
applying to college was asking 
me if it was true that Columbia 
requires a swimming test. I said 
that I certainly had to take one as 
part of a more comprehensive fit¬ 
ness test and assumed that peo¬ 
ple still do. It brought back mem¬ 
ories of the old pool and of the 
interesting PE classes those of us 
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who passed the test got to take, 
like bowling in Ferris Hall. It's 
ironic: Here I am at a Big 10 insti¬ 
tution where the students don't 
even have to take PE!" He hasn't 
heard from any classmates for a 
while and wishes he would. 

And that last sentiment gives 
me a chance to remind you that 
our 30th reunion is June 8-11.1 
attended the 25th (after many years 
away from New York) and had a 
great time. The festivities are worth 
the trip, and there's no better way 
to reconnect with classmates and 
the Columbia community. I strong¬ 
ly recommend coming to the party 
if you can. 


David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 

DeKalb, IL 60115 
dgorman@niu.edu 

Dr. Marty Kutscher is in private 
practice in pediatric neurology in 
White Plains, N.Y. He is happily 
married to Hanky Kutscher '77 
Barnard; their older son is a fresh¬ 
man at Vassar and their younger 
is a high school freshman. Marty 
recently finished his second book. 
Kids in the Syndrome Mix of ADHD, 
LD, Asperger's, Tourette's, Bipolar 
and More! The One-Stop Guide for 
Parents, Teachers, and Other Profes¬ 
sionals. He published ADHD Book: 
Living Right Now! in 2003. Yet a 
third project. Children With 
Seizures, is on press for this fall. 

Lou DeStefano has been a clini¬ 
cal psychologist for 24 years. He 
lives in Cheshire, Conn., and is 
associate director of clinical services 
in adult behavioral health at Rush- 
ford Center in nearby Meriden. In 
addition, he started working last 
year in part-time private practice at 
Shoreline Christian Counseling in 
Madison. Lou became a born-again 
Christian eight years ago and is 
"excited about integrating prayer 
and healing with psychotherapy." 
He is divorced and has two sons. 
Nicholas (21) is a senior in the 
School of Engineering at the Uni¬ 
versity of Connecticut at Storrs; he 
is engaged ("I guess since I am 50," 
Lou adds, "I am old enough to 
have a son who's engaged!" (I 
don't think I will ever be old 
enough — not that it would mat¬ 
ter.) Zachary (16) is a junior in high 
school, has his driver's license "and 
is really pleased with his new part- 
time job as a pizza delivery boy." 

Lou admits that he has been 
out of touch with classmates 
recently. "However, I did see my 
Carman Hall roommate, M. 

Gregg Bloche, on CNN a couple 
of months ago. Gregg is a lawyer 
and a professor at Georgetown 
Law School specializing in the 
legal rights of detainees under the 


Patriot Act who are being held at 
Guantanamo. He was part of a 
panel discussion on the constitu¬ 
tionality of the Patriot Act and 
was advocating for the rights of 
the detainees." This chimes with 
what I have reported in recent 
columns. Lou adds, "The last 30 
years have been kind to Gregg." 

I was especially pleased to 
hear from my old friend. Bill 
Holder. Bill is a doctor in private 
practice and works with the 
Urban League ("and parentheti¬ 
cally the NAACP") in the area of 
education. Bill has a daughter 
now applying to Columbia. 


Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 

New Haven, CT 06511 
mnemerson@snet.net 

Not a great year for the Light Blue 
11, but everything else on campus 
is going great. We're raising lots of 
money, admissions yields are high, 
rankings are tops and you should 
really check out the plans on the 
Web for the new campus additions 
north of 125th Street if you want to 
be impressed by our dear old 
school's big visions for the future. 

Lots of news connected to men 
in uniform. Russell Frazer writes, 
"I have been restoring a bam and 
living in the Pine Barrens of New 
Jersey. I enjoy living in the coun¬ 
try across from the Colliers Mills 
Wildlife Preserve, and I literally 
walk into deer in my backyard, 
along with groundhogs, rabbits, 
foxes, beavers and stray cats. In a 
short while. Fort Monmouth will 
close and I'll be moved to 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds in 
Maryland." 

You will no doubt be bumping 
into David Beazer and giving him 
your belt and shoes, if he is sin¬ 
cere in noting, "I am about to 
complete certification for a 
TSA/Office of Homeland Security 
screener position at La Guardia." 

Chris Duval reflects on the cur¬ 
rent events as well, remarking, 
"Having schooled in one of the 
three cities identified by FEMA for 
disasters, and living in the sub¬ 
urbs of another, makes me want to 
comment about the recent tragedy 
of the third. We studied in our 
Core Curriculum the responses of 
European communities under 
stress: invasions, imperial expan¬ 
sion, religious crisis and class war. 
I hope this gave us the perspective 
to challenge the human response 
in New Orleans. Our federal lead¬ 
ership was incompetent, the gov¬ 
ernor and mayor seemed to want 
to pick fights more than lead, and 
looters brought to mind Thucy¬ 
dides writing about the Athenian 
miscreants during the plague. 




"On a more personal note, you 
had asked about cars a while back 
and mentioned you have a Prius. 
Well, I'm expecting one to come in 
this week, so I'll join you in mini¬ 
mizing my environmental impact." 

My apologies to the indomitable 
Merri Rosenberg '78 Barnard, who 
supplied us with the delightful 
news of Mitch Halpem's wedding 
last month but got left on the Class 
Notes editing room floor. "I was 
delighted to see the mention of 
Mitch and Amy's wedding in the 
last issue of CCT. Would have 
been nice, though, to have been 
noted as the source. So it goes. 
Thanks anyway, and hope that the 
Classes of '78 can coordinate some 
social events for the next reunion." 

Jami, are you and the other 
Barnard potentates listening? Let's 
really do it in 2008 for the 30th! 

Remember our theme for this 
year is, "What I love most about 
Columbia now that I am 50." So 
make sure one of your New Year's 
resolutions is to write to your 
lonely, but still humble, scribe 
with something profound and 
pithy. I dare you. 
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Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., 

Ste 303 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Joe Ferullo, a senior producer for 
Dateline NBC out of Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the Board of Directors 
for the San Damiano Foundation. 
The L.A.-based foundation pro¬ 
duces documentaries about poverty 
in the United States and overseas. 

After receiving his M.B.A. from 
NYU in 1984, Jim Steinberg began 
a 20-year career in marketing, sales 
and management, and now heads 
a division of MediMedia USA, a 
leading provider of marketing 
solutions to pharmaceutical, 
biotechnology and medical device 
clients. Jim's division, High Defini¬ 
tion Medical Solutions, specializes 
in creating credible, visually-based 
educational solutions that help 
facilitate therapeutic innovations 
for medical clinicians. Jim is mar¬ 
ried to Andrea, a Canadian, who 
works in marketing at Lord & Tay¬ 
lor. They have two sons, Gordon 
(13) and Wyatt (10), and live just 
north of the Upper West Side in 
Irvington, N.Y., on the Hudson. 

For the past three years, Peter 
Greiff has lived in Madrid and 
worked in international media 
relations for Santander, the big 
Spanish banking group. Before 
Madrid, Peter was a financial 
journalist in London, Brussels and 
New York, first for Dow Jones 
and, in the final years in London, 
the Wall Street Journal's online 


arm, www.wsj.com. He has a 
daughter, Lara (4). 

Ethan Heisler is managing 
director with Citigroup in the fixed 
income division. "I am a senior 
relationship manager for financial 
institutions. I live in Great Neck 
with my wife, son (13), daughters 
(11 and 7) and dog, who thinks 
she's the fourth child." 

Perry Kamel is a gastroenterol¬ 
ogist at Northwestern Memorial 
Hospital in Chicago. His wife. Dr. 
Elena M. Kamel (nee Cudkowicz 
'80 Barnard) is an Ob-Gyn at 
Northwestern. They have three 
children, Jonathan and Leslie (11) 
and Aaron (8). 

Howard Goldschmidt is chief 
of cardiology at Valley Hospital 
in Ridgewood, N.J. He was inter¬ 
viewed on WCBS radio. When 
not at work or on the air, Howie 
competes in triathlons, 10K races 
and half-marathons. His wife, 
Debbie, practices immigration 
law in Manhattan. His daughter, 
Alyssa, is a sophomore at Cor¬ 
nell. Ari is 16 and Noah is 10. 

Since 1979, Doug Chertow has 
lived in Israel. He and his wife, 
Layla, celebrated their 27th 
anniversary in June 2005. They 
have two children. Known by his 
Hebrew name, Shimon Chertow, 
he is a lawyer, practicing since 
receiving his law degree from Tel 
Aviv University in 1983. A partner 
at one of the top firms in Israel, 
Naschitz, Brandes & Co., Shimon 
specializes mainly in intellectual 
property law — from high tech to 
low tech — and product liability 
litigation, mostly for multination¬ 
al clients. He went to school 
thinking he would become a 
judge but has found the private 
practice too engulfing and excit¬ 
ing to leave. Shimon attended a 
meeting of Columbia alumni in 
Israel a few years ago and came 
away inspired. He thinks often of 
Columbia, especially when con¬ 
ducting cases in the Supreme 
Court of Israel. Shimon visits the 
United States frequently for busi¬ 
ness and family gatherings. 

Daniel Kaplan has lived in 
Oregon for 17 years. His first nine 
years were in Eugene, where his 
wife, Marianne Koch Ph.D. ('88 
GSAS) was on the University of 
Oregon faculty. For the last eight 
years, he has been in Portland and 
most of that time worked in gov¬ 
ernment, mainly for the state but 
also for Portland's Multnomah 
County. Daniel has served as 
deputy administrator of the state's 
Senior and Disabled Services Divi¬ 
sion and CFO for the Multnomah 
County Health Department, the 
state's largest provider of medical 
care to the Medicaid-eligible and 
uninsured populations. "During 
the last year, I left government 
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and started a business consulting 
with health plans interested in 
providing integrated acute and 
long-term care services to people 
who are eligible for Medicare and 
Medicaid. Marianne and I have 
two children, Moses (15) and 
Mimi (12). We spend a lot of time 
with our children, with friends 
and at our synagogue." 

After his B.A., Jeff Frieden 
received a Ph.D. in political sci¬ 
ence from Columbia in 1984. He 
is in the government department 
at Harvard, where his specializa¬ 
tion is the politics of internation¬ 
al and monetary relations. Jeff 
and his wife, Anabela Costa, live 
in Brookline, Mass., with their 
son, Alexander (9). 

Jamie Kitman is a member of 
the New York and New Jersey 
bars. His company. The Homblow 
Group USA, started managing 
rock bands in 1987. Clients have 
included They Might Be Giants, 
OK Go, Violent Femmes, Meat 
Puppets, Yo La Tengo, Pere Ubu, 
The Las, Beautiful South, Freedy 
Johnston and Chainsaw Kittens. 

Jamie also is New York bureau 
chief and columnist for Automo¬ 
bile Magazine, U.S. editor/colum¬ 
nist for England's CAR magazine 
and a contributor to GQ, The 
Nation, The New York Times, Los 
Angeles Times, Harper's and public 
radio. He wrote his first anti-SUV 
op-ed piece for the Times in 1994. 
Jamie won the IRE award for 
"Secret History of Lead" in The 
Nation, documenting the addition 
of lead to gasoline by General 
Motors, Standard Oil of New Jer¬ 
sey and DuPont. He is writing a 
book on this topic for Simon & 
Schuster. Jamie has two children. 

Robert Klapper: "For those of 
us still worrying about the effects 
of Y2K, it now has been six years 
and no crisis yet; this is a joke for 
all of you who are affixed to your 
computers 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

"On one of my recent trips to 
Columbia to visit my daughter. 
Class of 2008 (it's still surreal to 
even say those words), I took my 
wife to the Hungarian Pastry Shop 
for a croissant, coffee and orange 
marmalade jelly. I was immediate¬ 
ly transported to 30 years ago 
when I indulged in that exact 
delight before my first CC final. 

It's amazing what tasting the cam¬ 
pus can do to bring you back. 

"Having been your class corre¬ 
spondent for more than a year 
and a half, it really has been great 
to beat the bushes to get many of 
you to write in. It really is worth 
it, particularly to learn that Jamie 
Kitman manages a group called 
Chainsaw Kittens. God bless you, 
Jamie, for all that you do. 

"Keep in touch." 


Michael Brown 

669 Yorktown PI. 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
mcb58@columbia.edu 

I want to wish everyone good 
fortune in the New Year and 
trust that all had a happy and 
healthy holiday season. In early 
October, the Columbia Alumni 
Association hosted an event at 
the Museum of Modern Art [see 
November Around the Quads]. 
David Walker and I had a won¬ 
derful evening wandering 
through MOMA's phenomenal 
collection. David is active in the 
Alumni Association and with the 
United Way of New York. 

Homecoming Weekend com¬ 
menced at Faculty House on Fri¬ 
day with a panel discussion on the 
future of Columbia athletics, mod¬ 
erated by Bill Campbell '62. Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger and Athlet¬ 
ics Director M. Dianne Murphy 
discussed the program in detail. 
Their message is clear: Columbia 
is serious about athletics; the Uni¬ 
versity is supportive financially 
and the Board of Trustees is inter¬ 
ested in the program. 

Former soccer great John 
McElany attended. John teaches 
at the prestigious Dwight School 
in NYC and has been successful 
coaching basketball with the 
boys and girls programs. AJ 
Sabatelle and I attended the 
Football Kickoff Dinner, where 
we honored longtime equipment 
manager Frank Dobbins, who 
recently passed away. 

The Class of '80 had a great 
showing at the Homecoming 
football game. Eric Blattman, Joe 
Ciulla, Shawn FitzGerald, AJ 
and I agonized over the game 
with Penn but had a wonderful 
day. We met the new baseball 
coach, Brett Boretti, who joined 
us from a successful program at 
Franklin & Marshall. Early indi¬ 
cations are promising. 


The Society of Columbia Grad¬ 
uates held its annual dinner and 
Great Teacher Awards ceremony 
in Low Library. This year, Joe, 
Keith Krasney and Bruce Paul¬ 
son where inducted into the soci¬ 
ety, where the objective is to pro¬ 
mote good fellowship and 
uphold and enhance the best 
interests of Columbia. We had a 
great time. 

Shawn's movie, The Dying 
Gaul, opened to positive reviews 
in early November. This psycho¬ 


logical thriller stars Peter Sars- 
gaard, Campbell Scott and Patri¬ 
cia Clarkson. Fitz has another film 
in the can, so be on the lookout. 

It was great to see Greg Mar- 
poson at the Hamilton Dinner on 
November 17. He is back in NYC 
after an overseas stint with Hypo 
Bank and is a managing director 
at HI Asset Management special¬ 
izing in structure finance, credit 
derivative and alternative invest¬ 
ment. Greg looks forward to see¬ 
ing classmates at some basketball 
games. 

The Inaugural Columbia Ath¬ 
letics Hall of Fame Ceremony 
will be held on Saturday, Febru¬ 
ary 18. Please check out 
www.gocolumbialions.com for 
details. 

I hope to see you at a basket¬ 
ball game, and send me an e-mail 
to let me know what you're up to. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
td2l65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 

DEVELOPMENT Paul Staller 
ps2247@columbia.edu 
212-870-2194 
Jeff Pundyk 

20 E. 35th St., Apt. 8D 
New York, NY 10016 
jpimdyk@yahoo.com 

Indulge me for a paragraph or 
two as I beat the drum on behalf 
of our 25th reunion, June 8-11. 
First, a confession: I've never been 
to one of our reunions. That said, 

I am looking forward to attending 
this one. Why? Because I have 
unfinished business with many of 
you. It's been 25 years, and it's 
time to put some things to rest 
once and for all. For example: 

Steve McPartland: Patti 
Smith's version of Because the 
Night is a million times better 


than Springsteen's. 

Ed Klees: Anne is clearly the 
hotter of the Wilson sisters. 
(Google "Heart" and prepare to 
feel very old.) 

Kevin Fay: Those girls were 
definitely 18. Right? 

Bill Bensing '81E: Nobody can 
drink a gallon of milk in an hour. 

To the rest of you: Be there — I 
have a long list of things to settle. 

Our reunion committee — led 
by Sean D'Arcy and with the 
guidance of Dan Albohn, Jean- 


Marie Atamian, Vincent Bailey, 
AJ Bosco, Kevin Costa, Paul 
Feinman, Rich Gentile, Tom 
Glocer, Howard Hoffman, 
Theodore Johnson, Steve Klein, 
Brian Krisberg, Doug Lederman, 
Jay Lee, John Luisi, Marc Mazur, 
William McGrath, Orlando 
Pola-Rivera, Randy Quarles, 
Harlan Simon, John Stroll, Lee 
Tablewski, Dan Tamkin, Ray 
Warner and as himself, me — has 
been hard at work putting 
together the program. 

I can assure you of a few 
things — the program is thought¬ 
ful and varied, with activities on- 
campus and off. There will be 
events that spouses will be able 
to tolerate and that kids will 
enjoy. And, the committee's main 
goal has been to create opportu¬ 
nities for us to suck in our guts 
and hang out together, to look 
back at events — real and imag¬ 
ined — of 25 years ago and to 
grossly exaggerate our accom¬ 
plishments since then. ("Class of 
'81" trusses will be available for a 
small fee.) 

Based on the early returns, 
we're on track for an unprece¬ 
dented turnout (well, my atten¬ 
dance will be unprecedented, at 
least) so do come. You will not be 
stuck standing awkwardly at a 
cocktail party avoiding eye con¬ 
tact with eight guys you've never 
seen before. I promise. 

Mike Greer is a guy with 
enough stories to fill the whole 
Reunion Weekend. He has been 
busy collecting military campaign 
ribbons and academic degrees. 
Mike writes: "I joined the Marine 
Corps after graduation, stayed on 
active duty about four years and 
then joined the reserves. I've been 
serving on active duty for the past 
2 \ years at U.S. Central Command 
in Tampa in support of the Global 
War on Terror (GWOT). I'm an 
infantry colonel and have served 
for several months in Iraq, 
Afghanistan and a few Middle 
Eastern countries, primarily as a 
team leader and strategic planner. 
I'm chief of staff of the combined 
planning group at United States 
Central Command and work with 
a bright group of international 
officers working GWOT strategy 
and planning issues. It's interest¬ 
ing and rewarding work. Through 
the years. I've slowly worked my 
way up the totem pole and had 
combat tours in the Gulf War and 
Bosnia during the Kosovo Con¬ 
flict. I've enjoyed most of it, and 
learned a great deal about the role 
force plays in international 
affairs." 

But wait, there's more. While 
the rest of us were sleeping in, 

Mike was busy picking up degrees 
at Harvard (two), Stanford (two, 


Greg Marposon ’8o is a managing director at HI Asset 
Management, specializing in structure finance, credit 
derivative and alternative investment. 
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includes a Ph.D.), Oxford (one) 
and the U.S. Army War College 
(one). "My interest lies in ethics, 
specifically, applied ethics and the 
teaching of it. Understanding how 
young folks develop morally and 
what can be done to improve 
behavior are my primary areas of 
interest. I taught a bit at Stanford 
while pursuing the Ph.D. and look 
forward to doing more in this area 
when I leave active duty." 

Got that, you slackers? Now, 
pass the Cheese Doodles and the 
remote control. 

Two classmates report from 
London. John Geanuracos has 
been living there for 17 years with 
his wife, Janine, and daughters, 
Maria and Allegra. He recently 
took a job at BT as v.p., strategy. 

"If this be old, it be sweet," says 
he. (After all those years in Eng¬ 
land, John seems to have picked 
up a touch of "The Bard.") 

Tom Glocer also checked in 
from London. When last we saw 
Tom, he was photographed 
cavorting with some fellow alum¬ 
ni in France [November CCT]. 

Tom sets the record straight: "I 
live in London with my Finnish 
wife, Maarit, and kids — Walter 
(5) and Mariana (7), with a new 
puppy (yes, a dog) on the way. 

"I am CEO of Reuters Group 
pic, a position I've held for four 
years. The company is global, 
with 15,000 employees and a mar¬ 
ket cap of more than $10 billion. 
Prime business is information and 
transaction systems for financial 
services firms as well as news for 
the media. I stay in touch with a 
core group of Columbians, includ¬ 
ing Steve Klein, David Wasser- 
man, Joe Tortorici, Charles 
O'Byme, Charles Murphy and 
Steve Modell." 

A bit closer to home, John 
Leland has roamed from Morn- 
ingside Heights to as far as 
Brooklyn before landing in the 
East Village, with his wife, Risa 
Gerson '79 Barnard, and son, Jor¬ 
dan. John is a long-time New York 
Times reporter and author of Hip: 
The History, now available in 
paperback wherever fine books 
are sold. 

And what could be hipper than 
blogging, you ask? When not 
busy as editor of www.cfo.com, 
Dave Cook has been writing a 
blog. New York Food, (http:// 
newyorkfood.blogspot.com) 
about his culinary explorations. 
Here's a reminder of what most of 
us have been craving these past 
25 years: "Tom's Diner: The out¬ 
side of Tom's looks the same as 
ever (see it in reruns, as the exteri- 
of Monk's on Seinfeld ); the inside 
has put on a few airs (souvenir 
menus for sale). Close to Colum¬ 
bia, though, and you can meet 


interesting folks at the counter. 

For breakfast, my pastrami omelet 
($7.65) was well-studded with 
meat, albeit on the dry side. Rye 
toast and coffee ($1.50) were fine." 

Pastrami omelet? Dave, do get 
your cholesterol checked ASAP. 

George Spessot offers this 
round-up of celebrity anesthesiol¬ 
ogists sightings: "I'm an attending 
anesthesiologist at Hospital for 
Joint Diseases Orthopaedic Insti¬ 
tute on the Lower East Side, a 
mere peon after a multiple-year 
stint as director of department at a 
couple of other hospitals in the 
area. I recently finished co-writing 
a chapter in a textbook and am 
padding my retirement fund. I rub 
elbows with Robert Meislin, an 
orthopedist at the Joint, and every 
once in a while bump into Lou 
Brusco, fellow anesthesiologist, at 
some of our meetings. I ran into 
Mike Mercandetti one day out¬ 
side of church. And I think I saw 
Scott Plotkin's picture in the latest 
issue of Sphere (the NYS Society of 
Anesthesiologists magazine). 

"I was at Columbia quite a bit 
last summer. My oldest son, Gre¬ 
gory (17), was taking a filmmak¬ 
ing seminar in Dodge, and I had 
my fill of the apple strudel at the 
Hungarian Pastry Shop, one of 
the few remaining vestiges of 
days gone by. I took him to V&T 
as well... Ah, the memories!" 

George and his wife, Linda, 
have two other children. Erica 
(15), and Nicky (11). You can reach 
him at gspessotmd@aol.com. 

Stuart Apfel founded the Bris¬ 
tol Haven Foundation, a non-profit 
organization to help people with 
serious unbeatable disorders to 
find appropriate experimental 
therapeutic options. Stuart trained 
as a neurologist and was an associ¬ 
ate professor of neurology at 
Albert Einstein for 10 years before 
leaving to do research in the phar¬ 
maceutical industry. In addition to 
the foundation, Stuart runs Paral¬ 
lax Clinical Research, a consulting 
firm. He is married to Sari, and has 
five children, Chaim, Avi, Shira, 
Ariella and Rivka, ages 11-20. 

Sad news: Howard Stark died 
suddenly, on August 8. His 
widow, Delois, writes: "Howard 
started having seizures about 
five years ago. He was alone 
when he died, so his death was 
unwitnessed. After an extensive 
autopsy, it was concluded that he 
died of this disorder, probably a 
cardiac arrest due to cardiac 
arrhythmia from a seizure." 

I asked Delois about the signifi¬ 
cance of Howard's email name, 
venividivici2000@aol.com: "As for 
the screen name, 'I came; I saw; I 
conquered,' simply put, it is how 
he viewed his life. There was no 
evidence that he would die at 


such an early age, but he touched 
so many lives and in his short life 
he lived it to the fullest, profes¬ 
sionally and personally." 

Howard practiced internal 
medicine in the emergency room 
and the ambulatory care medical 
clinic of Kings County Medical 
Center/Downstate. He and Delois 
lived in Brooklyn with their chil¬ 
dren, Tremaine (21), Ariel (16) and 
Howard Anthony (13). You can 
reach Delois through venividivici 
2000@aol.com. 

And finally, I share this pithy 
exchange between me and Gil 
Atzmon, which proves that a) 
somebody reads this stuff and b) I 
know nothing. 

Gil: "The most important infor¬ 
mation about Ed Kelly was left out 
[of your last Class Notes]: Does he 
still have his African Grey Parrot?" 

Me: "I'll have our crack team of 
investigative reporters get on that 
— but that would be one very old 
parrot, no?" 

Gil: "African Grey Parrots can 
live up to 80 years. If still alive, 
Ed's parrot would be close to 30 
years old. I have a 9-year-old 
African Grey. I have friends with a 
27-year-old African Grey that they 
brought with them from South 
Africa." 

Me: "<Silence.>" 

Please note these bits of house¬ 
keeping: If you'd like to update or 
add your contact info for the alum¬ 
ni database, you can do so here: 
https: / /alumni.columbia.edu/ 
secure / sl_5 .html. 

And, as always, I will accept 
with nary so much as a raised 
eyebrow whatever tall tales you 
can devise to explain your where¬ 
abouts during the past 25 years, 
via jpimdyk@yahoo.com. 
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Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 


weisman@comcast.net 


Greetings, gentlemen. Just in case 
any member of a later class is 
wondering, prior to 1982, when 
Checker Cabs roamed the earth, 
and Columbia was a national 
sport powerhouse (at least in soc¬ 
cer), the College was an all-male 
institution. Consequently, one 
can be PC while addressing only 
the Gentlemen. 

Last month, yours truly had the 
existential-crisis-provoking oppor¬ 
tunity of attending the Homecom¬ 
ing game with his 15-year-old 
daughter. Sitting in Lawrence A. 
Wien Stadium, surrounded by 
Classes '06 through '09, it was as 
though I'd never left. The Lions 
were bravely embracing their fate, 
the band was as smart-assed as 
ever and I still was able to sum¬ 


mon residual angst over some 
long-completed reading assign¬ 
ment. After the game, we headed 
back to campus (on the signifi¬ 
cantly cleaner 1 train) where we 
attended a gathering of class 
scribes. It was an amazing oppor¬ 
tunity to meet CCT correspon¬ 
dents from classes ranging from 
'49 to '05. Despite the age differ¬ 
ences, it was like getting together 
with a group of old friends. 

Thanks to Eric Laursen for send¬ 
ing in such an interesting report last 
issue. Additionally I'd like to 
encourage the rest of you to follow 
suit (weisman@comcast.net); it'll 
save me having to track you down 
like dogs. Cheers! 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

I was honored to have Professor 
Karl-Ludwig Selig join my family 
for dinner to celebrate the Jewish 
New Year. He spoke Italian with 
my father, greeted my babysitter 
in her local language, Tagalot, 
and reviewed the Spanish trans¬ 
lations we are using on our new 
bilingual line of Sesame Street 
baby products under the label 
Plaza Sesamo. 

Brian Lazarow: "My family and 
I moved to Pennsylvania from 
Florida. We are glad to be closer to 
NYC and relatives, as we are from 
the Northeast and are looking for¬ 
ward to a change in seasons! We 
visited NYC and campus this 
summer, where we stayed at Inter¬ 
national House. That was an expe¬ 
rience that brought back some 
memories ... Since I am working 
in Wilmington, Del., I joined the 
Wilmington Rowing Center, 
where I row recreationally. I have 
been rowing since graduating 
Columbia (where I coxed and 
rowed). In Tampa, I rowed recre¬ 
ationally for 15 years. I look for¬ 
ward to getting into racing shape 
by the spring, probably light¬ 
weight masters or a mixed boat. I 
relocated with JP Morgan Chase, 
where I am a v.p. - senior project 
manager in Information Technolo¬ 
gy (card services) and have 
worked for seven years. My two 
girls have entered the Avon Grove 
School System, where they are in 
first and fourth grade, respective¬ 
ly. My wife, Michele, is from 
Philadelphia. We are looking for 
any alumni close to Chester Coun¬ 
ty, Pa., or Wilmington, Del. 

"When I was in Tampa, I ran 
into Stephen P. Huntley-Robert- 
son, from the College and crew 
team. I also visited with Justin 
Haber in New York during a 
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recent business trip. Thank you 
for keeping up on our classmates 
— it is welcome news when the 
magazine arrives at our house." 

Stuart Levi has four kids, lives 
in Teaneck, N.J., and is a partner 
at the Manhattan law firm Skad- 
den Arps. Stuart has written and 
spoken on numerous Internet and 
e-commerce issues, and each year 
he co-chairs the Practicing Law 
Institute's Internet Law Institute. 
He was named by Chambers USA 
as one of "America's Leading 
Lawyers for Business for 2004—05" 
and by Chambers Global as one 
of the "World's Leading Lawyers" 
in technology transactions for 
2002-03 and 2004-05. In 1999, he 
was selected by Crain's New York 
Business for its list of "Forty 
Under Forty — New York's Ris¬ 
ing Stars," where he was cited for 
his work in Internet law. 

Alex Kurke: "I live in Sudbury, 
in northern Ontario (Canada). 
After college, I attended the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan for graduate 
work in classical studies. From 
there, I went to the University of 
Toronto for my law degree. I am 
an assistant crown attorney, which 
is the Canadian equivalent, I sup¬ 
pose, of an assistant district attor¬ 
ney. I am married, with two sons, 
both in elementary school. I am 
principal bassoon in the Sudbury 
Symphony. On occasion, I teach 
Roman Law at Laurentian Univer¬ 
sity. For a few years in the mid- 
1990s, I taught full-time in the 
Department of Classical Studies at 
Laurentian and served two years 
as department chair. Canadians no 
longer laugh at my accent, but 
Americans do." 

Bruce Abramson: "Thank you 
for giving me so much column 
space to hype my book. Perhaps a 
Columbian or two will even buy it. 
After my book promo, though, 
you go straight into a story about 
East Campus that appears to be 
mine as well. I followed your link, 
and discovered that Bruce Robert¬ 
son posted it; the column omitted 
his last name and the bold typeset. 

I don't know what we do with 
errata, but you might want to cred¬ 
it him with his memories." My 
apologies to Bruce for my error. 

Taylor Smith: "I left a senior 
position at the legal technology 
company TyMetrix to take over 
sales and marketing at a small 
start-up company, CaseKnowl- 
edge. Joining a start-up has been 
fantastically rewarding — every 
day is a blast, every action is a pro¬ 
ject. All five of us at the company 
are committed to making this suc¬ 
cessful and we have a great prod¬ 
uct offering for any organization 
trying to better manage its litiga¬ 
tion portfolios. This new venture 
certainly is keeping me young! 


"Susan Wisbey and I celebrate 
our 15th anniversary this month 
with our children Austin (12), 
Lauren (9) and Caroline (7). We 
continue to call the northern sub¬ 
urbs of Chicago home. Updates 
on our lives can be found at 
www.taylorsmith.biz. I have lost 
touch with Ralph Lane III, 
Nathan Mazur, Michael Pucker, 
Roger Miller, Stephen Hogge 
and many more that I wonder 
about from time to time." 

Kurt Lundgren: "On September 
27, the annual Slater Jett Meyers 
Golf Tournament was held at Dell- 
wood Country Club in New City, 
N.Y. The organization was found¬ 
ed by Glen Meyers '85 and his 
wife, liana '87 Barnard, in memory 
of their son. Slater. Their tireless 
work has aided several organiza¬ 
tions and hundreds of children in 
the New York metro area. There 
was not a dry eye in the house 
when Glen and liana showed us 
all the amazing things that were 
done with the monies they raised 
through their efforts. The fundrais¬ 
er also was a wonderful reunion. 

In attendance were John 
McGivney, Frank Antonelli, Kurt 
Lundgren, Frank Lafaso, Mark 
Wasik, Billy Meade '85, Mike 
Telesca '87, Mike DiChiaro '84 and 
his wife, Rhonda, and John Sterna- 
tis '88. Hopefully, we can see more 
alums out there next fall. Hear that 
Michael (Pyscho) Allen '82, Robert 
'No-hitter' Flock, Paul 'Where's 
first base?' Iaropoli '84, Carmine 
'FBI' Esposito '88, Mark 'Kermy' 
Kerman '83E, Joe 'I can take that 
guy' Yastremski '86, Derek 'I'm 
better than Jeter' Acker '87? 

"Frank Antonelli flew in from 
Charleston, S.C., where he owns 
and manages a golf course when 
he is not traveling around the 
country managing PGA events, 
fundraisers and private golf tour¬ 
naments. John McGivney lives in 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, where 
he is affiliated with Morgan Stan¬ 
ley after spending the last 20 years 
in Japan, Hong Kong and other 
exotic locations under the guise of 
an investment banker. In truth, he 
really worked as a 'CHAOS' con¬ 
trol agent with code name 86. But 
we are not supposed to talk about 
that. Frank Lafaso also lives on 
Long Island and works with Mor¬ 
gan Stanley — hopefully, he won't 
blow John's cover. Billy Meade 
keeps property values high in 
Connecticut, where he is a real 
estate appraiser. Mark Wasik 
keeps corporate America running 
smoothly by supervising high-vol¬ 
ume document assembly. Mike 
DiChiaro recently completed the 
construction of his home in Mah- 
wah, N.J., as well as developing 
properties there in addition to his 
24/7 law practice. "I recently 


formed a law office Thwaites & 
Lundgren, in Elmsford, N.Y. I love 
to read your entries every issue — 
thanks for the work." 

Paul Lemer is a health care mar¬ 
keting consultant in Los Angeles. 
He and his partner, Stephen Reis, a 
cellist and cello teacher, have a 
house in L.A.'s Melrose district. 
Paul recently received an executive 
M.B.A. from UC Irvine and 
promises this is his last degree (he 
earned an M.A. in communications 
from Southern Cal long ago). He 
stays in touch with classmates 
including Andy Gessner and 
Michael Lavine. He also recently 
saw his pal Julia Lisella '83 
Barnard, who lives in Medford, 
Mass., with her husband and two 
children and teaches English at a 
nearby college. 

Ed Joyce and I spoke before I 
left for China, and he told me that 
he and several colleagues were 
rowing again from the Peter Jay 
Sharp Boathouse. Ed rowed crew 
while he attended Columbia. 

While I was in China, Laura 
Butchy (assistant editor of CCT) e- 
mailed a New York Times article 
about Ed's boating accident. Mike 
Catalado '83 was quoted, "College 
crew teams in the city don't really 
go out before daybreak, but these 
guys are businessmen, and to get 
a decent row in before work, you 
have to get out by 6." The Times 
reported "... the crew had begun 
to turn the boat in a wide circle 
when they were struck by a 29- 
foot motorboat shortly after 6 
a.m." Ed and I have since 
exchanged e-mails. He is feeling 
better and greatly appreciates all 
the flowers, cards, e-mails and vis¬ 
itors he has received. A former 
Columbia Lion, current class agent 
and major supporter of Columbia, 
we wish Ed a speedy recovery. 

A recent article on Michael 
Fatale was written by Globe 
columnist Alex Beam, praising 
Fatale's work recovering millions 
of dollars for the state. Following 
are excerpts: 

"It was August 2003 when 
Michael Fatale got a call from his 
friend Bruce Fort. Fort, a lawyer 
for the New Mexico revenue 
department, wanted to know 
whether Fatale, a lawyer for the 
Massachusetts Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, had been following the 
giant MCI bankruptcy case. In 
particular, he said, the counsel 
for the unhappy bondholders 
committee had unearthed the fact 
that MCI (formerly WorldCom) 
had been avoiding state taxes by 
charging its subsidiaries billions 
for the 'foresight of top manage¬ 
ment.' In short, MCI was claim¬ 
ing chief executive Bernie Ebbers' 
brain was worth billions! 

"For Fatale it was a bolt of 


inspiration: 'I felt I was the right 
guy, in the right place, at the 
right time,' he says. 'I knew we 
were going to get a big recovery 
out of these guys.' What that call 
and the dogged persistence of 
Fatale and his colleagues helped 
produce is a massive settlement 
that eventually will return about 
$500 million to nearly 20 states. 
Massachusetts, which led the 18- 
month legal fight, will get an 
estimated $34 million. 

"When Fatale and two bank¬ 
ruptcy lawyers at the Revenue 
Department embarked on their 
journey, it was anything but a sure 
thing. The time for filing tax and 
bankruptcy claims had passed, so 
they went to the Bankruptcy 
Court seeking to extend the dead¬ 
line. And then they started dialing 
for help, calling revenue depart¬ 
ments around the country. Even¬ 
tually so many states were clamor¬ 
ing to get in — 40 at one point — 
that MCI agreed to extend the 
deadline. 'MCI never expected it 
was going to amount to anything,' 
says Fatale, who has spent 13 
years at the department. 'They 
weren't afraid of us. They were 
afraid of the bondholders.' 

"Fatale says MCI tried to pick 
off individual states with low¬ 
ball settlement offers. It was only 
when the Multi-State Tax Com¬ 
mission, a regulatory group, did 
an audit that it became clear how 
much money was at stake. 'There 
were huge numbers — $50 mil¬ 
lion, $40 million, $30 million' per 
state, says Fatale. 'This is when 


Send Us Your 
Class Notes! 

CCT invites all alumni to sub¬ 
mit Class Notes, either direct¬ 
ly to class correspondents or 
to cct@columbia.edu. Please 
remember that our publica¬ 
tion schedule has a signifi¬ 
cant lead time. As a result, 
notes sent to class corre¬ 
spondents or to the CCT 
office may not appear in 
the next issue. For 
example, news received by 
February 17 will be eligible 
for publication in the 
May 2006 CCT. Events 
such as weddings and 
births should be reported 
after the event occurs. 

For privacy reasons, Class 
Notes are accessible online 
via the alumni E-Community 
(https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom) only 
to registered members. 
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we were vindicated.' ... A final 
deal involving about $315 million 
to 15 states is expected shortly." 

Michael Fatale adds, "After 
graduating, I attended Boston Col¬ 
lege Law School. Apart from my 
work on the WorldCom/MCI mat¬ 
ter, I am the author of four post¬ 
law school law review articles, 
three of which address issues of 
state taxation. My state tax articles 
have been cited in five state tax 
cases, several state tax casebooks 
and treatises, and even a policy 
paper authored by New Hamp¬ 
shire Senator John Sununu, Jr. I am 
a frequent speaker at national and 
regional state tax conferences. As 
the Globe article notes, there were a 
lot of states involved in the World¬ 
Com matter, and therefore there 
were a lot of state tax contacts in 
the other states. Coincidentally, the 
state tax contact in Pennsylvania, 
who is with the Attorney General's 
office, was Chris Momjian, brother 
of Bruce and cousin of Mark, who 
were in our class. I am married 
and live in Waltham with my wife, 
Stacy, who is a 1985 graduate of 
Mount Holyoke. I still root for the 
New York teams and against the 
Boston teams even after all these 
years. That used to be easy in my 
early days of living in Boston, but 
is not so easy anymore ..." 

Wayne Root's book. Millionaire 
Republican, after only three weeks 
out, was going into its fifth print¬ 
ing. It was the No. 2 best-seller at 
Amazon Personal Finance — 
behind only Rich Dad, Poor Dad 
(one of the best-selling books of all 
time!). Wayne reports that Spike 
TV is launching his new prime¬ 
time TV series, King of Vegas. The 
winner gets $1 million. Wayne is 
executive producer and star. 


Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 
Jamaica, NY 11430 
dennis@berklay.com 

Wayne Weddington always was 
a stylish guy, wearing only the 
finest fashions on campus while 
most of us stuck to chinos and 
jeans. So I suppose it should not 
have been a shock when this 
well-dressed hedge fund manag¬ 
er was spotted in the September 
issue of Esquire magazine, model¬ 
ing for Armani and Cartier. 

Bonne chance to Greg Delig- 
disch on his appointment as man¬ 
aging director of Sopexa USA, an 
international marketing and com¬ 
munications agency specializing in 
French wine promotion, amongst 
other high profile projects. 

Jonathan Duitch and mishpocha 
recently traveled from their home 


in Israel to tour the western Unit¬ 
ed States. As a educator and 
licensed guide, Jon takes groups 
yearly to Poland to explore the 
rich Jewish community that 
thrived there until the Holocaust. 

For only the second time in 10 
years — and despite living only 
five miles from each other! — 
yours truly bumped into Ed 
Mangiarotti. Having stayed in 
great shape and appearing ready 
to suit up again for the Lions, Ed 
was spotted one week after 
Homecoming proudly sporting a 
Columbia football sweater. Liv¬ 
ing on Long Island with his fami¬ 
ly, he is establishing an educa¬ 
tional software company. 

And speaking of school spirit, 
thanks for taking time to consid¬ 
er giving to Columbia College. 
Having had the opportunity to 
represent our class at the 2006 
Columbia College Fund Leader¬ 
ship Conference, I learned that 
Columbia now is considered 
"hot," attracting the best and the 
brightest (it's arguable whether 
most of us would be accepted 
now!). The value of your diplo¬ 
ma continues to skyrocket... so 
think of yourself as having got¬ 
ten in on the ground floor! 

Think about how Columbia 
helped you, think about how 
Columbia may help you, and 
others, in days to come, and 
thanks for giving generously. 


Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 

jw@whitecoffee.com 

Thanks to all of you who write in 
and share your updates with the 
class; I am not always good about 
sending an individual e-mail to 
you, but I could not do my job 
without you! More importantly, 
whenever I see someone, he or 
she comments about how much 
they appreciate the updates. 

Fred Conley joined Genworth 
Financial in a new position as pres¬ 
ident of its recently formed Institu¬ 
tional Retirement Group. Fred 
joined Genworth with 20 years of 
financial services and benefits con¬ 
sulting experience. Most recently, 
he served as e.v.p. of institutional 
sales at CitiStreet, the second 
largest 401 (k) service provider in 
the industry. Previously, Fred was 
a regional v.p. with American 
Express Retirement Services. He 
also was a business development 
consultant with Hewitt Associates 
and began his career with UNUM. 

John Ruvane, who believes he 
may hold the distinction of being 
the only combination wrestler/ 
glee club member in the class. 




along with his wife, Sharon and 
their kids, Patrick (10), Katie (9) 
and Bridget (7), have spent the 
last six years in Dublin, Ohio, 
"where I ran business develop¬ 
ment for a healthcare marketing 
and communications group. We 
lived in Muirfield Village — nice 
place for fellow golfers, but 
Dublin, Ohio, is not New York/ 
New Jersey! We returned to New 
Jersey a year ago and settled in 
Mendham, in Morris County. I 
run a small but growing medical 
education company and spend 
my spare time shuttling all over 
the state to the kid's activities — 
soccer, wrestling, Irish dancing 
— you name it. All you dads 
know what I mean! I keep in 
touch with wrestling and Beta 
Theta Pi colleagues including Ed 
Gaudreau '84 and Larry Kane 
'84, and recently reconnected 
with Todd Sheaffer ' 86 . Todd is 
leading a terrific 'new-grass' 
band. Railroad Earth, and spend¬ 
ing a great deal of time on the 
road playing music festivals all 
over the nation or in the studio 
recording on the Sugar Hill label. 
You should definitely check out 
his band — they are fabulous! 

"I'm sorry I missed reunion, but 
I'd love to reconnect with class¬ 
mates in the area. I'm hoping to 
get to some Lions wrestling match¬ 
es this winter. Coach Brendan 
Buckley is building a powerhouse 
at Columbia, and it's fun to watch 
the Lions not only get back to the 
top of the Ivy League but also 
compete on the national level. E- 
mail me at ruvane@patmedia.net." 

Mischa Zabotin and his wife, 
Nicole '88 Barnard, live in Larch- 
mont with their sons (ages 10 
and 11) who attend the French 
American School of N.Y. "I run 
the financial sponsor coverage 
group for my firm, Calyon — the 
merger between Credit Lyonnais 
and Credit Agricole Indosuez — 
in the United States. I remain 
involved with CC through the 
Alumni Representative Commit¬ 
tee and look forward to catching 
some home games with the fami¬ 
ly during the year." 

Seth Schachner and his wife, 
Allison, moved to Miami in June 
2005. "We are very happy here 
and enjoy the weather (when hur¬ 
ricanes are not blowing through) 
and the overall change of pace," 
he writes. "I'm with Sony BMG 
Music Entertainment, in charge of 
digital business for the Latin 
American region. The work is ter¬ 
rific, and I'm getting the chance to 
do business across the Latin 
American region — Brazil to Mex¬ 
ico. My wife is an educational 
mediator in South Florida. Our 
children. Miles (4 5 ) and Liv (2), 
love the new environment. 


Regards to all classmates, apolo¬ 
gies for not making the reunion." 

Dennis Stathatos's second 
daughter, Amelia Claudia, was 
bom on October 28. Her big sister, 
Grace, and mom are doing great. 
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ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Sharen Medrano 
so290@columbia.edu 
212-870-2742 

DEVELOPMENT Patrick O'Connell 
po2i0i@columbia.edu 
212-870-279 



Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett656@aol.com 


Save the date! Our 20th reunion is 
June 8-11. A number of us have 
been planning events — if you 
want to be involved, please con¬ 
tact Sharon Medrano in the alum¬ 
ni office (see above). 

Dave Nachmanoff is in Cali¬ 
fornia working full-time as a 
musician, married to Jen (Bower) 
Nachmanoff '89 Barnard, and 
raising his daughter Sophia (3). 
He's been touring in the United 
Kingdom and United States as A1 
Stewart's lead guitarist. In addi¬ 
tion to his touring, he is a song- 
writer-in-residence, teaching 
workshops at various schools 
around the US, and writes and 
records "custom songs." For more 
details, see www.davenach.com. 

David Finkelstein sent us an 
update from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where he lives with his wife. "After 
graduating, I drifted to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, where I did a Ph.D. on 
the life and work of a 19th century 
'Anglo-Indian' colonial administra¬ 
tor and novelist. I branched out 
from there into all sorts of areas, 
including history of media and 
book culture. I worked in Edin¬ 
burgh, ending up at Queen Mar¬ 
garet University College, a small 
school that specializes in health 
care, arts, drama and media, where 
I'm a research professor of media 
and print culture. I've published 
eight books, including studies on 
Scottish publishers ( The House of 
Blackwood: Author-Publisher Rela¬ 
tions in the Victorian Era) and essay 
collections on media history ( Nego¬ 
tiating India in the Nineteenth-Centu¬ 
ry Media). I've been on the radio a 
few times (mainly BBC Radio), 
throwing in a cultural sound bite 
or two when they need some 
Anglo-American flavor to whatev¬ 
er topic is being discussed." 

Congrats to Dan Chenok and 
his wife, Jill Levison Chenok '87, 
on the birth of their third daugh¬ 
ter, Myra, who joins Hannah ( 8 ) 
and Ava (5). They live in Bethes- 
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da, Md., and he works for SRA 
International in northern Virginia 
as v.p. and director of business 
solutions and offerings. 

Bennett Gordon updated us 
from Weston, Fla., where he lives 
with wife, Stacy, and their two 
sons. Max (10) and Jacob (8). Ben¬ 
nett, a CFA and CFP, is a private 
client consultant for Schwab, ser¬ 
vicing clients in West Broward 
County. Prior to joining Schwab, he 
co-owned a boutique options and 
futures trading operation, and was 
as a financial consultant at Merrill 
Lynch. Stacy is associate general 
counsel at Meritas International. 



Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230-0808 


sarahann29uk@gmail.com 


My apologies for missing the last 
column. I was KO'd by a bug I 
caught on the last day of my holi¬ 
day this summer in Spain. So not 
only did I see Spain, but I saw its 
hospitals, too! Yikes! And then I got 
home and tried out NYC hospitals 
for comparison. But my Spanish 
skills improved greatly trying to 
communicate in the hospital — I'm 
pretty happy about that. 

Paul Schmiek married Irena 
Fayngold on June 5 in New Jersey. 
Irena is a filmmaker who works for 
WGBH and whose documentary, 
Hineini, premiered at the Boston 
Jewish Film Festival in November. 

Juliet (Nezhad) Seymour and 
her husband, Peter, welcomed their 
third boy, Charles Michael Sey¬ 
mour, on June 17. Fie joins Jonathan 
(7) and William (4). After working 
in entertainment marketing for Fox 
and consulting for L.E.K. Partner¬ 
ship in L.A., Juliet retired a couple 
of years ago to stay at home with 
the boys in Santa Monica. She is 
active in the Junior League and in 
fundraising for her sons' schools. 
Peter is the head of strategy for Dis¬ 
ney Media Networks, which 
includes ABC, ESPN, The Disney 
Channel and SoapNet. 

Jon Thorstenson and Ned 
Caswell won the Tennessee State 
Adult Closed Men's 35 Doubles 
Tennis Championship on October 
16 in Chattanooga. 

Jill Chenok and her husband, 
Dan Chenok '86, welcomed their 
third daughter, Mira Levison, on 
May 27. Jill says Mira is having 
lots of fun with her sisters Han¬ 
nah (8) and Ava (5). They live in 
Bethesda, Md. 

On August 1, 2005, Andrea 
Solomon returned to the School 
of General Studies as associate 
dean for academic affairs. 

Andrea, who was at GS for five 
years before working on Colum- 
bia250, is going to work part time 


The Measure of Success 


I in 1982, when the College 
admitted its last all-male 
class, Christopher Tahbaz 
'86 was a small-town kid from 
Utah who had come to New 
York City looking for a change. 
There he would eventually 
graduate from a premier uni¬ 
versity, join a premier law firm 
and start a family. It was at 
that law firm, Debevoise & 
Plimpton (named best law firm 
in the country for two years by 
The American Lawyer maga¬ 
zine), that Tahbaz would 
embrace the pro bono work 
that is a highlight of his career. 

Tahbaz joined Debevoise in 
1994, specializing in complex 
commercial litigation, but his 
desire to make a difference 
motivated him to pursue pro 
bono efforts. According to the 
American Bar Association, the 
average lawyer should dedi¬ 
cate about 50 hours a year to 
pro bono cases, serving clients 
who are not able to afford 
legal services. Tahbaz dedi¬ 
cates about 200 hours a year 
to such work because he feels 
it is a great opportunity to help 
others and make a contribu¬ 
tion to society. 

Tahbaz serves as the co¬ 
chair of Debevoise's pro bono 
committee, encouraging the 
firm's lawyers to participate in 
pro bono work. Outside of the 
firm, Tahbaz serves on the 
Board of Directors of New York 



Christopher Tahbaz '86 finds 
pro bono work rewarding. 


Lawyers for the Public Interest, 
which he has done since June 
2000. He also is a former 
member of the Pro Bono and 
Legal Services Committee of 
the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. 

A highlight of Tahbaz's pro 
bono career has been his work 
with the Urban Justice Center, 
which provides legal services to 
poor New Yorkers. He helped 
the group to mount a 1997 
effort to make changes to New 
York's penal system, primarily 
regarding care for mentally ill 
inmates after they are released. 
The effort evolved into the 
landmark case Brad H. v. City of 
New York, which Tahbaz filed in 
1999 and saw settled in 2003 in 
a decision that he describes as 


"the best moment in my pro 
bono career." The terms of the 
settlement, which include con¬ 
tinued mental health treatment 
and arranged benefits for men¬ 
tally ill inmates following 
release, are being implemented 
citywide across a five-year peri¬ 
od, monitored by Debevoise 
lawyers. 

Tahbaz was an English major 
at Columbia, wrote for Specta¬ 
tor, and later studied at Cam¬ 
bridge University. He met his 
wife, Leah, in 1988 through 
friend Mark Cohan and enrolled 
in the Law School, from which 
he received his J.D in 1990. 
While in law school, he was a 
Stone Scholar and an articles 
editor for the Law Review. 

It is his family, however, that 
brings Tahbaz the most happi¬ 
ness. He married Leah in 1992, 
and their first son, Nathan, 
was born in 1997. Nora fol¬ 
lowed four years later, then 
twins Daniel and Elliot, now 3. 

Now, nearly two decades 
since his graduation, Tahbaz 
has achieved professional and 
personal satisfaction and 
chooses to dedicate much of 
his time to helping those in 
need of assistance. 

"Success," says Tahbaz, "is 
feeling like you accomplish 
something every day," and help¬ 
ing people is his way to feel a 
sense of accomplishment. 

Roy Cureton '08 


in order to spend time with her 
sons, Lucas and Liam, while they 
are in preschool. 

Thomas Doherty sent this 
update: "After a decade of outdoor 
work in the West and a return to 
the East for graduate school in 
New England, I landed in Port¬ 
land, Ore. I am developing a pri¬ 
vate psychology practice and am a 
consulting psychologist with a 
wilderness therapy program for 
adolescents and at a holistic health 
clinic. I live with my wife, Chelsea, 
a dance movement therapist. We 
had wedding ceremonies in Ogun- 
quit, Maine, and Portland in fall 
2004. Kurt Bekebrede Gantrish 
was one of my best men at our 
East Coast ceremony. This spring, 
we hope to have Kurt and the old¬ 
est of his five boys come out for 
their first hike in the West." 


Jon Bassett 

KtvJ 30 Phillips Ln. 
liaifl Newtonville, MA 02460 
columbia88@comcast.net 

The "Men of Three Carman" col¬ 
umn has not quite taken off yet, 
but I did get an update from 
Seth Strumph. Seth is in touch 
with Steve Yung (misspelled as 
Young before — oops!), John 
Krall, Steve Galpern, Ajay 
Chaudry '87, Phil Hsu '88E, 
Adam Fertig and Herb Chen 
'88E. (John and I worked togeth¬ 
er at John Jay — such fond mem¬ 
ories! We had a lot of fun there.) 
Seth worked at Columbia for sev¬ 
eral years, spent a decade in San 
Francisco and recently moved to 
Seattle, where he's managing 
software development for Expe- 
dia's flight business. He and his 


wife, Maggie, have a 6-month- 
old daughter, Violet. Class Notes 
would love to hear from any of 
the above mentioned Men of 
Three Carman, or others. 

Right after the September issue 
went to press, Steve Stastny, who 
also lived on Three Carman and 
was featured in that column, was 
selected for inclusion in The Best 
Lawyers in America, an annual 
publication that "has become uni¬ 
versally regarded as the definitive 
guide to legal excellence in the 
United States." Lawyers are 
selected by peer-review surveys, 
so it is an honor to make it into 
the book. Regular readers will 
recall that Steve is managing 
partner of the Birmingham, Ala., 
office of Ford & Harrison, a firm 
specializing in employment law. 
Steve earned a law degree at 
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Amy Perkel '89, a former CCT class correspondent, married Benny 
Madsen in Los Altos, Calif., on August 27, 2005. Joining the bride 
are (from left) Marcos Lederman, llene (Weinstein) Lederman '87 
and their children, Hannah and Max; Tracy Austin; Dan Loflin '89; 
the groom's daughter, Sina; Gina Shishima '89; Lisa (Landau) 
Carnoy '89; Lisa Assiff; David Carnoy; Matt Assiff '89; Deidre 
Strohm and Kathrin Wanner '90. 

PHOTO: MEG & MICHAEL WEDDINGS 


Tulane and has extensive experi¬ 
ence defending employers in all 
types of protected class and pro¬ 
tected conduct discrimination, 
retaliation and harassment suits. 
He also has expertise in the arena 
of occupational safety and health, 
which impacts certain ADA and 
workers' compensation retaliato¬ 
ry discharge suits. Congratula¬ 
tions on your recognition, Steve! 

I received good news from 
Willie Williams. Willie earned his 
law degree from the University of 
Miami in 1991, where his class¬ 
mates included Lauren Nisonson 
and Paul San Fillipo. After that, 
he worked for Hinshaw & Cul¬ 
bertson, a national firm, practic¬ 
ing insurance coverage law. But 
Willie says, "I always wanted to 
be a writer. I regret that I didn't 
major in English at Columbia; so 
many great courses I could have 
taken!" So he worked on the side 
as a freelancer, publishing several 
articles; this year he completed his 
first novel. Crossings. Willie 
describes it as "a thriller/family 
saga about the lives of a Miami 
family. One of the main charac¬ 
ters, Logan, is a student at Colum¬ 
bia College in the mid-1980s (hey, 
you write what you know!)" You 
can order the book using the ISBN 
0-595-35931-0. Who knows — 
maybe you'll recognize yourself 
as a character! 

Willie is in contact with Carlos 
Cruz and Pamela Perry. Carlos 
worked for Target in Minneapolis 
and now is in San Francisco, 
working for Gap. He keeps in 
touch with Valencia Gayles, who 
recently had a baby. Pamela lives 
in Sonoma and practices emer¬ 
gency medicine; Willie reports 
that she's thinking about B- 
school, however. 

Class Notes would love to hear 


more about the people mentioned 
here and the people not men¬ 
tioned here. Make use of that 
easy-to-remember e-mail address: 
columbia88@comcast.net! Thanks 
to all those who wrote in, and we 
look forward to hearing from you 
next issue! 



Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


Hey, classmates! Many of you 
have been busy — getting mar¬ 
ried, interviewing for articles in 
magazines, having children, per¬ 
forming surgery, starring in tele¬ 
vision shows and more! 

I'm sure you will all be thrilled 
to hear that Amy Perkel, aka our 
Class Notes superstar, was mar¬ 
ried on August 27 to Benny Mad¬ 
sen [see photo]. They live in the 
Bay Area, and as Benny is Dan¬ 
ish, Amy already has enjoyed 
two trips to Denmark. 

Amy writes about her wedding, 
"It was wonderful to have so many 
Columbia people in attendance — I 
appreciated them helping us cele¬ 
brate. Lisa (Landau) Carnoy, her 
husband, David, and daughter, 
Natalie, flew in from NYC. Lisa 
and Matt Assiff flew in from Texas 
— Matt is looking better than ever, 
no doubt thanks to his wife. They 
continued their West Coast trip 
with a jaunt up to Portland. Dan 
Loflin took a moment out from jet¬ 
setting for work to attend. 

"llene (Weinstein) Lederman 
'87, her husband, Marcos, and chil¬ 
dren, Hannah and Max, joined as 
well. It was fun to see Ilene's fami¬ 
ly out on the dance floor. As it was 
fun to see Cady Strohm Wanner on 
the dance floor, enjoying her first 


set of live music. Cady is the 
daughter of Kathrin Wanner '90 
and her partner, Deidre Strohm. 
Their other daughter, newborn 
Maggie, also was in attendance. 
Kathrin and llene were tennis 
teammates of mine, and Kathrin is 
a teammate and classmate from 
high school as well in Miami." 

Also at the wedding were Gina 
Shishima, her husband, David 
Sosa, and their son, Felix. David 
was the officiant who married 
Amy and Benny. About this Amy 
adds, "As I've mentioned in past 
columns, David is a philosophy 
professor at the University of 
Texas at Austin. He's a wonderful 
guy and did a wonderful job. We 
asked him to speak on a philo¬ 
sophical topic as part of the wed¬ 
ding ceremony, and we decided 
upon the meaning of life. It was 
wonderful — with David linking 
it to happiness. It was quite fun to 
look at his wife and son — Gina 
and Felix, respectively — during 
the ceremony as he was profess¬ 
ing. They helped make the cere¬ 
mony wonderful." 

The work of Jill Pollack, for¬ 
merly a television producer and 
now an organizational expert 
based in L.A., was featured in 
October's InStyle Magazine. Jill 
reworked the posh and lovely 
home of movie star Jennifer Tilly 
in Southern California. Thankfully, 
Jill's expert organizational services 
are available for regular peeps, too! 
Jill's email is jillmpl3@excite.com. 

Dave Kooby shared that he 
and wife, Beth, were married 
more than a year ago in Central 
Park in an outdoor ceremony near 
Bethesda Fountain. In attendance 
were Steve Metalios and Joy Met- 
alios '90E, Frank Wong, John Liu, 
Bonnie Host Foncillas and Jane 
Schuchinsky Schwartzberg '90 
Barnard, among others. About 
two year ago, after completing a 
fellowship at Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center, Dave 
relocated to Atlanta and joined the 
surgical oncology division at 
Emory. Dave specializes in tumors 
of the liver and pancreas. He 
writes, "The real reason I am chim¬ 
ing in at this time is to announce 
the birth of our son Dylan on 
August 30. He's our little head¬ 
banging rock star. All is well, and 
we would love to hear from any 
alums in the Atlanta area." Dave's 
e-mail is koobyd@yahoo.com. 

I would have more to write, but 
my husband, Dave Terry '90, and I 
have been glued to the set watch¬ 
ing Matt Fox's television show. 
Lost. If you haven't gotten hooked 
yet, I highly recommend it. You 
can rent the first season on DVD 
to catch up — it airs Wednesday 
nights at 9 p.m. on ABC. 

Write soon. 



Rachel J. Cowan 

5 Andrew PI. 
Baltimore MD 21201 


cowan@jhu.edu 


Happy New Year, everyone. I 
hope wonderful times are in store 
for all in 2006. 

Wonderful times happened for 
Rich Minnich recently. He was in 
New York in November to pro¬ 
mote his newest film. Homemade 
Hillbilly Jam (www.homemadehill 
billyjam.com), which played as 
part of Lincoln Center's Indepen¬ 
dents Night at the Walter Reade 
Theater. The U.S. premiere of the 
documentary was at the Hot 
Springs Documentary Film Festival 
(www.hsdfi.org) in Arkansas in 
October. The Times of London calls 
the movie, "... another quirky 
insight into an America that most 
Americans would barely recog¬ 
nize." Rich received his master's 
degree in film directing at the Film 
and Television Academy "Konrad 
Wolf" (the former East German 
state film school) in 2001. He and 
his wife, Susanne, have four boys, 
Elias, Leander, Jonathan and Jakob, 
and live in Berlin. 

Wonderful things also in 2005 
for Trisha Suggs Johnson. She 
married Michael C. Johnson, a 
naval officer, on May 7. Sofia 
Quintero and Mylaine Riobe- 
Heron '95 attended. 

Peter Neisuler will be packing 
up his family and leaving Dubai 
in May, having completed his 
two-year State Department tour. 
They will head to Moscow in 
June 2007 after spending a year 
in the United States. 

Short report, huh? Well, you 
know what can be done about 
this problem. Please write! 
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Dana Wu 

10 Birch Ln. 
Chappaqua, NY 10514 


fenlonwu@juno.com 


Well, fall was a pretty season in 
Chappaqua — tree-lined roads 
with gorgeous autumnal colors, 
water flowing through brooks, 
creeks and ponds, and an array of 
preserves and parks that are easi¬ 
ly accessible for even a novice 
driver like myself. So, it was a 
pleasant surprise to bump into 
Derek Wittner '65, dean of alumni 
affairs and development, and his 
wife, Kathryn (assistant dean of 
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student affairs), at Rockefeller 
State Park with their three dogs 
on a warm November weekend. 
We all enjoyed the loveliness of 
Echo Lake, which to my New 
York state of mind bore an uncan¬ 
ny resemblance to the reservoir in 
Central Park. 

Congratulations to Dr. Amer E 
Samdani, who was appointed 
staff physican in September 2005 
at Shriners Hospital for Children 
in Philadelphia. (Amazingly, this 
hospital provides expert medical 
care at no cost to children with 
orthopaedic conditions resulting 
from injuries and diseases of the 
bones, joints and muscles as well 
as spinal cord injuries.) Amer's 
responsibilities include treating 
children with spine deformity and 
conducting research on neuronal 
regeneration following spinal cord 
injury. A press release read: "Dr. 
Samdani has done his pediatric 
neurosurgery fellowship at Chil¬ 
dren's Hospital of Philadelphia. 

He also has served as an assistant 
chief of service, instructor in the 
department of neurosurgery at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti¬ 
more." Amer was a chemistry 
major at Columbia and did a year 
abroad at Cambridge studying 
physical chemistry. He graduated 
from Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, where he completed a 
Howard Hughes Research Fellow¬ 
ship in Neuroscience. 

Hector "Hi-C" Carter sent me 
updates on Jason Gardner, 
Solomon "Solo" Johnson '92 and 
Maurice "Reese" Coleman. Jason 
was married in October in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., and had the plea¬ 
sure of Maurice Coleman and 
Ray Millien '92E celebrating with 
him and his wife, Gretta. They 
met at law school at American. 
They have relocated to Austin, 
Texas, where Jason works for a 
proprietary trading operation as 
the chief compliance officer. Con¬ 
gratulations to Jason and Gretta! 

Solo's colorful post-CC wander¬ 
ings have taken him around the 
world and in many roles — owner 
of IN DA' HOUSE MUSIQUE 
NEW YORK, doorman, music 
artist (recorded "Brother's Keep¬ 
er" with Robert Soloman, Protect 
Yourself and Cote a Coast), bar¬ 
tender and owner of EDITZ nEW 
yAWK video productions. Cur¬ 
rently, his company, NOT AN 
IMAGE Vizual Motion Wurkz, 
which started out as a video pro¬ 
duction company but is "becom¬ 
ing an advocate of alternative 
means of media penetration for 
underserved players in what I call 
the renegade markets of tomor¬ 
row. .. You'll see when it happens; 

I can't give the idea away." He is 
involved with the South Bronx- 
based HOODLIFE MOVEMENT I 


youth development organization 
"chronicling the stories of Ameri¬ 
ca's youth through their own 
words and this poetry we call 'rap 
music.' We put out a DVD, 
HOODLIFE MOVEMENT: Hoodlife 
Cyphas and are working on a 
short." Check out his work and 
reels at www.notanimage.com and 
his efforts with HOODLIFE at 
www.hoodlifemovement.com. 

Heartfelt congratulations to 
Maurice "Reese" Coleman and his 
wife, Corina Donoghue, who were 
married at his alma mater. North- 
field Mount Hermon Prep School 
in Massachusetts, in August. 
Among the guests were Tony 
Chiles '89, Hector Carter and 
Roger Lehecka '67 and his wife, Ria 
Coyne '84 Barnard. Maurice is the 
New York market manager and 
senior v.p. for Bank of America's 
community development banking 
group in NYC which is focused on 
economic revitalization by financ¬ 
ing affordable housing, commercial 
development and small businesses 
throughout the city in low- and 
moderate-income communities. 
Reese spent five years as an invest¬ 
ment officer for BankBoston Devel¬ 
opment, the nation's first urban 
investment bank chartered by a 
commercial bank to invest private 
equity in women- and minority- 
owned businesses nationally. Short¬ 
ly thereafter, he became senior 
investment officer for Heet Devel¬ 
opment Ventures, then senior 
v.p./director at Heet Bank's com¬ 
munity economic development unit 
in New York City, the youngest 
s.v.p. in Heet Bank's history. He 
was honored in Boston and New 
York City as one of the "40 under 
40" most influential business lead¬ 
ers. He has been doing great things 
in the urban revitalization of Boston 
and New York. 

Prior to his finance career, 

Reese was dean at Noble and 
Greenough School, where he 
launched the math and science 
Upward Bound Program. Several 
of the students he taught now are 
CC alums, including Selena Ali 
'04 and Wilda Perez '03. He plays 
an active role in education, pro¬ 
viding a financial scholarship for 
a young man from New York 
City to attend Northfield Mt. 
Hermon School and serving as a 
guest lecturer at Business School. 

I warned Hector "Hi-C" Carter 
that due to his tenacity at track¬ 
ing down news from his friends, I 
am going to hand the reins over 
to him for this column. From his 
update, I see that he has great 
interpersonal skills combined 
with an attention for detail honed 
by his professional work. 

After graduation. Hector 
worked at the Manhattan District 
Attorney's office as a paralegal. 


Intending to go to law school at 
the University of Texas, he 
deferred for a year to be a detec¬ 
tive at the Bergen County Prose¬ 
cutor's office in New Jersey. "It's 
13 years later and I'm still here. 
It's been a great run, though. I've 
been assigned to the DEA, FBI 
and Customs during this time. 
Most recently I testified on the Lil' 
Kim perjury trial in Manhattan." 

Since 1994, Hector has owned a 
restaurant, Cynthia's (named after 
his mom) Caribbean Bakery & 
Restaurant in Irvington, N.J., 
which has the best Trinidadian 
food in the area. "I'm most proud 
of a nonprofit organization that I 
founded with my uncle in 1994. 

It's called CCB International (the 
acronym comes from the restau¬ 
rant). Our mission is to raise schol¬ 
arships for underprivileged high 
school seniors going on to college. 
To date, we've awarded $100,000 
in scholarships through pure 
grassroots fundraising. We have 
dinners, boat rides on the Hudson 
and concerts with soca and reggae 
artistes such as Beenie Man, 

Rupee, Kevin Lyttle and Machel 
Montano." Honorees at CCB's 
annual scholarship dinner include 
actress Lorraine Toussaint, track 
and field 2000 silver medalist Ato 
Boldon, actor Geoffrey Holder, for¬ 
mer Newark Councilman Cory 
Booker, former Ms. Universe 
Wendy Fitzwilliam, actor Sullivan 
Walker and Calypso King of the 
World the Mighty Sparrow." Find 
more at www.ccbintemational.org. 

Wishing you peace in 2006, and 
as we approach our reunion in 
June, many occasions for happi¬ 
ness in the months to come. Mark 
your calendar for these events 
that the reunion committee is 
planning: Thursday evening din¬ 
ner at The West End and a Satur¬ 
day barbecue on campus. Events 
for Friday and Saturday evenings 
are being confirmed but know 
that they'll be great opportunities 
to reconnect with friends. 


Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 
jeremy.feinberg@ 
verizon.net 

If I said there was "something for 
everyone" in this column, I proba¬ 
bly wouldn't be exaggerating. Let 
me start with the first scientific 
breakthrough submitted to me by 
one of our classmates. 

Kevin Sanbonmatsu, leading a 
team of researchers at Los Alamos 
National Laboratory, has set a 
world record by performing the 
first million-atom computer simu¬ 
lation in biology. This develop¬ 
ment simulates more than 2.64 


million atoms in motion and cre¬ 
ates a simulation more than six 
times larger than any models cre¬ 
ated before. Kevin's team has been 
able to observe entire ribosomes in 
motion at atomic detail, which, 
according to the Los Alamos press 
release, could offer a new method 
of identifying potential antibiotic 
targets for such diseases as 
anthrax. I think it's safe to say that 
you don't need to have an exten¬ 
sive background in biology or 
computer science to understand 
how great an accomplishment this 
is. Congratulations, Kevin! 

How about a first-time writer 
next? John Speaks works at the 
U.S. Embassy in Caracas, Venez¬ 
uela, where he lives with his wife, 
Susan; daughter, Morgan; and 
son, John. After graduation, John 
lived in Egypt (applying his 
MEALAC major). He returned to 
New York for graduate school, 
then worked for several years in 
financial services at American 
Express and JPMorgan Chase. He 
joined the Foreign Service in 
2003, leading to his current post¬ 
ing in South America. John 
would love to hear from class¬ 
mates: johnspeaks@hotmail.com. 

Greg Wiessner reported on the 
wedding of Peter Robbins and 
Hanna Cohen at the Hotel Allegro 
in Chicago in August. In addition 
to Greg, many Columbians attend¬ 
ed, including Denise Apicella '92 
Barnard, Cory Flashner '91, Russ 
Baccaglini '92E, Rich Brosnick, 
Mike Robbins '96, Ken Robbins '63 
and Joyce Robbins '66 TC. Greg 
described the event as "a blowout 
of a weekend featuring good food, 
a Cubs game and the melding of 
two wonderful families." 

Greg was nice enough to update 


Submit Your Photo! 

CCT is happy to run high- 
quality photos of alumni 
gatherings, weddings and 
other important occasions. 
Wedding photos should 
include a minimum of two 
Columbia graduates; the 
more alumni, the better. 
Photos may be print or digi¬ 
tal (minimum 300 dpi jpg). 
Please include the name of 
the event, date, location, 
full names and class years 
of everyone pictured, and 
photographer credit. 

Send photo and caption infor¬ 
mation to Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
or cct@columbia.edu. 
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Phyllis Fletcher '94 married Josh Knisely (right) on September 5, 
2005, at a backyard barbecue in Seattle. Columbians in atten¬ 
dance included (left) Francis Grunow '96 and David Gratt '90. 

PHOTO: CARLY WILLIAMS 


me on news related to many of the 
attendees. According to Greg, Peter 
is an attorney at the Department of 
Commerce and lives in Vienna, Va. 
Russ and his wife, Jola, have three 
children and live in New Jersey, 
where he joined a financial plan¬ 
ning practice with his dad, Russell 
Sr. '63. Rich and his wife, Jill, recent¬ 
ly had their first daughter and live 
in New York City, where he is an 
attorney with Piliero Goldstein 
Kogan & Mitchell. Greg lives in 
Maine with his wife, Jennifer, and 
their 1-year-old son. Greg joined 
Wright Express in South Portland 
as an associate general counsel 
advising on corporate, securities 
and corporate governance matters 
after several years with Reed 
Smith's office in Princeton. 

Karen Kang's stone sculpture 
exhibition, "Surround Within," at 
Empire-Fulton Ferry State Park, 
included stones from Maine and 
Norway, which she sculpted 
through a combination of hand 
and power tools. Not long there¬ 
after, she took part in an exhibi¬ 
tion called "Tunnels and Bridges," 
which ran in November at the 
Ceres Gallery on West 27th Street. 

Fred Giordano, who was elect¬ 
ed to the partnership of McCarter 
& English effective October 1, 
practices complex civil and com¬ 
mercial litigation and represents 
policyholders in insurance cover¬ 
age disputes. He lives in New 
Jersey with his wife, Debbie, and 
children, John (7), Jacqueline (4) 
and Matthew (2). 

As I promised — something for 
everyone. 


CORRECTION 

Clara S. Chae '94's school and 
year of graduation were listed 
incorrectly in the caption for 
the wedding photo of Hilary 
Rubenstein '92 and Peter Hatch 
'92 in the November issue. 
CCT regrets the error. 



Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


So many terrific people to tell you 
about, I hardly know where to 
begin. Michael Cooper is a reporter 
at The New York Times, where he has 
covered crime, government and 
politics, occasionally venturing fur¬ 
ther afield to report on everything 
from the cloning of Dolly the sheep 
to the contested presidential elec¬ 
tion of 2000 to the aftermath of 
Hurricane Katrina in Mississippi. 
His daughter, Sophie (2), does not 
yet have a blog. Michael reports 
that Dave Shayne is in L.A. writing 
for the Cartoon Network. He and 
his wife, Abby, had a daughter, 
Molly May, in an attempt to 
increase their target audience. 

Actress Cara Buono has com¬ 
pleted two independent films, 
coming to a film festival near 
you. She was getting ready for 
her third NYC Marathon on 
November 6. 

Jay Michaelson is working on 
his Ph.D. in religious studies 
(degree No. 4, at last count), and 
lives in Jerusalem with his partner, 
Adam. His book, God in Your Body, 
will be published in September, 
and he's been writing for Slate, the 
Jerusalem Post, Nerve, Zeek and the 
Forward. He was an adjunct profes¬ 
sor last semester at City College, 
teaching Kabbalah, and recently 
started www.leamkabbalah.com, a 
distance-learning portal. Madonna 
is not yet one of his students. 

Peter Gottesman spent October 
touring artistic and historic sites of 
Japan, including many of Japan's 
famous gardens. He is using his 
history degree and the M.B.A. he 
earned at Babson to tun his com¬ 
pany, Historic Brochures. It pub¬ 
lishes elegant, colorful history 
guides for affluent tourists staying 
in such hotels as the Ritz, Four 
Seasons, Mercer, Carlyle, Peninsu¬ 


la and Waldorf-Astoria. Each 
brochure features beautiful images 
and luxury advertisements from 
such firms as Valentino, Fauchon, 
Air New Zealand and Sotheby's 
International Realty. The 
brochures are published in New 
York City, Florida, Hawaii, Beverly 
Hills, Las Vegas and Chicago 
(www.historicbrochures.com). 

Peter also started a separate 
nonprofit wildlife conservation 
corporation. Smiling Nubis 
(www.smilingnubis.com). The 
goal of the project is to preserve 
endangered species by working 
with biologists and conservation 
professionals and creating unique 
marketing campaigns and events. 

In 2002, Dallas DeLuca and his 
wife, Sara, moved to New Jersey 
from Coral Gables, Florida's "City 
Beautiful," so Dallas could attend 
NYU Law School. Previously, Dal¬ 
las and Sara lived in San Francisco 
for four years after spending two 
years in Washington, D.C. Dallas 
graduated from law school in May 
and on June 7, the couple had 
their first child, Sofia Ella. "Just in 
time to help me study for the New 
York bar exam in July," Dallas 
wrote. He works at Cleary Got¬ 
tlieb Steen & Hamilton. Since 
returning to New York, Dallas has 
bumped into Furman 7 friend 
Rachel Mintz a few times. 

Don't be left out. Send in your 
happy news, rants, nostalgic 
searches, idle gossip and warm 
reminiscences while they are still 
rattling around inside your busy 
heads. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Karthik Ramanathan and his wife, 
Innessa Manning '94 Barnard, 
completed their around-the-world 
travels in early 2005 and settled in 
Washington, D.C. After leaving 
Goldman Sachs, Karthik was 
asked to join the Department of 
the Treasury as an adviser in the 
Office of Domestic Finance. He 
focuses on debt policy, financing 
and issuance and helps manage 
relationships with domestic and 
international investors. Karthik 
recently was elected president of 
the Columbia University Club of 
Washington D.C., and he urges all 
area alumni to visit the club's web¬ 
site (www.cucdc.org) or contact 
him if you are interested. Innessa 
joined NASD as director of mem¬ 
ber services. After many years of 
living in New York and London, 
Karthik and Innessa are adapting 
well to their latest home. 

Jane Doherty '95 sent a wonder¬ 
ful note with oodles of updates on 


our classmates. Jane is on hiatus 
from bilingual elementary school 
teaching in the New York City 
public schools and in her second 
year of an M.F.A. program in non¬ 
fiction writing at Sarah Lawrence 
College. She is a part-time tutor 
and educational consultant for the 
Harlem Link Charter School. 

On August 20, Jane and a "fan¬ 
tastic group of CC '94s" helped 
celebrate the wedding of Melissa 
Lawton to Michael Wayne at the 
Saddlerock Ranch in Malibu, Calif. 
Melissa lives in L.A. and works 
for Public Counsel, a law firm that 
provides free legal services to low- 
income clients. Michael is v.p. for 
strategic alliances at Sony Pictures 
Entertainment. Among classmates 
at the wedding were Eric Older, 
Eliza Lowen McGraw, Andrea 
Davitt, Nathan Sewell, Alex Met¬ 
zger, David Divita, Jeannie Kelly- 
Pitaro and Kong-lin (Karen) Lee 
Wang '94E, who lives in Menlo 
Park with her husband. Art, and 
their sons, Jake (4) and Brady (1). 
"Carman 12 was particularly well 
represented on the dance floor 
that evening," Jane adds. 

Jeannie Kelly-Pitaro; her hus¬ 
band, Jimmy; and their son, Sean, 
also live in L.A. Derek Fairchild- 
Coppoletti and his wife, Leigh, a 
teacher and writer, and their son, 
Theo (1), live in San Francisco. 
Derek has been helping to man¬ 
age a Bay Area software company. 

Nathan Sewell was married in 
May in Richmond, Va., where he 
completed his plastic surgery resi¬ 
dency. He and his wife, Leigh, 
recently moved to San Francisco, 
where they explore daily the cultur¬ 
al, gastronomic and outdoor possi¬ 
bilities of the Bay Area. David Divi¬ 
ta '95 lives in San Francisco with his 
partner, Jason Poindexter, who is a 
chef at the Four Seasons. David is 
in a Ph.D. program in Romance lin¬ 
guistics at UC Berkeley. 

Alex Metzger and Ritu Muk- 
erji are married and have a son, 
Lucas, born in February 2004. 
They live in Sacramento, where 
Alex is finishing a fellowship in 
hematology/oncology at UC 
Davis and Ritu is almost done 
with her internal medicine resi¬ 
dency. They plan to move to the 
Bay Area in 2006. 

Jane added that Jamie Ziefert 
and his wife, Jen, celebrated the 
birth of their son, Charlie, on 
May 26. They live in Williams¬ 
burg, Brooklyn. Jen studies art 
therapy and Jamie works with J. 
Chriss and Co. as an artist repre¬ 
sentative/booking agent for jazz 
musicians. Jason Lynch is mar¬ 
ried to Sarah Brice '93 Barnard. 
They live in Brooklyn with their 
kids, Aedan (2) and Margaret, 
who was born August 25. Jason is 
a litigation associate at Wachtell, 
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Lipton, Rosen & Katz. 

Danny Franklin writes from 
Washington, D.C., that he and his 
wife, Ruth (Halikman) Franklin '95 
and their son, Sam (2), welcomed 
new arrival Phoebe Rose on Sep¬ 
tember 8. 

So that's it for this time. 
Thanks to everyone for your 
wonderful updates. Keep the 
news coming — we want to 
know what's going on with you! 
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Janet Frankston 

201 E. 87th St., Apt. 15N 
New York, NY 10128 


jrflO@columbia.edu 


Our Momingside Heights experi¬ 
ence may be headed to an NBC 
comedy, written by David Light. 
According to a story in The New 
York Times, the sitcom recently 
bought by NBC is about "good- 
looking would-be ministers, rabbis 
and imams who share a dorm and 
try not to sleep with one another." 

Our class has produced at least 
three rabbis — including David's 
wife, Sharon Brous. The Times 
story could be describing another. 
"When David Light was a student 
at Columbia University in the 
early 1990s, dating a future rabbi 
who would later become his wife, 
the couple watched in fascination 
as the biggest party animal they 
knew — a beer-guzzling, skirt¬ 
chasing frat king — recreated 
himself as a rabbinical student." 
Look for scenes of the show, aptly 
called Momingside Heights, to take 
place at The West End and along 
"Seminary Row" on 122nd Street. 

"The neighborhood is a huge 
character in the show," David 
told the Times, mentioning famil¬ 
iar spots such as Riverside Park, 
St. John the Divine and the Hun¬ 
garian Pastry Shop. David is 
developing the script with the 
hope that NBC will finance the 
filming of a pilot, according to 
the Times story. We'll be watching 
with fingers crossed. 

Anna Raya, my classmate from 
the Journalism School, lives on the 
West Coast and works in the maga¬ 
zine world. After nearly three years 
at People in New York, she moved 
home to Los Angeles and worked 
on several magazine launches: 

First, as managing editor of Ange¬ 
leno Magazine, then revamping 
Movieline as fashion editor, and 
finally at Variety, where she helped 
launch VLife, an upscale consumer 
glossy for Variety's entertainment- 
based readership. But the maga¬ 
zine's parent company recently 
pulled the plug. "It was sad news 
because we had developed quite a 
cult following among our base, 
which included many bigwigs in 
showbiz," she wrote. 


Anna landed as deputy editor at 
Tu Ciudad, a recently launched 
regional magazine geared toward 
affluent Latinos in L.A. Anna also 
created a cosmetics company two 
years ago with Belen Aranda- 
Alvarado, Wink Beauty. Their 
products are distributed in more 
than 30 beauty boutiques across 
the country. Belen received her 
M.B.A. from Harvard, where she 
put together a business plan for 
what would become Wink Beauty. 
They've even appeared on QVC, 
"which seems to be the brass ring 
for any company these days," 

Anna writes. "It's been an exciting 
adventure for both of us!" Check 
them out at www.winkbeauty.com. 

Anna keeps in touch with sev¬ 
eral classmates, including her old 
roommate, Pia Hernandez, who 
moved back to California. She 
lives in Hermosa Beach and is a 
social worker. Pia received her 
master's in social work from 
Hunter College. She made a tran¬ 
sition from the financial world at 
Credit Suisse First Boston to fol¬ 
low her passions, Anna said. 

"Also in L.A. is Eddie V. from 
Carman 10, who's an actor I often 
see with Dan Cooper, who's legal 
counsel for a magazine," she writes. 
She also keeps in touch with 
Tatyana Tsinberg, who received an 
M.B.A. from Columbia's B-school 
and works at Pfizer; Tony Andri- 
one, a teacher in Baltimore; and 
friends from '96 including Cesar 
Chavez, a New York lawyer; Cecilia 
Cabello, who is involved in local 
politics in L.A., and Dan Cole, 
another J-school alumnus. 

It wouldn't be a Class Notes 
column without weddings and 
new jobs. 

Matthew Pincus married Sarah 
Min in September, according to an 
announcement in the Times. 
Matthew is the founder and man¬ 
aging partner of Songs Music 
Publishing, a company in Man¬ 
hattan that buys an interest in 
song copyrights. His wife is man¬ 
aging editor of Domino, a shop¬ 
ping publication of Conde Nast in 
Manhattan. Both received M.B.A. 
degrees from the Business School. 

Giles Giovinazzi writes from 
D.C. that he married Jolynn Shoe¬ 
maker on September 30 at the 
Point Loma Naval Base in San 
Diego. Giles, who lives in Arling¬ 
ton, Va., serves as Democratic 
counsel to the House Transporta¬ 
tion and Infrastructure Committee 
and is an officer in the U.S. Navy 
Reserve. His wife is an attorney 
who works on issues of peace, 
women and security issues for 
Hunt Alternatives Fund. Alan 
Scott '94 attended the wedding. 

Michael Kingsley gave an 
update about his new job, which 
I sounds like he's going from one 



Jennifer Walsh '97 married Michael Hawks in Tampa, Fla., on 
April 23. Joining the bride are (left to right) Monisha Harrell '97, 
Luciana Silberman Daniels '97, Danielle Pow '97, Stephanie 
(Chee) Barea '97 and Elena Pavlof. The couple lives in New York 
City, where Walsh is a fifth-grade English teacher and is working 
on her master's at Columbia as a reading specialist. 


contact sport to another. After 
three years at the National Foot¬ 
ball League, he started in Sep¬ 
tember at Fox News Channel, 
where he is one of the producers 
of Hannity & Colmes. 

Jamie Bennett also has a new 
job, and said he is thrilled to be 
back at Columbia as chief of staff 
to President Lee C. Bollinger. 
Jamie came from the Museum of 
Modem Art, where he started 
working after graduation. In 1997, 
he began working with Agnes 
Gund, MoMA's president emerita. 

Jamie mentioned that Aileen 
Love is in medical school at 
Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine of Yeshiva University and 
Chad Levinson '97 is back in 
Chicago getting an M.A. from the 
University of Chicago. 

I also have a new job, running 
the Newark bureau for the Asso¬ 
ciated Press. Even though I've 
been away from New York for 
nearly 10 years, it feels like I 
never left. I enjoyed my job writ¬ 
ing about urban sprawl for the 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution for 
nearly six years, but I'm happy to 
be back in New York. 

Thanks for all the updates. 
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td2i65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 
development Hal Jones 
hj2l07@columbia.edu 
212-870-2508 
Ana S. Salper 
125 Prospect Park West, 
Apt. 4A 

Brooklyn, NY 11215 
asalper@yahoo.com 

Happy New Year, everyone! 
Hope early 2006 finds you well. 
The countdown begins, folks — 


only five months until our 10th 
reunion! A special thank you goes 
to the Class of 1996 reunion com¬ 
mittee, which has been working 
hard to motivate all of you to 
attend. Hopefully, our class will 
have a much better showing than 
at our fifth reunion — let's make 
it happen. 

Now on to the brief news. 

Eric Berger joined Cozen 
O'Connor's downtown New York 
office as an associate in the insur¬ 
ance department. Prior to joining 
the firm, Eric was an associate 
with Porzio, Bromberg & New¬ 
man in New York. Eric concen¬ 
trates his practice in product lia¬ 
bility matters and has represented 
corporations in commercial, toxic 
tort, trucking and product liabili¬ 
ty litigation matters, as well as 
investors in claims against finan¬ 
cial institutions. He also has 
defended a major pharmaceutical 
company in a nationwide mass- 
tort case involving several thou¬ 
sand plaintiffs. 

Please take note of the Book¬ 
shelf feature article in this issue 
of CCT, as it profiles Saleemah 
Abdul-Ghafur. 

Alas, these are the only notes I 
have for you. Please send in more. 

I eagerly await them. 

"Common sense is the collection 
of prejudices acquired by age 18." 

—Albert Einstein 


Sarah Katz 

722 North 24 St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 
srkl2@columbia.edu 

Thanks to everyone who wrote in 
this time, especially the first-time 
writers! Please keep those e-mails 
coming! 

Congrats to Daphna Gutman 
and Jonathan Schwartz, who were 
married in July at the home of 
Jon's parents, Harris '59 and Patri- 
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Bringing Medical Care to Katrina Survivors 

By Sarah Katz '97 


W hen Hurricane Katrina 
struck New Orleans 
on August 29, Dr. 
Rebecca (Meyers) Hutchings 
'97 stayed put. As thousands 
fled the flood waters, Hutchings 
and her husband, Dr. John 
Hutchings, decided to offer 
much-needed medical care to 
survivors. 

On the day Katrina arrived in 
the Big Easy, Hutchings was at 
work as a pediatric resident at 
Louisiana State University's 
Charity Hospital. She went 
home to board up her house, 
and she and John checked into 
a hotel. The next day they sur¬ 
veyed the damage to their 
home: their house was missing 
a piece of the roof and a ceil¬ 
ing had caved in. There was no 
electricity or gas, so they 
returned to the hotel. 

And then the levees broke. 
Hutchings says she "returned to 
Charity Hospital, and it was 
waist-high in water." Though the 
couple stayed with friends in 
South Carolina for a few days, 
they were determined to assist 
with relief efforts and soon 
returned to Luling, La., about a 
half-hour west of New Orleans. 

Offered shelter by members 
of a nearby church, the couple 
began to volunteer. Walking into 
the federally run community 
outpatient clinic at the local 
hospital, Hutchings offered her 
services. The clinic, which usu¬ 


ally sees 50 patients a day, was 
treating 500 patients a day. She 
assisted with some adults as 
well as many children, recalling 
that many patients were "kids 
with garden-variety illnesses, 
like colds or stomach bugs. But 


with most of the city's pediatri¬ 
cians evacuated or displaced, 
most families could not access 
their regular providers." 

Working out of the same clin¬ 
ic, her husband, a psychiatrist, 
assisted with mental health 
care. As psychiatrists had been 
deemed "non-essential person¬ 
nel," most had been evacuated. 
John Hutchings helped psychi¬ 
atric patients who could not see 
their regular providers as well 
as survivors who suffered from 
post-traumatic stress. 

The two also traveled to 
Baton Rouge to volunteer their 


help to evacuees in shelters 
there. From refilling prescrip¬ 
tions to evaluating whether 
patients needed hospital care, 
Hutchings dealt with a wide 
range of medical needs in the 
hurricane's aftermath. 


This was not how Hutchings 
had expected to spend her fall. 
Her wedding had been planned 
for October 7 in New Orleans. 
Unable to bring their guests to 
an evacuated city, the couple 
gathered their closest friends 
and family and got married on 
the beach in Charleston, S.C., 
in the rain during Tropical 
Storm Tammy. Hutchings calls 
it "fitting, as this hurricane sea¬ 
son has disrupted so much." 

A graduate of NYU Medical 
School, Hutchings completed 
her residency in emergency 
medicine last June, then began 


a second residency in pedi¬ 
atrics while accepting a faculty 
position at LSU. Her teaching is 
on hold, as the medical schools 
in New Orleans have not 
reopened. Still, the couple 
returned to the city after their 
wedding, where Hutchings has 
been working at a private hos¬ 
pital affiliated with Tulane. 

With her hospital still 
closed, Hutchings volunteers 
full-time, as well as once a 
week with a mobile clinic that 
provides walk-in pediatric care 
for children whose pediatri¬ 
cians are not available. She 
acknowledged in November 
that "New Orleans is kind of 
an odd place right now. There 
is still no power or gas, and 
only 20 restaurants are open 
right now. Everyone needs to 
eat out since they cannot 
cook at home." 

The couple has moved back 
into their house, and Hutchings 
is optimistic about the future of 
New Orleans and its medical 
community. "New Orleans is far 
from normal, but we are glad to 
be taking part in the renewal. 
Times are rough, but our spirits 
are high." She reports that 
many people are returning and 
rebuilding their homes. And as 
the city regains its population 
and its medical needs increase, 
she and her husband will con¬ 
tinue to help rebuild the med¬ 
ical infrastructure. 



Rebecca (Meyers) Hutchings '97 married John Hutchings in 
Charleston, S.C., in October, relocating the wedding from New 
Orleans after Hurricane Katrina. 
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da Schwartz, and cheered on by 
Jon's brother, Jason '92, and sister, 
Jennifer '05.1 had the pleasure of 
attending this mini-Columbia 
reunion, along with Hannah 
(Trooboff) McCollum and hubby 
Brian McCollum '97E and my 
roommates, liana Nossel '98 and 
Rebecca (Nash) Cohen '98 and 
hubby Judah, as well as Luca Cas- 
paris. Heather Bartlett '97 Barnard, 
Rickie Sonpal, Zelock Chow and 
Kim Van Duzer '98. Jon and Daph- 
na recently returned from Switzer¬ 
land, where they attended Luca 
and Heather's wedding. Zelock 
and Rickie were there, too. 

I had the pleasure of speaking 
on a panel at Penn Law School this 
fall with Jannie Lau, who is in- 
house counsel at IKON Office 


Solutions, a Fortune 500 company 
headquartered in Philadelphia's 
western suburbs. Jannie graduated 
from Penn Law School in 2002 and 
worked at Davis Polk & Wardwell 
in New York and Ropes & Gray in 
Boston before moving to an in- 
house legal department. She and 
her fiance, Todd Longsworth, 
whom she met in law school, are 
to be married in June at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

Jaime Myers is an attorney in 
Dallas at Winstead Sechrest & 
Minick, where she has a business 
restructuring and litigation prac¬ 
tice. She moved to Dallas in 2001 
after graduating from Washington 
University School of Law in St. 
Louis. She married another 


lawyer, Eyre Price, and they have 
a son, Dylan (2). 

Mona Lena Krook received her 
Ph.D. in political science from 
Columbia in February 2005 after 
defending her dissertation in 
October 2004. She spent a year as 
a British Economic and Social 
Research Council Postdoctoral Fel¬ 
low at the University of Bristol in 
the United Kingsom. In Septem¬ 
ber, she began as assistant profes¬ 
sor of political science and women 
and gender studies at Washington 
University in St. Louis. Avi Katz 
Orlow is the campus rabbi at St. 
Louis Hillel at Washington Uni¬ 
versity. He is married to Cantor 
Adina Frydman, and they have a 
son, Yadid (1). 

Lauren Winner recently pub¬ 


lished her third book. Real Sex, and 
is a visiting assistant professor at 
Duke Divinity School. She and her 
husband. Griff Gatewood, live in 
Durham, N.C. Sharon Gourdji is 
graduating from Michigan in May 
with a dual degree in environmen¬ 
tal science and economics, then 
looking for a job, probably not in 
Ann Arbor! She visited Moham¬ 
mad Qayyum '96 in Lahore, Pak¬ 
istan, this summer. He is a lawyer 
and recently was married. 

John Dean Alfone lives in 
Austin, Texas, where he is patient¬ 
ly building his film/video/ 
multimedia empire. Corsair 
Media Productions (www. 
corsairmediaproductions.com), 
when not self-producing a post- 
Katrina documentary in Wave- 
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land. Miss. Please be sure to vote 
for his documentary to be aired 
on Current TV: www.current.tv/ 
studio/media/1033814. 

Maggie Osdoby Katz is finish¬ 
ing at the Kennedy School, snoop¬ 
ing around for the next great 
adventure, hopefully not in Geor¬ 
gia and somehow related to inter¬ 
national migration and develop¬ 
ment. She tells me that Michael 
Pignatello is in NYC working for 
the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations. Jim Anthony and his 
wife, Sarah Corathers '96 Barnard, 
live in Cincinnati, where Jim 
works in the pharmaceutical 
industry as director of strategic 
accounts for Kendle International 
and Sarah will complete her resi¬ 
dency in internal medicine and 
pediatrics in June 2006. 

Congrats to Michael Savini and 
his wife, Laura, who had their first 
baby, Dominic Michael, on August 
29. Michael graduated last August 
from the University of Chicago 
with an M.B.A. with a concentra¬ 
tion in finance and strategic man¬ 
agement. His friends Dan Evans, 
Harry Seymour, Jon Speier '97E 
and Ted Wladis are doing well. 

Congrats also to Paul Tuch- 
mann and his wife, Deborah Coen, 
who had their first child, Amalia 
Sophie, on October 3. Deborah is a 
member of the Harvard Society of 
Fellows and is an assistant profes¬ 
sor in Barnard's history depart¬ 
ment. At this writing, they planned 
to live in or near Momingside 
Heights so Paul can see for himself 
how things have changed in the 
last decade. Paul, after clerking for 
the Honorable Nicholas G. Garau- 
fis '69, '74L, a Federal District judge 
in Brooklyn, has since been in 
Boston, where he is an associate at 
the law firm of Mintz Levin. 

Luciana (Silberman) Daniels 
went to SDOS and graduated in 
2001. There, she met her husband, 
David, and they married in Octo¬ 
ber 2003. David is a plastic surgeon 
in New Jersey, and Luciana was 
practicing there until the birth of 
their daughter, Isabella, in August. 
She plans to return to work soon 
but for now is enjoying time with 
the baby. Luciana celebrated her 
30th birthday in November and 
planned a party with Joy Lin to 
celebrate both of their birthdays. 

Luciana reports several recent 
weddings: Jennifer Walsh married 
Michael Hawks in Tampa Florida 
this past April. Jen and Michael 
live in New York City. Jen is a fifth 
grade English teacher and is work¬ 
ing on her master's at Columbia as 
a reading specialist. Also in atten¬ 
dance, in addition to Luciana, 
were Monifa Harrell, Danielle 
Pow and Stephanie (Chee) Barea. 
Stephanie is married to Adam 
Barea '96, and they live in Wash- 



Justin Garrett '98 and Rachel Fireman were married on Septem¬ 
ber 18 at the Lighthouse at Chelsea Piers in New York. While 
Fireman was off enjoying the reception, Garrett took a moment 
to gather his fellow Columbia alumni for a picture: (left to right) 
Melissa Epstein Pianko '98, Michael LoPresti '98E, Ben Michaelis 
'95, Nirad Jain '98E, the groom, Michael Treadway '01, Marcelo 
Olarte '98, Daniel Pianko '98, Joanna (Erman) Herman '98, Amee 
Shah '99 and Michael Garrett '66. 
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ington, D.C., with their son, Ben¬ 
jamin. Elena Kotopoulos and 
George were married in Mykonos, 
Greece, in August. Joy Lin and 
Rana Zincir attended. Rana lives 
in Cyprus and is married. She was 
recently in NYC for a visit and is 
doing great. 

Athena (Bendo) Ole and her 
husband are doing well with their 
dog and house in the New York 
suburbs, and Athena's job at Citi¬ 
group Alternative Investments con¬ 
tinues to be fun and challenging. 
She reports that Kate Kelly, who 
moved to L.A. last year and works 
at The Wall Street Journal, has 
recently become engaged to a jour¬ 
nalist. She ran the NYC Marathon 
with him. She also reports that 
Rebekah Gee is in Boston, where 
she is finishing her residency at 
Harvard. She got engaged in Octo¬ 
ber to a fellow doctor. 

Steven Fernandez, after work¬ 
ing in Paris for two years in equity 
research, lives in Madrid and does 
equity research at Santander. 
Rokeia Smith has been living in 
Atlanta for a year working for 
FOX television, as an ad sales 
executive and enjoying the city's 
many offerings. Please e-mail her 
at rokeia@yahoo.com if you plan 
to be in the area. 

Dorraine Hemchand married 
Dwight Burrell on December 3 in 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

I am happy to report that I am 
engaged to fellow lawyer David 
Love, whom I met in law school. 
We are getting married in May. We 
live in Philadelphia, where I am 
attorney at Community Legal Ser¬ 
vices and David is an attorney at 
Stradley Ronon Stevens & Young. 


Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 
spa76@yahoo.com 

Happy New Year, Class of '98. This 
column is short and sweet, featur¬ 
ing two wedding announcements. 

Mazel tov to Justin Garrett, 
who married Rachel Fireman on 
September 18. Justin and Rachel 
were married by Rabbi Jim 
Rosenberg, a close college friend 
of Justin's father, who gave the 
sermon at Justin's bar mitzvah 16 
years ago. Many Columbia 
friends attended the nuptials at 
The Lighthouse at Chelsea Piers, 
including Melissa Epstein 
Pianko, Dan Pianko, Nirad Jain 
'98E, Michael Rambis LoPresti 
'97E, Dr. Ben Michaelis '95, 
Michael Treadway '00, Marcelo 
Olarte, Joanna (Erman) Herman, 
Amee Shah '99 and Justin's 
father, Michael Garrett '66. Justin 
works in marketing for Citi- 
group's Thank You Redemptions 
Network, and Rachel is manager 
of online customer experience for 
American Express, working on a 
new product for the heath care 
sector. The couple lives in Justin's 
hometown. Park Slope, Brooklyn 
[see photo]. 

Danika Smith wrote in for the 
first time since graduation with 
wonderful news: "I got engaged 
in July to Adam Boyst, an invest¬ 
ment banker at Wachovia here in 
Charlotte, and I'm a second v.p. 
with Smith Barney in Charlotte." 
Danika has been living in North 
Carolina for six years and met 
her fiance in Hilton Head, S.C., 



where they plan to marry on 
April 29. Danika added: "We're 
really excited, and I just wanted 
to let my classmates know that 
the impossible has happened, I 
am getting married!" Best wishes 
to Danika and Adam. 

Lastly, in case you missed it, 
make sure to read the article 
about Gothamist co-founders and 
A-list blogebrities Jen Chung and 
Jake Dobkin in the November 
CCT. Keep the updates coming! 


99 


Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


Happy New Year! I am pleased to 
announce that Nan Ramnath mar¬ 
ried Christoph Wilcke on May 22 
in two ceremonies — one Hindu, 
one Christian — in New Jersey. 
Nan and Christoph met while stu¬ 
dents at Oxford in 1999. 
Columbians in attendance includ¬ 
ed bridesmaids Nilam Sanghvi, 
Becky Phillips and Meredith 
Fages, as well as Claudia De- 
Simio, Alex Williamson, Marie 
Ewens, Charles Leykum, Allan 
Ng, Meredith Jones '00, Sahil 
Godiwala, Sunita Shah, Ben 
Freeman, Genna Weinstein '01, 
Brian Phillips '03, Dora Gruner '96 
and a number of Columbia Law 
grads. Nan and Christoph moved 
to Brooklyn near Prospect Park. 
Nan is a commercial real estate 
attorney at Shearman & Sterling in 
midtown and Christoph is a 
researcher on the Middle East at 
Human Rights Watch. Congratula¬ 
tions, Nan and Christoph! 

The lawyers in our class have 
been moving around. Gina 
Kwack, living in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
joined the firm of Miller, Canfield, 
Paddock and Stone. Gina will be 
based in the Detroit office, practic¬ 
ing in the financial institutions and 
transactions group. Gina received 
her J.D. from Penn in 2002. Prior to 
joining Miller, Canfield, she was an 
associate with White and Case in 
New York. 

In other legal news, Kathryn 
Gifford has joined Williams, Park¬ 
er, Harrison Dietz and Getzen in 
Sarasota, Fla. She received her J.D. 
from Fordham and is admitted to 
the New York and Florida Bar. 

Many classmates made out¬ 
standing showings in the New 
York City marathon in November. 
Included in that group are Tom 
Kloos, who finished in a very 
impressive 49th place with a time 
of 2:29:38, and Dave Liebowitz, 
127th place, 2:42:04. Jason Saret- 
sky also ran, finishing in 3:57:25. 
According to Tom, CC track alums 
met at Tom's for a hearty breakfast 
on the morning after the race and 
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Jaye Pace ’00 and 

By Rammy 


Reality’s Scholars 


J aye Pace '00 thinks every¬ 
one should have the oppor¬ 
tunity to go to college for 
free, saying that her Colum¬ 
bia experience was marred 
only by her struggles to pay for 
school on her own. With this in 
mind, she ventured into reality 
television to champion higher 
education and financial aid, cre¬ 
ating The Scholar. 

Broadcast in six episodes on 
ABC last summer, The Scholar 
helped 10 promising high 
school seniors from economi¬ 
cally disadvantaged back¬ 
grounds obtain the financial 
support they needed to attend 
leading colleges to which they 
had been accepted. Students 
competed in team challenges 
and head-to-head academic 
quizzes and underwent one-on- 
one interviews in hopes of win¬ 
ning a full four-year scholarship, 
donated by the Broad Founda¬ 
tion, as well as lesser scholar¬ 
ship prizes each episode. 

The Scholar had multiple 
Columbia connections, with 
Pace as co-creator and under¬ 
graduate admissions officers 
Shawn Abbott and Peter John¬ 
son as two of the three judges 
who rated competitors' perfor¬ 
mances in each show. In addi¬ 
tion, two of the scholars, Amari 
Hammond and Max Caraballo, 
are enrolled in the Class of 
2009. 

Both admissions officers 
were eager to participate. 
"Jaye was the employer, and 
Peter and l were the employ¬ 
ees," says Abbott. "It was great 
to see the respect that such 
prominent names in the televi¬ 
sion industry ... have for Jaye 
and her work." 

The original idea, however, 
wasn't for a reality show. Pace 
likens aspects of the college 
admissions process to "a song 
and dance," so she wrote a 
musical, Acceptance, about a 
student trying to get into college. 
In 2004, Broadway producer Eliz¬ 
abeth Williams read Acceptance 
and asked Pace to collaborate 
on a reality TV show instead. 


Pace, who had worked in 
Columbia's admissions office as 
a student and after graduation, 
recruited a friend, Shannon 
Meairs, former assistant director 
of admissions at Pepperdine, to 
work on the show. Williams, 
meanwhile, enlisted the support 


of Joan Stein and Steve Martin, 
who in turn approached Carsey- 
Werner, the television production 
team behind 3rd Rock from the 
Sun, That 70s Show and The Real 
World. The idea was successfully 
pitched to ABC in fall 2004. 

"To find a way to reward 
some bright, accomplished, 
needy student, as Jaye had been 
when she applied to Columbia, 
was a great idea for a 'reality- 
based' show," Johnson says. 

Pace was 9 when her parents 
divorced, and at 15 she moved 
with her mother and younger 
sister from California to Bothell, 
Wash., a Seattle suburb. Despite 
working 20 hours a week, Pace 
excelled at Bothell High. "I 
learned a lot from my mother's 
mistakes, the main thing being 
how important it was to have an 
education," says Pace, whose 
mother didn't graduate from 
high school. "One of the things 
she always talked about regret¬ 
ting was that she never had the 
chance to figure out what she 


PARk '04 

wanted out of life beyond get¬ 
ting married and having kids." 

A Washington Scholar, Pace 
passed up a full ride to a state 
school to attend the College, 
where she double-majored in 
English and French. She espe¬ 
cially enjoyed classes with Pro¬ 


fessors Edward Mendelsohn and 
the late Edward Said and took 
every opportunity to interact 
with faculty and fellow students. 
"We're talking late-night conver¬ 
sations on Low Steps, always 
contributing to class discussions 
even if I wasn't sure what to say 
... I was that girl." 

While working in admissions, 
Pace drew upon her experiences 
to create a recruitment video for 
students who didn't have the 
resources to visit campus. Eric 
Furda, v.p. of alumni relations, 
who headed undergraduate 
admissions for nine years, 
describes Pace as "incredibly 
effective as a recruiter, both at 
Columbia and on the road. What 
strikes you about Jaye is how 
she epitomizes energy and 
enthusiasm, not just for Colum¬ 
bia but for life." 

One person Pace recruited for 
Columbia, albeit unintentionally, 
was Hammond, who says meet¬ 
ing Pace changed her life. She 
was admitted by Harvard under 


non-binding early action, but 
after participating in The Scholar, 
she changed her mind. "If I 
wanted a school with an amaz¬ 
ing reputation, tons of resources 
and a great city, there was really 
only one choice," she says. She 
plans to study political science 
and says she'd like to intern for 
Sen. Barack Obama '83 (D-lll.). 

Caraballo says Columbia 
"was my first choice before 
entering the show ... paying for 
tuition was the only thing that 
would stop me." Although he 
did not win the grand prize, he 
won enough to enable him to 
attend the College. 

The show took place on 
USC's campus. Despite the 
occasional moment of over¬ 
wrought reality TV drama, The 
Scholar proved to be heartfelt 
and intelligent. Though it was 
generally well-received by crit¬ 
ics, The Scholar did not earn 
high ratings and is not sched¬ 
uled to return for a second 
season. "The thing that can't 
be quantified," Pace says, 
undaunted, "is how people's 
lives and hopes and dreams 
were changed by this show." 

Following The Scholar, Pace 
wrote an article about getting 
into college for the November 
2005 issue of Seventeen. She 
contributes a weekly college 
advice column to www.seven 
teen.com and is working on an 
interactive workbook. Guide and 
Seek, that targets students who 
don't have access to quality col¬ 
lege counseling. There also are 
plans to stage her musical, 
Acceptance, this year in Seattle. 
Down the road, she hopes to be 
able to establish a scholarship 
foundation that will pay the way 
for needy students. 

But there is no question 
what she'll be doing in four 
years: "Flying around the coun¬ 
try attending the graduations of 
each of the Scholars'." 


Rammy Park '04 divides her 
time between freelance writing 
and working for the Associated 
Press. 



Jaye Pace '00 (left) and her friend and collaborator on The 
Scholar, Shannon Meairs (right), join members of the winning 
red team after a spirit challenge in which the teams had to 
rally as many southern Cal students as they could to a sports 
event, as well as perform a school spirit routine. 
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"hobbled around campus like 80- 
year-old men." Congratulations, 
gentlemen! 

Wishing you a healthy and 
prosperous 2006. 



Prisca Bae 

8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


Hi everyone, thanks so much to 
those who wrote in! 

Congratulations to Robert Ref- 
fkin, who was the youngest White 
House Fellow named in 2005. 

After graduation, Robert was hired 
as the youngest business analyst 
ever employed by McKinsey & Co. 
He later received his M.B.A. from 
the Business School. He is an 
investment banking associate at 
Lazard Freres & Co. While work¬ 
ing at Lazard, Robert developed 
the company's first comprehensive 
investment banking tax program 
and founded the firm's Sponsors 
for Educational Opportunity 
internship program for minorities. 

Stacey Browne and David 
Smith '00E tied the knot on August 
28 at the Glen Foerd Mansion in 
Philadelphia [see photo]. Afiya Jor¬ 
dan was a bridesmaid. Stacey is an 
attorney beginning her second year 
of a two-year clerkship for the 
Honorable Harvey Bartle El in the 
United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
Dave is an environmental engineer. 
The couple resides in Aldan, Pa. 

T.J. Perlick-Molinari graduat¬ 
ed from Marquette Law School in 
May and started a general prac¬ 
tice firm, doing mainly criminal 
defense work, in Milwaukee. T.J. 
already has taken two cases to 
jury trial. If anyone ever gets into 
trouble in Wisconsin, he invites 
you to call him. 

Matthew Matlack celebrated 
the birth of his first child, Georgia 
Rose, on March 30. Matthew is an 
account manager for Cisco Sys¬ 
tems in Tulsa, Okla. 

Alicia "Tish" Pentz-Lopez is 
chief development officer for the 
Mexican American Opportunity 
Foundation in L.A. MAOF is the 
largest Latino nonprofit in the 
United States. Tish is married to 
Anthony Rodriguez '00E, and 
they have two children, daughter 
Milana and son A.J. If you're in 

L. A., she'd love to hear from you. 

Dani McClain is at the Journal¬ 
ism School working toward an 

M. S. in June. She moved back to 
New York in August. Dani had 
been in Cincinnati (her hometown) 
for almost three years. During that 
time, she taught social studies at a 
public Montessori high school, 
freelanced for a weekly paper 
there and otherwise reconnected 


with her Midwestern roots. 

Christophe Gillet recently 
moved away from New York to 
northern California, where he 
works for eBay as a product man¬ 
ager. Also an eBay product man¬ 
ager is Diana Baraniewicz. Con¬ 
grats to Christophe for running 
the New York City Marathon! 

Natalia Mehlman is a fourth- 
year Ph.D. candidate in U.S. histo¬ 
ry at Stanford, and after three 
years in Palo Alto decided to come 
back east while she researches and 
writes her dissertation. Natalia is 
back in NYC now and ironically 
spending lots of time in Butler. 

Annie Ulevitch Cantor and 
Doug Cantor (Vanderbuilt '96) 
were married in La Jolla, Calif., on 
September 18. Susie Freeman was 
maid of honor and Stacy Rotner '99 
was a bridesmaid. Other alums at 
the wedding included Kristen 
Ankerbrandt, Jamie (Grossmann) 
Silver '99, Debra (Green) Mack '01 
and Marissa Hurwitz. Annie grad¬ 
uated from Cardozo Law in May 
and was awarded a fellowship to 
do public interest legal work at the 
Vera Institute in NYC. She will 
focus on the Commission on Safety 
& Abuse in America's Prisons. Her 
husband is on the editorial staff of 
Esquire. Susie Freeman teaches 
high school and started a new job 
at Winston Prep, a private school in 
the city. Kristen Ankerbrandt 
started Harvard Business School at 
the end of August. 

Finally, Reza Vahid is a regular 
in Maciej Paluch's exotic dancing 
show. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

events Ken Catandella 
kmcl03@columbia.edu 
212-870-2230 

DEVELOPMENT Susan Murray 
sm2399@columbia.edu 
212-870-3244 



Jonathan Gordin 

4301 Louise Ave. 
Encino, CA 91316 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


Hello! I hope everyone enjoyed 
the holidays. I'm very excited 
about our reunion, and I hope to 
see many of you there June 8-11. 

Matthew Rascoff sent a com¬ 
prehensive update: "I've been 
working at Ithaka, an incubator 
for technology nonprofits that 
serve higher education, for nearly 
a year. The best benefit: unlimited 
access to JSTOR and ARTstor, 
with which we are affiliated. I 
love my job so much that it's 
playing havoc with my carefully- 
wrought plans to attend graduate 
school in education and business. 

"Along with the other past edi- 



Stacey Browne '00 married 
David Smith '00E on August 28 
at the Glen Foerd Mansion in 
Philadelphia. 

photo: afiya Jordan 'oo 


tors (Noam Elcott '00, Richard 
Mammana '02, Anand Venkatesan 
'03, Craig Hollander '04 and Cara 
Rachele '05), I remain involved 
with The Blue and White. We are 
delighted to see the magazine flour¬ 
ishing under its new editor, Zach 
Benctiner '06. Alumni can read the 
B&W at www.theblueandwhite.org. 

"The lovely and talented 
Jenny Shalant has been promot¬ 
ed to web writer for the Wildlife 
Conservation Society and The 
Bronx Zoo. We both live on the 
Upper West Side and often host 
Elaine Shen '01 when she visits 
from Washington, D.C. Elaine is 
in her final year at Georgetown 
Law School and is engaged to 
Royce Chen, a Yalie gentleman- 
scholar, singer-musician, and 
doctor-in-training in Boston. 

"Jenny and I regularly see Jen¬ 
nifer Kim, who recently moved 
uptown, not far from the Health 
Sciences campus. She is v.p. for 
client services at Horizon Wimba, 
a software firm that develops 
Web-based collaboration software 
for online education. Our friend 
Georgia Ewen-Campen returned 
to Columbia this autumn to study 
architecture. I look forward to see¬ 
ing many more classmates at 
reunion." 

Dina Epstein planned to start 
at Georgetown Law this autumn, 
but with admirable spontaneity 
deferred the day before classes 
began to spend the year in Israel. 
She lives in Jerusalem and works 
at an Internet startup. 

Mike Bilsborough reported, 
"SVA's Chelsea gallery let me hog 
up a huge room to show draw¬ 
ings and maybe a few surprises." 

From Camille DeLaite: "Nam- 
rata Tripathi married Quinn Ray¬ 
mond on October 15 in New York 
City at St. Mark's Church in the 
Bowery. Bridesmaids included 
Amy Kimpel, Jaclyn Strassberg 
and maid of honor Siobhan 
O'Leary. Groomsmen included 
Gene Perelson '01 (who graduat¬ 
ed from Oxford). Katie Baker '02, 
Akhill Chopra, Camille DeLaite, 


Jamil Ellis '99E, Paul Getto, Cal- 
lean Henry '00, Maurice James, 
Tina Jung '00, Satoko Naito, 
Margaret Sledge '00 and Karl 
Ward were guests. A second 
wedding celebration will take 
place in New Delhi in February. 

Dave Beatus is engaged to Ellie 
Slivko, who is finishing her bache¬ 
lor's in nursing at Long Island 
College Hospital. Dave recently 
returned from China. "I was there 
establishing new contacts and con¬ 
tracting new factories for Joy Prod¬ 
ucts, where I've recently been pro¬ 
moted to v.p. of sales and Pacific 
Rim operations. I enjoy creating 
products for many alumni and 
their companies and always am 
eager to work with more (david@ 
joyproducts.com). I stayed with 
and had Passover with Michael 
Dwork '00 while in Nanjing." 

Sam Oppenheim is in his sec¬ 
ond year as a New York City 
Teaching Fellow. He teaches com¬ 
puters and photography to K-7th 
graders in the South Bronx, near 
Yankee Stadium. He writes, "Tak¬ 
ing advantage of summer vaca¬ 
tion, I traveled down the Pacific 
Coast, including Seattle, where I 
saw Sean Manes '02 TC and then 
went to the Burning Man festival 
in Nevada. There I saw Josh Sil¬ 
verman '02, Jason Burwen '04 and 
Irene Malatesta '05.1 also saw the 
following JJ10 freshman year 
friends for dinner this summer: 
Emily Fishman (now at NYU 
Law), Amelia Finker and David 
Beatus (back from a Thailand and 
China tour)." 

Jeff Senter received the 
National Lawyers Guild's 2005 
"Legal Worker of the Year" award 
at the organization's national con¬ 
vention this past month. 

Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard and I 
are getting settled after moving 
across the country to Los Angeles. 
We're establishing connections 
with alums out here, and we'd love 
to hear from others who want to 
stay connected. We recently attend¬ 
ed a party in Dan Laidman's 
apartment, where Adam Lesser 
joined the festivities, and spent a 
Sunday with Ariel Neuman, who 
gave us a great tour of the Silver 
Lake area, where he lives. 

Regards to all, and keep in 
touch! 


Colleen Hsia 

121 E. 23rd St., Apt. 3F 
New York, NY 10010 
cch38@columbia.edu 

In June, Nina Jahn Robinson 
embarked on a career with the U.S. 
Department of State as a foreign 
service officer. She resides in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., where she is learning 
Mandarin in preparation for an 
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Robert Ryang , 02 , s Stanley Cup 


T hough it doesn't explicit¬ 
ly resemble Cinderella's 
tale, and in fact the end¬ 
ing to the story has yet to be 
written, Robert Ryang '02's 
success is anything but ordi¬ 
nary, maybe even worthy of 
the big screen. Ryang, a young 
film editor, won the Association 
of independent Creative Editors 
(AICE) 2005 Trailer Park compe¬ 
tition, which has led to much 
attention from fans he never 
knew he had as well as inter¬ 
est from movie studios in his 
creative ideas. 

A movie fanatic for most of 
his life growing up in Camarillo, 
Calif., midway between Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara, 
Ryang decided to attend Colum¬ 
bia for its diversity of education¬ 
al opportunities and the charac¬ 
ter of the institution. He had an 
interest in film as a career when 
he entered the College in 1998, 
though he also considered a 
future in forensic psychology. 
While nurturing both interests as 
an undergraduate, Ryang also 
was a disc jockey for Barnard 
College radio (WBAR); drew 
comics for Spectator; did film 
projects, one of which was 
played on loop on CTV; and was 
a mentor in Harlem. 

After graduation, Ryang 
secured a job at PS260, a film 
company that specializes in 
commercial post-production, 
and climbed the ladder in six 
months from runner to editing 


small projects. Recently, he cut 
a New York Knicks commercial 
shot by Spike Lee. Ryang had 
some editing experience from 
college but taught himself to 
use Apple's Final Cut editing 
software; he has edited friends' 
videos as well as his own. 

The opportunity to enter 


AlCE's competition proved to be 
fortuitous. The Trailer Park com¬ 
petition was developed to publi¬ 
cize AICE as a national organiza¬ 
tion that serves the needs of its 
member companies. The chal¬ 
lenge of the competition was to 
edit a trailer for a classic film, but 
in a different genre. Ryang had 
seven films to choose from: Red 
River, Some Like It Hot, Titanic, 
West Side Story, Supersize Me, 
The Parent Trap and The Shining, 


which he liked at first and chose 
after much brainstorming. 

"I immediately had the 
image of Jack Nicholson and 
the sound of Peter Gabriel's 
music in my mind," Ryang says. 
"However, when I sat down to 
watch the movie, I wasn't sure 
that l could pull off a feel-good 


trailer well; the kid, Danny, 
never smiles. I then considered 
making Red River into a homo¬ 
sexual romance or The Parent 
Trap into an action movie a la 
Double Impact (the one with 
two Jean Claude Van Dammes). 
I wanted to use The Shining, 
though, soltook a second look 
and was able to create a new 
story by viewing the images 
independent of their context." 

The contest shows to what 


extent editing has an impact on 
filmmaking. Ryang was able to 
take a well-known film and com¬ 
pletely change the context of its 
images. He received Avid Express 
Pro, a movie editing computer 
program, for his first-place finish. 
He also won "a cool mini trailer 
that l get to keep for the year, 
just like the Stanley Cup." 

Ryang's movie trailer received 
public attention when a friend, 
Dustin Stephens, put it on his 
blog and it received many hits. 
Ryang says he was shocked to 
win AlCE's competition, but the 
mini-movie was a favorite 
among the many fans who 
came to know it. Soon after win¬ 
ning the contest, Ryang received 
calls from movie producers and 
studios interested in his ideas, 
and he is working on new mate¬ 
rial for the independent Spirit 
Awards show. "I'm refining my 
reel and written work so that I 
have something to send them, 
before minute 15 passes," he 
notes of his sudden fling with 
fame. 

Ryang hopes his "Stanley 
Cup" is only the beginning. 
Though he is not sure of the 
path his life will take, winning 
AlCE's contest has helped to 
steer him in a direction. "I'm 
only 25," says Ryang, "so I 
hope l haven't achieved my 
professional goals yet. Then I 
wouldn't have anything to look 
forward to." 

Roy Cureton '08 



assignment to the U.S. Embassy in 
Beijing. Her husband, Scott Ashton 
Robinson ('94 Brown), also is a for¬ 
eign service officer and will work 
with her in Beijing. From 2003-05, 
Nina accompanied Scott on his 
posting to the U.S. Consulate in 
Chennai (Madras), India. 

Felix Candelario writes, "Luis 
Toral '02E and I are proud owners 
of a two-family home in Bogota, 
N.J. We're both bom and bred city 
kids, so its been an adventure from 
the start. We mowed our first lawn 
and blew away our first leaves. 
Yard work is tiring, and our appre¬ 
ciation of supers and landlords has 
gone through the roof. Luis is 
doing his third tour of duty with 
UPS in the industrial engineering 
department, while I have recently 


switched gears from Conde Nast to 
working for UBS Prime Brokerage. 
While Luis balances his time study¬ 
ing for the PMP exam and taking 
care of his 2-year-old son, I study 
for my CCIE and cruise around in 
my 1988 Chrysler New Yorker Lan¬ 
dau. Life is sure going at a fair clip. 
If I focus a little, I can still taste 
those late night JJ's Place smooth¬ 
ies. All the best to our classmates." 

Elena (Hontoria) Tuerk is fin¬ 
ishing her Ph.D. in clinical psy¬ 
chology at the University of Vir¬ 
ginia. She was married on October 
29 at a beautiful vineyard in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Jackie 
Cheney was her maid of honor. 

Karen Corrie graduated from 
the American University Wash¬ 
ington College of Law in May and 


is an assistant district attorney at 
the Manhattan DA's office. 

Trushna Jhaveri went on a trip 
to Eritrea, a small country in East¬ 
ern Africa. She spent Christmas 
and New Year's in Germany with 
her boyfriend and his family. She 
works with DSP Merrill Lynch 
but is contemplating grad school. 

Jillian White started a company. 
White Picket Fence Appraisals. It 
performs residential real estate 
appraisals in Westchester, Putnam, 
Nassau and Suffolk counties as 
well as in the five boroughs. The 
company appraises all property 
types but specializes in high-end 
residential. "Starting a business has 
been a lot of hard work, and there 
have been many sleepless nights, 
but at the end of the day, I get paid 


to look at gorgeous homes, which 
is something I'd do for free." 

Matthew O'Donnell graduat¬ 
ed from Penn State's Dickinson 
School of Law in May. He passed 
the Pennsylvania bar exam and 
has been admitted to practice in 
Pennsylvania. 

After three years in corporate 
banking at the Royal Bank of Scot¬ 
land, Olga Khodosh entered the 
Business School in September and 
enjoys being back on campus. 
Albert Lee also is there. 

David Goldfinger and Judith 
(Farkas) Goldfinger announced 
the birth of their daughter, Eva 
Lily, on September 12. 

Stephanie Bloomer purchased 
a condo last year in Columbia, 
Md., where she lives with her 
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boyfriend and two kittens. She 
works for the Stop & Shop/Giant- 
Landover supermarket companies 
as a legal compliance manager. 
She's often in Boston for work 
and would love to be in touch: 
srb43@columbia.edu. 

Ellen Gustafson is back in 
NYC after two years among L.A., 
Boston, Philly and Lake Tahoe. 

She loves living in the West Vil¬ 
lage with Kate Breslin '00 and 
Julie Breslin '01 and reporting in 
the investigative unit at ABC 
News, where she regularly works 
with her Carman 8 floormate, 

Nick Schifrin. She recently saw 
Kim Gold, a first-year at Yale Med 
School, and Emma Katznelson, 
who has left her position as mar¬ 
keting manager of a record label 
to be a teacher in San Francisco. 

Ian Coogan graduated from the 
French Culinary Institute in 
December 2004. He worked at a 
Native American Festival in 
Hwacheon County, South Korea, 
for a month. Ian is a cook at Eleven 
Madison Park in New York City. 

Natalie Robin is at Tisch 
School of the Arts at NYU in the 
department of design for stage 
and film, working toward her 
M.F.A. in lighting design. She pre¬ 
viously was a freelance designer 
and assistant on theater and 
dance in New York and regional¬ 
ly. She will graduate in 2008. 

Jeanne Chun completed her 
M.A. at Teachers College in 
health education last year and 
has been the associate program 
director at the National Center for 
Health Education for two years. 
She recently came back to Colum¬ 
bia as a full-time health educator 
at Alice! Health Promotion Pro¬ 
gram and has a great time work¬ 
ing with CU students again. 

Tiffany Faye Rounsville mar¬ 
ried Diego Salim Perez '99 on 
November 12. 

Taryn Jones moved to Amster¬ 
dam in July. She writes, "I work 
for Mexx, a fashion company 
here. I love it!" 

Anna Piller lives in Paris and 
teaches English to underprivileged 
minorities while finishing a book 
on her experiences in Palestine. The 
book will be out in the spring, 
when she will embark on a tour of 
the United States with an acclaimed 
presentation, Life in Palestine. To 
keep up with Anna, check 
www.whereintheworldisanna.com. 

Anna Martinez graduated 
from the University of New Mex¬ 
ico School of Law in May, passed 
the bar in that state and clerks for 
the chief justice of the Colorado 
Supreme Court. 

Tizoc Brenes is a program 
coordinator and instructor at La 
Causa youth services center in 
L.A. He plans to complete his 



A number of Columbia and Barnard alumni got together last fall 
at Genevieve Thornton '02's New York City apartment to cele¬ 
brate Alii Lloyds '02's move to London and Catherine McCann 
'02's move back to the United States. Pictured are (front, from 
left) Albert Lee '02E, Lloyds and Caroline Puri '02; (rear, from 
left) Jon Fischer '02, Ken Lantigua '02, McCann, Thornton, Liz 
Sosnov '02 Barnard, Jen Rogers '02 Barnard, Mike Shephard, Jen 
Dwork '02 and Scott Koonin '02. 


credentials to become a licensed 
teacher in the state and enroll in 
a graduate program to further his 
teaching aspirations. 

Robert Ryang was featured in 
a New York Times article in late 
September. Robert entered a con¬ 
test for editors' assistants spon¬ 
sored by the New York chapter of 
the Association of Independent 
Creative Editors. The contest 
specified that all entries were to 
cut a new trailer for an existing 
movie, but in a different genre. 
Only the sound and dialogue 
could be modified, not the visu¬ 
als. Robert chose The Shining, 
Stanley Kubrick's 1980 horror film 
starring Jack Nicholson, and set it 
against "Solsbury Hill," by Peter 
Gabriel, transforming the film 
into a saccharine comedy about a 
writer struggling to find his muse 
and a boy lonely for a father. He 
won the contest and the trailer 
cracked the top 10 most popular 
spoofs on www.ifilm.com within 
days. Even though the trailer was 
posted on a secret site, it reached 
12,000 hits within days. Nice 
going, Robert, and see your work 
on the big screen soon! [See p. 58.] 
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Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


Happy New Year! I hope that you 
had a wonderful holiday season. 
With the New Year comes many 
exciting changes in our class¬ 
mates' lives. Here are a few ... 

Lauren Trusty accepted a full¬ 
time position with the New York 
Knicks and New York Liberty in 
entertainment marking. She 
writes, "I won't be dancing for 
the Knicks anymore, but I am still 


pursuing professional dancing on 
the side. Recently, I danced at a 
VH1 awards show behind Nelly, 
Ciara and LL Cool J — my first 
dancing job like that! Hopefully, 
there will be more to come. I 
moved to the East Side with 
Vicky Kaplan '03 Barnard. Rus¬ 
sell Sticklor is an editor in New 
York at a nationally-published 
educational journal for high 
school and college students. In 
his spare time, he's been DJing 
and composing scores for short 
films. Morris Doueck, former 
CULPA guru, is a 3L at NYU Law 
and will work at Sidley, Austin, 
Brown & Wood next year. Bobbie 
Andelson also began at NYU 
Law." 

Nicholas Bender writes: "I 
spent the first nine months after 
graduation mostly in the Indian 
Himalaya, with stops between 
there and the United States to visit 
Steve Pulimood at Oxford and 
Nemanja Slavkovich in Barcelona. 
After returning to New York, I 
spent a year helping Eric Grannis 
'86 set up charter schools and sue 
large financial institutions. I'm 
now a New York City teaching fel¬ 
low in Bushwick, Brooklyn, and 
am setting up a network of Col¬ 
umbia alumni involved in educa¬ 
tion. Anyone interested can e-mail 
me: nmb27@columbia.edu." 

Jenica Upshaw is a third-year 
M.D.-Ph.D. student at Cornell and 
works at an immunology lab. 
Brian Tang writes, "My fiance 
and I have started a video gaming 
company and are in full network¬ 
ing/fundraising mode. If I'm ever 
famous. I'll be sure to set up a 
video gaming shindig for Colum¬ 
bia. If you want to check out what 
I'm doing, visit www.nyclan.net." 

Colin Murphy teaches math at 
his high school and started a post¬ 


baccalaureate program in pre¬ 
medicine at Penn while living in 
Philadelphia. Ebony Dix lives in 
Pennsylvania and is pursuing a 
post-bac in pre-med at Bryn Mawr. 

In West Coast news, Nick 
Solaro lives in San Francisco and 
works with Goldman Sachs' tech¬ 
nology equity research team. He 
has been following technology 
stocks while enjoying his free time 
in the Bay Area. Among other 
things, he's become involved with 
the sailboat racing community and 
is working toward his pilot's 
license. Adam Bush is pursuing a 
Ph.D. in the history of conscious¬ 
ness at UC Santa Cruz. David Dell 
is at law school at UC Hastings 
and lives in San Francisco. Marian¬ 
na Tretiak is pursuing an M.F.A. in 
screenwriting at USC's School of 
Television-Cinema. She's enjoying 
her life in L.A., but writes, "I miss 
New York and being able to walk 
places. When I get a chance, I hang 
out with Victor Kubicek and Dave 
Alberts, who also are out here." 

In Boston, Alex Zhang com¬ 
pleted a two-year analyst pro¬ 
gram at UBS and is pursuing an 
M.B.A. at Harvard Business 
School. While at UBS in New 
York, Alex worked in the real 
estate, lodging and leisure group 
with Thomas Huth. Karolina 
Dryjanska is back from two years 
in Madagascar, where she was a 
Peace Corps volunteer, and is 
pursuing a master's in public pol¬ 
icy at Harvard's Kennedy School 
of Government. Aileen McGrath 
is engaged to Jason Gillenwater; 
they plan to get married in Octo¬ 
ber. She is a second-year at Har¬ 
vard Law School, where she is an 
editor of the Harvard Law Review. 

Scott Tift is a 1L at Vanderbilt 
Law School. Rebecca Silver is 
finishing her law school educa¬ 
tion as a 3L at the University of 
Chicago and will work for Kirk¬ 
land and Ellis in Chicago as an 
associate. Brooke Waller received 
a master's in humanities at the 
University of Chicago in June and 
has begun studies at the Universi¬ 
ty of Texas. She writes, "I plan to 
clerk for the D.A.'s office this 
summer in either Austin or San 
Antonio, thereby making my life 
as much like Law & Order: SVU as 
possible. I think 'ADA Waller' 
has a nice ring to it. Indeed." 
Joshua Fay-Hurvitz lives in 
Washington, D.C., and is acting 
legislative director for Congress¬ 
man Anthony Weiner (D-N.Y.) 

Jessica Berenyi writes: "I got 
back in July from a year in Madrid 
getting my master's degree in 
Spanish through NYU. Shelly 
Mittal, Nimmi Pillalamarri, Hat¬ 
tie Silberburg, Alex Specht, 
Christina Wright and Lucy 
Eclestein all visited. In August, I 
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Ariana Ghez ’03 Says 
Music Is Her Core 


N ot many 9-year-olds 
wake up one morn¬ 
ing and decide to 
learn to play one of 
the most complicated wind 
instruments in an orchestra. 

But Ariana Ghez '03 wasn't 
a normal 9-year-old. By the 
time she was in fourth grade, 
she already had mastered the 
harpsichord, fallen in love with 
Baroque music — a passion of 
her father, Claude Ghez, who 
does neuropsychology research 
at Columbia — and studied 
music every Saturday at the 
Manhattan School of Music 
pre-college program. She was 
ready for a new challenge. 

"One day I decided to learn to 
play the oboe," she says. "I real¬ 
ly have no idea why." 

Ghez has yet to put down 
the instrument she picked up 
on a whim 16 years ago. She 
studied the oboe throughout 
college, performing in several 
orchestras while majoring in 
English. Last fall, Ghez was cho¬ 
sen to perform full-time as prin¬ 
cipal oboist for the top-rated 
Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, beating out 40 other, 
mostly more-experienced, per¬ 
formers for the job. At 25, she 
is one of the youngest players 
in the group. 

For Ghez, performing in 
Rochester is just one more 
opportunity for her to tweak 
her craft. "I am with an excep¬ 
tional group of musicians," she 
says. "My goal is to improve as 
a player." 

Ghez began her college 
career as a full-time Juilliard 
student, but transferred to the 
combined Columbia-Juilliard 
program in her second year. 
She chose Columbia, she says, 
because it gave her the oppor¬ 
tunity to study music at Juil¬ 
liard while pursuing a first-rate 
academic program. "I really 
liked the music program [at 
Juilliard], but I wasn't satisfied 
with the academic curriculum," 


By Amanda Erickson '08 



The combined Columbia-Juil¬ 
liard program enabled Ariana 
Ghez '03 to pursue her passion 
for music and obtain a first- 
class liberal arts education. 

PHOTO: ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


she explains, "l knew I wanted 
a strong liberal arts education, 
which l could get at Columbia." 

Among her favorite classes 
were Contemporary Civiliza¬ 
tion and Literature Humanities, 
which she describes as "amaz¬ 
ing classes taught by great 
professors." She particularly 
enjoyed her Lit Hum class with 
Valentina Izmirlieva, a Slavics 
professor with whom she 
shared a passion for music. 
"She was a former pianist... 
on track to be a concert-level 
performer," Ghez says. "We 
really connected over that." 

Ghez's professors have high 
praise for her, as well. Elaine 
Sisman, former head of Colum¬ 
bia's music department, says 
she found Ghez "smart, talent¬ 
ed and delightful." 

Pursuing her degree, study¬ 
ing music theory, taking music 
lessons and performing in the 
Juilliard orchestra kept Ghez 
busy as an undergraduate. "I 
didn't sleep a lot," she says, 
"but l enjoyed both dimensions 
of life. I always knew I wanted 
to be a musician, but going to 


classes and doing my academ¬ 
ic work balanced my musical 
endeavors." 

After graduating, Ghez pur¬ 
sued her master's at Temple. 
While there, she played with 
the Haddonfield Symphony in 
Philadelphia and was able to 
"really put in all the time I did¬ 
n't have while at Columbia." 

After graduating from Tem¬ 
ple last May, Ghez spent the 
summer performing with the 
Santa Fe Opera in New Mexico. 
"It gave me a really good pre¬ 
view of what life is like [in an 
orchestra]," she said. 

Ghez is not alone in her 
dual commitment to acade¬ 
mics and music. Music depart¬ 
ment chair Joseph Dubiel says 
about 10 Columbia students 
currently participate in the 
joint program. "The main rea¬ 
son to participate would be 
the wish to study with a par¬ 
ticular teacher at Juilliard while 
retaining access to a first-class 
liberal arts education at 
Columbia," Dubiel notes. 

Students who participate 
may take instrument, vocal or 
dance classes at Juilliard dur¬ 
ing their four years at Colum¬ 
bia. Another option is to partic¬ 
ipate in a dual degree program 
at the schools, graduating in 
five years with a B.A. from 
Columbia and an M.A. in music 
from Juilliard. 

Students who choose the 
program, Dubiel says, share one 
thing: a passion for musical 
performance. 

Ghez is no exception. When 
asked what she would be doing 
if she wasn't performing, she 
says she can't think of an 
answer. "Music is a central part 
of my life," she says. "I couldn't 
imagine living without it being 
the centerpiece of my exis¬ 
tence and endeavors." 


Amanda Erickson '08 is inter¬ 
ested in studying urban stud¬ 
ies and human rights. 


started life as a first-year law stu¬ 
dent at Washington & Lee in Lex¬ 
ington, Va. I love the school, the 
people, the teachers and my little 
house. It's about as different from 
CU as you can get (there are only 
two bars here), but I still enjoy it!" 

Lien De Brouckere is a first- 
year student at McGill University, 
enjoying life in Montreal. Before 
moving to Canada, she was a 
paralegal at a firm focusing on 
securities litigation in New York, 
and before that spent six months 
teaching computer classes in the 
Gambia and traveling to Senegal, 
Guinea-Bissau and Sierra Leone. 
Charlotte Evans lives in London 
and is completing her third year of 
investment banking at UBS. Belen 
Fernandez has been hitchhiking 
around Europe, Turkey, Morocco 
and Syria. Publo magazine is pub¬ 
lishing a series of her essays. 
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Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 

118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


Nick Kovalevich writes, "After 
graduation, I participated in 
Columbia's Chinese Language Pro¬ 
gram in Beijing. I then settled on 
university teaching, where I could 
earn a decent salary. From Beijing, I 
headed north to Changchun, the 
capital of Jilin province. This sum¬ 
mer, I found a job with a venture 
capital firm, SIG Partners, in 
Shanghai. I'm being trained as an 
entrepreneurial China specialist 
and write our weekly China busi¬ 
ness newsletter. I live in Pudong, 
Shanghai, and study Mandarin. 

I'm learning a lot about China-style 
business." Liz Melchor also is in 
China touring the country Else¬ 
where in Asia, Molly Hartman- 
O'Connell is completing research 
through a Fulbright grant in Ho 
Chi Minh City, Vietnam, on the 
Vietnam Women's Union. 

Also abroad, Amanda Craft is 
teaching marketing and manage¬ 
ment at Baltic State Technical Uni¬ 
versity in St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Katrina Durbak shares, "Having 
spent much of the year after grad¬ 
uation designing buildings and 
drafting construction documents 
for a small architecture firm in 
Manhattan, I finally left the N.Y. 
metropolitan area for more than a 
few months. I am in Ukraine on a 
Fulbright Fellowship working 
with the urban development plan 
of the city of Lviv and writing 
about the roles of architecture and 
redesignation of public space in 
shaping national identity." Mean¬ 
while, Luis Rohena is at Medical 
School in Puerto Rico. 

Scott Andrews lives in San 
Francisco in the Mission District 
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and works at a law firm. In law 
school, Akua Acheampong is at 
American University and Michael 
Wiener is at NYU. Lydia Roach 
writes, "I am in the second year of 
my doctorate program at the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanogra¬ 
phy in San Diego (only four years 
to go!) studying marine geology 
and climatology. I've been at sea 
for the last month, cruising across 
the Southern Ocean from Patago¬ 
nia to New Zealand collecting geo¬ 
physical data on an NSF research 
vessel. If I'm lucky, maybe next 
time I'll make it to Antarctica." 

Angeliki Georgopoulos made 
the big move to Ann Arbor, 

Mich., where she will spend two 
years studying public health and 
trying not to complain too much 
about the freezing temperatures 
and interminable winters. In con¬ 
trast, Elodi Dielubanza is in her 
second year of medical school at 
UCLA and enjoying the comfort¬ 
able California weather. Also in 
school, Austin Frank is in his sec¬ 
ond year at graduate school in 
the department of brain and cog¬ 
nitive science at the University of 
Rochester. Ricky Martin returned 
from his Fulbright year in Berlin 
and headed to Princeton, where 
he began doctoral studies in the 
anthropology department. 

Phil Wallace writes, "I'm in 
Tampa Bay, working for the 
Tampa Bay Devil Rays as a special 
projects coordinator/research ana¬ 
lyst. There's a new ownership 
group, and we're doing every¬ 
thing we can to reverse the fran¬ 
chise's fortunes. It's an exciting 
time to be here." Marynia Kruk 
works at a small private 
equity/merchant banking firm in 
midtown. Sarah Downs works at 
the Medical Center at the Kreitch- 
man PET Center and attends the 
Mailman School of Public Health 
part-time, working toward an 
M.P.H. in health policy and man¬ 
agement. Daniel Kraft is pursuing 
a music career in Tennessee, while 
Brian Cabezas is studying envi¬ 
ronmental economics at Duke. 

In the finance world. Carlo 
Barbara and Dave Neistadt work 
for Goldman Sachs in New York, 
while Demetrius Thomas will 
work in its London office for two 
years. Nhon Ma works at Lava 
Trading, a subsidiary of Citi¬ 
group. John Soleanicov is at the 
World Bank in Washington, D.C. 

Congrats to Jannely Almonte, 
who shares, "I'm a high school 
Spanish teacher at Peddie School 
in New Jersey, from which I grad¬ 
uated. I was at Chase human 
resources for a year but didn't see 
myself there long-term. I'm really 
happy I made the switch and am 
having a great time teaching, 
coaching and advising here. More 


exciting news is that I'm getting 
married in April to my college 
sweetheart, Taino Ortiz '04E." 
Congratulations also to Wendy 
Castillo and Danian Martinez 
'04E on their engagement. Their 
wedding is scheduled for next fall. 

I hope that this edition of 
Class Notes finds you well. 

Please don't be shy about sub¬ 
mitting your updates! 
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Peter Kang 

420 West 42nd St. 
Apt 36B 

New York, NY 10036 


pk2007@columbia.edu 


I sometimes envy those of you 
who've moved to warmer climates. 
After experiencing some brutal 
winters during my four years at 
Columbia, I moved south (80 
blocks downtown, to be precise), 
but walking to work at this time of 
the year often reminds me of the 
treacherous trek across Low Plaza 
to my classes (or back to the dorm 
midway). Hope everyone is keep¬ 
ing warm! Now for some notes: 

Speaking of people in warmer 
climates, Sacha Berkman writes 
from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: "I will 
be staying for six months, com¬ 
muting from my parents' house in 
Rio to Sao Paulo to work as a pro¬ 
duction assistant to a Brazilian 
producer I met at the Brazilian 
Film Festival in New York. All is 
well, and I hope to get in touch 
with others upon my return to 
New York in March." 

In October, a good number of 
classmates came back for Home¬ 
coming, or at least the festivities 
afterwards. Stephanie Katsigian- 
nis writes: "CC'04 and '05 held a 
joint party to celebrate Homecom¬ 
ing Weekend the night after the 
game at Jake's Dilemma. Good 
times were had by all. Harmony 
Davis, Mike Camacho, Maureen 
White, Lizet Lopez, Matt Harri¬ 
son, Kirk Mullings, Matt Jalan- 
doni, Trish Nolan, Loretta Kilmer, 
Andrzej Baraniak, Cedrick Men- 
doza-Tolentino, Elizabeth Silva, 
Elizabeth Levine, Jared DeMat- 
teis. Drew Graeve, Kate Enna, 
Solmaz Firoz, Jon Filbey, Sylvie 
Levine, Monica Pasternak, Jon 
Yee, John Reuter, Anil Kumar, 
Janine Matema, Brooks Hansen, 
Jonathan Goldfinger, Saadya 
Zakheim, Michelle Ko, Ovadia 
Labaton, Ted Eckert, Mike Cum¬ 
mings, Robin Fitzgerald-Green, 
Steph Huffman and Casey Potash 
were among those in attendance." 

Graham Donald, pursuing an 
M.D. at USC, recently found out 
that Nigel Campbell lives across 
the street from him in Holly¬ 
wood. He hopes to make time to 
hang out with Nigel as soon as 
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PERSONALS 

Smart is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the ivies 
and a few other excellent 
schools. More than 4,000 mem¬ 
bers. All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
800-988-5288. 


REAL ESTATE 

108.55 acres of farmland: breath¬ 
taking vista, bordered by ravine/ 
creek; 15 minutes from NYS capi¬ 
tol/Albany; town will give incen¬ 
tives to build nursing homes, 
retirement village, golf course; 
subdivide to build luxury homes: 
518-438-5050. 


VACATION RENTALS 

Adirondacks: Lakefront cabin. 
Dock, boats, hiking trails; peaceful, 
private, 315-655-3297. 

Miami Beach, Florida (South 
Beach): Beautifully furnished 1- 
bedroom, 1.5-bathroom condo. 
Directly on the ocean. Both sea¬ 


sonal and off-season rentals. 
212-935-6133. 

Naples, Florida: Luxury condo¬ 
minium overlooking Gulf, two 
month minimum, 802-524-2108. 

Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
E-mail: vdl9@columbia.edu. 

Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment 
or inquiries on display rates to: 
Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
212-870-2752 —phone 
212-870-2747 — fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


"med school lets me take a 
breath." Meanwhile, at Harvard, 
Jina Suh has been active as secre¬ 
tary of her graduate student 
council while pursuing her Ph.D. 
in physics. When she has time to 
breathe, she comes back to New 
York to hang out with friends. 

Congrats to Allison Sturm 
and Jeffrey Miller on their wed¬ 
ding, which took place at the 
Sheraton Meadowlands on Sep¬ 
tember 11. Shifra Koyfman, Jef¬ 
frey Okun, Chaim Kagedan and 
several Columbians from other 
years attended. Allison and Jeff 
live on the Upper East Side. Jeff 
works for a hedge fund, Ama¬ 
ranth, while Allison is pursuing 
an M.A. in English at Fordham. 

Ian Jay writes: "I live in New 
York and am a litigation legal 
assistant for Arnold & Porter." 

It's good to see that some of us 
in finance have tried to maintain 
our creative spirit. Yuma Terada, 
who works in merchant banking 
at Goldman Sachs in Japan, pro¬ 
duced and directed a music video 
after graduation. (I've tried to bal¬ 
ance the non-stop Excel spread¬ 
sheeting at work with some short 
story writing on weekends. Any¬ 
one else like to write creatively?) 

Melanie Lee, who is on a Ful¬ 
bright Scholarship to teach Eng¬ 
lish in Taiwan, makes trips to 
Taipei on weekends from her 
more rural location in Ilan to see 


relatives and sometimes meet up 
with James Lee (no relation), 
who has been studying Man¬ 
darin there since the summer. 
Melanie survived being abroad 
during the NFL season by listen¬ 
ing to her beloved Eagles on 
Internet radio. 

Before I sign off on this latest 
edition of Class Notes, I remind 
everyone that you're more than 
welcome to e-mail me at any 
time about anything that's been 
going on instead of waiting until 
you're solicited. And if anyone 
could send me some photos of 
beaches and palm trees, I think 
the word "relocation" might take 
on a more pleasant connotation; 
gosh, I miss winter breaks. a 


ANSWERS TO GAME ON 
INSIDE BACK COVER 

A. Teachers College 

B. Dodge Hall 

C. St. Paul's Chapel 

D. Kent Hall 

E. John Jay Hall 

F. Casa Italiana 

G. Earl Hall 

H. Butler Library 

I. Hamilton Hall 
(admissions office) 
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From Beijing to Baghdad 

By Mark Magnier '81, '84J 


hen I was a kid, someone told me knowing¬ 
ly that if a billion Chinese jumped up at the 
same time, the world would be knocked 
out of its orbit. 

IVe been in China for the past two years 
as Beijing bureau chief of the Los Angeles Times, and the longer 
I'm here, the more I believe he had a point. 

The awakening of China's population, with all its energy 
and drive, is setting the world on its head. Along the way, for 
better or worse, it's also altering the global environment, econ¬ 
omy, energy market and even the arts. 

When I graduated from the College as an English major, I 
didn't know what I wanted to do. But I always had itchy feet, 
having taken off for a year after high school to backpack through 
Asia. It took a few years, but eventually I figured out that being 
a foreign correspondent provided a way to enjoy the adventure 
on someone else's dime. 

My China assignment follows five years in Japan and two in 
Singapore. But China is a different world — daunting, crazy, 
frustrating. Breathing can be hazardous to your health. The 
country's size and complexity defy easy understanding. Routine 
information often is considered a state secret, and the authorities 
often are highly suspicious of Western journalists, particularly in 
the provinces, where corruption, exploitation and environmen¬ 
tal degradation are at their worst. On some days, it seems as if 
all 1.3 billion people want whatever you have. 

But what an incredible story and what an exciting place to 
be. The Chinese are, for the most part, direct, curious and 
warm-hearted. And I feel blessed to have a ringside seat as his¬ 
tory unfolds. 

The job has taken me to accident-prone coal mines, hidden 
churches, illegal casinos and government propaganda units. It's 
introduced me to some of the poorest people in China and some 
of the richest, some of the world's smoggiest cities and amazing 
pristine valleys. At every turn, there's evidence of the churning 
social experiment under way, from a new line of "Clinton" and 



Mark Magnier '81 reporting in Um Qasr, Iraq. 
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Magnier says he has a ringside seat as history unfolds in China. 


"Lewinsky" condoms to Communist Party etiquette campaigns 
designed to teach people in time for the 2008 Olympics not to 
spit chicken bones on restaurant floors. 

Part of being a foreign correspondent also means getting 
pulled in to cover war, pestilence and famine, including the 
Southeast Asian tsunami. East Timor's battle for independence, 
the ongoing struggle among Israel and Palestine, and Iraq. 

Wars used to occur once a generation. Nowadays, the world 
seems to be coming more unhinged. Wars seem to be breaking 
out far more often, and covering them has become a bigger 
part of a foreign correspondent's job. For foreign journalists, 
covering a war represents a certain rite of passage. I covered 
Gulf War II as a so-called unilateral, essentially scampering 
through the war zone with little more than a rented Jeep, a gen¬ 
erator, tent, canned food and extra fuel. My translator, photog¬ 
rapher and I crossed over from Kuwait two days into the war 
through a hole punched in the border by American tanks. 

My initial impression of Iraqis joyfully welcoming the for¬ 
eign liberating army was short-lived. I watched what I thought 
was a woman waving in joy in the back of a pickup truck. As 
she got closer, we realized she was hysterical, her bloody hands 
cradling a dead relative as she screamed: "Look what the Amer¬ 
icans did!" This was going to be a long slog. 

The bulk of the U.S. Army was two days north of us charging 
toward Baghdad, which meant the insurgents had had ample 
opportunity to circle back. Word soon reached us that a British 
reporter was shot to death a couple of miles ahead of us on the 
road to Basra and another journalist had been chased and shot 
at on the highway north to Baghdad. Unsure what to do, and 
increasingly aware we weren't in Kansas anymore, we decided 
to camp for the night under a nearby highway cloverleaf. 

As the desert sun dipped below the horizon, a British patrol 
came by to pass on a report that nearby villagers planned an RPG 
assault on our modest camp, resentful of the foreigners in their 
midst, and we'd best hightail it out in the next 10 minutes. We 
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headed toward the front, paradoxically a safer direction, as the 
U.S. military presence was greater the closer you got to Baghdad. 
We also were told to race along in the dark without headlights to 
make it more difficult for snipers. Six hours later, our nerves jan¬ 
gling, we bedded down along the road after being advised not to 
stray too far to relieve ourselves, as we were astride a mine field. 

As one day followed the next, we started to get our bearings 
and developed a routine. We'd wake up most days around 
7 a.m., make breakfast on a camp stove and start roving for sto¬ 
ries — the plight of refugees, civilian looting, atrocities commit¬ 
ted by Saddam's regime, magical powers attributed to the dic¬ 
tator, how British special forces did their job and so forth. 

By midaftemoon, we'd start worrying about where to sleep. 
The U.S. and British military weren't exactly inviting, as we 
weren't embedded, and they feared our communication gear 
would attract enemy fire. Eventually, we realized if we stayed on 
the periphery of their bases, we might enjoy a modicum of secu¬ 
rity, as they weren't about to tolerate an attack anywhere nearby. 

A quick dinner of nasty canned spaghetti or some other con¬ 
coction generally led to a long night of writing, the inevitable 
communication problems and a few hours of sleep before start¬ 
ing again. After a couple of weeks of this, we were so exhausted 
and inured to the sounds of tanks and helicopters and artillery 
fire that we could sleep right through the din, lulled by a false 
confidence that we knew the difference between the sound of 
incoming and outgoing shells. 

Why would anyone in his or her right mind do such a 
thing? Having a higher-than-average tolerance for risk is 
probably part of the answer. More generally, however, unilat¬ 
eral reporters during the early stages were the only media 
reflecting the thinking of average Iraqis and providing a real¬ 
ity check on what the Pentagon was saying. And many of the 
early themes I and my colleagues covered — the looting, xeno¬ 
phobic anger, Sunni-Shiite tensions and extreme frustration of 
ordinary middle class Iraqis deprived of water, food and a 


basic sense of well-being — provided important signs of trou¬ 
ble ahead for anyone who cared to listen. 

In some ways, covering the war was safer than covering the 
peace. When I did a second tour a year later, Baghdad already 
was on a downward slide as it became increasingly difficult to 
distinguish between frustrated civilians — virtually everyone 
in Iraq — and those out to kill you. We only left the house to 
work, there were five guys with AK-47s guarding our front 
door, we rarely walked on the street and generally relied on 
beat-up cars to blend in as much as possible. 

And while Saddam's two sons hadn't yet gone out in a 
blaze of gunfire, we found ample evidence of their handi¬ 
work. While reporting on a training center for the new Iraqi 
police force, I stumbled onto an Iron Maiden in the shadow of 
the national sports stadium. An old man nearby who had 
tended the grounds for years described how Saddam's son 
Uday would punish soccer players who failed to win games 
by leaving them inside this nail-studded sarcophagus in the 
sun for days without food. 

Life can take you on some crazy adventures, not the least of 
which was my time at Columbia. At a formative time in my life, 
when I had no idea what I wanted to do, the institution and the 
city around it instilled a sense of intellectual curiosity, provided 
an intellectual framework and encouraged independence. 

And it convinced me that with enough jumping up and 
down, it is possible to change the world. 


Mark Magnier '81, '84J grew up in New York City and Hawaii. He 
worked at the Population Institute for two years in New York after 
graduation, then attended the Journalism School. He worked for the 
Journal of Commerce for 12 years in New York, San Francisco, 
Singapore and Tokyo and has been with the Los Angeles Times for 
eight years in Tokyo and Beijing. He is married to Karen Ma, author 
of The Modern Madame Butterfly, which is about cross-cultural 
relationships. They have two children. 


Letters 

(Continued from page 3) 

outnumbered, passersby would 
join in and lend a hand to the by- 
then tiring sophs. 

The question posed in CCT was 
about the "Mad Dash" in the third 
photo. The sophs, having quick- 
learned from their experience of 
the previous year, are sagaciously 
attired in expendable articles of 
clothing, and (as is clearly seen in 
the photographs) are tightly gird¬ 
ed and strategically wrapped with 
bands of surgical tape. Frustrated 
at losing two (more usually three) 
of the trials, a melee was program¬ 
mable. Thus the strippors 
harassed the strippees (the 
"dash") and vice versa, often to 
the total, all the while being 
observed with great curiosity by 
the many onlookers. The well-pre¬ 
pared sophs were able to effective¬ 
ly preserve their dignities. The 
ignoranti, however, suffered. 


which was understood to be the 
way of the world. Thus the begin¬ 
ning of mooning and full frontal 
nudity — more Columbia firsts. 

It would be interesting to con¬ 
template a return of these grand 
traditions to our coeducational 
campus life, thus constructing 
closer and more lasting student 
and class relationships. 

William Lubic '49 
New York City 

V&T Memories 

I arrived on Momingside Heights 
as a freshman in 1960 and 
remained in the neighborhood 
until 1974. Thomas Hauser '67's 
"V&T Pizza Memories" (Septem¬ 
ber 2005) was a reminder of the 
importance to me of V&T Restau¬ 
rant during that period for food 
(often a salami and eggplant 
pizza) and camaraderie. 

I remember when Robert Tay¬ 
lor, mentioned in Hauser's article 
as now being a 40-year veteran of 
V&T, began there as a waiter and 


how he quickly learned that, 
when I arrived, I usually would 
want to wait for one of the tables 
being worked by Sam. Not 
always, though — some of my 
friends wouldn't sit in Sam's sec¬ 
tion because they couldn't stand 
the chatter! 

Sam loved political conversa¬ 
tion, and he had this disconcerting 
way of initiating such discussions 
by saying: "Like you said ..." 
Often, not having recalled uttering 
the opinions now coming from 
Sam's mouth, one was left in the 
uncomfortable position of either 
choosing to remain a relatively 
passive participant in the conver¬ 
sation or, seemingly, arguing 
against oneself. 

In the late '60s and early '70s, 
Thursday night pizza at V&T 
became a ritual for me and my 
colleagues who habitually worked 
late together that evening. Indeed, 
after a while, the work schedule 
became secondary to the need to 
get to V&T, and the group grew to 


include several spouses. 

V&T, at 110th Street and Ams¬ 
terdam Avenue, near the juncture 
of three police precincts, often 
had a police car double-parked 
out front while the officers got 
food. As if that wasn't protection 
enough from criminal depreda¬ 
tion, a police officer's uniform 
cap was a permanent fixture on 
the clothing rack that could easi¬ 
ly be seen through V&T's front 
window. 

I am not familiar with V&T's cur¬ 
rent owner, Alex Gjolaj. I am a regu¬ 
lar, though, at a Troy, N.Y. pizza 
shop near my office, and, in conver¬ 
sation there, I learned that the shop's 
proprietor and some staff members 
are former employees of Alex at 
V&T. To further close the circle, 
Alex's niece is the proprietor of a 
pizza shop that I frequent in Albany. 
We chat on occasion, but I really 
miss Sam's "Like you said ..." 

Leo S. Levy '64 
Albany 
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Alumni Corner 

The Key Role of the Columbia Faculty 

By Brian Krisberg '81 

First Vice President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


uietly and without much fanfare, the Colum¬ 
bia faculty has changed through the years. In 
fact, the phrase "Columbia faculty" has a dif¬ 
ferent meaning to different generations of 
Columbia College alumni. 

For alumni graduating through the 1960s, 
the "Columbia College faculty" as an 
autonomous body led by the dean of the Col¬ 
lege had meaning. Under this construct, the College faculty 
functioned as a unit, providing advice and guidance to College 
students beyond a faculty member's specialty or department. 
For alumni graduating through the 1980s, while the "Colum¬ 
bia College faculty" existed in conjunction with other overlap¬ 
ping faculties for other Arts and Sciences divisions, such as 
General Studies (GS) or the Graduate School of Arts & Sciences 
(GSAS) — indeed, a faculty member often was a member of 
three or four "faculties" — the notion of the "Columbia College 
faculty" as an independent unit was receding. Finally, for more 
recent alumni and today's students, the "Columbia College 
faculty" is not a relevant or necessary structural distinction. 

This four-decade-old transformation grew out of the profes¬ 
sionalization of the departments at a research university such as 
Columbia. As part of this trend, the focus of the faculty shifted 
to a faculty member's department, which had primary respon¬ 
sibility for hiring and reviewing performance, tenure decisions 
and salaries. This development created a major challenge. 
Specifically, in light of the increased emphasis on specialization 
and the greater power of the departments, how can a top-tier 
university such as Columbia continue to shape and maintain a 
serious general education curriculum for its undergraduates? 

Given this reality, it is fair to ask, "What is the role of the 
Columbia faculty at the College today?" Clearly, to be a member 
of the Columbia faculty, one has to juggle many different con¬ 
stituencies (e.g., students from the College, GS, GSAS, etc.) and 
adopt multiple approaches to succeed. In this demanding envi¬ 
ronment, the Columbia faculty continues to play a meaningful 
role in the lives of today's College students in at least five ways. 

First is what one might call the conversion experience. 
Many Columbia faculty members, once they get into a College 
classroom and teach College students, are simply gratified by 
the experience. This sub-set of the larger University faculty, 
who come to Columbia with little prior connection to the Col¬ 
lege or who are recruited to teach College courses as graduate 
students, are converted by the experience and become firmly 
committed to teaching undergraduates. 

Second is the faculty's active role is shaping individual 
classes of students and academic policy at the College. Exam¬ 
ples of this include the participation of the science faculty in 
the "Frontiers of Science" course in the Core Curriculum and 
the selection of the Rabi Scholars each year, the close relation¬ 
ship of the classics department to the Core and the meaning¬ 
ful oversight provided by the Committee on Instruction, led 


by Dean of Academic Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis. 

Third is the continuing commitment of the College and the 
Columbia faculty to the Core Curriculum. A prime example of 
the College's commitment to the Core is the five-year Revolv¬ 
ing Chairs Program that Dean Austin Quigley instituted, 
raised funds for and developed in recent years, under which 
faculty members sign on to Core teaching in exchange for 
stipends and other benefits. Further, the faculty demonstrates 
its commitment to the Core Curriculum each year through the 
preparatory work required, whereby individuals who have 
narrower training in their area of expertise broaden their focus 
and teach courses that span centuries of Western civilization. 

Fourth is the environment of "partnering" that exists today 
between the University and College leadership. Since his 
arrival nearly 3 \ years ago. President Lee C. Bollinger has 
made clear that a great University must have at its center a 
great college. Quigley, in his 11th year as our popular and 
energetic dean, is working closely and in a cooperative man¬ 
ner with Professor Nicholas Dirks, who became University 
Vice President for Arts and Sciences in 2004, in establishing 
the College's academic priorities and presenting them to the 
central administration without the rancor and conflict that 
existed under prior administrations. 

Fifth is the continued emergence of extraordinary profes¬ 
sors who make a difference in the lives of so many under¬ 
graduates. During my years at Columbia, professors such as 
James P. Shenton '49, Wallace Gray and Henry Graff stood out 
as role models who were incredibly devoted to the academic 
life of College students. Today, by way of example, professors 
such as Gareth Williams, the Violin Professor in the Humani¬ 
ties, chair of the classics department, chair of Literature 
Humanities and this year's recipient of the Van Doren Teach¬ 
ing Award, and Robert Harrist, the Swerlgold Professor of 
Chinese Art, chair of the Art Humanities course and the newly 
appointed faculty-in-residence at East Campus, carry on this 
rich tradition. These individuals selflessly commit their time, 
intellect and energy to College students and are dedicated to 
ensuring that Columbia College offers the best possible 
undergraduate education. 

Columbia, and my parents, taught me never to be satisfied. 
Thus, while clearly the relationship between College students 
and the Columbia faculty is flourishing, all members of the 
College community must remain vigilant about the issues and 
challenges that the College faces. These include class sizes in 
the Core, senior faculty participation in the Core and the 
quantity of students from other University divisions in Col¬ 
lege courses. At the same time, however, alumni of all genera¬ 
tions should take pride in the quality of the Columbia faculty, 
in today's College students and in the fact that while the 
Columbia faculty may look a little different from what it did 
in years past, it continues to play a key role in the lives of 
undergraduates. Q 
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Behind Door Number One 

Into which campus buildings do these doors grant access? 

Answers on page 61. 
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Paul Auster 69 
in his Brooklyn 
neighborhood 
of Park Slope, 
the setting for 
his latest novel. 


The Growing Cult 
of Paul Auster ’69 

The Brooklyn Follies, the prolific ^ 

author’s 10th novel, adds to an 
impressive body of literary work. 


March/April 2006 










Mark your calendar 


SPRING SEMESTER 2006 



Columbia Review 
Reunion 


CCW Alumna 
Achievement Award 


Los Angeles 
College Day 


San Francisco 
College Day 


Academic Awards & 
Prizes Ceremony 


Last Day of Classes 
Senior Dinner 


El Regreso 


Thursday-Sunday 


Reunion Weekend 


Commencement 


FALL SEMESTER 2006 



For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
1-866-CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Doorways 

I enjoyed very much your photographs 
of doorways on campus [January 2006]. 
Three doorways caught my first glance, 
those of Earl Hall, St. Paul's Chapel and 
John Jay Hall. In 1977,1 walked through 
the door to Earl Hall to seek a minister 
to preside over my wedding. Then I 
walked through the doorway at St. 
Paul's Chapel to wed. Afterward, I 
walked through the doorway at John Jay 
Hall for the wedding reception. 

Doorways are those dividing lines 
that define one ambiance from another, 
one purpose from 
another. It was in Janu¬ 
ary 1960, if I remember 
correctly, that I walked 
through the doorway 
at the Pantheon, that 
remarkable building 
that has been standing 
for 2,000 years. If I 
understand correctly, 
the doors to the Pan¬ 
theon are bronze, they 
are the original ones 
and perhaps they still 
hang on the original 
hinges. It was quite an 
experience to go from 
the modern world and 
step back in time to 2,000 years ago. 

Perhaps doorways at the university 
will be standing 2,000 years from now. 
Let us hope so, especially the doors to 
Earl Hall, St. Paul's Chapel and John Jay 
Hall. 

Arthur Thomas '50 
Greenwich, Conn. 

CCT Success 

Congratulations! This issue [January 
2006] is a brilliant achievement! I think it 
is one of the best ever. I read it through 
in one continuous sitting — all of one 
afternoon and evening. Every article 
was highly edifying and interesting. 

Sol Fisher '36 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. 

CCSC Presidents 

CCT is right to correct the record regard¬ 
ing the leadership of the Columbia 
College Student Council [January 2006], 
but the correction still is incomplete. 
Depending on how one counts, Michelle 
Oh '06 is either the fifth or the seventh 


female head of CCSC. Still missing 
from CCT's list are Karla Lema '93 
(chair, 1992-93 under the previous con¬ 
stitution) and Claudia DeSimio '99 
(president, 1998-99). 

Although the College went co-ed in 
1983, the student body did not reestab¬ 
lish the CCSC (dissolved in 1962) until 
the late 1980s. In fact, the majority of 
CCSC chiefs in the 1990s were women. 
Indeed, the College would benefit 
greatly from a written chronicle, espe¬ 
cially of its storied 20th-century history. 
Sadly, Robert McCaughey's otherwise 
excellent Stand, Columbia pays almost 
no attention to student 
life and governance, 
particularly after the 
introduction of coedu¬ 
cation and the guaran¬ 
tee of need-blind, full- 
need financial aid as 
well as campus accom¬ 
modation for all four 
undergraduate years 
(which permits a broad 
national, even global, 
student body). 

Shawn Landres '94 
Los Angeles 

[Editor's note: Other 
women who headed 
CCSC are Randa Zakhary '92, Allyson 
Baker '95, Syreeta McFadden '97 and 
Alejandra Montenegro '98.] 

Lou Rossini 

Lou Rossini was both a friend and a 
mentor in that he was on the varsity 
squad in the 1946-47 season when I 
returned Columbia in February 1946 
to complete my freshman year, which 
had been so rudely interrupted three 
years earlier by the Army Air Corps. 
As a member of the freshman squad, 
I scrimmaged against Lou in practice. 
The next season, I was on the JV 
and Lou was my coach. He often 
would join us in scrimmaging 
against the varsity, as we were no real 
match for that very strong team, 
which as I recall beat Bob Cousy, 
George Kaftan and company when 
Holy Cross made the mistake of com¬ 
ing to Morningside Heights. 

Lou, of course, continued in that role, 
and as assistant coach to Gordon Ridings 
until the week before the 1951 season 
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Within the Family 

The Arts of Columbians 


I n this issue, we spotlight sever¬ 
al Columbians in the arts, with 
features on author Paul Auster 
'69, who recently published his 
10th novel; writer/director Bill 
Condon '76, whose film credits 
include Chicago, Gods and Monsters, 
Kinsey and the upcoming Dreamgirls; 
and the teams of young alumni 
behind two noteworthy independent 
films, the critically acclaimed Murder- 
ball and soon-to-be-released Man 
Push Cart. 

All of these artists continue a long 
and rich tradition of Columbians in 
the arts, a legacy that includes Broad¬ 
way pillars Richard Rodgers '23, 
Oscar Hammerstein '16 and Lorenz 
Hart '18; writers as diverse as Her¬ 
man Wouk '34, Allen Ginsberg '48 
and Jack Kerouac '44; musicians such 
as Emanuel Ax '70 and Art Garfunkel 
'65; legendary actor James Cagney 
'22; prolific TV writer/producer Saul 
Turteltaub '54 (That Girl, Sanford and 
Son); and the Oscar-winning screen¬ 
writing brothers, Herman Mankie- 
wicz '17 (Citizen Kane) and Joseph 
Mankiewicz '28 (All About Eve). And 
this is only a partial list that doesn't 
even touch on painters, sculptors and 
so forth. 

At the Academy Awards on March 5, 


two Columbians were nominated for 
best adapted screenplay: Dan Futter- 
man '89 for Capote, of which he also 
was executive producer, and Tony 
Kushner '78 (with Eric Roth) for 
Munich. Futterman 
is best-known as an 
actor for his recur¬ 
ring roles on Judg¬ 
ing Amy and Relat¬ 
ed, while Kushner is 
the Pulitzer Prize¬ 
winning playwright 
of Angels in America. 

In addition, 

Murderball (see 
page 20), with 
Henry-Alex Rubin 
'95 as co-director 
and cinematogra¬ 
pher, Jeffrey Man- 
del '96, '03L, '03 Business as producer 
and Sara Cross '95 as associate pro¬ 
ducer, was up for an Oscar as best 
documentary feature. 

At the Sundance Film Festival last 
month, Maggie Gyllenhaal '99 (Secre¬ 
tary, Mona Lisa Smile) received rave 
reviews for her performance in the 
gritty Sherrybaby. Gyllenhaal and her 
brother, Jake (Brokeback Mountain, Jar- 
head), who briefly attended the Col¬ 
lege but left as his career took off. 


must be the hottest sister-brother 
acting duo in Hollywood. 

Meanwhile, Matthew Fox '89 stars 
in Lost, one of the most popular dra¬ 
mas on television, and Amanda Peet 
'94 is taking a break 
from her extensive 
movie career to star 
in a Broadway 
revival of Neil 
Simon's Barefoot in 
the Park. There's also 
Julia Stiles '05, Anna 
Paquin '04, Rachel 
Nichols '03 and 
many, many more. 

Clearly, a new 
generation of Col¬ 
umbians is making 
its mark in a vari¬ 
ety of writing, film 
and performing arts fields. 

Speaking of marks, did you know 
that Leo the Lion, the roaring logo for 
MGM, was created by Howard Dietz 
'17, who enjoyed a unique career as a 
Hollywood publicist and Broadway 
lyricist? He was inspired by the 
Columbia mascot and fight song. 
Roar, Lion, Roar! 



started, when he was forced to assume 
acting head coach duties when Ridings 
suffered a heart attack. When the team 
went undefeated that year and earned 
an NCAA tournament berth, there was 
little the administration could do but 
hand Lou the job and name Ridings the 
athletics director. 

I saw Lou occasionally after gradua¬ 
tion, as we lived in the same neighbor¬ 
hood on Central Park West. I remember 
sometimes meeting him and his lovely 
wife in the park, pushing a baby car¬ 
riage, but lost contact when I moved to 
Albany in the early '50s. He was a great 
guy and a fine basketball player and 
coach. 

Incidentally, that '46-'47 team spawned 
two other coaches: Walt Budko, the center, 
was player-coach for Baltimore in the 
NBA, and Bruce Gehrke had a long career 


as a high school coach on Long Island. 

George Woolfe '48 
Wilmington, N.C. 

Democracies 

In the November 2005 CCT, Arnold 
Beichman '34 recalls how in the Oval 
Office, President Bush and he talked 
about the President's ambition to global¬ 
ize democracy. "No two democracies 
(since 1789) have ever gone to war with 
each other. (Britain was not a democracy 
in 1812). Therefore, said the President, a 
world of democracies would be a world 
at peace." 

This sort of specious a posteriori 
reasoning is not what I would expect a 
Columbian to quote with approval, 
especially as it leaves us with the ques¬ 
tion as to what a "democracy" is. Pre¬ 
sumably, the Britain of 1812 is ruled 


out because, although it had a bicam¬ 
eral parliament, the electoral franchise 
was rather limited. But in the United 
States, millions of slaves did not have 
the vote; nor did women, both slave 
and free. 

So what qualifies as a democracy? 
Adolf Hitler was elected to office. 

Frank Dux '52 
Bath, U.K. 

Celebrating Commuting 

In celebrating "100 Years of Housing" 
[September 2005], the alumni remem¬ 
brances of "My Columbia" (www. 
columbia.edu/cu/alumni/connection/ 
connect/sl_3.html) focused on "dorm- 
related stories." Yet, like many who 
arrived as freshmen on the Morning- 
side campus in 1944,1 found living on 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Be a Student for a Day 
at Dean’s Day 2006 

By Alex Sachare '71 



Dean Austin Quigley (right) will be celebrated on the occa¬ 
sion of his 10th anniversary as dean of the College at the 
Dean's Day closing reception on April 1. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


A lumni and parents have a 
chance to relive the class¬ 
room experience and get a 
taste of what College stu¬ 
dents experience today by 
attending lectures by some of Colum¬ 
bia's most outstanding and popular fac¬ 
ulty at Dean's Day 2006 on Saturday, 
April 1, on campus. 

Come and hear Brian Greene talk 
about space, time, the big bang and 
unified theories, or listen to Darcy Kel¬ 
ley explain the thinking behind the lat¬ 
est addition to the Core Curriculum, 
"Frontiers of Science." Michael Rosen¬ 
thal and Andrew Delbanco will discuss 
their latest biographies, of Nicholas 
Murray Butler (Class of 1882) and Her¬ 
man Melville, respectively, and Farah 
Jasmine Griffin and Robert O'Meally 


will offer their perspec¬ 
tives on jazz singing 
and jazz as an art form. 
For something com¬ 
pletely different, Peter 
Bearman will look at 
doormen from a socio¬ 
logical standpoint, and 
Dana Hoey will exam¬ 
ine the female action 
figure in staged narra¬ 
tive photography. 

In addition to 16 lec¬ 
tures by distinguished 
faculty members, two 
sessions will focus on 
career education. The 
Center for Career Edu¬ 
cation's Kavita Sharma 
and Deborah 
Rothstein will 
examine success¬ 
ful interviewing techniques and 
how to prepare for a career tran¬ 
sition, respectively. 

Dean's Day, which is free to 
students and offered at a nomi¬ 
nal cost to alumni and parents, 
will be highlighted this year by 
a closing reception celebrating 
Dean Austin Quigley's 10th 
anniversary as dean of the Col¬ 
lege. "The College has experi¬ 
enced unprecedented growth 
during Dean Quigley's tenure," 
notes Alumni Association Presi¬ 
dent Bob Berne '60. 

Quigley will open the Dean's 
Day activities with a continental 
breakfast and opening address in 
Alfred Lerner Hall's Roone 
Arledge Auditorium. The three- 


lecture series begins with one in the 
morning, followed by lunch in Roone 
Arledge Auditorium and two lectures in 
the afternoon. 

For alumni who can't make it to cam¬ 
pus, the Alumni Office coordinates simi¬ 
lar College Days throughout the year, 
bringing faculty and deans to cities 
around the country. Upcoming College 
Days are scheduled for San Francisco on 
March 18 and Los Angeles on March 19. 

For further information on Dean's 
Day or College Days or to register, 
please refer to the brochures mailed by 
the Alumni Office, visit www.college. 
columbia.edu/alumni/events/deans 
day/ or contact Sharen Medrano, assis¬ 
tant director of Alumni Affairs: 
212-870-2742 or so290@columbia.edu. 



Brian Greene, a popular speaker at Dean's Day in 
2000, once again will explain some of the complexi¬ 
ties of modern-day physics to a lay audience. 

photo: JOE PINEIRO 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


Applications for Class of 2010 Set Record 


T he College received 17,061 
applications for the Class of 
2010, an increase of 8.4 percent 
from a year ago. This contin¬ 
ues a trend that has seen nearly a dou¬ 
bling in the number of applicants since 
1995, when 8,714 students applied. 

"When you add this to the stagger¬ 
ing increases over the last 10-15 years, 
even I was stunned," Dean Austin 
Quigley said of the latest wave of 
applications. These increases have 
come without the use of a common 
application form or a move from early 
decision to the less-restrictive early 
action, two changes some peer institu¬ 
tions have adopted that can cause 
spikes in the application numbers. 

Applicants to the SEAS Class of 2010 
increased 14.7 percent to 2,675, bringing 
the total number of undergraduate 
applicants to a record 19,736, of which 
only about 1,500 will be enrolled. The 
College and SEAS also enjoyed increas¬ 
es in early decision applicants — stu- 



Dean Austin Quigley 


dents who have made Columbia their 
first choice and commit to attend if 
accepted. Early decision applicants will 
make up about 44 percent of the Col¬ 
lege Class of 2010. 

Regionally, the greatest increase in 
applications, 12 percent, came from the 


Midwest. The Northeast, Southwest 
and West also showed a jump in appli¬ 
cations. Additionally, there was a sig¬ 
nificant surge in global student applica¬ 
tions, with the number of non-U.S. 
citizen or permanent resident appli¬ 
cants rising by 23 percent. Applicants 
from Asia represented the highest 
increase of international students, up 
26.3 percent from a year ago. 

"This larger applicant pool continues 
to represent the academic strength and 
diversity of background, experience, 
interest and thought that we seek at 
Columbia," Jessica Marinaccio, director 
of the Office of Undergraduate Admis¬ 
sions, told Spectator. 

In an e-mail to the Columbia com¬ 
munity in late January, President Lee C. 
Bollinger noted the rise in applicants 
and attributed it to "the strength of our 
faculty and our academic offerings, the 
talent and diversity of our student 
body and our overall reputation and 
tradition of excellence." 




Black Heritage Reception 

M ore than 100 alumni, students, faculty 
and administrators gathered in Low 
Rotunda on February 9 for the annual 
Black Heritage Reception. Ron Simons '82 was pre¬ 
sented with the Black Heritage Award and Renan 
Pierre '86, '87E received the Mentor Award. Above, 
Simons (right), an acting company member of the 
Classical Theatre of Harlem and a member of the 
Board of Visitors, chats with Dean of Student Affairs 
Chris Colombo and Associate Dean of Student 
Affairs Corlisse Thomas. Left, Pierre, an architect 
and a member of the CCAA Board of Directors, 
accepts the Mentor Award. 



Dean of the College Austin Quigley and 
Associate Dean Susan Mescher greet stu¬ 
dents in the Hamilton Hall lobby on Feb¬ 
ruary 14. Administrators offered students 
on their way to classes candy and water 
as part of the Office of the Dean Valen¬ 
tine Jubilee. 

PHOTO: LAURA BUTCHY '04 ARTS 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 


For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 


Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


Alumni Invited to March 
in Class Day Processional 



O ne of the highlights of Class Day the past two years has been the Parade 
of Classes, in which alumni carry their class banners in the processional 
that also includes graduating students, faculty and administrators. This 
parade underscores the transition the graduates are making from students 
to alumni and emphasizes that their Columbia connection is lifelong. This year's 
Class Day will take place on Tuesday, May 16. Any alumni wishing to participate in 
the Parade of Classes should contact Heather Hunte, assistant director of alumni 
affairs: 212-870-2757 or hhl5@columbia.edu. 
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Professor of biological stud¬ 
ies Chloe Bulinski earned her 
B.A. in chemistry with an art 
history minor at the Universi¬ 
ty of Colorado, then complet¬ 
ed her Ph.D. in chemistry at 
the University of Wisconsin. 
Originally from Illinois, she 
came to the College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons in 1988, 
then moved to the Morning- 
side campus in 2000. CCT 
caught up with her before 
the spring semester began 
to find out more. 

Q: Where did you teach 
before Columbia? 

A: My first job was at 
UCLA, teaching under¬ 
graduate biology for six 
years. 

Q: Was it an adjustment to 
come to Columbia and 
New York? 

A: I like it so much better 
than L.A. I like the sense of 
history and a defined city, 
and here you feel much 
more in the center of things. 
When you see a news report 
on TV, they are always quot¬ 
ing a Columbia professor. 

Q: What classes are you 
teaching this semester? 

A: Cell biology, an under¬ 
graduate course. About 65 
percent of the students 
want to be physicians; oth¬ 
ers want to do research, law 
or policy. Columbia has 
really remarkably talented 
students, so it's fun. 

Q: What is your favorite 
class to teach? 

A: Probably that one, or bio¬ 
logical research skills, a sup¬ 


plemental course. It works 
with two semesters of inde¬ 
pendent research, where stu¬ 
dents are set up with a lab at 
the medical school to do 
research. It is great for under¬ 
graduates not only to discov¬ 
er research but also decide 
maybe not to be an M.D. I 
have nothing against M.D.s, 
but I want it to be a carefully 
considered choice and not 
what their parents want. 

Q: What is your research 
area of expertise? 

A: There are beautiful struc¬ 


adhesion. Cells have little 
feet they put down to move, 
and they self-form them and 
then they are able to pull 
them up again. We're inter¬ 
ested in what's happening 
when cells are changing 
shape or moving. 

Q: Where do you live? 

A: Just across the George 
Washington Bridge, in Leo- 
nia. I have an enviable com¬ 
mute —15 minutes to get 
here from home, and there I 
have space and a place to 
grow tomatoes. 


5 Minutes With ... CHLOE BULINSKI 


tures called microtubules 
that are important for cells' 
motility and shape. They 
are fibers that self-assemble 
from two-dimensional 
information in our genes, 
without a structural tem¬ 
plate, and give cells three- 
dimensional form. Micro¬ 
tubules are important 
because they make up the 
cell division apparatus. 
Since abnormal cell division 
causes all sorts of problems, 
including cancer, micro¬ 
tubules are the targets of 
about one-third of cancer 
treatments. 

Q: What are you currently 
working on? 

A: Mechanisms of cell motil¬ 
ity, trying to determine if 
special kinds of micro¬ 
tubules are required for 
making adhesions. Imagine 
trying to walk on an ice rink 
— it doesn't work with no 


Q: Do you have any pets? 

A: A dog that my daughter 
(at Penn in neurobiology) 
calls her replacement. 

Q: What did you last read 
for fun? 

A: During the semester it's 
just The New Yorker, The 
Atlantic and The New York 
Times. And I read grants in 
my backyard hot tub. 

Q: Coffee or tea? 

A: Coffee — I did my post¬ 
doc in Seattle. 

Q: What is your favorite 
place in the world? 

A: Tasmania — I've 
only been twice. It's 
a great place, a 
small island with a 
lot of wilderness to 
explore: rainforest 
and microcli¬ 
mates and beach¬ 
es. It's great to 
look out at the 


ocean and know there's 
nothing until Antarctica. 

Q: If you were not teaching 
at Columbia, what would 
you most likely be doing? 

A: Probably doing research. I 
was a research technician as 
an undergrad because I ran 
away from home as a fresh¬ 
man and I had to pay for 
school. It was an era when 
everyone ran away from 
home, but I was lucky! The 
silver lining was that by the 
time of a rapprochement 
with my parents (we're now 
in close contact), I had 
been mentored by lab co¬ 
workers who repositioned 
my interest from chemistry 
toward a career in molecular 
and cellular biology. 

Photo and interview: 

Laura Butchy '04 Arts 




More than 50 young 
alumni representing 
student councils from 
2001 to 2009 gath¬ 
ered at The West End 
for Burgers and Bas¬ 
ketball on February 3 
before the home 
game against Harvard. 

PHOTO: LAURA BUTCHY '04 

ARTS 


CORRECTION 
The names of Chet Forte '57 

(men's basketball) and Tosh 
Forde '99 (women's soccer) 
were inadvertently omitted 
from the story about the inau¬ 
gural inductees to the Colum¬ 
bia Athletics Hall of Fame that 
was printed in January. CCT 
regrets the error. 
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STUDENT SPOTLIGHT 

Reggie Gossett ’06 

Student, Activist, Public Intellectual 

By Jennifer Preissel '05 


The second in a series of pro¬ 
files of students shaping life at 
Columbia and beyond. 

R eggie Gossett '06 is a 
born activist. Raised 
in Roxbury, Mass., his 
parents were labor 
organizers. "I was brought up to 
think that I was not doing 
something constructive unless 
it had a community benefit," 
Gossett says. "My parents 
taught me to think about how I 
see myself in the various com¬ 
munities l live in." 

Gossett's commitment to 
create change already was visi¬ 
ble while he was in high school. 
While captain of the Belmont 
H.S. wrestling and track teams, 
he devised an African-American 
history class to fill what he 
viewed as a hole in the school 
curriculum. 

At Columbia, Gossett's 
activism has evolved. His acad¬ 
emic work as a comparative 
ethnic studies major has "been 
fundamental in helping me, as I 
step out of the gates, to see 
New York City in a different 
way." In the course "Writing 
Black New York," Gossett "saw 
through literature how places 
in the city have changed over 
time — how Harlem was a 
politicized state in the 1930s 
and became a place of margin¬ 
alization and poverty." 

Gossett's academic interests 
inform his participation in the 
urban community, in adjunct 
professor Laurent Alfred's 
"Youth Voices on Lockdown" 
seminar, he studied prison 
issues in the united States, 
including inequities in the sys¬ 
tem for low-income people of 
color. As part of the seminar, 
Gossett taught workshops for 
prisoners under the age of 18 
at the Riker's island Peniten¬ 
tiary Academy; in these classes, 
Gossett and his students criti¬ 
cally analyzed media portrayals 


of prison life and the ways in 
which the incarceration of indi¬ 
viduals affects the communities 
to which they belong. The 
workshops provided a way "to 
connect their lives to the larger 
prison crisis," Gossett says. 

Nell Geiser '06, a member of 
Students Promoting Empower¬ 
ment and Knowledge (SPEaK) 
who has worked closely with 
Gossett on issues affecting the 
campus and the city, says of 
him, "He's worked on the 
prison industrial complex, he's 
worked with critical resistance 
in New York City, and he brings 
those issues to campus. Being 


a New York activist as well as a 
campus activist is important for 
people to see; that as a Colum¬ 
bia student, you also can be 
involved in city politics." 

Gossett's concern for city 
issues and matters of race and 
class has been closely inter¬ 
twined with his campus work. 
He says his politically-aware 
upbringing fashioned many of 
his principles. As a student 
council member, Gossett has 
worked to bolster student finan¬ 
cial aid packages and bring 
issues of student body class 


and racial composition to 
administrators' attention. 

Gossett figured prominently 
in racism debates following 
campus incidents in spring 
2004, including an "Affirmative 
Action" bake sale by the 
Columbia College Conservative 
Club (students of different 
races were charged different 
prices for sweets) and a car¬ 
toon printed in The Fed parody¬ 
ing Black History Month. Gos¬ 
sett and other SPEaK members 
joined with other student orga¬ 
nizations to stage a silent 
protest on the Low Library 
steps, wearing black t-shirts 


with the slogan, "l am being 
silenced." He also worked on a 
student delegation that met 
with members of the adminis¬ 
tration, campaigning for the 
University to take a proactive 
approach to addressing cam¬ 
pus tensions. These actions 
helped lead to the formation of 
the Office of Multicultural 
Affairs and the appointment of 
a vice provost for diversity. 

For the past two years, Gos¬ 
sett has been a senior associ¬ 
ate to University Chaplain Jew- 
elnel Davis, advising her on 


campus student sponsorship 
projects. He has organized stu¬ 
dent dialogues on the Universi¬ 
ty's response to students with 
disabilities, the MEALAC contro¬ 
versy and hate crimes. He also 
has worked to bolster discus¬ 
sion between administrators 
and students by organizing 
meals where students can 
bring their concerns directly to 
administrators such as Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger and 
Provost Alan Brinkley. 

To supplement his classroom 
education, Gossett treats the 
city as an interactive textbook. 
From dance parties in Brooklyn 
to museums on the Upper East 
Side to the bustle of 125th 
Street, Gossett finds New York 
City to be a different urban 
experience than that of his 
Boston youth. "Manhattan is 
actually really small," Gossett 
says. "While there is segrega¬ 
tion, it's more stratified in 
Boston, which has marginalized 
spaces for people of color, in 
New York, different communi¬ 
ties are separated by blocks — 
forced interaction and tension 
creates vibrant spaces." 

As for his future, Gossett has 
no grand plan. While he has 
interests in labor organization, 
education and publishing, he 
will, without a doubt, incorpo¬ 
rate activism into his work. 

"I see Reggie as a public 
intellectual," Davis says. "I see 
him as a lifetime activist and l 
see him, and this is not gratu¬ 
itous, as one of the most valu¬ 
able alums we will have from 
Columbia College. He loves 
Columbia, he enjoys the best of 
what CU offers and he takes 
seriously the rigors of a Colum¬ 
bia education. He will be a life¬ 
time contributor to the Colum¬ 
bia community." 


Jennifer Preissel '05 is the 

history project coordinator for 
the San Francisco Film Society 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


Pilot Slimmer living and Learning Program Renewed 


O ne problem facing 
students who have 
summer internships, 
especially non-paid intern¬ 
ships, can be the high cost of 
living in New York City. In 
response to a proposal by the 
Columbia College Student 
Council, Columbia created 
the Summer Interns Living 
and Learning Program. 

Based on the success of last 
summer's pilot program, 
more students will have the 
chance to participate this 
summer. 

The program, which has 
as its goal to create a living 
and learning community for 
rising College and SEAS 
juniors and seniors who 


work in New York City- 
based summer internships, 
is the result of joint efforts 
from several campus depart¬ 
ments and organizations. 

The Department of Housing 
and Dining made a signifi¬ 
cant investment in the pro¬ 
gram to discount housing 
costs for program partici¬ 
pants, the Administration 
and Planning Department 
combined its efforts with 
Housing and Dining to help 
establish the program and 
the Center for Career Educa¬ 
tion took the lead in its orga¬ 
nization. 

Applicants need to have 
good academic standing, a 
secured internship (with pref¬ 


erence given to non-paid 
interns) and an interest in a 
living and learning communi¬ 
ty with a desire to discuss 
their experiences with other 
students. Participants lived in 
one location, the Broadway 
dorm, from late May to mid- 
August at a discounted hous¬ 
ing rate of $1,500. 

Of the 81 students who 
applied for last summer's 
pilot program, 25 were select¬ 
ed to participate. Applicants 
were chosen based on their 
internships and their commit¬ 
ment to a living and learning 
center, demonstrated through 
application essays. 

Accepted students partici¬ 
pated in a series of seven pro¬ 


gram activities, a combination 
of career education and social 
events that included work¬ 
shops on topics such as "Team 
Building" and "Workplace 
Culture." They also attended 
group dinners. The students' 
internships covered a variety 
of fields, including nonprofit, 
government, arts, consulting 
and legal. Work ranged from 
researching at the Columbia 
Medical Center to problem¬ 
solving for the Food Bank of 
NYC. 

For more information on 
this summer's program, 
please contact Yuri Shane in 
the Center for Career Educa¬ 
tion: 212-854-6305 or ysl57@ 
columbia.edu. 



Members of the Columbia community will participate in 
Relay For Life, a 15-hour walking relay to benefit the 
American Cancer Society, on March 25-26. The event 
begins at noon and will be held on a track to be set up on 
the central campus. Last year. Relay For Life attracted 
more than 500 participants and raised approximately 
$80,000. Student volunteers posed in front of last year's 
registration tent on Low Plaza (above), and the CU March¬ 
ing Band came out to lend its support. For further informa¬ 
tion, visit www.acsevents.org/relay/ny/columbia. 



TRANSITIONS 

■ CCT welcomes Natasha S. 
Clermont as its business manag¬ 
er. In this new position, Clermont 
will solicit advertising, run the 
annual voluntary subscription 
drive, serve as liaison with CCT's 
vendors and handle all related 
financial matters. Clermont 
comes to Columbia from the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland Center for 
Advanced Study of Language, 
where she served as financial 
coordinator; prior to that, she 
held two positions in research 
units at Maryland. She is a gradu¬ 
ate of Temple, where she was 
advertising manager for the Tem¬ 
ple News, an independent student 
newspaper, and worked in public 
relations for the department of 
campus safety services. 

■ Michael Pippenger is Colum¬ 
bia's first associate dean of fellow¬ 
ship programs, having begun 
work in the Office of Academic 
Affairs earlier this month. Until 
this semester, students' applica¬ 
tions for prestigious scholarship 
programs were handled by the 
Scholars and Fellows Office. Pip¬ 
penger said, "We have an incredi¬ 
bly talented pool of potential 
applicants. My immediate goal is 
to get the word out." Before com¬ 
ing to Columbia, Pippenger 
worked at NYU for three years as 
the director of scholarship pro¬ 


grams. Before that, he was man¬ 
ager of the foreign Fulbright 
scholarship program for Asia and 
the Pacific. 

■ Kavita Shartna has been named 
interim dean of the Center for 
Career Education, replacing 
Christopher Pratt, who resigned in 
December. 

■ Corlisse Thomas, associate 
dean of student affairs and head 
of the Office of Multicultural 
Affairs, resigned effective March 3 
to become assistant vice president 
for student life at Baruch College. 
Thomas had been a member of the 
Student Affairs staff since 1998. 
Dean of Student Affairs Chris 
Colombo and Assistant Dean of 
Multicultural Affairs Melinda 
Aquino will nm OMA until 
Thomas' successor is selected. 

ALUMNI NEWS 

■ CCW AWARD: Heather Lubov 
'91, vice president of development 
at the New York Public Library, 
has been named the 2006 recipient 
of Columbia College Women's 
annual Alumna Achievement 
Award. Lubov, who has worked 
for the Partnership for the Home¬ 
less before joining the NYPL10 
years ago, will be honored on 
March 8 at the Columbia Club. 

She started her career as a grant 
writer in the NYPL's Office of 
Government Affairs. 
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ROAR LION ROAR 

■ bierbaum: Carolyn Bier- 
baum '06, who finished sec¬ 
ond in the NCAA cross coun¬ 
try championships, has won 
the 2005 Honda Award for her 
sport. Honda sponsors an 
award for each of 12 NCAA- 
sanctioned women's sports, 
with winners chosen by 
coaches on the basis of ath¬ 
letic skill, leadership ability, 
academic excellence and par¬ 
ticipation in community 
affairs. Bierbaum won despite 
finishing second behind 
Johanna Nilsson of Northern 
Arizona at the NCAAs. "I was 
definitely surprised," Bier¬ 
baum said, "but apparently 
they take into account senior¬ 
ity, and since I'm a senior and 
the winner was a junior, l 
guess they figured she has 
another shot at winning it 
next year." Honda also spon¬ 
sors the Honda-Broderick 
Cup, presented to the top 
female athlete in the nation, 
and Bierbaum will be a candi¬ 
date if she does well in the 
track season. "If l win an 
NCAA title in indoor/outdoor 
track, l definitely have a shot," 
she said. "But I think it will 
take winning a championship, 
which l haven't done yet." 

m FICKEN: Dieter Ficken, who 
led the Lions to the NCAA 
tournament 11 times and the 


NCAA Final Four twice, 
announced his retirement 
after 27 years as men's head 
soccer coach. Ficken was 
National Coach of the Year in 
1983 and compiled a record of 
252-139-53 (.627) at Colum¬ 
bia. His teams recorded 10 or 
more victories 13 times in his 
27 seasons, including four of 
the last seven years, and won 
eight Ivy League Champi¬ 
onships. Columbia is conduct¬ 
ing a national search for a 
new head coach, with assis¬ 
tant Kevin Anderson serving in 
the interim. 

■ FOOTBALL: Two former 
Columbia standouts, quarter¬ 
back Jeff Otis '05 (Arizona 
Cardinals) and defensive 
tackle Michael Quarshie '05 
(Oakland Raiders), have been 
signed by NFL teams. Otis, 
who ranks second in all-time 
passing yardage (4,666 
yards) at Columbia, has been 
allocated to NFL Europe. 
Quarshie, a two-time All-Ivy 
defensive lineman, spent the 
2005 season on the Raiders' 
practice squad. The pair 
brings to three the number 
of members of the Class of 
2005 to be signed by NFL 
teams since graduation; tight 
end Wade Fletcher '05 was 
on the New York Giants' 
practice squad last fall. 


CAMPUS NEWS 

■ DANCE MARATHON: The 
sixth annual Dance Marathon to 
benefit research for pediatric AIDS 
was held on January 28 in Roone 
Arledge Auditorium and raised 
$50,488, a $15,000 increase from 
last year's marathon, according to 
Sasha Feldstein '08 Barnard, the 
event's public relations director. 
Dancers each raised at least $450 
from family, friends and alumni, 
and many were sponsored by fra¬ 
ternities, sororities, academic 
departments or residence halls. 

The 60 participants stayed on 
their feet for 28 hours, taking 
breaks only for meals. No watches 
or caffeine were allowed. In order 
to keep the dancers energized, the 
event featured theme hours, such 


as the '80s, games and motivation¬ 
al speakers. Among the speakers 
was a man who survived pediatric 
AIDS. "Moralers," or students 
who came in periodically to boost 
the dancers' morale, also helped 
keep the event's energy level high. 

■ CURTIS: Burgess Professor of 
Political Science Gerry Curtis 
appeared on Japanese television 
station NHK in January as part of 
a commemoration of the 60th 
anniversary of the end of WWII. 
The two-part special retraced 60 
years of U.S.-Japan relations, 
focusing on security issues and a 
vision of the countries' future 
relationship. Curtis was featured 
in the second part of the series, in 
which he moderated a discussion 
at Columbia. 


The Columbia 
Blue Cosmopolitan 

F or his class' 25th reunion, Brooks Klimley 79 devised 
the following libation, the recipe for which he is happy 
to share with readers of CCT : 

2-3 parts vodka (unflavored) 

1 part white cranberry juice 
1 part blue Curacao (shoot for light blue) 

1 part fresh or bar lime juice 

Play around a little to perfect the taste and the color! 


Columbia College 
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Advertise here 

and stand 
out from 
the crowd. 

Contact 

Natasha Clermont 
at 212-870-2786 
or nc2252@ 
columbia.edu. 
Ask about 
alumni 
discounts. 
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The Growing Cult of 

Paul Auster ’69 

By Claire Lui '00 


P aul Auster '69's books are not always available on local 
bookseller's shelves — or so it seems. That's because his 
novels have earned an unofficial badge of cool: An occa¬ 
sional shoplifting problem has made some booksellers keep 
Auster's works behind the counter. 


Auster's 
stylish 
melancholy 
hooks 
devotees 
and brings 
them back 
for more. 



The critics love Auster, and so do the 
readers; he has an extremely devoted fan 
base. Some of his neighbors on the most fre¬ 
quently stolen shelf include Jack Kerouac 
'44, William S. Burroughs and Charles 
Bukowski, which gives an idea of the type 
of devoted fans who sometimes help them¬ 
selves to his books. He has fans who create 
websites, some of which mention stalking 
the author around Brooklyn. He's the kind 
of author who has inspired a cult following; 
people tend to have read all of his books or 
tried just one, with few in between. 

Auster's books, including novels and 
autobiographical works, all have the same 
unmistakable voice. It's a voice with a 
melancholy ache, telling tales of lonely, 
broke and broken heroes who search for love 
and family. His narrators worship books and 
movies, and they almost 
always struggle with 
understanding the 
limits of language 
and art. 

Auster's styl¬ 
ish melancholy 
hooks devotees 
and brings them 
back for more. 
Luckily for fans, 
Auster is a steady 
writer, making the 
wait between books 
only a couple of years 
or so; in December, his 
10th and newest novel. 
The Brooklyn Follies, was 
published by Henry Holt and 
Co. Add a few volumes of auto¬ 
biography, several books of 
poetry, some essays and three 


film scripts (Smoke, Blue in the Face and Lulu 
on the Bridge), and it's clear that he has con¬ 
tributed a solid body of work to almost 
every category of literature. 

The Brooklyn Follies is one of Auster's 
happier books, and perhaps his happiest 
novel yet. He describes the book as "a 
comedy, even though a lot of dark things 
happen in the book. By the end, the peo¬ 
ple are a bit better off than in the begin¬ 
ning." Set in his Brooklyn neighborhood. 
Park Slope, the novel starts with a recent¬ 
ly divorced man, Nathan Glass, who has 
moved back to the borough of his youth 
because he "was looking for a quiet place 
to die." This simple goal turns into quite 
the opposite, as Glass discovers more and 
more reasons to live, making connections 
with a long-lost nephew and a charming 


con man. 


Carol Mann, Auster's literary agent, 
agrees that the book has a different tone 
from Oracle Night and The Book of Illusions, 
the novels that preceded it. "It's an upbeat 
book after a couple that weren't," says 
Mann. "This one has a smile on its face." 

Auster's editor at Holt, Jennifer Barth, 
concurs, saying she hopes that this will be 
the novel that will break through to the 
unconverted. "I know a lot of people who 
are under the impression that he's cerebral, 
that he's an acquired taste," says Barth. 
"But his books are incredibly accessible, 
and the characters are very human. You 
don't need a degree to read Paul Auster." 

Her words echo Smoke and Blue in the 
Face director Wayne Wang's description of 
Auster to the Guardian: "He and I are basi¬ 
cally humanists. We love to see the better 
side of people, although we see a lot of 
ironies within that." 
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A 


uster fans don't need the new book to do any convincing. A 
new book by Auster is reason enough to read it. But even 
devoted fans have to start somewhere, and most start with 



The Brooklyn 
Follies is one 
of the author's 
happier books, 
and perhaps 
his happiest 
novel yet. 
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The New York Trilogy, particularly the first 
novella. City of Glass. City of Glass is a detec¬ 
tive story about a private eye keeping 
watch over a man, in the same sense that 
Hitchcock's Vertigo is a detective story 
about a private eye keeping watch over a 
woman, which is to say the book isn't 
about that at all. Auster used the skeleton 
of a detective story to explore the notions 
of language (one of the characters has been 
raised without being exposed to any lan¬ 
guage at all), the role of the author (a char¬ 
acter named Paul Auster makes an appear¬ 
ance) and the impact of fate (a random 
phone call sets off the story). 

The New York Trilogy's popularity can be 
gleaned in many ways: It's never been out 
of print, an adaptation of City of Glass into 
a graphic novel was named by The Comics 
Journal as one of the best 100 comics of the 
20th century and a bookstore manager 
commented on NPR that The New York 
Trilogy was the most fre¬ 
quently filched Auster novel, 
including one incident where 
a stack of 20 copies was taken 
in one fell swoop. 

The New York Trilogy also was 
the first work of fiction Auster 
published under his name, with 
the first novella published in 
1985 and the second and third 
in 1986. (An ill-fated mystery 
novel was published earlier 
under a pseudonym.) Auster's 
wife, writer Siri Hustvedt, 
describes the book as an intro¬ 
duction to the rest of Auster's 
work for Auster himself: "It 
was a kind of internal investigation of the 
novel itself, a way for Paul to answer for him¬ 
self fundamental questions about the art of 
fiction. Who is the author? What does it 
mean to be a fictional character? What is sto¬ 
rytelling? That three-part exploration was a 
necessary, and I believe, brilliant, preamble to 
the narratives that followed." 

But for Mann, who has represented 
Auster since the beginning of his career, it is 
his first book, The Invention of Solitude, a 1982 
memoir about his father, that serves as the 
best introduction to Auster's world. "The 
scenes of his novels are clearly in that first 
autobiographical work," she says. The Inven¬ 
tion of Solitude and his other memoirs have 
an intimate tone that often is matched by the 
first-person narration of his novels. 

For many readers, it's easy to conflate 


the two, to assume that much of the 
fiction draws directly upon the 
autobiographical works. And 
Auster's authorial tricks — putting 
himself and his wife into City of 
Glass as characters, marrying a 
character from his wife's first novel. 

Iris (spell it backwards) to one of his 
characters in Leviathan — don't help 
the confusion. But Auster is firm 
about the distinction between fic¬ 
tion and non-fiction: "People sim¬ 
ply can't understand that there's 
such a thing as imagination. It 
comes up again and again. People 
read a novel and think 'Oh, that's 
the person's life.' The greatest nov¬ 
elists are not writing their life stories. They 
are taking material from their lives and 
transforming it into something else." 

Auster understands the slippery bond 
between author and reader, something he 
references with his allusions to Don 
Quixote. When asked about the confusion 
between a novel's narrator and author, he 
admits, "I've always been fascinated by the 
fact that you pick up a novel and you see 
the author's name on the cover, and while 
you're reading, someone is talking to you. 
But is it that same person? Who is that per¬ 
son?" He pauses and adds, "The person 
who pays the bills and takes out the 
garbage is not the person who writes the 
book. It's someone else." 

Though Auster emphasizes that there is 
no conscious connection between the two, 
his memoirs have stories that sometimes 
seem more fiction than fact. The Invention of 
Solitude describes scenes from his parents' 
unhappy marriage and the tale behind his 
father's reticence to speak about family his¬ 
tory. In 1919, Auster's paternal grandmother 
killed his grandfather, a family scandal that 
his father never spoke about. It was only 
after a cousin's accidental meeting with a 
stranger that the younger generation learned 
the sad truth. Auster also notes in the book 
that his grandfather died on the same day as 
his own father, only 60 years earlier. 

The Invention of Solitude is an exploration 
of one of Auster's constant themes — what 
does it mean to be a father? It's a theme he 
returns to over and over again in his books, 
and his foreword to Twenty Days With Julian 
& Little Bunny, by Papa, a small book 
excerpted from Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
diaries, is a testament to his connection to 
fatherhood. The diary excerpt, which, as the 
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"I've always 
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Auster in Park 
Slope on 
November 9, 
1995. Auster 
adapted his 
short story 
Auggie Wren's 
Christmas Story 
into the screen¬ 
play for the film 
Smoke, starring 
Harvey Keitel 
and William 
Hurt. The movie 
was shot mostly 
on location in 
Park Slope. 
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title explains, recorded Hawthorne's three 
weeks alone with his 5-year-old son, is 
touching and poignant, and Auster's final 
sentence of his introduction hints at some of 


his feelings toward his children: "In his 
modest, deadpan way, Hawthorne man¬ 
aged to achieve what every parent dreams 
of doing: to keep his child alive forever." 



His speaking 
seems to 
match his 
aura per¬ 
fectly — a 
low, smoky 
voice, and a 
deliberate, 
thoughtful 
pace. 


glimpse of Auster as a parent (his wife describes him as 
"an active, involved and passionate father" to their daugh¬ 
ter and Auster's older son from his first marriage to 


Lydia Davis, a poet and translator) appears 
during an interview, when his daughter, 
then a soon-to-be college freshman, calls. 

Up until his daughter's call, Auster has 
fulfilled expectations about what the 
"real" Paul Auster should be like. First, he 
really does have the broodingly hand¬ 
some bone structure shown on his dust 
jacket photo. (Novelist David Foster Wal¬ 
lace once jokingly wrote that his cruise 
ship captain was "ridiculously good-look¬ 
ing, like an extremely fit and tan Paul 
Auster.") Second, he seems to live exactly 
the life one would imagine for him: smok¬ 
ing one small dark cigarette after another 
in his book-lined library, surrounded by 
glamorous black-and-white photographs 
of his wife and children. Third, his speak¬ 
ing seems to match his aura perfectly — a 
low, smoky voice, and a deliberate, 
thoughtful pace. (It's no surprise that 
NPR asked him to be a regular after hear¬ 
ing him read on-air.) 

But on the phone with his daughter, 
Auster changes. Suddenly, he seems a lot 
more like the average dad than interna¬ 
tional literary man of mystery. His posture 
changes from elegant and relaxed, to 
hunched over and well, dad-like. He puts 
on glasses to write down information, 
mangles the name of a teen soap that his 


daughter is chatting about (His daughter 
says "One ... Tree ... Hill, Dad!"), gently 
teases her about a certain boy who has 
been leaving messages at their house, and 
most fatherly of all, gives detailed instruc¬ 
tions about the subway system with a firm 
(and a little worried) instruction to check 
in with her parents soon. When he gets off 
the phone, Auster, who does not have e- 
mail or the Internet and only recently 
learned to use the computer, proudly tells 
me to check out his daughter's website, 
which sells CDs of her first album. 

It's a side that doesn't come out in his 
books much, and sheds some light on 
Hustvedt's comment that her husband "is 
funnier in his work and in life than people 
give him credit for." 

Auster's undergraduate days were spent 
on campus during some of Columbia's most 
tumultuous years. Writing in Hand to Mouth, 
Auster describes his time at the College: 
"Those years were not about making plans, 
not about preparing for my financial future. 
They were about books, the war in Vietnam, 
the struggle to figure out how to do the 
thing I was proposing to do [be a writer] ... 
Nearly everything that is still important to 
me in the way of literature and philosophy I 
first encountered during those two years ... 

1 read books as if my brain had caught fire, 
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as if my very survival were at stake. One 
work led to another work, one thought led to 
another thought, and from one month to the 
next, I changed my ideas about everything." 
Auster dropped out of the College after a 
fight with the director of the study abroad 
program in Paris, but was reinstated when he 
returned to New York. That put Auster back 
on campus in time to participate in the 
protests that were sweeping campus. 

Auster earned an M.A. in English and 
comparative literature in 1970 from GSAS, 
and though he remembers his time at 
Columbia as "very stimulating," he men¬ 
tions a memory that perhaps tells a great 
deal about his years at the University. 
"Years later [after graduation], I taught a 
course at the School of the Arts. It was just 
that one semester — I was filling in for 
somebody. I would take the subway from 
Brooklyn uptown, get off, start walking 
around the campus, and a tremendous sad¬ 
ness would start washing over me, almost 
a kind of depression. And I realized then 
that I must have been much unhappier at 
Columbia during my years there than I had 
realized, since it happened every time I 
went to campus during those 14 weeks." 

No matter what his experience, Colum¬ 
bia is a part of New York, and the campus 
and its surroundings appear in many of 
Auster's novels. His personal life also is tied 
to the school. His first wife graduated from 
Barnard in 1970, and Hustvedt received an 
M.A., an M.Phil and a Ph.D. from Columbia 
in 1979,1982 and 1986, respectively — all in 
English and comparative literature. Hust¬ 
vedt was introduced to Auster at a poetry 
reading by a fellow Columbia graduate stu¬ 
dent at the 92nd St. Y and describes her first 
impression thus: "I thought he was the most 
beautiful thing Td seen in ages." Auster 


clearly thinks equally highly of his wife of 
more than 24 years. His main character in 
City of Glass describes "Iris" as "a tall, thin 
blonde, radiantly beautiful, with an energy 
and happiness that seemed to make every¬ 
thing around her invisible." 

So what's next for Auster? He laughs 
and says, "To try to stay alive. I think that's 
No. 1. If I can accomplish that, that will be 
good. And to keep working." His plans are 
certainly a bit more ambitious than his 
modest pronouncements. In addition to The 
Brooklyn Follies, Auster is editor of a new 
four volume set of Samuel Beckett's works 
for Grove Press, being published in April in 
honor of Beckett's 100th birthday. Beckett is 
one of Auster's favorite writers, and he 
admits to a little fan stalking of his own: 
"When I was in Paris in 1967,1 remember 
seeing Samuel Beckett, my big hero. I was 
awestruck that he was there, just walking 
down the street. I remember walking 
behind him for a while, but I didn't 
approach him. I was too shy." There's also a 
mysterious new film project Auster only 
hints about, and of course, he's working on 
another novel. 

As Auster wrote in Hand to Mouth, 
"Becoming a writer is not a 'career deci¬ 
sion,' like becoming a doctor or a police¬ 
man. You don't choose it so much as get 
chosen, and once you accept the fact that 
you're not fit for anything else, you have to 
be prepared to walk a long, hard road for 
the rest of your days." Auster is still walk¬ 
ing on that road, and clearly has much 
more of his chosen work ahead of him. q 

Claire Lui '00 is a frequent contributor to 
CCT. She is on the staff at American Heritage 
and also has also written for Print, Budget 
Living and Martha Stewart Living. 


Auster and his 
family on vaca¬ 
tion in July 2005. 
His daughter, 
Sophie (left), is 
a freshman at 
Sarah Lawrence. 
His wife, Siri 
Hustvedt, also is 
a writer. 
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The Outsider 

on the Inside 

By Claire Lui '00 


n the opening scene of the film Kinsey, sex 
researcher Dr. Alfred Kinsey is being ques¬ 
tioned by his assistants and the camera switch¬ 
es between close-ups of Kinsey and his three 
assistants. It's potentially unsettling because 
the questions are so intimate, but Kinsey, 
played by Liam Neeson, is calm and unruffled 
as he discloses details of his sexual history. 

This scene takes something uncomfortable — 
frank discussion of sex — and makes it normal, 
understandable and, most notably, free of 
embarrassment. Talking about taboo subjects is 
a theme that runs through much of director Bill Condon , 76 , s 
work, which includes Kinsey, screenplays for Chicago and Gods 
and Monsters (for which he won an Academy Award for "Screen¬ 
play Based on Material Previously Produced or Published" in 
1998) and the upcoming Dreamgirls. His work examines the chal¬ 
lenge of being an outsider in society: What does it mean to be 
normal? What is shame? What does it mean to be an outsider? 

Condon is a cheerful interview subject, peppering the con¬ 
versation with laughter and funny asides, hardly seeming to be 
someone who was ever an outsider. He grew up in Queens, the 


youngest of three children, in a small, tightly-knit community. 
Condon's father worked for E.F. Hutton, a brokerage firm, and 
his mother was a housewife. In Woodside, the Irish-American 
neighborhood of Condon's childhood, his world was clearly 
delineated, revolving around family, school and trips to the 
movies. "What struck me is how insular it was," says Condon. 
"I didn't know anyone who wasn't Catholic. It wasn't until I 
went to college that I met people who weren't Catholic." 

Condon was a precocious child — he went to Columbia at 
16 — who loved movies from the start. His mother "was 
obsessed with movies," he says, and she introduced her son to 
her love of cinema. Even at a young age, Condon went to 
movies by himself, entering a different, sophisticated world 
via film: "I remember watching Bonnie and Clyde when I was 
12 — and I was a tiny 12 — and it was an incredibly violent 


movie." Condon loved the movies of the 1960s and 1970s, 
struck by the development of the French New Wave and its 
influence on American directors: "There was this excitement 
[to] discover this whole other kind of movie." 

Two of the movies that Condon saw during this period, 
Sunday, Bloody Sunday (1971) and Sweet Charity (1969), made 
strong impressions. In an interview for Moviefone, Condon 
said: " Sunday, Bloody Sunday was a movie that influenced me 
when I was a teenager because it was the first one to show a 
full-on male kiss ... This was when I was a young teenager, 
very aware of my sexual preferences, but still afraid of them, 
too ... Although there's a sense of melancholy that runs 
through Sunday, Bloody Sunday, it's no different from the sad¬ 
ness that runs through so many of the movies of that period. 
It just seemed grown-up ... to see somebody who had an 
average middle-class life ... I can't tell you how fresh and 
hopeful it seemed at the time." 

C ondon's description of his concerns about his sexuali¬ 
ty points to one element that has shaped his world 
view about outsiders. Condon's close friend, Damien 
Bona '77, says, "I don't think Bill ever felt a chip on his 
shoulder, but any gay or lesbian person is, by definition, an 
outsider. You're living in a bit of a parallel universe. You're 
not feeling what most of the people in the world feel." 

Kinsey, starring Neeson, Laura Linney and Peter Sars- 
gaard, cause a furor when it was released in 2004. Though 
it was shot some 50 years after the release of the two Kin¬ 
sey Reports, the film still had the power to shock. Dr. 
Laura Schlessinger went on The O'Reilly Factor to con¬ 
demn the movie, and Condon was constantly asked about 
the kiss between Sarsgaard and Neeson, more than 30 
years after the on-screen male kiss of Sunday, Bloody Sunday. 

In filming Kinsey, particularly when recreating Kinsey's home 
movies of his research assistants and wives having sex, Condon 
was walking a fine line between discovery and exploitation, 
much as Kinsey did. The resulting montage in the film, quick 
glimpses of a breast here, a face there, shot on grainy 16 millime¬ 
ter film, is not pornographic or exploitative. Julianne Nicholson, 
who played the wife of Clyde Martin (Sarsgaard), one of Kinsey's 
chief researchers, remembers Condon's care in setting up the 
shoot. "Bill was so sweet, making sure everyone was comfort¬ 
able. It was a rotating door of who was up next naked — one per¬ 
son would leave and then the next person would be up." 

This ability to dodge the prurient pitfalls of Kinsey's story is 
possible because of Condon's empathy for the characters. "I think 
what you see in Bill's movies is compassion for the characters," 



Bill Condon ’76 is one 
filmmaker who is not 
afraid of taboo subjects 
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(Clockwise from top left) In his Academy Award¬ 
winning film, Gods and Monsters, about horror film 
director James Whale, Bill Condon '76 combined two 
elements of importance to him as an "outsider": the 
theme of being gay and the horror film genre, 
which Condon, too, has directed. Liam Neeson 
starred in Condon's well-received film Kinsey, 
addressing the sensitive topic of sex research in a 
straightforward manner. After discovering film as a 
youngster in New York City, Condon pursued his 
interest in cinema while majoring in philosophy at 
the College. Scheduled for release in December, 
Condon's Dreamgirls, based on the Broadway show, 
features Beyonce Knowles (center) as the Diana 
Ross-like star who learns the high price of fame. 
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says Bona. "He has a sense of the righteousness and injustice in 
the world, of the outsiders and outcasts. Kinsey was condemned 
at the time, and so were the people he was trying to help." 

Condon's thinking about righteousness and injustice might 
have started with his tough education at Regis High School, a 
Jesuit prep school known for educating smart, passionate stu¬ 
dents, and continued with his philosophy major at the College. 
An intense choice for a 16-year old freshman, Condon says, "Phi¬ 
losophy somehow made sense to me — it secularized my previ¬ 
ous education." Though busy reading philosophy, Condon knew 
as an undergraduate that he wanted to work in film and theater. 
When not doing coursework, he studied at his other schools: the 
Broadway theaters and the great New York movie theaters of the 
'70s, including the Olympia and the Thalia. 

E ven though New York was going through a difficult peri¬ 
od in the 1970s, living at Columbia was a dream come 
true for Condon, who had loved Manhattan his whole 
life. "It was a low point for New York. There was a sense 
of menace in the city, and Times Square was scary," he says. But 
for Condon, who was going to see plays three times a week, it was 
an exciting and stimulating time. "You aren't aware of the things 
that become so influential." Condon points to former College 
Dean Peter Pouncey, his adviser, as a wonderful influence: 
"[Pouncey] wanted to produce Columbia men who read in an 
informed way, who would read every article in The New York 
Times from beginning to end. He was a very inspiring figure." 

Of College, Condon says, "I loved it, I loved being in the city." 
At the same time, he was quiet about his sexuality. Condon and 
his friends (most of whom, he says, were gay but closeted, as he 
was), were at school when the gay rights movement was begin¬ 


falls in love with a string of men who break her heart, but who 
manages to keep her faith in the power of love, MacLaine sang 
and danced her way into Condon's heart, and became the ideal 
of a movie musical heroine, something he looked to replicate 
when writing the screenplay of Chicago for director Rob Mar¬ 
shall, and when prepping for the upcoming Dreamgirls. 

Slated to open in December, Dreamgirls is a film version of the 
1981 musical. Describing the rise of a fictional black girl group 
loosely based on the Supremes, Dreamgirls began filming in Jan¬ 
uary with Jamie Foxx, Eddie Murphy, and Beyonce Knowles as 
the Diana-Ross-like star. Though Bona and Stumpf mention 
Condon's love of musicals, Dreamgirls is only the second movie 
musical that Condon has worked on. In fact, his filmmaking 
career began with another often-overlooked movie genre: horror. 

A year after graduation, Condon left New York and moved to 
Los Angeles with $1,500, ready to make it big. One problem: Con¬ 
don did not know how to drive, and he lived in a city famously 
dominated by cars. Working at a movie theater concession stand, 
he rode around the city on his bike, further hampered by a city¬ 
wide bus strike. Along with a number of entry-level jobs, he also 
was a freelance writer, and one of his essays landed him a job 
writing a horror movie. Dead Kids, that became a cult favorite. 

Condon later made a number of horror movies, including 
Candyman II: Farewell to the Flesh. Though the genre allowed 
Condon to work as a director, it was a frustrating period for him. 
"It's hard to be lower on the totem pole than being the director 
for a sequel to a horror movie," he says. Eventually, he decided 
to take on a project that he really loved, Gods and Monsters, a 
movie, interestingly enough, about a horror movie director. 

Gods and Monsters is the tale of James Whale (played by Ian 
McKellen), the openly gay director of Frankenstein and Bride of 
Frankenstein, and of the friendship he 
forms in the last year of his life with 
his gardener (played by Brendan 
Fraser). Though the film deals with a 
number of dark themes, including 
Whale's experience in World War I, 
there is a thread of humor in the 
movie, particularly with McKellen's 
almost over-the-top portrayal of 
Whale. McKellen echoes Nicholson's 


“I don’t know anyone who people 
instinctively like so much. He’s 
warm, but in an honest way.” 


ning, and coming out of the closet was not yet common for 
undergraduates. Condon mentions that homophobia was a part 
of campus life, even in the liberal atmosphere of post-1968 
Columbia. "The left still felt comfortable in that kind of discrim¬ 
ination. It was the early days of gay rights, and it did feel like 
that revolution hadn't happened yet for me and my friends." 

Coming to terms with his sexuality was only a part of Con¬ 
don's College experience. Douglas Stumpf '75, Condon's resi¬ 
dent adviser in Fumald, recalls that Condon always was plan¬ 
ning movie and theater outings. Strumpf, who became one of 
Condon's close friends, recalls that Condon used to remove the 
mattress from his bed to turn his bed frame into a table for din¬ 
ner parties. 

It was during college that Condon developed his love for 
Sweet Charity and its star, Shirley MacLaine. As Condon told 
Moviefone: " Sweet Charity was probably the first movie musi¬ 
cal I saw on the screen ... It was Bob Fosse's first movie, and 
the sense of wonder of somebody that gifted discovering a new 
medium is just intoxicating ... For me. Sweet Charity started a 
lifelong love affair with movies that are reviled and rejected in 
their time, which it was." The story of a dance hall hostess who 


comments about working with Condon as a director: "He cared 
for all of the characters — witness the immaculate casting of 
even the smallest parts. His enthusiasm was infectious, so we 
banded together as one of the happiest cast and crew I can 
remember ... I felt totally safe." 

T alking about similarities among his movies, Condon 
says, "I think you never realize why you're doing it, but 
then you step back and realize that there's a theme of 
examining people who are outside looking in. The two 
most personal films for me are Kinsey and Gods and Monsters. 

"In Gods and Monsters, Whale is a guy who is working-class, 
who is gay and who has developed a certain attitude toward 
the world. In Whale's version of Frankenstein, the mob was the 
scary element. That was such a twist on the horror movie sen¬ 
sibility and something that I really connected to." During the 
director's commentary on the Gods and Monsters DVD, Condon 
says, "Whale's movies always concern themselves with the 
outcasts ... If you look at Show Boat, the way he shoots Paul 
Robeson, you realize that for him, it's the character Joe who is 
the emotional center of the film." 
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Top, Condon (right) discusses a scene in Kinsey with actors 
Liam Neeson (left) and Peter Sarsgaard. Above, Condon 
receives the Stephen F. Koizak Award from actor Brendan 
Fraser during the 16th Annual GLAAD Media Awards at the 
Kodak Theater in Los Angeles, April 30, 2005. 
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similar star turn in a Condon movie, MacLaine sought out the 
director. As Stumpf recalls: "Shirley MacLaine was running 
around saying, 'Where's the young genius?'" Bona adds, 
"That's when Bill knew he had made it." 


Claire Lui '00 is a frequent contributor to CCT. She is on the staff 
at American Heritage and also has also written for Print, Budget 
Living and Martha Stewart Living. 


But Condon, with his sunny disposition, is not himself an 
outsider. Bona says, "I don't know anyone who people instinc¬ 
tively like so much. He's so warm, but in an honest way." 

It's an impression that many who have worked with Condon 
share: "My experience working with Bill as a collaborator is 
unsurpassed," said Chicago director Marshall. "His brilliant 
artistic vision is constantly inspiring." 

Condon's sense of humor always is mentioned by his 
friends and colleagues, as evidenced when Condon is speak¬ 
ing about John Lithgow, who plays Alfred Kinsey's strict, reli¬ 
gious father. He mentions that Lithgow, who played a similar 
character in the 1980s favorite Footloose, sang the Footloose 
theme song while warming up for his scene at the pulpit. 
Remembering the scene, Condon starts laughing, seeing the 
humor even with something as serious as Lithgow's character. 


P erhaps Condon's tendency to laugh in the face of dis¬ 
approval can be traced to his favorite movie. Sweet 
Charity. "He was kind of obsessed with Shirley Mac¬ 
Laine," says Bona. "I think Bill's determination and his 
optimism go back to his love of her character in Sweet Charity. 
It's that same optimism, that same sense of never giving up." 

In a story worthy of Hollywood, Condon finally had a 
chance to meet his longtime muse. 

MacLaine and Condon were invited to Hollywood agent 
Ed Limato's pre-Oscar bash, a glamorous event that is a 
favorite of movers and shakers. It was 1998, the year that Con¬ 
don won his Oscar for writing Gods and Monsters, and the 
strong performances of Lynn Redgrave and McKellen had 
reached MacLaine's ears. Interested in possibly securing a 
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Two teams of College alumni bring 

Young Lions 
of Cinema 

By Jonathan Lemire '01 



Henry-Alex Rubin '95 (below) 
shoots a scene as co-director of 
Murderball, which follows the 
personal stories of quadriplegics 
who play full-contact rugby. 
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YOUNG LIONS OF CINEMA 


Murderhall, Man Push Cart to screen 


uadriplegic rugby players fiercely bat¬ 
tling each other on international stages. 
A Pakistani immigrant quietly pushing 
his coffee cart through the darkened 
streets of New York City. 

Two very different subjects of two very 
different films, yet the seemingly unrelat¬ 
ed cinematic ventures have something in 
common beyond critical acclaim and 
prestigious film festival appearances. 
Both celebrated projects were spearheaded by teams of young 
filmmakers who are College alumni. 

"There's no question that Columbia provided more than 
just the training needed to make films," says Ramin Bahrani 
'96, who wrote and directed Man Push Cart. "It also helped 
install the spirit." 

His film, which makes its New York premiere this month, is 


a haunting tale of a Pakistani pushcart vendor who was a rock 
star in his native country but now struggles with the reality of 
living and working in a mostly nocturnal New York in the 
years after the 9-11 terrorist attacks. 

It is the result of the efforts of three men who met as first- 
year floormates in the John Jay residence hall: Bahrani and two 
of the film's producers, Pradip Ghosh '97 and Nick Bentley '97, 
'02 Business. 

On the other hand, Murderhall, which was in theaters last 
summer and received an Oscar nomination in the "Documen¬ 
tary Feature" category, follows a group of hard-living and often 
hard-partying men who channel their aggression about their 
partial paralysis into full-contact rugby. 

Henry-Alex Rubin '95 was one of the documentary's co¬ 
directors, while Jeffrey Mandel '96, '03L, '03 Business and Sara 
Cross '95 were producer and associate producer, respectively, 
of Murderhall, which is out on DVD. 




Members of the Man Push 
Cart production team 
attended the London Film 
Festival on October 22, 
2005, including (left to 
right) Nick Bentley '97 
(producer), Ramin 
Bahrani '96 (writer, 
director, producer), 

Pradip Ghosh '97 

(producer), Vinay 

Jayaram (executive \ 

producer) and 

Elena Kouvaros rapjl 

(costume 

designer). 
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"Some of the [Columbia] film 
professors — including Annette 
Insdorf — know more about 
movies than most encyclopedias," 
says Rubin. "She's a wonderful per¬ 
son, still very much a part of my life. 

She and the school touched my life." 

L ike so many New York 
stories, the tale of the 
making of Man Push Cart 
began on the subway. 

It was early 2002 when 
Bahrani bumped into Bentley on the 
subway platform at 7th Avenue and 
14th Street. Rarely having crossed 
paths since their time in John Jay, the 
classmates made plans to catch up 
and, before long, became roommates 
in a Williamsburg apartment. 

Within weeks, the pair reconnected with a third friend from 
their first year on the Heights, Ghosh. Movies dominated the 
discourse, particularly those of Martin Scorsese and French 
filmmaker Robert Bresson. In time, Bahrani began to discuss 
his idea, a movie he was determined to make. 

"The first time I told [Pradip] about Man Push Cart, he said 
to me, with no hesitation, 'I want to help you make this film/" 
says Bahrani. Bentley was in, too, and the new partners' exhila¬ 
rating and exhausting journey accelerated. 

The three had very different backgrounds. Bahrani, 30, a 
film major, was born in North Carolina and lured to Columbia 
by New York City, the Core Curriculum and the chance to take 
courses from Professor Hamid Dabashi in the Middle East and 
Asian Language and Cultures Department. 

But films were his passion. He took advantage of Columbia's 
program — particularly the tutelage of Professor Richard Pena, 
program director of the New York Film Festival — and success¬ 
fully persuaded his graduate student friends to sneak him into 
the editing rooms. 

"I made a short film with a friend while at school, and I 
knew then that this is what I'm going to do, no matter who says 
it can't be done," says Bahrani, whose first two released works, 
the short Backgammon and the full-length Strangers, explored 
aspects of his Iranian heritage. 

Bentley, 30, who earned degrees in economics and English, 
hails from Baltimore and was drawn to Columbia by its proxim¬ 
ity to the home of the Harlem Renaissance. Staying in New York 
after graduation and studying at the Business School, he worked 
at the Federal Reserve Bank before switching to Morgan Stanley. 

Ghosh, 29, was a math major who attended high school in India 
and was sold on the College by the energy and vitality of Colum¬ 
bia and its home city. He took a job with Lehman Brothers in New 
York after graduation, yet spent 15 months away from it traveling 
the Silk Road, the ancient 4,000-mile trade route that transverses 
China, Mongolia and Central Asia. "I read the books but wanted 
to see the places," he said. "It was the experience of a lifetime." 

Man Push Cart's story came together for Bahrani soon after 
9-11 as he watched the United States retaliate against terrorist 
strongholds in Afghanistan. He began thinking about the 
Afghani pushcart vendors he knew in New York and kept 
returning to the images of Camus' Myth of Sisyphus, with its hero 
sentenced to an eternity of pushing a rock up a mountain only 


to see it roll back to the bottom each 
time he neared the peak. 

"I could see these men pushing 
those carts day after day," he said. "I 
found that compelling, and I spent two 
years with these vendors, who are 
invisible to most New Yorkers, but 
had been journalists or engineers in 
their previous lives." 

In the diverse neighborhood of 
Midwood, Brooklyn, Bahrani dis¬ 
covered his future star, Ahmad 
Razvi, serving coffee in a Pakistani 
sweet shop and soon asked the for¬ 
mer vendor to make his film debut. 
"At first, he tried to be Brando, but 
once he was himself, he was bril¬ 
liant," Bahrani says, laughing. 
Bahrani and his team set out to 
make a movie that would capture the extreme wealth of Mid¬ 
town's glass towers and the extreme poverty of the homeless 
who sleep in their doorways after dark. However, they needed 
a half- milli on dollars to turn their vision into a reality, no small 
amount considering that the film they began making in 2004 had 
no sex, no gunplay and few trained actors. The money was 
raised through private equity sources, primarily investment 
bankers or hedge fund managers who the producers knew or 
got to know through networking. But Ghosh and Bentley's roles 
were hardly limited to financing. 

"We were reading the script or going over the dailies or 
going to the set," says Ghosh, "and then we slept an hour and 
went to work. It was exhausting and all-consuming, but com¬ 
pletely worth it now that we've lived to tell the tale." 

"When it was done and we started showing it, the first thing 
that made me happy was that people didn't just get up and walk 
out," said Bentley, laughing. "We could see the reactions of the 
people who watched it and knew we had something." 

Being hailed for its unique depiction of New York City and 
dignified look at its forgotten residents, the film has been 
screened at scores of film festivals, including Venice, London 
and Sundance. It will go into wider release later this year. 

"The accolades have at times been overwhelming," says 
Bahrani, whose next two projects feature Senegalese taxi drivers 
in his hometown of Winston-Salem, N.C., and then a brother 
and sister who work at an automotive chop shop in Queens. 
"But what perhaps hit home the most," continues Bahrani, who 
plans to work with Bentley and Ghosh again, "was a friend who 
said he saw the film and the next day began talking to the push¬ 
cart vendor at the corner." 

he genesis of Murderhall lay in a moving Spin mag¬ 
azine article written by Dana Adam Shapiro, who 
brought the idea of a film based on the piece to his 
friend, budding director Rubin. 

The subject matter is nothing short of awe¬ 
inspiring: men from all over the world who lost at least partial 
use of their limbs due to some sort of calamity, whether it was 
a gunshot wound, a car wreck or dangerous bacteria. Yet, 
despite the hardships inherent to being confined to a wheel¬ 
chair, these men haven't given up their will to live. 

Instead, they play rugby. And they play it hard. 

"This story is not completely easy for people to hear or to see," 



Man Push Cart captures a night in the life of a former 
Pakistani rock star who now sells coffee from his push 
cart on the streets of Manhattan. 
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“One day I was picking up Zupan in my old Ford ... 
the next day he was being driven around first-class.” 


notes Mandel, who says the team decided early on to portray the 
hard-charging and often-crass lifestyle of the players who some¬ 
times looked — and partied — like rock stars. "But it was too 
compelling to ignore." 

Rubin, the son of art historian James Henry Rubin, split his 
time growing up between Paris and New York before 
enrolling at Columbia as a film studies major. He didn't limit 
himself to undergraduate classes, though, instead diving into 
graduate courses, where he befriended the likes of James 
Mangold, acclaimed director of Walk the Line and Cop Land. 

"I snuck into all the grad film classes, which often wreaked 
havoc when the [teaching assistants] realized I had made a 
short film but wasn't even officially registered," he said. "Pro¬ 
fessor Insdorf, the head of the department, and I would some¬ 
times have conflicts over the number of grad classes I was 
auditing, but in the end she let me get away with it." 

While finishing at Columbia, Rubin put together his debut. 
Who is Henry Jaglom?, a documentary on a French filmmaker, 
before producing the rap documentary Freestyle and working as 
second unit director on Mangold's Cop Land and Girl, Interrupted. 

During his years at Columbia, Rubin met Mandel and Cross 
but had no idea what roles they would play in his profession¬ 
al life. Mandel, a native Long Islander who majored in political 
science and earned his J.D./M.B.A. from the Law School and 
Business School, had become an attorney but was intrigued by 
a friend's idea to start a movie production company. 

"I give Columbia some credit because it trains you to believe 
that you can do whatever you want," said Mandel. "The whole 
idea is to make you an educated and well-rounded person, and 
this was a way for me to do something new and rewarding." 

After being introduced to Rubin, Mandel agreed to use his busi¬ 
ness and legal experience as the film's producer, but he knew he 
would need help to shoulder the heavy load. 

Enter Cross, a film studies major who made 
a well-received short. The Ride, after gradua¬ 
tion and then earned her master's at Oxford. 

Cross had started her own socially and envi¬ 
ronmentally conscious clothing line, cool- 
notcruel, and was looking to get back into 
films. For her, like Mandel, the Light Blue 
connection was the way into Murderball. 

"When Jeff sent me the bios for the team, 

I was looking at Rubin's and it occurred to 
me I knew him at school," Cross says. "We 
hadn't seen each other in 10 years, and I 
only recognized his bio because of the doc¬ 
umentary he made — Who is Henry Jaglom? 

— that he was talking about when in 
school. I didn't remember his name, but I 
remembered that!" 

As with any documentary, no matter 
how great the concept, Rubin was initially 
uncertain there would be enough plot to 
carry the film, even as members of the 
crew packed their bags for the World 
Quad Rugby Championship in Sweden. 


"In documentaries, you don't know the ending, so it's high- 
risk. There have been plenty of projects that I have started but 
had to abandon because there wasn't a 'there' there," he says. 
"But it was clear we had a riveting topic at the get-go." 

The action is furious and the characters vibrant. There is Joe 
Soares, a polio survivor and former Team USA rugby player, 
who believed he had been unfairly cut from the American team 
and instead took over the coaching reins of rival Team Canada. 
And there is Mark Zupan, who had fallen asleep in the back of 
a friend's parked pickup truck when it lurched to life, sending 
him tumbling into a ditch. He saved himself from drowning by 
holding himself to a branch for 13 \ hours but never regained 
the use of his legs. 

After a grueling shoot that captured several quad rugby 
events and the complicated personal lives of its participants, 
the film appeared at last year's Sundance Film Festival and 
took the film community by storm — Murderball won the Doc¬ 
umentary Audience Award and its stars were treated like 
celebrities on the festival's party circuit. 

"We were stunned. Just a few days before winning the 
award, we came in with no idea what to expect," says Rubin, 
who still works as an attorney. "Emotionally, that was the cli¬ 
max for us. After these guys [the rugby players] gave us so 
much of their lives, it was wonderful to bring them to Sun¬ 
dance and see them have a blast." 

"It was like the floodgates opened," adds Cross, who now 
is helping to produce a Discovery Channel feature documen¬ 
tary, 21 Up in America, with Michael Simmonds, who handled 
cinematography for Man Push Cart. 

"One day I was picking up Zupan in my old Ford and he 
was sleeping on an air mattress, and almost literally the next 
day he was being driven around first-class and staying at 
fancy hotels and appearing on Larry King 
and [Jay] Leno." 

Backed financially by studios such as 
Paramount Pictures and MATV, the film 
opened in the United States last summer to 
rave reviews. While it did not quite do the 
box office business its creators had hoped, 
it is now on DVD, where they believe it 
will find a new audience. 

All three Columbia team members, 
who live primarily in New York City and 
don't have any team projects in the works 
at this time, firmly believe the film has 
opened doors for them to work on high- 
quality future projects, including Rubin's 
next film, a look at wounded soldiers com¬ 
ing from the conflict in Iraq. 

"We learned a lot, about a part of life 
and about ourselves," Rubin said. "And I 
know I'm excited to see what's next." a 


Jonathan Lemire '01 is a frequent contributor to 
Columbia College Today and a staff writer for 
The New York Daily News. 



Cast and crew members gathered at the 
June 28, 2005, Los Angeles premiere of 
Murderball, including (left to right, standing) 
Jeffrey Mandel '96 (producer), Sara Cross '95 
(associate producer), Dana Adam Shapiro 
(co-director) and (seated) actor Joe Soares. 
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On and Off the Bandstand by 

Arthur Bradley '48. While band¬ 
stands were popular dating from 
the 1850s, the author examines 
the evolution of marching, con¬ 
cert, ragtime and swing bands 
and how they have been cast 
aside as celebrity entertainment 
in favor of other forms of pop 
culture music (iUniverse, $19.95). 

Five Days in Philadelphia: The 
Amazing "We Want Willkie!" 
Convention of 1940 and How It 
Freed FDR To Save the Western 
World by Charles Peters '49. The 
author chronicles how Wendell 
Willkie captured the nomination 
against innumerable odds, his 
candidacy and how his nomina¬ 
tion proved essential in allowing 
FDR to prepare America for 
entry into World War II (Public 
Affairs Books, $26). 

God, Reason, and Religion by 

Steven M. Cahn '63. The author 
offers new perspectives on major 
philosophical questions and 
introduces innovative ideas 
regarding such questions as the 
problem of goodness, God with¬ 
out religion and religion without 
God (Wadsworth Publishing, 
$18.95). 

Irene Nemirovsky: Biographie by 

Jonathan Weiss '64. Detailed 
research has allowed the author to 
offer the most complete biogra¬ 
phy of Nemirovsky available, fol¬ 
lowing her life and career during 
World War II and how her ideas 
about Judaism, immigrants and 
the Nazis made her a prominent 
literary figure and hindered her 


escape from the Nazis (written in 
French, editions du felin, 18,90 €). 

Erotic Love Poems of Greece and 
Rome: A Collection of New 
Translations by Stephen Bertman 
'65. This collection presents and 
discusses beautiful expressions of 
erotic desire from the ancient 
worlds of Greece and Rome, from 
Sappho's feminist "Manifesto of 
Love" to the romantic interludes 
in Homer's epic poems (New 
American Library, $13.95). 

Great Films and How To Teach 
Them by William V. Costanzo '67. 
An expansive resource for film 
teachers, this book examines the 
film industry, the theory and rep¬ 
resentation of film and how these 
have changed through genera¬ 
tions and includes 14 study 
guides for classic and contempo¬ 
rary films (National Council of 
Teachers of English, $33.95). 

The Lost Legacy of Muhammad 

Ali by Thomas Hauser '67. Ali is a 
major figure in American history 
and culture, but the author argues 
that the perception of Ali is a 
product of revisions to make him 
more desirable to corporate Amer¬ 
ica and strips the myths to reveal 
his true virtue, strength and char¬ 
acter (Sport Classic Books, $21.95). 

The Grammar of Our Civility: 
Classical Education in America 

by Lee T. Pearcy '69. The author 
analyzes the study of classics in 
higher education, maintaining that 
study of ancient Greece and Rome 
is lacking because a traditional 
curriculum derives from European 


models and suggesting new pro¬ 
grams for classical education that 
focus on its effect on American 
culture (Baylor University Press, 
$24.95). 

Guide to ESOP Valuation and 
Financial Advisory Services 

edited by Robert F. Reilly '75 and 
Robert P. Schweihs. This valuation 
guide offers detailed explana¬ 
tions of many subjects concern¬ 
ing employee stock ownership 
plans, such as how to structure 
an ESOP transaction, special 
issues and advice about the role 
of financial advisers and trustees 
(Williamette Management Asso¬ 
ciates Partners, complimentary). 

The Magician and the Card- 
sharp: The Search for America's 
Greatest Sleight-of-Hand Artist 

by Karl Johnson '81. The author 
recreates the true story of master 
magician Dai Vernon's colorful 
cross-country journey in the 
Great Depression to find a leg¬ 
endary recluse cardsharp who 
knows the ultimate card trick 
(Henry Holt & Co., $26). 

The Secret Family by Lawrence 
Richette '83. This novel follows the 
impoverished Monti family from 
southern Italy: Francesco's flight to 
America to find wealth and power, 
his sister Leonora's remaining in 
Italy to join the opposition to Mus¬ 
solini and the reunion in America 
that tests the bonds of family love 
and loyalty (Xlibris, $24.99). 

The Scandal of Images: Icono- 
clasm. Eroticism, and Painting in 
Early Modern English Drama by 


Marguerite A. Tassi '87. A study of 
the artistic competition between 
dramas and paintings during the 
Elizabethan period, this analysis 
reveals the strong iconoclastic 
controversy produced by the 
Protestant Reformation, when 
both arts were under attack for 
morally questionable portrayals, 
leading to a battle of blame 
between the two arts (Susquehan¬ 
na University Press, $49.50). 

When Nature's Not Enough by 

Diana M. Olick '89. In this chroni¬ 
cle, the author uses her experience 
with infertility and interviews 
with other couples facing the 
problem to explore the emotional 
trials of her solution, in vitro fer¬ 
tilization (The Lyon Press, $14.95). 

Writing Women in Modern 
China: The Revolutionary Years, 
1936-1976 by Amy D. Dooling '91. 
This collection of writings by 
prominent Chinese authors 
reflects the diverse women's 
writing from the 20th century, 
their innovative perspectives and 
literature, and how these writers 
affected the role of women and 
Chinese feminism (Columbia 
University Press, $24.50). 

The Ivey Guide to Law School 
Admissions: Straight Advice on 
Essays, Resume, Interviews and 
More by Anna Ivey '94. The 
author, dean of admissions at the 
University of Chicago Law 
School, draws on her experience 
to offer advice on everything 
from the application and essay to 
the interview and recommenda¬ 
tions as well as an inside per- 
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Examining Racial Inequality in America 


I n the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, the 
chaos in New Orleans forced politicians 
and activists to confront the social 
inequities that still exist in the United 
States. "The initial burst of attention to 
the shocking patterns of inequality this disaster 
disclosed has passed, and current political real¬ 
ities make such initiatives unlikely in the short 
term," says Ira Katznelson '66, the Ruggles 
Professor of Political Science and History. "But 
just when the practical odds seem long, it is 
especially important that those of us who 
advocate other outcomes place our principles 
and proposals on the table, making them part 
of the national conversation." 

An Americanist, Katznelson offers his prin¬ 
ciples and proposals eloquently in his latest 
book, When Affirmative Action Was White: An 
Untold History of Racial Inequality in Twenti¬ 
eth-Century America (W.W. Norton & Co., $25.95). In this revi¬ 
sionist work, he challenges traditional analyses of 20th-century 
equality policy efforts. 

Katznelson identifies W.E.B. Du Bois' 1935 essay "A Negro 
Nation Within the Nation" as his inspiration. 

Though written in a year known for progressive 
New Deal advances such as Social Security and 
the Wagner Act, the essay contains Du Bois' stark 
assertion that "No more critical situation ever 
faced the Negroes of America than that of today." 

Katznelson wanted to explore the contrast 
between FDR's campaign of hope and Du Bois' 
skepticism. "I found myself dealing with how policy 
decisions dealing with welfare, work and war 
excluded or differentially treated African Americans 
during the New Deal and Fair Deal. That research 
became chapters of my book that examine social 
policy, labor law, the segregated military and, per¬ 
haps most surprising, the bias built into the struc¬ 
ture of the Gl Bill." 

Examining the neglected history of race relating 
to public policy, Katznelson contends that the New 
Deal and subsequent social policies aggravated the gap between 
white and black Americans rather than leveling the playing field. 

"Most studies begin when affirmative action formally started in 
the mid- to Iate-I960s," he says. "By contrast, I look back to a 
moment when the term was not used but when public policy was 


inflected by white racial advantages. As a histo¬ 
rian, l wanted to set this record straight. As a 
political scientist, I aimed to identify the mecha¬ 
nisms that produced these outcomes. As a citi¬ 
zen, l wished to encourage a return to the wider 
agenda that President Lyndon Johnson first 
announced for affirmative action." 

Born in the Bronx, Katznelson majored in 
history at the College, leading him to political 
science. He was motivated by his senior the¬ 
sis supervisor, Richard Hofstadter, and Juan 
Linz, "whose Friday morning class in political 
sociology wonderfully extended well past the 
lunch hour. I learned how the analytical study 
of politics could trespass beyond the bound¬ 
aries of any single discipline." 

Katznelson's years at the College coincided 
with the civil rights revolution. "These devel¬ 
opments forced attention to the nearly all- 
white composition of my class, and led many of us at the time 
to ask what might, indeed should, be done to make Columbia a 
more representative institution," he notes. 

After completing his Ph.D. in history at Cam¬ 
bridge University in 1969, Katznelson taught at 
Columbia for five years before teaching at the 
University of Chicago and the New School for 
Social Research. In 1994, he returned to 
Columbia as a professor; he also served as act¬ 
ing vice president and dean of the faculty for 
Arts and Sciences in 2003-04. 

The author of more than a dozen books, 
Katznelson is president of the American Political 
Science Association, president of the Social Sci¬ 
ence History Association and chair of the Russell 
Sage Foundation Board of Trustees. He is a fel¬ 
low of the American Academy of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences and the American Philosophical Society. 

At the moment, however, his focus is 
spreading the message of When Affirmative 
Action Was White. Optimistic, Katznelson 
believes affirmative action has made the United States less 
racially divided. Now he hopes to see the country pursue a com¬ 
prehensive plan to reduce inequality and poverty. "By so doing," 
he says, "we can return affirmative action to the original inten¬ 
tion of broad-based egalitarian efforts to close the racial gap." 

Laura Butchy '04 Arts 




spective on how much the LSAT, 
ethnicity and age really matter 
(Harvest Books, $14). 

An Undone Fairy Tale by Ian 

Lendler '96 illustrated by Whitney 
Martin. In this children's story, 
Ned the painter faces the frustra¬ 
tion of fast readers as he attempts 
to adequately depict the story on 
the next page before it is turned, 
leading to wacky illustrations 
(Simon & Schuster, $15.95). 

Melville: His World and Work 

by Andrew Delbanco, Julian 


Clarence Levi Professor in the 
Humanities. Described by Time as 
"America's best social critic," 
Delbanco reevaluates Herman 
Melville's life and works against 
American history and culture of 
the time, giving a riveting biog¬ 
raphy of a poor man's son who 
set the standard for the great 
American novel (Knopf, $30). 

Freedom on My Mind: The 
Columbia Documentary History 
of the African American Experi¬ 
ence edited by Manning Marable, 
professor of history and professor of 


political science, John McMillian 
and Nishani Frazier. This antholo¬ 
gy traces the struggle of African 
Americans from colonial times to 
present day from many perspec¬ 
tives, including slave narratives, 
speeches, manifestos, poems, let¬ 
ters and essays (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, $80). 

Elisabeth Vigee Le Brun: The 
Odyssey of an Artist in an Age 
of Revolution by Gita May, Pro¬ 
fessor of French Literature. In this 
biography of controversial artist 
Elisabeth Vigee Le Brim (1755- 


1842), the author analyzes Le 
Brun's life and artistic signifi¬ 
cance as she rose in status to 
become the portraitist of Marie- 
Antoinette, and her downfall into 
exile (Yale University Press, $30). 

Laura Butchy '04 Arts, 
Carmen Jo Ponce '08 

__a 


Columbia College Today features 
books by alumni and faculty as well 
as books about the College and its 
people. For inclusion, please send 
review copies to Laura Butchy, 
Bookshelf Editor, Columbia College 
Today, 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998. 
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_1 9 2 7_ 

Julian M. Sturtevant, professor 
emeritus of chemistry, molecular 
biophysics and biochemistry, Seat¬ 
tle, on August 12,2005. Sturtevant 
was bom in New Jersey on August 
9,1908, to Bessie and Edgar H. 
Sturtevant, professor of classics 
and linguistics at Columbia and 
Yale. Sturtevant received his Ph.D. 
from Yale in 1931 and began his 
career there at 23, chairing the 
chemistry department from 
1959-62. During WWH, he worked 
at the Radiation Laboratory at MIT. 
An authority on the application of 
calorimetry to biological systems, 
Sturtevant was elected to the 
National Academy of Sciences in 
1973 and received numerous 
awards in the United States and 
abroad. A Yale Faculty member 
until 1977 who continued working 
in his lab there for another 20 years 
and continued his research into the 
'90s, Sturtevant also served as a 
visiting professor at UC San Diego 
and the Batelle Research Center in 
Seattle. Sturtevant and his wife of 
75 years, Elizabeth, who prede¬ 
ceased him, traveled and hiked all 
over the world, celebrating her 
75th birthday at Mt. Everest base 
camp. Sturtevant is survived by his 
daughter, Ann Sturtevant Ormsby; 
three granddaughters; two great- 
granddaughters; two great-grand¬ 
sons; and daughter-in-law, Carol. A 
son, Bradford, and son-in-law, John 
W. Ormsby, predeceased him. 

19 3 6 

William V.P. Sitterley, retired assis¬ 
tant comptroller, Naples, Fla., on 
December 5,2005. Sitterley was 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 

Columbia College Today 
welcomes obituaries for College 
alumni. Please include the 
deceased's full name, date of 
death with year, class year, 
profession, and city and state 
of residence at time of death. 

Biographical information, 
survivors' names, address(es) 
for charitable donations and 
high-quality photos (print, or 
300 dpi jpg) also may be includ¬ 
ed. Send materials to 
Obituaries Editor, Columbia 
College Today, 475 Riverside Dr., 
Ste 917, New York, NY 10115- 
0998 or to cct@columbia.edu. 



William V.P. Sitterley '36 


bom on March 28,1916, in Brook¬ 
lyn. After earning his B.S. from the 
Business School in 1936, he joined 
Bethlehem Steel, where he worked 
for 37 years before retiring. In 1940, 
he married Catharine Lewis. Sitter¬ 
ley was an ordained elder in the 
Presbyterian Church and served on 
the boards of St. Luke's Hospital 
and Collier County Habitat for 
Humanity for many years. Follow¬ 
ing in his footsteps at Columbia 
were his daughter, Catharine Pas- 
mantier '64 SW, who predeceased 
him; son, William '74; granddaugh¬ 
ter Meredith '01; and grandson, 
James '03 Business. Sitterley also is 
survived by his wife; daughter, 

Beth Newman; son, William V.P.; 
brother, Donald; five grandchil¬ 
dren; and three great-grandchil¬ 
dren. He was preceded in death by 
an infant granddaughter. 

19 3 8 

Seymour Trevas, retired business¬ 
man, Manhasset, N.Y., on Decem¬ 
ber 17,2005. Trevas was bom in the 
Bronx on March 5,1917, and raised 
in Far Rockaway, N.Y. He studied 
economics, and, after graduating, 
joined Travers Tool Co., a Queens 
machine shop and metalworking 
tool distribution company that was 
started in 1924 by his father. Trevas 
began working in sales, deepened 
the product line and developed 
longstanding relationships with 
customers. After his father passed 
away, Trevas served as president 
until 1986, when he became chair¬ 
man and promoted his son-in-law 
to president. In 1992, his eldest 
grandson joined the company, 
making Travers a fourth-generation 
family business. Trevas had mar¬ 
ried Doris Shapiro in 1939; she died 
in 1997. He was a member of Three 
Arrows Cooperative Society, an 
avid learner and a passionate sup¬ 
porter of social causes. He is sur¬ 
vived by his daughters, Marjorie 
Zolot and Carole Trevas Fleisher; 
four grandchildren; and two great¬ 
grandchildren. Memorial contribu¬ 


tions may be made to Workmen's 
Circle Division of ORT or the UJA 
Federation. 


_1 9 3 9_ 

Theodore R. Breunich, retired 
engineer and manager, Stamford, 
Conn., on October 24,2005. Raised 
in Pelham, N.Y., Breunich received 
a B.S. (1940) and M.S./Ph.D. (1941) 
from the Engineering School, both 
in mechanical engineering, and 
held various engineering and man¬ 
agement positions during his 
career. These ranged from working 
at the Auto Ordnance Thompson 
Submachine Gun factory in Bridge¬ 
port during WWII to being a chief 
engineer of the nuclear submarine 
development program. Breunich 
was a sailor, nautical history buff 
and model shipbuilder who gave 
dozens of his works to his family. 
He and his wife of 60 years, Julie, 
were members of the Roton Point 
Beach Club for more than 50 years. 
In addition to his wife, Breunich is 
survived by six children, Ted Jr., 
Rich, Julianne, Claudia, Paul and 
Elaine; and two granddaughters. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to Saint Camillus Health 
Center, 494 Elm St., Stamford, CT 
06902. 


_1 9 4 0_ 

Roy L. Mitchell, retired educator. 
New Hartford, N.Y., on November 
10,2005. Mitchell was bom on Sep¬ 
tember 25,1918, in San Francisco. 
He graduated from Bryant H.S. in 
Brooklyn; after the College, he 
received an M.A. from Columbia 
and did doctoral studies at Syra¬ 
cuse. Mitchell served in the Army 
Calvary Band prior to WWII and 
during the war was a company 
tank commander in the 1st Arm¬ 
ored Division in North Africa and 
Italy, achieving the rank of captain. 
He was awarded the Bronze Star 
and the Purple Heart. During the 
Korean War, Mitchell was a mili¬ 
tary tactical instructor in Nebraska 
and Roswell, N.M. He was an Eng¬ 
lish instructor at Mohawk Valley 
Technical Institute, now Mohawk 
Valley Community College 
(MVCC), since WWII, retiring in 
1978 as associate dean of humani¬ 
ties and communication. He was a 
member of St. Stephen's Episcopal 
Church in New Hartford and 
served on the vestry. Mitchell was 
an accomplished pianist, flutist and 
an avid reader, and enjoyed 
woodworking and making furni¬ 
ture. In addition to his wife, nee 
Edith Mae Smith, whom he mar¬ 
ried on March 26,1949, he is sur¬ 


vived by two daughters, Emily V. 
and her husband, John Garrett, and 
Ellen J. and her husband, Steven 
(Gus) Drake; son, Douglas R. and 
his wife, Robbie Riley; four grand¬ 
children; and a great-granddaugh¬ 
ter. Memorial contributions may be 
made in his name to a scholarship 
at MVCC or to the New Hartford 
Volunteer Fire Department. 

19 4 2 

Henry Chippindale, retired com¬ 
mercial photographer. Palmyra, 

Va., on September 25,2005. Chip¬ 
pindale was bom on May 21,1920, 
in Richmond Hill, N.Y. At the Col¬ 
lege, he was a member of Phi 
Gamma Delta fraternity. Chippin¬ 
dale served in WWH as a fighter 
pilot, flying a P31 Mustang. He 
contracted polio after his second 
mission in North Africa and 
required years of rehabilitation. He 
later worked in Manhattan for 
Daybrite lighting. After that, he 
owned a photography studio in 
Mineola, L.I., where he lived and 
raised his family. Gifted with a rich 
baritone, Chippindale was a soloist 
with several church choirs. In 1997, 
he retired to Virginia but continued 
to spend his summers at the family 
cottage in Sag Harbor. Chippindale 
is survived by his wife of 55 years, 
Joyce; and sons, Bruce and his wife, 
Svetlana, Glenn and his wife, Car¬ 
rie, and Craig; and four grandchil¬ 
dren. Two sisters, Constance and 
Isobel, predeceased him. Memorial 
contributions may be made to East 
End Hospice, PO Box 1048, West- 
hampton Beach, NY 11978 or 
Palmyra United Methodist Church, 
Palmyra, VA 22963. 

19 4 3 

David E. Mark, retired ambas¬ 
sador and tour guide. New York 
City, on September 17,2005. Mark 
was bom in New York City on 
November 15,1923. While serving 
in the Army Air Corps during 
WWII, he completed his studies at 
the Law School, earning a degree 
in 1946. Mark joined the Foreign 
Service and rose to the rank of 
ambassador, serving in South 
Korea, Finland, West Germany, 
Romania and Moscow in the 1950s. 
He met his wife, Elisabeth Lewis 
Mark, in 1958 in Moscow, where 
she headed the Anglo-American 
elementary school. They married in 
Washington, D.C., in 1959 and 
moved to Geneva, where Mark 
joined the delegation to the test ban 
treaty negotiations. In the early 
1960s, he lived in Bethesda, Md., 
and served as deputy head of the 
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Intelligence and Research Bureau 
until his appointment as ambas¬ 
sador to Burundi from 1974-77. 
From 1979-81, Mark served again 
at the State Department as deputy- 
assistant secretary of state. After 
retirement from government in 
1981, he consulted on international 
affairs for ALCOA in Pittsburgh. 
Mark spoke fluent Russian, Ger¬ 
man and French and was conver¬ 
sant in Portuguese, Spanish, Italian 
and Japanese. With the breakup of 
the Soviet Union in 1989 and a 
dearth of Russian linguists, Mark 
was asked to help establish the 
American Embassy in the former 
Soviet Republic of Georgia. He 
returned to Tiblisi in 1992 to help 
the Georgians write their constitu¬ 
tion. During the 1990s until his 
death, Mark was an active member 
of the NYC Council on Foreign 
Relations. For nine years, he volun¬ 
teered every week as a guide and 
translator for Big Apple Greeters of 
New York and was a full-time, 
licensed New York City tour guide 
for Gray Line, sharing his love for 
the city with thousands of tourists 
each year in a number of lan- - 


guages. Mark also taught courses 
as an adjunct professor of global 
affairs at NYU. Mark is survived 
by his wife; children, Leslie Mark 
and Mark Eisemann, Andrea and 
Adam Chiou, and Clayton and 
Lisa Mark; niece, Elena Nantz 
Strunk; and seven grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to Big Apple Greeters, 1 Cen¬ 
tre St., Ste 2035, New York, NY 
10007; Center for Global Affairs at 
NYU, Attn. Amy Cross, 25 W. 4th 
St., 4th FI., New York, NY 10012; or 
The Council on Foreign Relations, 
The Harold Pratt House, 58 E. 68th 
St., New York, NY 10021. 

George W. Spitler, retired self- 
employed manufacturer's sales 
representative, Scottsboro, Ala., on 
December 17,2005. Spitler former¬ 
ly resided in Buskirk, N.Y., and Old 
Bennington, Vt. He was bom on 
March 2,1922, in New York City 
and attended The Loyola School. 
After the College, he spent three 
years in the Navy, 1943-46. During 
his sales career, Spitler was a repre¬ 
sentative for various gift and 
food/bakery companies, most 


notably the family-owned busi¬ 
ness, Spitler & DeBragga; Interna¬ 
tional Bakers Services; Bakery 
Crafts; Pfeil and Holing; and Bloek- 
ers Chocolate. He was predeceased 
by his first wife, Marjorie M., and 
son, Richard M. He is survived by 
his wife, Margaret P.; children, 
James, Dorothy Martino, Heidi 
Reynolds, John and Heather; step¬ 
daughters, Melanie Hoffmann and 
Caroline Goss; 10 grandchildren; 
two great-grandchildren; and a sis¬ 
ter-in-law. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund, 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 
917, New York, NY 10115-0998. 


_1 9 4 5_ 

Arthur W. Epstein, retired physi¬ 
cian and professor. New Orleans, 
on November 8,2005. Epstein, a 
professor of psychiatry and neurol¬ 
ogy at Tulane's School of Medicine, 
died in Austin, Texas, where he 
was temporarily living after evacu¬ 
ating his home due to Hurricane 
Katrina. Bom in New York City on 
May 15,1923, he earned his M.D. 
from P&S in 1947. After training in 
neurology at Mount Sinai Hospital, 


Epstein moved to New Orleans in 
1950 and trained in psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis at Tulane's School 
of Medicine. Active in professional 
organizations, he was president of 
the American Academy of Psycho¬ 
analysis and of the Society of Bio¬ 
logical Psychiatry. The Louisiana 
Psychiatric Association named him 
"Psychiatrist of the Year" in 1992. 
Epstein's publications include 
scores of scientific articles for pro¬ 
fessional journals and collections, 
and a book. Dreaming and Other 
Involuntary Mentation: An Essay in 
Neuropsychiatry, published in 1996, 
which summarizes his lifelong 
research in dreaming. He also was 
a prolific creative writer. Epstein is 
survived by his wife of 50 years, 
Leona; son, David, and his partner, 
Alexander Bargioni; daughter, 
Nona Kathryn Epstein and her 
husband, Daniel Samuels; daugh¬ 
ter, Emily Vera Epstein and her 
husband, Yoshiharu Kobayashi; 
son, James Jacob (Jack) and his 
wife, Mary Strother; sister, Flo¬ 
rence; sister Roslyn and her hus¬ 
band, Aaron Weiner; and four 
grandchildren. 


Dr. Herbert Mark ’42, Devoted Alumnus and Class Leader 


D r. Herbert Mark '42, a 

devoted College alum¬ 
nus and Class of 1942 
leader, died on January 5,2006. 
He was 84 and lived in Tucka- 
hoe, N.Y. Classmates will 
remember Mark from his regular 
attendance at Homecoming, his 
work on the Class of 1942 
Newsletter and his CCT Class 
Notes columns, which he had 
written since 1987. 

Mark was a member of the 
freshman fencing and track 
teams and later became sports 
editor of Spectator. He served 
on the Senior Advisory Council, 
was a ZBT brother, worked on 
the Varsity Show and was a 
member of the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Players. He was a Gold 
and Silver Crown recipient. 

Mark earned a B.A. in pre- 
med and graduated from Down- 
state Medical Center. He 
became an Army medical offi¬ 
cer during WWll and went to 
Japan in 1946 on the troop ship 
Stetson Victory, he was sta¬ 
tioned at the 49th General Hos¬ 
pital in Tokyo. After returning 
stateside, Mark was in private 
practice in White Plains, N.Y., 
from 1951-64 and was a cardi¬ 
ologist who often advised his 
patients, "Never be an interest¬ 


ing case." His next position, 
which he held until 1969, was 
as full-time medical director at 
Coler Hospital on Welfare Island 
and at Montefiore- 
Morrisania in the Bronx. 

From 1969-75, Mark was 
appointed to and worked at the 
New Jersey Med¬ 
ical School (now 
the University of 
Medicine and 
Dentistry of New 
Jersey). There, he 
worked along¬ 
side his best 
friend, Dr. Melvin 
Hershkowitz '42, 
and the two 
jointly published 
several articles in 
medical journals. 

Mark then left 
the New Jersey Medical School 
and became chief of medicine 
at the Bronx VA and professor 
of medicine at the Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine. He retired 
from both institutions in 1990 
after a distinguished career, 
during which he also served as 
a v.p. of the American Heart 
Association and was active on 
its research committees. Mark 
made significant contributions 
to the study of congenital heart 


disease in adults and published 
a lead editorial in the New Eng¬ 
land Journal of Medicine on the 
effects of cocaine on the heart. 

Mark's love for Columbia was 
strong, and he attended every 
Homecoming and was a regular 
reunion participant. He often 
went on road 
trips with Her¬ 
shkowitz to 
Columbia football 
games at Har¬ 
vard, Yale, Brown 
and Princeton. 
The class' pre¬ 
game tailgates at 
Baker Field, often 
with Gerry Green 
'42 and Ray 
Robinson '41, 
"were great fun 
and lessened the 
pain," Hershkowitz noted. 

When Class of 1942 President 
Vic Zaro passed away in 2002, 
Hershkowitz succeeded him as 
president and Mark was con¬ 
firmed as class secretary and 
correspondent. "Herb's writing 
and editing skills were vital in 
producing the class newsletter 
during the past three years," 
said Hershkowitz, who was one 
of 10 speakers at a memorial for 
Mark held at the Columbia Club 


on February 4. "I had seen this 
talent many years ago, when 
Herb and l worked together at 
the New Jersey Medical School 
... He was a superb organizer of 
complex data and an excellent 
narrative writer." 

Mark's interests included 
photography and classical 
music, and he was devoted to 
his family and to Columbia. 
Hershkowitz said, "Herb's 
devotion to Columbia was 
unwavering and widely recog¬ 
nized by friends, family and 
members of the Columbia fac¬ 
ulty and administration. His 
personal qualities of courtesy, 
probity, decency, gentle humor 
and wisdom in daily life were 
extraordinary." 

"Herb quietly wove his way 
into the hearts of others," 
observed Art Wellington '42. 

Mark is survived by his wife 
of 60 years, Avra Kessler '45 
Barnard; sons, Peter, Thomas 
and Jeremy; daughters in-law, 
Odile, Amyjane and Marilyn; 
eight grandchildren, including 
Christopher Mark '02; and 
brother, Stanley. Memorial con¬ 
tributions may be made to the 
Columbia College Fund or to 
Student Advocacy. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Henry S. Coleman ’46, Former Interim Dean 

By Lisa Palladino 



H enry S. "Harry" 
Coleman '46, 

who held 
numerous 
administrative 

positions in 32 years of Univer¬ 
sity employment, died on Janu¬ 
ary 31. He was 79 and lived in 
New Canaan, Conn. 

Coleman was a member of 
the College Class of 1946 and 
earned a B.S. in mechanical 
engineering from the Engineer¬ 
ing School in 1946. Among 
other posts, he was interim 
dean of the College, dean of 
students and director of admis¬ 
sions. Coleman received the 
College's John Jay Award for 
distinguished professional 
achievement in 1996 and was a 
devoted and generous alumnus. 
A memorial service will be held 
at St. Paul's Chapel on May 5. 

"Harry Coleman was the best 
of Columbia," said Roger Lehecka 
'67, who succeeded Coleman as 
dean of students in 1979. "He 
served the College in wonderful 
ways as a student and an alum¬ 
nus. He admitted, counseled, 
nurtured and stayed in touch 
with many generations of Colum¬ 
bia students; he was a teacher of 
many generations of staff mem¬ 
bers in Admissions, Financial Aid 
and the Dean's Office, shaping 
the lives and careers of so many 
of us that way; he was a dean 
who earned the respect of facul¬ 
ty members in good times and 
bad; and he was a leader and 
shaper of the College during 
some of its most critical periods." 

Coleman was born in Manhat¬ 
tan on April 20,1926. He attend¬ 
ed the Hill School in Pottstown, 
Pa., and planned to attend 


Princeton, but the Navy V-12 pro¬ 
gram sent him to Columbia. 
Coleman embraced Columbia; 
he worked on Spectator and the 
Columbian, served as captain of 
the crew team and was a per¬ 
former in the Varsity Show. 

After he graduated in Febru¬ 
ary 1946, Coleman spent six 
months as an ensign on a 
destroyer escort. He returned 
to Columbia that fall to do grad¬ 
uate work in engineering and 
when he finished in 1948, he 
was asked to become assistant 
to the dean of the College to 
administer a new scholarship 
program. From then until his 
retirement from Columbia in 
June 1980, Coleman held a 
number of important positions. 

In 1951, he left the dean's 
office and joined the then-called 
physical education department 
as an assistant coach. Until 

1956, with several semesters 
away from Columbia when he 
was recalled to the Navy during 
the Korean War, Coleman 
served as a crew coach 
in various capacities, 
including head coach of 
the lightweight crew, in 

1957, Coleman again 
became assistant to the 
dean of the College. He 
held that position until 
moving to the Admissions 
Office in i960, where he 
served as its director 
until 1967. In this post, he 
worked to deemphasize 
the significance of stan¬ 
dardized tests and to 
increase minority enrollment. 

In 1967, Coleman became 
acting dean of the College, 
serving for a crucial year in 
Columbia's history. During the 
spring 1968 campus demon¬ 
strations, he was barricaded in 
his Hamilton Hall office before 
he was permitted to leave the 
building. Coleman's stature was 
described in his 1996 John Jay 
Award citation: "As acting dean 
of the College during the spring 
of 1968, when authority figures 
were under attack, you — a 
Navy veteran who had served 
in Korea — calmly refused to 
be bullied or coerced, and 


retained the respect of hawks 
and doves alike." 

In 1968, Coleman became 
dean of freshman, a position he 
held until 1972. During this time, 
Coleman again was confronted 
by controversy when on July 25, 
1972, a suspended student shot 
Coleman five times in his Hamil¬ 
ton Hall office. Columbia's volun¬ 
teer emergency medical team 
responded and he later returned 
to work. Coleman was dean of 
students from 1972-79 and a 
consultant to the University 
president from 1979-80. 

After retiring, Coleman start¬ 
ed Coleman Associates to coun¬ 
sel college-bound high school 
students and administer scholar¬ 
ship programs. He even wrote 
law school recommendations for 
some of the students who had 
held him captive. 

Coleman continued to give 
generously of his time to 
Columbia by serving the Col¬ 
lege and the Engineering 


School as his class' Columbia 
College Today class correspon¬ 
dent since 1981 (his last col¬ 
umn appears in this issue), as 
an honorary permanent mem¬ 
ber of the College Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation Board of Directors, as a 
class agent for the Columbia 
College Fund and as an Alumni 
Representative Committee 
member for the Engineering 
School. He also served as trea¬ 
surer of the Society of Colum¬ 
bia Graduates, director of the 
Columbia University Club Foun¬ 
dation and director of student 
recruitment for the Fairfield 
County Alumni Club. 


Dr. Laurance J. Guido '65, '69 
P&S, former executive director, 
University Alumni Relations, said 
of Coleman, "My association 
with him began in i960 at my 
interview and grew through the 
years. His love for Columbia 
was my role model. He truly 
was 'the whole man.'" 

Several alumni named 
endowed scholarships after 
Coleman: the Henry S. Coleman 
Scholarship and the Henry S. 
Coleman Leadership Scholarship; 
he also was a representative of 
the Columbia University Club 
Foundation Scholarship. 

Michael J. Novielli '03, for¬ 
mer Columbia College Student 
Council president, was a 2002 
recipient of the Henry S. Cole¬ 
man Scholarship. "Henry Cole¬ 
man was a selfless man who 
dedicated a good portion of his 
life to making the Columbia 
College experience better for 
students," Novielli said. "As a 
recipient of a scholarship in his 
name, I am very grateful 
for all that he did for me 
and for our alma mater." 

The University, too, 
was grateful: In 1986, the 
University Alumni Feder¬ 
ation honored Coleman 
with the Alumni Medal. 

Coleman was 
involved with his com¬ 
munity, serving many 
years at St. Mark's Epis¬ 
copal Church in New 
Canaan as a Sunday 
School teacher, vestry 
member, usher and lay 
reader. Jim Bach '53, a New 
Canaan resident, said of Cole¬ 
man, "Classmate, neighbor, 
confidant, close friend and 
adviser — Harry was everything 
to me and my wife, Vona." 

Coleman is survived by his 
wife of 52 years, the former 
Lila Heffelfinger; daughters, 
Wendy Hiboldt and Carrie 
Strasburger; son, Hank; and 
nine grandchildren. 

Memorial contributions may 
be made to the New Canaan 
High School Scholarship Fund, 

11 Farm Rd., New Canaan, CT 
06840 or to the charity of the 
donor's choice. 
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OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 
following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 
information becomes available): 

1932 Benito Gaguine, attorney, Chevy Chase, Md., on March 8, 
2005. Gaguine earned a degree from the Law School in 1934. 

1938 Arthur H. Waldo Jr., retired naval commander, North 
Andover, Mass., on December 13, 2005. 

1939 C. Robert Schulz, retired business owner, Shelton, Conn., on 
December 24, 2005. Schulz earned a B.S. and Ph.D. in chemi¬ 
cal engineering from the Engineering School, both in 1940. 

1944 Max Yergan Jr., physician. Port Angeles, Wash., on July 18, 
2005. Yergan earned his M.D. at P&S in 1946. 

1948 Marshall D. "Scotty" Mascott, Montreux, Switzerland, on 
December 22, 2005. 

Johnson "Jack" Levering, Lincoln Park, Ill., on December 17, 
2005. Memorial contributions in Levering's memory may be 
made to Oak Park Area Lesbian and Gay Association, 947 
Garfield St., Oak Park IL 60304-1848. 

1950 Lester M. Chace, painter and portraitist, Pekin, Ill., on Decem¬ 
ber 8,2005. [Editor's note: A full obituary will appear in May.] 
1962 Allen R. Miller, retired Realtor, Honolulu, on April 18, 2005. 
Miller earned a degree from the Business School in 1965. 


_ 1 9 4 7 _ 

Melvin G. Shimm, professor 
emeritus of law, Durham, N.C., on 
September 17,2005. Shimm was 
bom in New York City on January 
30,1926. His College education 
was interrupted by WWII, in 
which he served for three years. 
After he was honorably dis¬ 
charged from the Army as a sec¬ 
ond lieutenant in the field artillery, 
he resumed his College education 
in 1946 and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. He graduated with honors 
from Yale Law School in 1950, 
where he was an editor of the Yale 
Law Journal and was elected to the 
Order of the Coif honorary society. 
Shimm had a long, multi-faceted 
career in law, law teaching and 
civic affairs. In 1950, he practiced 
law in New York City and was an 
attorney for the Wage Stabilization 
Board in Washington, D.C., during 
the Korean War. Following a year 
as a Bigelow Fellow at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Law School, 

Shimm began a long and fruitful 
career on the faculty of Duke Law 
School, where he taught from 1953 
until he retired in 1996. He also 
taught at NYU and the Universi¬ 
ties of Southern California, North 
Carolina, Michigan and Texas. 
Shimm served as editor-in-chief of 
Law and Contemporary Problems and 
of the Journal of Legal Education, 
both at Duke Law School; as 
American editor of the Journal of 
Business Law and the Business Law 
Review; as faculty editor of the 
Duke Law Journal; and as director 
of the Association of American 
Law Schools Orientation Program 
in American Law 1968-70 and of 
Duke Summer Institute in 
Transnational Law 1986-92. He 
served on a number of boards and 
was senior legal consultant for the 
Brookings Institution in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Shimm received numer¬ 
ous awards, and an endowed pro¬ 
fessorship was named in his honor 
at Duke Law School in 2000. 
Shimm was active in the commu¬ 
nity, serving Durham's Jewish and 
community organizations. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife of 57 years, 
Cynia B; sons, David and his wife. 
Carmen, and Jonathan and his 
wife, Judith; two grandsons; and 
twin brother, Robert. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
Jewish Family Service, 3622 Lyck- 
an Pky, Ste 3003, Durham, NC 
27707 or to Beth El Synagogue, 

1004 Watts St., Durham, NC 27701. 


CORRECTION 

The obituary for Allan L. Sinde- 
band '44 [January] contained an 
error. He was predeceased by a 
brother, Seymour '36, '37E, '38E 
(not Sidney, as published), who 
went by the nickname "Sindy." 
CCT regrets the error. 


_19 5 1_ 

Emile Capouya, essayist, critic 
and publisher. East Meredith, 

N.Y., on October 13, 2005. 

Capouya was bom in Manhattan 
in 1925 and grew up in the Bronx. 
At DeWitt Clinton H.S., he 
worked on the school's literary 
magazine. After high school, 
Capouya joined the Merchant 
Marines, returning home after the 
war to attend Columbia while 
working part-time as a stevedore 
on New York's docks. This, cou¬ 
pled with earlier experiences at 
sea, helped shape the political 
views he put into his articles and 
reviews for The New American 
Review, The New York Times, The 
Saturday Review and The Nation, 
where he was literary editor from 
1969-81. Capouya began his pro¬ 
fessional career at New Directions 
in New York, publishing works 
by Ezra Pound, Tennessee 
Williams, Jean-Paul Sartre and 
James Joyce, among others. 
Through the years, he worked at a 
number of other publishers, 
acquiring and editing works such 
as The Other America, by Michael 
Harrington, and The Periodic Table, 
by Primo Levi. In 1986, he and his 
wife, Keitha, founded New Ams¬ 
terdam Books, publishing literary 
fiction. The couple also edited The 
Essential Kropotkin, a collection of 
writings by the Russian anarchist. 
At 68, Capouya published his first 
story collection. In the Sparrow 
Hills, was based on his experi¬ 
ences as a young officer in the 
Pacific during WWII. A collection 
of five semi-autobiographical 
short stories, it won the Sue Kauf¬ 
man Prize of the American Acade¬ 
my and Institute of Arts and Let¬ 
ters. Donna Seaman, in the 
American Library Association 
journal Booklist, described narra¬ 
tives that recounted "heightened 
moments of conflict between duty 
and integrity, the surge of adrena¬ 
lin in instants of fear and fury, 
and the seethe of emotion beneath 
the orderly surface of military and 
workday life." Capouya also pub¬ 
lished a novella. The Rising of the 
Moon, in 2003. He is survived by 
Keitha, his second wife; daughter, 
Laure; son, John; and sister, Miru. 
His first marriage, to Mary Den¬ 
man, ended in divorce. 


_1 9 5 7_ 

Aryeh Hurwitz, professor of 
medicine. Overland Park, Kan., 
on October 21, 2005. Hurwitz 
earned his M.D. at Washington 
University and worked at Kansas 
University Medical Center. His 
specialty was pharmacology; his 
childhood friend, Milton Stein '58, 
noted, "He performed outstand¬ 
ing research on the interactions of 
over-the-counter medications." As 
an undergraduate, Hurwitz held 
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Columbia College and New York 
State Scholarships, won a Silver 
King's Crown, and was a member 
of WKCR, Pre-Medical Society, 
Seixas-Menorah Society and the 
Hebrew Club. He was active in 
the Columbia College alumni 
association in Kansas City. Stein 
also noted that Hurwitz's 
"Columbia education led him 
from the slums of Brooklyn to a 
vital life devoted to the public 
good ... His dedication inspired 
each of his three sons into careers 
in academic medicine." Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
Kansas University Endowment, 
Aryeh Hurwitz Memorial 
Research Fund, 3901 Rainbow 
Blvd., Kansas City, KS 66160-7804. 

19 6 7 

Timothy Vernon, choral music 
leader, conductor and pianist. 
New York City and Pleasantville, 
N.Y., on December 28,2005. Ver¬ 
non was bom in Winston-Salem, 
N.C., on February 5,1945. He 
earned B.A. degrees in music 
simultaneously from Juilliard and 
Columbia and had two graduate 
degrees (in musicology in music 
liturgy and in orchestral conduct¬ 
ing) from the Yale School of 
Music and SUNY Buffalo. While 
at the College, he received the 
Henry Evans Traveling Fellow¬ 
ship and was a member of Delta 
Phi fraternity. A pianist, harpsi¬ 
chordist and organist, Vernon 
was the music director of the 
Choral Arts Society, based in Bri- 
arcliff Manor, N.Y., since 1990. He 
also had conducted the Yale Phil¬ 
harmonic, been music director of 
the Opera Program at the Music 
Conservatory at Purchase College 
and taught at Bennett College, the 
2 0 0 6 


Aspen Music Festival and School 
and the School of Visual Arts. 
Vernon toured as a pianist and 
conductor throughout the United 
States, Canada, Europe and South 
America and had a special inter¬ 
est in directing vocal music, lead¬ 
ing choral groups and coaching 
opera singers. He also taught pri¬ 
vate lessons in his community. 
Vernon was the choir director and 
musical liturgist at The Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin in Chap- 
paqua, N.Y. In addition to his 
work in music, Vernon was an 
adventurous traveler, having 
recently voyaged down the 
Mekong River and traveled to 
Egypt. He is survived by a broth¬ 
er, John; and sister, Carolyn 
Carter. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Timothy Ver¬ 
non Memorial Organ Fund, The 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, PO 
Box 380, Chappaqua, NY 10514. 

19 7 8 

Michael T. Porter, senior analyst, 
Summit, N.J., on September 8, 
2005. Porter earned his bachelor's 
degree in German language and 
literature and a degree in finance 
and accounting from the Business 
School in 1987. During his College 
years, he rowed on the light¬ 
weight varsity crew team and was 
a founding member of CATV. 
Porter was an industry expert in 
the field of investment research 
and a senior analyst at Lipper in 
New York. He is survived by his 
wife. Prudence; children, John M., 
Caroline V., Ann T. and Mary L.; 
mother; two brothers; and three 
sisters, including Gabrielle Porter 
Dennison '78 Barnard. 

Lisa Palladino 
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While delving through the files for a wintry scene, we came across this photo of a young man ski¬ 
ing down Low Steps after a particularly large snowfall. There was no name or date on the photo, 
but it sure caught our attention. If anyone can shed light on this downhill racer, please e-mail 
cct@columbia.edu or write to us. 


25 

35 


Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 
cct@columbia.edu 


Dr. Leo Rangell '33 lives in Los 
Angeles, where he is honorary 
president of the International 
Psychoanalytic Association. "I 
still practice psychoanalysis and 
psychiatry, and I teach and write. 
My last book was My Life in Theo¬ 
ry, published by Other Press, 

New York, in 2004." 

The College's radio station, 
WKCR (89.9 FM, www.wkcr.org), 
will present an interview with 
Mordecai Bauman '34 on March 
27 at 11 a.m. on Monday Morning 
Classical. The program will include 
Bauman's recordings of songs by 
Ives and Wisler as well as his 
memories of attending Columbia 
and Juilliard. 

Arnold Beichman '34 recently 
reviewed Professor Michael 
Rosenthal's new biography of 
Nicholas Murray Butler (Class of 
1882), Nicholas Miraculous, for The 
Weekly Standard. Beichman spent 
Chanukah with Herman Wouk 
'34 in Palm Springs, Calif. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Christina Liu 
ci2i6i@columbia.edu 
212-870-2768 

DEVELOPMENT Patrick O'Connell 
po2l01@columbia.edu 
212-870-2792 



Arnold A. Saltzman 

350 Fifth Ave., Ste 8008 
New York, NY 10118 


asaltzman@verizon.net 


The Class of 1936 will have its 
70th reunion luncheon on Satur¬ 
day, June 10, in Alfred Lerner 
Hall. Arnold Saltzman is chair¬ 
ing the class reunion effort. All 
classmates interested in partici¬ 
pating should contact Patrick 
O'Connell, senior assistant direc¬ 
tor of the College Fund, at the 
phone number or e-mail above. 


37 

39 


Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


Seymour B. Jacobson '39 gradu¬ 
ated from NYU's College of 
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Medicine in 1943. He is retired 
from the practice of geriatric psy¬ 
chiatry and lives at 360 Central 
Park West, New York, NY 10025. 
He is past chairman of the sec¬ 
tion on psychiatry and the sec¬ 
tion on geriatric medicine of the 
N.Y. Academy of Medicine. Sey¬ 
mour maintains an interest in the 
multiplicity of New York's cul¬ 
tural opportunities and in contin¬ 
uing medical education issues. 

Howard M. Pack '39 is director 
at Emisphere Technologies. 


Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 
sn23@columbia.edu 

Unfortunately, we haven't received 
any news for this issue. Please 
write and let your classmates 
know what you are doing. 



REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Christina Liu 
cl2l6l@columbia.edu 
212-870-2768 

DEVELOPMENT Patrick O'Connell 
po2i0l@columbia.edu 
212-870-2792 

□ Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 
cct@columbia.edu 

Our 65th reunion will take place 
Thursday-Sunday, June 8-11. On 
Friday, we will start with a Class 
of 1941 wine and cheese recep¬ 
tion and dinner in Lerner. Satur¬ 
day will offer the traditional 
Dean's Brunch and Convocation 
followed by our class luncheon 
in Lerner Hall. We will finish the 
evening with a Class of 1941 din¬ 
ner in Butler Library. We hope to 
see many of you there. 

My wife, Ruth, and I moved 
on November 23 into a retire¬ 
ment community about 20 miles 
north of where we used to live, 
but closer to the beach. The 
amenities include our own home, 
a golf cart in which to traverse 
the grounds and a meal per day 
in the clubhouse dining room 
(the former cook is ecstatic!). 

The class held its 64th reunion 
October 21-23 at the Edith Macy 
Conference Center in Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y. The change of venue 
was caused by the University's 
closing of Arden House. Those in 
attendance were Mary Louise and 
Hugh Barber, Joe Coffee with two 
grandsons, Fanny and Ted DeBary, 
Suzanne and Bob Dettmer, Ann 
and Jim Dick, Ed Fischel, Rhoda 
and Dick Greenwald, Judy and 
Harry Mellins, Barbara and Bob 


Metsger, Alice and Jack Mullins, 
Lucille and Charles Plotz, Ross 
Sayers, Trold Qnsberg and Len 
Shayne, Gloria and Gene Sosin, 
Arthur Weinstock and his sister. 
Blossom Landsman, and Bob 
Zucker and Fran Katz. 

Your attention is called to the 
Fall 2005 issue of Columbia, the 
University alumni magazine. It 
contains an article, "Six Who 
Served," which details the mili¬ 
tary careers of six of our class¬ 
mates. In order of respective 
biographies they are Bob 
Dettmer, Joe Coffee, Ted de 
Bary, Bob Zucker, Dave Kagon 
and Gene Sosin. 

Charles E. Newlon, known at 
Columbia as "Tuba Charlie," 
recently was honored with a plaque 
erected in Bissel Park in Oak Ridge, 
Term. He served with the U.S. 

Army Special Engineer Detachment 
at Oak Ridge during WWII. 

Bill Goldwater writes from 
Bethesda, Md., regarding Assault 
in Norway, a book by the late 
Tom Gallagher that details how 
a team of British and Norwegian 
commandos destroyed a German 
heavy-water plant in Norway. 

Bill notes that the deuterium 
oxide he used in his Ph.D. thesis 
work had come from that plant. 

Charles Plotz writes to 
deplore the lack of a class col¬ 
umn in November 2005 and to 
provide some news to forestall a 
recurrence. He and his wife, 
Lucille, have been traveling far 
and wide to attend medical 
meetings: California, Costa Rica, 
Hong Kong, Venice and Paris 
(twice). Charles was scheduled 
to receive the Lifetime Achieve¬ 
ment Award from the New York 
Arthritis Foundation. Their 
grandson, David, is a member of 
the soon-to-graduate Class of 
2006. A career in Eastern Euro¬ 
pean history is being contem¬ 
plated. 

Thanks to all of the above for 
their helpful contributions. 


Melvin Hershkowitz 

3 Regency Plaza, 

Apt. 1001-E 
Providence, RI02903 
DRMEL23@cox.net 

[Editor's note: CCT mourns the 
death of longtime class corre¬ 
spondent Herbert Mark. We wel¬ 
come Melvin Hershkowitz as 
the new 1942 correspondent. 
Please send your notes to him: 
DRMEL23@cox.net.] 

Art Wellington appeared as a 
judge in a recent performance of 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
presented by the Elmira, N.Y., 
Theatre Group. In 1960, Art per¬ 



formed the lead role in the same 
play. His acting skills have not 
deteriorated. When not acting. 

Art volunteers for Meals On 
Wheels and pursues his horse¬ 
racing handicapping skills at the 
Elmira OTB. 

Dr. Gerald Klingon reports 
that in 2005, he celebrated the 
75th anniversary of his first visit 
to a major league baseball game, 
a 1930 weekend exhibition series 
between the Yankees and Brook¬ 
lyn Dodgers. Gerry, an encyclo¬ 
pedic source of baseball history, 
reminded us that in 1920, the 
longest major league baseball 
game in history was played, 
between the Boston Braves and 
Brooklyn Dodgers. It ended in a 
26-inning tie of 1-1, called 
because of darkness. Both start¬ 
ing pitchers, Leon Cadore for 

Don Mankiewicz ’42 recent 
an episode of the TV show j 


the Dodgers and Joe Oeschger 
for the Braves, completed the 26 
innings without relief. Long ago, 
Gerry was Columbia's first base- 
man and hit a monster home run 
out of Coakley Field into the 
Harlem River. 

Don Mankiewicz is alive and 
alert in Monrovia, Calif. He 
recently wrote the opening scene 
for an episode of the TV show 
House, for which his son, John, is 
an executive producer. Don's 
father, Herman '17, wrote Citizen 
Kane with Orson Welles, and 
Don's uncle, Joseph '28, wrote 
and directed A Letter to Three 
Wives, All About Eve and many 
W.C. Fields classics. 

Mark Kahn, former Spectator 
editor-in-chief, celebrated his 
84th birthday at a December 16 
Columbia Club luncheon. Class¬ 
mates honoring Mark included 
Herbert Mark, Arthur Graham 
('42E), Nick Cicchetti and 
Melvin Hershkowitz. Mark was 
visiting his children in New York 
and told interesting stories about 
his work in London in WWII as 
a member of the Strategic Bomb¬ 
ing Command Group, analyzing 
and assigning targets for bomb¬ 
ing inside Germany. Art added 
stories about his WWII years in 
India with the 15th Air Force, 
which flew supplies to Chiang 
Kai-Shek across the CBI Hump. 
Mark and Art's stories will be in 
a future Class of 1942 Newsletter. 

Paul Hauck reports the death 
of Alden Whitehead on Septem¬ 
ber 23. Alden was an attorney 
and counsel for the National Dis¬ 
tillers & Chemical Corp. Paul 
had fond memories of lunches 
with Alden and Leo Reuther in 


the Lions Den long ago. Leo was 
a decorated fighter pilot ace in 
WWII and is retired in South 
Carolina after a distinguished 
career with the FBI. 

With sadness, I report the 
death of our faithful class corre¬ 
spondent, Dr. Herbert Mark, on 
January 5, 2006, in the Lawrence 
Hospital in Bronxville, N.Y. Herb 
survived an open heart opera¬ 
tion at P&S on July 25 and 
looked great at Homecoming on 
October 15. He was fine at the 
December 16 Columbia Club 
luncheon, but unfortunately, he 
became seriously ill soon after¬ 
ward and entered the hospital 
just before Christmas. He had 
expert care and put up a valiant 
struggle, but eventually he suc¬ 
cumbed to illness A memorial 
service was held at the Columbia 

wrote the opening scene for 


Club on February 5. Herb's 
death is a great loss to Columbia, 
to the Class of 1942 and to me. 

I met Herb on Van Am Quad 
in September 1938 as we walked 
to class in Hamilton Hall. Thus 
began a friendship of 67 years. 
From 1939-40, we roomed 
together in Livingston Hall and 
helped each other through tough 
pre-med courses. Herb became 
Spectator sports editor and a 
member of the managing board 
with editor-in-chief Mark Kahn, 
Bud Caulfield and Bill Edge. We 
went to different medical schools 
(Herb to Downstate, I to NYU), 
but we kept in touch, and I was 
best man at Herb's wedding to 
Avra Kessler '45 Barnard in 1945. 
As Army medical officers, we 
went to Japan in 1946, on the 
same troop ship, the Stetson Vic¬ 
tory. Herb was stationed at the 
49th General Hospital in Tokyo, 
while I became regimental sur¬ 
geon with the 27th Infantry in 
Gifu. We saw each other a few 
times in Japan, and frequently 
during the ensuing years. Our 
friendship deepened as we 
shared our devotion to medicine 
and to our beloved alma mater, 
Columbia. We went on many Sat¬ 
urday safaris to Columbia foot¬ 
ball games at Harvard, Yale, 
Brown and Princeton, and we 
suffered together through our 
many defeats. Our pre-game tail¬ 
gates, often with Gerry Green 
and Ray Robinson '41, were great 
fun. Herb and I attended every 
Homecoming through the years, 
and our 40th, 45th, 50th, 55th and 
60th reunions. 

When our dynamic class presi¬ 
dent, Vic Zaro, died in 2002,1 
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was elected at our 60th reunion 
to succeed him, and Herb was 
confirmed as class secretary and 
correspondent. Herb gave me 
great support in continuing our 
unique Class of 1942 Newsletter, 
which Vic had established. 

Herb's writing and editing skills 
were vital in producing the 
newsletter during the past three 
years. I had seen this talent many 
years ago, when Herb and I 
worked together at the New Jer¬ 
sey Medical School and jointly 
published several articles in med¬ 
ical journals. He was a superb 
organizer of complex data and an 
excellent narrative writer. After 
Herb left the New Jersey Medical 
School, he became chief of medi¬ 
cine at the Bronx VA and profes¬ 
sor of medicine at the Mount 
Sinai Medical School. He retired 
from both institutions after a dis¬ 
tinguished career, during which 
he served as a v.p. of the Ameri¬ 
can Heart Association. 

Although none of Herb and 
Avra's three sons went to Colum¬ 
bia, his grandson, Christopher 
'02, continued the family legacy. 
Herb's devotion to Columbia 
was unwavering and widely rec¬ 
ognized by friends, family and 
members of the Columbia faculty 
and administration. His personal 
qualities of courtesy, probity, 
decency, gentle humor and wis¬ 
dom in daily life were extraordi¬ 
nary. His death leaves a great 
void in many lives. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Avra; sons, 
Peter, Thomas and Jeremy; broth¬ 
er, Stanley; and eight grandchil¬ 
dren. [Please see Obituaries.] 



Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 


cct@columbia.edu 


[CCT thanks Alvin Yudkoff for 
serving as class correspondent 
and welcomes Connie Maniatty 
as the new 1943 correspondent 
beginning with the May issue. 
Please send your news to him: 
connie.s.maniatty@citigroup.com.] 


Congratulations are in order for 
Connie Maniatty, who has been 
named to the Columbia Athletics 
Hall of Fame. He was honored, 
in the "Special Category for Indi¬ 
vidual Achievement," along with 
the other Hall of Fame inductees 
at a ceremony in Low Rotunda 
on February 18. 

Connie writes, "In reading the 
College scholarship list recently, 

I noted with some interest that 
our class has been more than 
generous to the program through 
the years. Among the contribu¬ 
tors were Connie S. Maniatty, 


Gerry Forlenza, Bill Loweth, Joe 
Kelly, Andy Costikyan, Gene 
Remmer, Joe Carty, Stan Wyatt, 
David Norr, Dick Steinschnei- 
der, Gordon Wood and Michael 
Bruno. We are very proud of our 
class. To note just a few of our 
accomplishments: 

"1. For many years largest 
attendance at Homecoming. 

2. The driving force in estab¬ 
lishing the John Jay Associates. 

3. First class to have three 
members on the Board of Trustees 
at one time. 

4. First class to hold reunions 
overseas." 


Henry Rolf Hecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
Demarest, NJ 07627 
hrhl5@columbia.edu 

From Morristown, N.J., William 
C. Struning reports his career 
has been "a mix of business and 
academia." He taught a variety 
of business, management and 
marketing courses, including the 
business aspects of statistics and 
quantitative analysis, primarily 
at Seton Hall and also at Drexel 
and Fairleigh Dickinson. He was 


1986-93, he was chief judge for 
the district and supervised con¬ 
struction of new court houses in 
New York City and White Plains. 
Charles returned to campus from 
Army service for a term to finish 
his undergraduate requirements, 
then entered the Law School, 
from which he graduated in 1949. 

Charles and his and wife, Vir¬ 
ginia Warfield '46 Barnard (a 
retired Warner Communications 
administrator), reside in Ossining, 
N.Y., the town of his birth. They 
have four children, nine grand¬ 
children and two great-grandchil¬ 
dren. The judge enjoys his veg¬ 
etable garden, sailing, and reading 
and writing on local history. 

Joseph N. Leff still has "some 
responsibilities" in the family 
business. National Spinning Co., 
for which he serves as chairman 
but not CEO. That leaves more 
time for golf, bridge and reading. 
Joe and his wife, Juanita, retired 
from a psychoanalytic practice, 
live in Purchase, N.Y., but also 
have a condo in Boca Raton and 
an apartment in the East '70s. Joe 
is a board member of New York's 
92nd Street Y; he served as presi¬ 
dent from 1994-97. He also 
serves on the Foundation Board 



Charles L. Brieant ’44 is on full-time duty as a U.S. 
district judge for the Southern District of New York. 


involved in marketing and eco¬ 
nomic research for the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, ending 
as its executive director, then 
developed a similar research 
facility for Maxwell House. 
Afterward, he became an inde¬ 
pendent consultant for various 
coffee organizations and still 
works for the industry, though, 
like for most of us '44ers, such 
work is "gradually fading into 
the sunset." 

Bill and his wife of nearly 60 
years have a daughter, a special 
education teacher married to a 
former teacher. Bill notes, "At 
least one, possibly two, of our 
three grandchildren lean in the 
direction of the classroom." 

Bill remembers being most 
impressed by Bob Carey, Irwin 
Edman '17, Ernest Nagel and 
Mason Gross, but adds, "That 
may well be unfair to the many 
other excellent instructors who I 
was fortunate to encounter." 

While turning 83 this month, 
Charles L. Brieant emphasizes 
he's "not retired." He's on full¬ 
time duty as a U.S. district judge 
for the Southern District of New 
York, with chambers at White 
Plains. Appointed in 1971, 

Charles is second in length of ser¬ 
vice among current judges. From 


of SUNY Purchase. 

Joe's daughter, Valerie God- 
den, teaches writing at Universi¬ 
ty of North Carolina-Asheville; 
she recently authored Better 
Homes and Husbands, published 
by St. Martin's Press. His other 
daughter, Julie Satinover (a Yale 
alumna), resides in Connecticut, 
as do Joe's three granddaughters. 


Clarence W. Sickles 
57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 
csickles@goes.com 

Julian B. Hyman and his wife, 
Elaine, in Teaneck, N.J., are cele¬ 
brating their 60th wedding 
anniversary and are looking for¬ 
ward to their 65th. That is opti¬ 
mism. Many '45ers are like the 
fellow our age who said that at 
this stage in life he did not buy 
green bananas. Julian and Elaine 
have selections of their American 
prints on display at the Montclair 
Museum of Art in Montclair, N.J. 
A museum article reported that 
since 1970, the Hymans have 
supported the museum with 
more than 20 donations of works 
of art by Max Weber, Robert 
Henri, Hayley Lever and Craig 
McPherson. Thirteen years ago. 



Julian and Elaine helped form 
the Print Club of New York, 
where he serves as president and 
she as recording secretary. 

The Columbia College Fund 53rd 
Annual Report for 2004-2005 stat¬ 
ed that 97 of a 1945 class of 232 
donated $30,906 to the fund. 
Apparently, 135 members of our 
class did not think their educa¬ 
tion at the College was worth a 
contribution, or they did not 
give for some other reason. Our 
class members have, obviously, 
varied financial resources that 
are reflected in the amount con¬ 
tributed to the fund, but every 
class member could contribute 
something. 

Nevertheless, the 97 contribu¬ 
tions of the conscientious and 
grateful class members ranked 
our class among those with the 
highest participation of giving to 
the College Fund. We tied for 
fourth place with a percentage 
rate of 42 out of the 11 classes 
listed. The highest was 53 per¬ 
cent and the lowest 38 percent. 
Although this might not have 
been publicized well, the 60th 
reunion committee had projected 
a fundraising goal of $60,000 — 
$1,000 for each anniversary — as 
our class gift. It is interesting to 
note that the official report lists 
97 as the donor count, but anoth¬ 
er number of class donors listed 
99.1 reviewed the second list 
and discovered that one donor 
was Esther Kretchmer of Morris¬ 
town, N.J., widow of Walter 
(Wally) Kretchmer. When Mrs. 
Kretchmer sent me a letter with 
the donation enclosed, she 
wrote: "I know that Wally would 
have wanted to help his Class of 
'45 reach its goal in the reunion 
gift to the College." Esther, with 
deep appreciation for your finan¬ 
cial support of the College in 
memory of Wally and on behalf 
of the members of the Class of 
'45,1 wish you and your family a 
New Year filled with all good 
things. (I cannot determine who 
is the 99th person on the list of 
donors who is not a class mem¬ 
ber. Can anyone help?) 

A recent press release stated 
that the best book in 2005 was 
the reprint of an old one, Mark 
van Doren's Shakespeare. How 
many had the privilege to be in a 
Van Doren classroom while at 
Columbia? 

Mentioning teachers from the 
past, there was a quote by philos¬ 
ophy professor Irwin Edman '17 
in the above-mentioned College 
fundraising report: "For during 
my undergraduate days at 
Columbia there was a galaxy of 
teachers available to the student 
who in their respective ways and 
as a group would be hard to 
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duplicate at any college in any 
period." (With all due respect to 
Edman, his writing ability would 
have resulted in flunking my 
College course in composition.) 

There was in the same publica¬ 
tion a statement by another profes¬ 
sor of our class, Jacques Barzun '27, 
about what a university should 
teach. I respectfully disagree with 
him but will tell you about it next 
time. Meanwhile, read what he 
said on page 8 of the report. 

Our honorees this time are 
those who served on the 1945 
recent reunion committee: Stanley 
B. Braham, Sheldon E. Isakoff, 
Joseph N. Leff '44, '45E, Ivar E. 
Lundstrom, Joseph E Muratore, 
Myles K. Ren and Clarence W. 
Sickles. May we hear about your 
activities for the next column? 

Finally, Lion wishes for a 
splendid New Year to classmates 
and their loved ones with the 
hope that many members will 
send information for our Class 
Notes in 2006. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
td2l65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 

DEVELOPMENT Paul Staller 
ps2247@columbia.edu 
212-870-2194 
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[Editor's note: CCT mourns the 
death of longtime class corre¬ 
spondent Henry Coleman, who 
submitted this column shortly 
before his death on January 31. 
Until a new class correspondent 
is named, please send your notes 
to the address above. Also, please 
see Obituaries.] 


Our upcoming 60th reunion 
brought forth several e-mails. 
Some sent early regrets. Gus 
Sapega stated, "Our traveling 
days are over. Even if we were 
closer to New York than Ver¬ 
mont, it would not make it any 
easier for us. You know how 
much we will miss being there." 

Bob Gutman wrote, "My pref¬ 
erence is for a one-day event, such 
as a Saturday luncheon or dinner 
with a speaker. I am still teaching 
at Princeton in the School of 
Architecture with which I have 
had some connection for 40 years. 
My specialty is the field of hous¬ 
ing, and this spring I am offering 
a new seminar on the history and 
development of the suburban 
house. For the current year, I am 
serving as a special assistant to 


our executive v.p. while Princeton 
develops a new campus plan. 

"My wife, Sony Rudikoff, a 
writer and critic, died in 1997. 

We have two children, John, a 
management consultant who is 
married to Elizabeth Duffy, the 
first woman headmaster at the 
Lawrenceville School; and Eliza¬ 
beth, who is real estate counsel to 
the Philadelphia School Reform 
Commission and whose hus¬ 
band, John, is an architect. It 
sometimes gets confusing. I dis¬ 
tinguish between the two couples 
by referring to one as John and 
Liz and the other as Liz and 
John. I also have three grandchil¬ 
dren: Lucy, Ted and Sylvia." 

Jim Gell and his wife, Salli, 
spend several months a year on 
Hilton Head Island and the rest 
of their time in Michigan. Jim 
still works a half or whole day a 
week in a free clinic in Michigan 
and in Hilton Head. These clinics 
serve patients who work, have 
no insurance and are not eligible 
for Medicaid. Hardly a full-time 
job, but the personal satisfaction 
makes it worthwhile. 

Warren Glaser wrote to say he 
would prefer a weekend at Harri- 
man House or a luncheon on 
campus, while Don Summa 
voted for a Saturday luncheon. 

Events being considered by 
the Alumni Office include a Sat¬ 
urday luncheon in Butler Library 
followed by a speaker or panel. 
Watch your mail for a reunion 
packet with more details. 



George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 
Stamford, CT 06907 


cct@columbia.edu 


Classmate alert! After almost 60 
years, there is probably little to 
report to this column of a surpris¬ 
ing, stultifying or sensational 
nature. Yet, the lives of we retirees 
(presumably, most of us) go on 
with travel abroad, visits to chil¬ 
dren (grand or not), attendance at 
cultural events, athletic contests or 
just simply sitting before fireplace 
or TV, book or eyeglasses at hand. 
Whatever the situation or circum¬ 
stance, a line or two (or three or 
more) about you and yours will 
help fill these notes and, perforce, 
add to the pleasure of those of 
your class members who peruse 
the next issue. So, don't be silent! 


Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 01119 
durham-c@att.net 

Friends of Marshall Mascott 
were saddened to get word dur¬ 



ing the holiday season of his 
December 22 death at a nursing 
home in Switzerland. "Scotty" 
had been disabled since a stroke 
about seven years ago. 

At Columbia, Scotty was the 
archetypical Big Man on Campus 
— into everything: chairman. 
Board of Student Representa¬ 
tives; debate council; WKCR; 
Columbia Players; and manager. 
Baker Field Concessions. (He was 
selling hot dogs under the score- 
board the day Columbia snapped 
Army's 32-game unbeaten 
streak.) There were almost seven 
full lines of copy next to his 
photo in the '48 Columbian. But 
fellow Jester staffer Ted Mel- 
nechuk's most vivid memories of 
Scotty are "playing show-biz 
tunes on the piano a few doors 
down from the Jester office in 
John Jay" — and the hospitality 
he and his wife, Katherine, show¬ 
ered on visiting Columbians 
while Scotty was with Macmillan 
in London and later at their 
home in Montreux, Switzerland, 
during his many years as head of 
Berlitz Travel Books in nearby 
Lausanne. 

Ted remembers the time he 
was Scotty's overnight house 
guest in London and accompa¬ 
nied him to a meeting of English 
alumni at which Jacques Barzun 
'27 was guest speaker. Scotty 
encouraged Ted to read a poem 
he'd written teasing Barzun (later 
printed in CCT). 

The late Ken Bernstein — 
who shared with Scotty the title 
of associate editor when the late 
David Schraffenberger was Spec¬ 
tator editor-in-chief — worked 
for Scotty at Berlitz after winding 
up a career as an NBC News cor¬ 
respondent. Ted remembers talk¬ 
ing over Columbia days with 
Scotty and Ken when Scotty took 
them to lunch in Lausanne. 

Other memories of Scotty 
come from Bernie Prudhomme 
'50: "We had not known each 
other on campus, but by chance 
we were both assigned to a Sig¬ 
nal Corps unit in Baden-Baden, 
Germany, in 1952 during the 
Korean War. By coincidence, we 
were roommates there. It was 
then and there that we met two 
young German women who had 
grown up together; we later 
married them, each of us had a 
son, and we remained close 
friends ever since." 

Scotty and Kathy's son, Christo¬ 
pher, is a neurosurgeon. Scotty 
also is survived by three grand¬ 
children. Condolences can be 
mailed to Kathy at Rue du Theatre 
8,1820 Montreux, Switzerland. 

Word also came during the 
holiday season of the death of 
Johnson Levering in the Chicago 


suburb of Lincoln Park, Ill. He 
died December 17 at St. Joseph's 
Hospital in Chicago at 85. Better 
known as Jack, he was one of the 
first ex-servicemen to enroll at 
Columbia under the GI Bill, 
served on the Columbian editorial 
board and went on to a 35-year 
career as a psychiatric social 
worker in Illinois with experi¬ 
ences in a veterans hospital, in a 
cancer ward, with children from 
foster homes and with former 
prison inmates. These clients, he 
told CCT in a 2004 interview, 
were in almost every case poor 
and in most cases minorities. He 
called himself "honored" to have 
worked with them. 

Jack took part in the Nor¬ 
mandy landings and the push 
across Europe with the 29th 
Infantry Division. He was also 
unabashedly gay and recalled 
proudly, "There were four gay 
guys in my company. They were 
completely accepted. They were 
leaders in planning things." One 
of them, he said, earned the Sil¬ 
ver Star on D-Day for rescuing 
seven fellow GIs pinned down 
by the Germans. 

Bob DeMaria renewed 
acquaintances during the fall 
with John Hollander '49, a poet 
and Yale faculty member and 
part of the literary circle both 
were active in during their 
undergraduate days. The occa¬ 
sion was a gathering at Vassar 
College to honor Richard 
Howard '51, William Gifford Vis¬ 
iting Writer and Helen Forster 
Novy Visiting Scholar at Vassar. 
Host for the affair was Robert 
DeMaria Jr., chairman of Vassar's 
English department and a noted 
Johnson scholar. 

Bob reports that Richard "gave 
a wonderful reading of his work 
... very theatrical, passionate and 
amusing. He is a marvelous per¬ 
former." 

Bob offers a note of sadness 
about the autumn death of Emile 
Capouya '51 after a long illness. 
"In the days of our youth, he was 
a brilliant editor at Macmillan," 
Bob writes. "We were a young 
group of senior editors and very 
Ivy League: John Pope, 26 years 
old (Dartmouth), Peter Ritner, 31 
(Harvard), A1 Hart, 36 (Prince¬ 
ton), Emile, 35, along with me, 31 
... Emile was the master of sever¬ 
al languages and kept abreast of 
international literature. He also 
was a handsome devil, adored by 
many women." Emile was the 
editor of Bob's first novel. Carni¬ 
val of Angels (1961), which has a 
Morningside Heights setting. 
[Please see Obituaries.] 

Dr. George Dermksian of New 
York City owns up to being the 
"somebody" alluded to in Novem- 
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ber's '48 Class Notes: "Wasn't 
there some talk from somebody to 
raise enough to finance a Class of 
'48 scholarship?" 

George reminds us, "My sug¬ 
gestion came about when I rep¬ 
resented our class at the annual 
Dean's Scholarship Reception, 
which gathers scholarship 
donors and recipients so they 
may meet. It was there that I 
met Joel Gregier '06, one of the 
five recipients of our class' 55th 
reunion current use scholarship. 

I was so impressed with this 
young man and his letter of 
appreciation that I thought it 
would be fitting for our class to 
try to raise $100,000 to establish 
a permanent Class of '48 Schol¬ 
arship Fund by the time of our 
60th reunion to support deserv¬ 
ing students such as Mr. Gregier 
... I would like to think that 
such a goal is laudable and 
achievable, as we still have some 
400 class members, and in 2003, 
with 37 percent participation, we 
raised some $65,000.1 will be 
more than happy to work with 
class members who live in the 
metropolitan area and with 
those who work in the develop¬ 
ment office to undertake such a 
project. 'Bastard class' or not, I 
think we should have enough 
class spirit and financial means 
to leave a more permanent 
record in the annals of Columbia 
College." 

Classmates, in or out of the 
metropolitan area, who would 
like to work with George on a 
Class of '48 Scholarship project 
can reach him at Dr. George 
Dermksian, 1115 Fifth Ave., New 
York, NY 10128-0100, or call him 
at 212-722-2764. 
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John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@verizon.net 


"It's spring again, and birds on 
the wing again ..." which is to 
be followed by Dean's Day, April 
1. Even if you don't recall the 
lyrics of that popular tune of our 
student days, you can recall the 
"student days." Try to be there. It 
is always time well spent! 

Bill Lubic writes of weekly 
round trips to Washington, D.C., 
with his wife, Ruth, in support of 
the Family Health and Birthing 
Center, which Ruth created and 
continues to infuse with her 
ideals and effort. 

Bill and Ruth took a family 
trek to the Galapagos Islands, 
"which was a marvelous adven¬ 
ture. We visited five of the 
islands on a small vessel making 
dry and wet landings. As Ruth 


was quick to comment after a 
day or two, 'It is not for the faint 
of heart.' The December 2005 
issue of Smithsonian Magazine, 
about Charles Darwin, is quite 
descriptive but overly frighten¬ 
ing. What you see is what Dar¬ 
win saw; it was the spark that 
during the next 25 years convert¬ 
ed his belief in creationism into 
evolutionism (and) the publish¬ 
ing of The Origin Of Species. 

"Being on the equator, the 
landscape is varied: mountainous 
and volcanic, dry and humid, 
and then flat and torturous 
where the ocean floor rose up to 
the surface. Then there is the 
unique and often docile wildlife, 
which can even be prolific in the 
various macro climates, and 
especially in the surrounding 
waters. (Imagine a baby sea lion 
chewing on your delicious 
shoelaces, and in a dry zone, a 
bird sitting on your water bottle 
stealing water as you drink. 

"There is a sadness, however. 
That is the deterioration of the 
pristine ecology caused by the 
outlanders — wild goats, pigs and 
even rats sourced from passing 
ships through the years. They are 
destroying natural growth, food 
supplies, eggs and the young. 
Then there are the locals who 
want to fish more, build a few 
hotels and a bunch of swimming 
pools. As my son commented 
when we left, 'Disney's Prehistoric 
World will soon be upon us.' " 

Fred Berman, whose enthusi¬ 
asm for team sports is unparal¬ 
leled, has written of the depar¬ 
ture of Columbia's head football 
coach. Bob Shoop. Since that 
note, a new coach, Norries Wil¬ 
son, has been designated. How¬ 
ever, Fred's remarks remain 
valid and deserve to be shared: 

"I see that Bob Shoop was fired 
the day after the loss to Brown. 
He and I sat together at our 
reunion dinner. I liked him, par¬ 
ticularly his attitude and deter¬ 
mination to turn Columbia's 
football fortunes around. But, 
alas, he was unsuccessful and 
had three losing seasons. ... It 
has bothered me for a long time 
that Columbia is not competitive 
with the other Ivy League 
schools in football. I cannot 
understand why that is. We have 
something to offer that none of 
the other schools have, namely, 
an expanded campus that 
extends to all of New York City 
with its museums, concert halls, 
restaurants, skyscrapers, depart¬ 
ment stores, professional sports 
teams and so forth. I know that 
some of our classmates have cut 
back on their contributions to 
the College because of their frus¬ 
trations with the football pro¬ 


gram. Maybe the next coach will 
be able to communicate the 
advantages of coming to Colum¬ 
bia more effectively than before 
when recruiting scholar athletes 
from around the country." 

I would add to Fred's com¬ 
ments that perhaps those class¬ 
mates whose contributions are 
determined by frustration with 
the football program should look 
again at the "glass half empty" 
and consequently depressing the¬ 
ory. They might consider the 
"glass half full" theory and rec¬ 
ognize the validity of increasing 
their participation in pouring 
more into the vessel that sup¬ 
ports the College. This would not 
be a "trickle down" effort to be 
felt later on by the athletic 
department. Rather, we should 
think of it as a "gushing up," of 
which a bubbling image will 
have more immediate and mean¬ 
ingful consequence! 

OK, so I got carried away ... 
gimme a break. There are so very 
many reasons for supporting the 
College that it makes a choice 
based on frustration with the 
football program a rather frail 
excuse. And if this expression of 
opinion bothers any readers, you 
must let me hear from you. 

Until next time and, another 
wonderful class prepares to be sent 
on its way by Dean Quigley ... 



Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb.net 


Kirby Congdon is active on the 
literary scene in Key West, Fla. His 
Selected Poems & Prose Poems has 
been published in paperback by 
Presa Press. Kirby received a grant 
from the Florida Keys Council of 
the Arts to produce Magazine Six, 
a one-time publication of which he 
is editor and publisher, which will 
emphasize literary activity in Key 
West. This activity has been ener¬ 
gized by an influx of poets from 
different walks of life. Kirby's 
Magazine Five, a previous publica¬ 
tion, sells on the rare-book market 


Sadly, we report the deaths of 
Lester M. Chace Jr. of Pekin, Ill., 
who died on December 8, 2005 
[an obituary will be published in 
May], and William W. Voorhies 
of New York City, who died on 
November 15, 2005. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Christina Liu 
cl2l6i@columbia.edu 
212-870-2768 
DEVELOPMENT Hal Jones 
hj2107@columbia.edu 
212-870-2508 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


When the reunion committee 
met in Mark Kaplan's law 
offices in early December to plan 
the 55th anniversary weekend, 
the atmosphere was not unlike a 
cabinet meeting at the White 
House. Attending the session, in 
addition to Mark, were Bob Sny¬ 
der, Sam Haines, George 
Koplinka, Bob Flynn, Willard 
Block, Paul Wallace, Elliot 
Wales, Archie MacGregor and 
Myron Winick. Representing 
Engineering '51 were Ted Borri, 
Tony Biegen, Ken Jagel and Sam 
Rock. Alumni Office staff repre¬ 
sentatives included Christina Liu 
from Alumni Affairs and Hal 
Jones from the Columbia College 
Fund. Engineering's staff repre¬ 
sentative was Alessandra Garber. 

The major decision made was 
for our class to participate in the 
College's campus reunion June 
8-11. Liu, an assistant director of 
alumni affairs, will help with our 
class planning. Registration will 
begin on Thursday, and several 
classes will hold informal cock¬ 
tail parties (times to be deter¬ 
mined). Broadway theater tickets 
may be pre-purchased for an 8 
p.m. performance. Friday will be 
devoted to a variety of lectures 
and presentations and various 
city tours. The day will conclude 
with cocktail parties, class din¬ 
ners and an alumni dance party. 


Kirby Congdon ’50 is active on the literary scene in 
Key West, Fla. 


for $95. Additionally, Kirby 
received a grant from the local 
Anne McKee Artist's Fund to pub¬ 
lish a collection of his one-act 
plays. This collection, which went 
to press early this year, includes 
about nine plays on subjects rang¬ 
ing from comedy to allegory to 
straight drama. 


Saturday begins with an early 
morning exercise program, the 
Dean's Brunch, a reunion lecture 
and a clam bake and barbecue on 
the South Lawn or a '51C lun¬ 
cheon. Following panel discus¬ 
sions and a wine tasting, there 
will be a '51C reunion dinner. 
Sunday concludes with The New 
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York Times and lox and bagels. As 
final plans are completed, 
reunion information and registra¬ 
tion forms will be available on 
the web and through Alumni 
Office mailings. 

Mark Kaplan and Willard 
Block will spearhead the cam¬ 
paign to raise a reunion gift 
(unrestricted use) of $100,000 for 
the College Fund. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the 2005 fund campaign, 
'51C contributed almost $60,000 
in unrestricted current-use funds. 
Out of a class of 327,118 donors 
participated. That's 36 percent. 
Surely, we can do better. Jones, 
an assistant director of the 
Columbia College Fund, will 
help us with ideas and sugges¬ 
tions as to how to meet our goal. 

Around the country, volun¬ 
teers have popped up to be on 
the reunion committee. Marty 
Katz said the next planning 
meeting should be in Puerto 
Rico, and he has volunteered to 
host. Stan Schachter, working 
out of his Florida office, contact¬ 
ed George Prozan in California, 
Frank Lewis and Glenn Fried¬ 
man in Arizona, and Richard 
Brown, Phil Pakula and Norm 
Friedman — all in Florida — and 
all gave positive responses to the 
reunion plans. Tom Powers is on 
board in Ohio. Phone or send e- 
mail if you would like to help. 

Gerald Evans wrote: "The 
devastation of New Orleans and 
the hurricane threat to Houston 
brought back memories of a 
happier time 55 years ago when 
I and John Azary, Frank Lewis, 
Tom Powers, Bob Sullivan '52E 
and other members of the varsi¬ 
ty basketball team flew to New 
Orleans in December 1950 to 
play two games against Tulane 
before flying to Houston to play 
Rice. We stayed at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, where the MC in the 
lounge introduced a 'talented 
newcomer on the piano whose 
name we might hear in the 
future, a fellow called Liberace.' 
Since I was the non-playing 
team manager, I was excused 
from the usual training table 
diet. I took myself to the leg¬ 
endary New Orleans restaurant 
Antoine's. There, at the end of a 
fabulous meal, as I watched the 
parade of waiters march across a 
darkened room to bring a flam¬ 
ing dish of Crepe Suzettes to me, 
I thought of my luck as the son 
of immigrants moving from the 
East Bronx to the ivy halls of 
Columbia now being served din¬ 
ner at Antoine's. The remainder 
of that season is history, as the 
Lions went on to become league 
champions and the only unde¬ 
feated team in the country until 
suffering a post-season loss to 


Illinois in the NCAA tourna¬ 
ment. These events remain 
among the most memorable of 
my life, exceeded only by my 
graduation from medical school, 
a subsequent 40-year career in 
medicine, and the joys of mar¬ 
riage and my two daughters." 

Sabrina Geer, daughter of the 
late Stephen Geer, graduated from 
the College with the Class of 2005. 

Please keep in touch with your 
Class Notes correspondent. We are 
happy to provide news about and 
contact information for classmates. 



Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 


rosaling@aol.com 


The Christmas, Hanukkah, 
Kwanzaa and New Year's holi¬ 
days are behind us, and '52 alum¬ 
ni are emerging into 2006 with a 
bright and active profile. 

Lou Lerner, married in 
November, has turned, along 
with his bride, Heather, toward a 
permanent home in Naples, Fla., 
having sold his house in Con¬ 
necticut. Heather is a 1968 gradu¬ 
ate of Boston University, and one 
whom Lou describes as "beauti¬ 
ful on the outside but even more 
beautiful on the inside." 

Sergius Kuharsky tells us that 
he and his wife. Faith, celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary 
and his 50th year in the Orthodox 
priesthood in February. Serge 
studied simultaneously at the Col¬ 
lege and St. Vladimir's Orthodox 
Seminary (then housed at Union 
Theological Seminary). Their son, 
Paul '91, '93J is a sports writer at 
the Tennessean in Nashville. 

My esteemed predecessor at 
the Class of '52 correspondent 
desk. Bob Kandel, and his wife, 
Evelyn, continue their travels: a 
tour of the U.S. National Parks 
last spring, then Scotland for a 
family wedding in the fall. Eve¬ 
lyn is digesting a hospital stay 
for the replacement of an arthritic 
knee, and the reports are that her 
physical therapy regimen is 
doing well. Cheer up, Evelyn. Joe 
Namath had some of his best sea¬ 
sons with a bum knee. 

A major convocation of Colum¬ 
bia TEPs of the early '50s (the fra¬ 
ternity no longer has a campus 
chapter) was realized on Decem¬ 
ber 20 in Hollywood, Fla., by 
brother Stanley Schachter '51. Our 
class was well represented by Bob 
Bacon, Art Leb, Sholom Shafner, 
Stan Rubenfeld and yours truly. 
Representing other classes were 
Richard Brown '51, Larry Sehres 
'53, Jules Ross '54, and Elliot Man¬ 
ning '55 and Martin Gottfried '55. 
Marty, a well-known and respect¬ 


ed theater critic, author and biog¬ 
rapher, was celebrating the out¬ 
standing reception given to his 
recent book on Arthur Miller. The 
event was an unqualified success, 
and similar ones are planned for 
the near future, not only for the 
Florida contingent, but also for 
the New York area. 

Bob Stuart and his wife, Eunice, 
are off to vacation in Paris. They 
have been happily ensconced in 
the San Francisco area and are wel¬ 
coming another grandchild to their 
growing family. 

Calvin F. Miller passed away on 
March 12,2005. We note this with 
sadness and condolences to his 
loved ones. [See January Obituaries.] 

Jim Dempsey lives in Sarasota, 
Fla., where he has an active alum¬ 
ni group with Frank Walwer and 
Don Crowley. Jim boasts of a 
number of Columbia alumni of 
the same high school, William 
Cullen Bryant, in Astoria, Queens. 
Other '52ers from Bryant include 
Bob Kandel, Jim Santos, Steve 
Lobell and Frank Carbonara. 

Jim and his wife, Mary, have 
been spending eight weeks each 
year in the south of France, 
studying French and traveling. 
Mary hails from Maplewood, 

N.J., where my college roommate. 
Gene Baraff, originated. (Talk 
about six degrees of separation!) 

As you can see, it looks like 
2006 will be a year of going, com¬ 
ing and doing for us. Cue us in on 
your activities so that we can 
share them with the rest of the 
class. Keep them cards and letters 
(and e-mails) cornin' in. 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Thomas J. Swisher (opaoma53@ 
aol.com): In June 2005, Tom 
became president-elect of a 
worldwide service organization. 
Optimists International Founda¬ 
tion, which is best known for its 
work with youth and its promo¬ 
tion of "optimism" as a life phi¬ 
losophy. Its current theme is 
"Bringing Out the Best in Kids." 

Although Tom is semi-retired, 
during the last 17 years his career 
has involved financial services, 
and he's focused on "philanthrop¬ 
ic estate planning." He married 
his high school sweetheart, Gwen 
Baker, and they have three daugh¬ 
ters, nine grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. (Wow!) 

Richard Deets (deetsr@ 
bellsouth.net): I talked to Dick, 
and he reports that after working 
for a large conglomerate and ulti¬ 
mately becoming the national 
sales manager for one of its divi¬ 


sions, he returned to Atlanta in 
1965 and set up his own insurance 
agency. He's still running the busi¬ 
ness. For 10 years, Dick was a vol¬ 
unteer wrestling, football and 
track coach for inner city kids, and 
he proudly reports that all the 
youngsters he coached went to 
college. Dick feels an enormous 
sense of satisfaction and strongly 
believes that "investing in people 
brings a wonderful rate of return." 

Dick reports that he married a 
fabulous Barnard woman, Annel- 
ly, and they have celebrated their 
48th anniversary. He stays active 
in business, plays golf and loves 
to read. He asked me to pass on 
the news that despite having 
quite a bit of surgery, he is in 
good health. This past year, he 
returned to the campus for the 
first time in many years and 
thoroughly enjoyed meeting Ath¬ 
letics Director M. Dianne Mur¬ 
phy. Dick looks forward to great 
Columbia athletic achievements. 

Howard Pettebone: It was great 
fun to again hear Howard's voice 
on the telephone. His wit hasn't 
changed, and he states that his 
trumpet playing is better than ever. 
I reminded him that we have a 
55th reunion coming up in 2008 
and a reunion without hearing 
Howard's playing "Who Owns 
New York" would not be a real 
reunion. Howard and his wife, Bar¬ 
bara, celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary by taking their family 
on a 10-day cruise on the Voyager of 
the Sea. They have three children 
and six grandchildren. At the 
moment, Howard is sidelined with 
a pinched nerve on his left side, 
which forces him to use a wheel¬ 
chair. Although he doesn't expect 
to be able to play tennis again, he is 
hopeful that physical therapy will 
enable him to walk with a cane. 
Keep up the good work, Howard! 
The class is looking forward to 
hearing you play at the 55th. 

Burt Murdock: After hearing 
that Burt passed away on Sep¬ 
tember 22 in Roanoke, Va., Jim 
Higginbottom sent me the fol¬ 
lowing thoughts: "Burt was the 
first real friend I made at Colum¬ 
bia, and he had a big impact on 
my life. We met while rowing on 
the freshman crew. During our 
time at Columbia, he spent sever¬ 
al Thanksgivings and at least one 
Christmas at my home. Between 
our sophomore and junior years, 

I hitchhiked to his home in the 
Texas Panhandle, where he and 
his family taught me to ride hors¬ 
es, herd cattle, set fence posts, 
brand and inoculate calves and 
kill rattlesnakes. He took me to a 
real country rodeo, parade and 
square dance; for an NYC native, 
it was like going into another 
world. Burt and I were room- 
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mates our last two years and I 
was as close to him as anyone 
either on my beloved crew or in 
my fraternity. The best and most 
wonderful parts of my education 
at Columbia were the Burt Mur¬ 
docks of my life, who taught me 
about the real world and the fact 
that our most important assets 
are our cherished friends. Burt 
may no longer be in reach but he 
will always be a major player in 
my Columbia experience and a 
part of who I am." 

David Hadas: Sad to report that 
David, a literature professor, 
passed away on March 3,2004. 



Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


Bruce Cook and his wife, Diana, 
enjoy retirement in Hot Springs, 
Ark. Creativity is important to all 
of us throughout our lifetime and 
Bruce is, as he describes it, "a 
self-taught painter." What is per¬ 
haps equally important is that he 
served for a number of years as 
the president of the Traditional 
Art Guild, which encourages peo¬ 
ple who are interested to explore 
and enhance their creative talents. 

Tom Galvin passed away last 
year. He was professor emeritus 
at SUNY Albany. Prior to his 
retirement in 1999, Tom was pro¬ 
fessor in the School of Informa¬ 
tion Science and Policy. He also 
served as executive director of 
the American Library Association 
from 1985-89. In the press release 
he was quoted as saying, "The 
greatest source of personal satis¬ 
faction for me is in the scholarly 
and professional career achieve¬ 
ments of former students." 

I couldn't help but think of some 
of the professors we were privi¬ 
leged to have at Columbia. They 
certainly were good role models. 

Please share information and 
recollections with our classmates. 



Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@juno.com 


The upward trend in applications 
continues. The Class of 2010 (that 
will be 55 years since we gradu¬ 
ated) showed an increase of five 
percent in early decision applica¬ 
tions versus the previous year, 
with EDs making up about 44 
percent of the class. Overall, 
applications were up 8.4 percent, 
surpassing 17,000. Columbia 
remains a hot school. 

If anyone is visiting the cam¬ 
pus, consider taking a break at the 


Hungarian Pastry Shop on 111th 
and Amsterdam. This establish¬ 
ment recently was rated among 
the best bakeries (No. 4) in all of 
New York City by Gothamist. 
com. (Prexy's never received such 
accolades.) 

Since our class is interested in 
so many things, it should be noted 
that radio station WKCR was list¬ 
ed by Time Out New York as hav¬ 
ing the city's best hip-hop mix 
show in the city. You can catch the 
program between 1-5 a.m. on 
Thursdays as you get home from 
a night on the town. It is a very 
professional bit of programming. 

The College held its inaugural 
Athletics Hall of Fame induction 
ceremony in Low Library on Feb¬ 
ruary 18 with a black-tie dinner 
before the basketball game 
against Princeton. Notable 
inductees from our era were the 
late basketball great Chet Forte 
'57 and late football coach Lou 
Little. (Many of the inductees 
may be found in this issue's 
game, on the inside back cover.) 

To add to her many awards and 
trophies, Caroline Bierbaum '06 
received the Honda Award, given 
annually to the top collegiate 
woman athlete in each of 12 
sports. Bierbaum was voted the 
nation's best in cross country. Of 
much interest to Neil Opdyke, 

John Nelson, Denis Haggerty and 
Bob Mercier was the hiring of a 
new football coach, Norries Wil¬ 
son, with the hope that he will 
turn the school's fortunes around. 

It should be an interesting two or 
three years (or more). 

Our guys really turned out at 
the November 17 Alexander 
Hamilton Award Dinner, with one 
of the largest list of attendees of 
any class — Jim Berick came from 
Cleveland, and local notables were 
Alfred Gollomp, Jack Freeman, 
Larry Balfus, Elliot Gross, Antho¬ 
ny Viscusi, Don Laufer and your 
trusted correspondent. Most 
everyone was so engrossed with 
the speeches and good times that 
they didn't have time to attend 
Midnight Mania, the kickoff to the 
basketball season, held the same 
night in Levien Gym. 

At a special birthday party for 
Toni Coffee, Dean Austin 
Quigley said some very thought¬ 
ful things about Toni and the late 
Donn Coffee. Making the mid¬ 
day affair were Bob Brown from 
Manhattan, Larry Balfus from 
Long Island, Paul Frank and 
Arnie Schwartz from Connecti¬ 
cut and Dick Kuhn from New 
Jersey. Another gathering, a little 
further away in Clearwater, Fla., 
was Bob Dillingham and his 
wife Kay's 50th wedding 
anniversary celebration. In fact, 
both made it up north to attend 
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their 55th high school reunion in 
Garden City, Long Island. We 
were reminded by Stu Kaback 
that he and his wife celebrated 
their 50th late last year. 

John Crocker has been 
appointed adjunct professor at 
American University School of 
Arts & Sciences, where his wife 
also is a professor. The Crockers 
live in Virginia near Washington, 
D.C. Ivan Leigh was hosted on a 
tour of Arden, Del., by none 
other than Aaron Hamburger. 
Aaron is the senior trustee of the 
original Arden, the famous com¬ 
munity inspired by New York 
social reformer Henry George. 

Donald Lehmkuhl let us know 
from Ocala, Fla., that Stanley 
Corngold (who does not appear 
in any of the alumni directories) 
is a professor of German litera¬ 
ture at Princeton. We have been 
in touch with Stanley and hope to 
see him at some College and class 
events this year. Henry Abraham 
in England, although not being 
able to make our 50th, wants to 
stay in touch with classmates — 
notably Jack Kirman, who lives 
in Manhattan, and Roger 
Kamien, whose whereabouts are 
unknown. For those looking to 
tour Europe (specifically Belgium 
and Holland) on a barge, Alfred 
Gollomp is the person to contact. 
Alfred was last seen discussing 
this adventure with Bill Epstein 
and Mort Rennert, among others. 

Don Marcus still exudes over 
the big reunion and his chats with 
George Christie, among others. 
He recently became a blogger 
(www.rawlieunraw.blogspot.com, 
a takeoff of a Jester parody of the 
school song — Harvey Greenberg 
and Don Price, please note). 

Columbia College Day comes 
to the West Coast (San Francisco 
and Los Angeles) in mid-March. 
Both events will feature Dean 
Austin Quigley and other Col¬ 
lege notables. We might get to 
see Tom Morton, Allan Ander- 
man, Gary Berry, Ed Rodgers, 
Jim Hudson, Harold Seider, 
Charlie Sergis and Bob Thonus, 
who is in Murrieta, Calif., at the 
festivities. Bill Kronick let us 
know from Los Angeles that he 
has written a second novel, Coo¬ 
ley Wyatt [see January Bookshelf], 
which is available through 
AuthorHouse.com. Bill's first 
novel. The Cry of Sirens (a must- 
read for CC grads of the '50s and 
'60s) can be obtained the same 
way as well as through Amazon 
and selected bookstores. 

Fearless yet sensitive gentle¬ 
men of the Class of '55. Raise 
your glasses high. Toast the best 
and the brightest. You guys are 
what make Columbia great. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 

2 0 0 6 
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Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


As I write this, the stock market 
has started in the right direction, 
and I hope it will have continued 
same when you read this. 

Our big 50th is getting closer, 
June 8-11, and guys who have 
been hiding for decades are com¬ 
ing out of the woodwork. So far, 
more than 70 classmates have 
said they are coming, from a 
group that doesn't respond too 
quickly, so those in the class who 
are bashful, please respond and 
say you are joining us. 

We had our fifth reunion com¬ 
mittee meeting on January 11 and 
are trying to come close to final¬ 
izing planning. Attending were 
Alan Press, Danny Link, Nick 
Coch, Mark Novick, Buz 
Paaswell, Alan Broadwin, Don 
Morris, Steve Easton and yours 
truly. Unable to come but staying 
in touch are John Garnjost, 
Lenny Wolfe, Bob Siroty and the 
Florida contingent, Mike Spett 
and Lou Hemmerdinger. Ron 
Kapon was in California for the 
meeting. Also staying in touch is 
our fundraising chair from D.C., 
Roy Russo, and our official 
pianist for our reunion singalong, 
Jerry Breslow. Our Jester maga¬ 
zine will be written by such stars 
as Don Morris, Peter Poole, 
Lenny Wolfe and Michael Gold¬ 
man (cartoons by Ed Koren '57). 
They already have met, the last 
time at Don's, and are diligently 
at work. 

Other events planned include 
a wine tasting under the direc¬ 
tion of our resident wine expert, 
Ron Kapon, trips to museums 
and The New York Botanical 
Garden, with lunch, cocktail par¬ 
ties, dinners, dancing and 
singing (which was such a suc¬ 
cess at the 45th, thanks to Sigma 
Chi brothers that Max Eliason is 
rounding up again), theater, pos¬ 
sible interaction with 2006 as its 
"grandfather" class, and good¬ 
feeling conversation and interac¬ 
tion with old friends. So tell us 
you are coming. 

We remain saddened by the loss 
of our friend (and long-term e-mail 
assistant to your class correspon¬ 
dent), Larry Gitten; our fond wish¬ 
es go out to his wife, Vera. Larry 
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was a smart, competent, unassum¬ 
ing and nice guy who always was 
reliable. I remember years ago 
telling Larry that he got his Ph.D. 
in engineering at MIT so he could 
do the class e-mails and he simply 
said with a smile, "Of course." Our 
new class correspondent e-mail 
assistant, equally competent and 
nice, is Lou Hemmerdinger, who 
is soaking up the Florida warmth 
and, hopefully, improving his golf 
game. 

I had dinner at my favorite 
Upper West Side restaurant. La 
Mirabelle, with the Class of 2006 
president, Kwame Spearman, and 
v.p., Beth Katz. We were joined by 
Buz Paaswell, who will host a 
cocktail party for the Classes of 
1956 and 2006 with the full 
encouragement of his wife, Roz 
'59 Barnard. We had the same 
interclass event planned for the 
last basketball game, against Yale, 
on February 25. Going to Colum¬ 
bia basketball games is really fun, 
and even better when we win. 



Herman Levy 
7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, VA 22043 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Aryeh Hurwitz, professor of 
medicine at Kansas University 
Medical Center, died of a heart 
attack in Overland Park, Kan., on 
October 21, 2005. He earned his 
M.D. at Washington University. 
His specialty was pharmacology; 
his friend from childhood, Milton 
Stein '58, reports that "he per¬ 
formed outstanding research on 
the interactions of over-the- 
counter medications." 

At the College, Aryeh held 
Columbia College and New York 
State Scholarships, won a Silver 
King's Crown and was a mem¬ 
ber of WKCR, Pre-Medical Soci¬ 
ety, Seixas-Menorah Society and 
the Hebrew Club and was active 
in College alumni activities in 
Kansas City. Milton tells us that 
Aryeh's "Columbia education 
led him from the slums of 


Bob Siroty ’56 is president of the Columbia University 
Club of Northern New Jersey. 


I had lunch with Alan Press 
and saw some of his photographs 
from trips to India and Africa. He 
certainly goes to out-of-the-way 
places. I am waiting to see pho¬ 
tos of his recent adventures in 
Libya and Iran. 

Bob Siroty is president of the 
Columbia University Club of 
Northern New Jersey. It had 
about 130 people turn out for a 
lecture by Peter Awn, dean of GS 
and a superb professor. The club 
followed this up with an excel¬ 
lent lecture by a Barnard gradu¬ 
ate and Seton Hall professor, 
Paula Franzese, concerning the 
Supreme Court and recent nomi¬ 
nations, certainly a topical set of 
events. Keep it up. Bob. 

Special thanks to Steve Easton, 
who has been active in reunion 
planning. Ed Botwinick is trying 
to arrange video for the reunion. 

So guys, let us hear from you 
with news and tell us you are 
coming to reunion. Talk to Roy 
Russo and help him with 
fundraising. We have agreed to 
fund 10 one-year scholarships of 
$10,000 each, an amount we con¬ 
sider we can at least match each 
year so they will be permanently 
renewable as a practical matter. 

As always, wishing you 
health, happiness, some wealth, 
concerned children and extraor¬ 
dinary grandchildren. See you at 
reunion. E-mail me at oldocal@ 
aol.com (identify yourself as 
Columbia); fax: 212-875-0955; 
phone 212-712-2369. 


Brooklyn to a vital life devoted 
to the public good ... His dedi¬ 
cation inspired each of his three 
sons into careers in academic 
medicine." 

Those wishing to make a dona¬ 
tion in his memory may do so to 
the Kansas University Endow¬ 
ment, for the Aryeh Hurwitz 
Memorial Research Fund, 3901 
Rainbow Blvd., Kansas City KS 
66160-7804. [Please see Obituaries.] 



Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 


bdesqlaw@aol.com 


Our deepest sympathies to 
Bernie Nussbaum on the death 
of his wife, Toby, on January 3, 
2006, after a long battle with can¬ 
cer. Toby graduated from Bran- 
deis and met Bernie when he was 
attending Harvard Law. Bernie's 
accomplishments and those of 
his children have been well-doc¬ 
umented in this column, but in 
addition to sharing Bernie's life, 
Toby followed an independent 
path (and stood up to Bernie, as 
well!). Among other things, she 
was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Brandeis as well as 
Westchester Community College 
and was a director of the Ameri- 
ca-Israel Cultural Foundation. 

She was active in Democratic 
party politics and was a member 
of the electoral college from New 
York. Toby was an extraordinary 


woman and a good friend, and 
those of us who knew her share 
her family's loss. 

Sid Rosdeitcher's non-retire¬ 
ment isn't quite as dramatic as 
Fritz Stein's, but to us it seemed 
equally inspiring. After 40-plus 
years as an anti-trust litigator at 
the large New York City law firm 
of Paul Weiss Rifkind Wharton & 
Garrison, Sid retired as a senior 
partner early in 2005, although he 
continues as counsel to his firm. 
He then was recruited by the 
Brennan Center for Justice at 
NYU Law School as lead pro 
bono counsel in a case involving 
the right of the city of Santa Fe to 
set a local minimum wage at a 
rate higher than the federal mini¬ 
mum. Sid described his sweeping 
victory in the New Mexico Court 
of Appeals as a "landmark deci¬ 
sion." He added, "This is a reac¬ 
tion to federal inaction. Low- 
wage workers desperately need 
help. This is the civil rights move¬ 
ment of the 21st century." Sid has 
a long history of pro bono work. 

The latest '58-'08 bridging 
event was a reception to honor 
'58 for devoting our College 
Fund contributions to scholar¬ 
ships for '08 and the 12 scholar¬ 
ship recipients. Attending were 
Ernie Brod, Joe Dorinson, 
Charles Feuer, Peter Gruenberg- 
er, Joe Klein, Howard Orlin, Art 
Radin, Sid Rosdeitcher and Bob 
Waldbaum. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every 
month, in the Grill Room of the 
Princeton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 
43rd St. ($31 per person). E-mail 
Art if you plan to attend, up to the 
day before: aradin@radinglass.com. 


Norman Gelfand 

7141 N. Kedzie Ave. 

Apt. 415 

Chicago, IL 60645 
columbia_59@ 
hotmail.com 

Bennett Miller called me several 
weeks ago and asked me to 
become the '59 correspondent. In 
a moment of weakness, I agreed. 

I think we owe Ben a great 
debt of gratitude for his class cor¬ 
respondent work for the past 
several years. I know that when I 
get Columbia College Today, one of 
the first things, if not the first 
thing, that I look at are the notes 
you have contributed. The fact 
that so many of our classmates 
have contributed information to 
be printed is a tribute to Ben's 
hard work and something for 
which we owe him thanks. 

I ask your help in continuing 
to provide information about 
what you are doing. For many of 



us, this is another time of transi¬ 
tion, much like when we left the 
College nearly 50 years ago. We 
might be leaving jobs or deciding 
to move to new ones. We might 
be moving to new locations or 
taking a trip. Please share your 
experiences with your classmates. 

In addition to this missive, I 
will solicit information from you 
twice a year. I hope that you don't 
find that as onerous as all the 
credit card offers that come to 
you. I have set up an e-mail 
address for us: columbia_59@ 
hotmail.com. I will be sending 
mail from this account, so look for 
it and respond to it. If you don't 
get e-mail from me, it probably 
means that Columbia doesn't 
know your e-mail. You can either 
send it to cct@columbia.edu or to 
me. I will not pass it on without 
your permission. I look forward 
to hearing from you; keep those 
cards and letters coming. 

My wife, Yona, and I live in 
Chicago. We have three children, 
and they are all Columbians! 

Our oldest son, Yosi, is College 
'01; our daughter, Keren, is a 
student at Columbia College in 
Chicago, and our younger son, 
Sammy, has started his studies 
at the Columbia College of Arts 
and Sciences at The George 
Washington University. With 
two students in college, it 
should not surprise anyone that 
I still work. I am a physicist at 
Fermilab, outside Chicago. I 
have been working there for 26 
years and counting. The big 
event in our family is the 
upcoming celebration of my 
mother's 99th birthday. For 
those of you lucky enough to 
have met her, she is well. 

Gene Appel sent the follow¬ 
ing: "50th reunions, vacation 
trips and sports still in my life 
and relative to Columbia. Yes, 
This was the 50th H.S. reunion 
year. I returned to Sharon, Pa., 
where about 86 out of 230 turned 
out for two days of reminiscing. I 
found it interesting that our 
smaller, close group of friends 
has kept in close contact all these 
years. There is a sense of care 
and interest in the well-being of 
our past relationships. I think it 
is inherent in the melting pot 
mentality in which we were 
raised. There is some humor also, 
in that my best buddy since we 
were 6 said he recognized most 
of the guys but the gals all sent 
their mothers. One strong tie def¬ 
initely was past teammates, and 
especially for me, football. 

"Connected to our trip back east 
was the stone setting for my wife 
Linda '60 Barnard's mom, so we 
spent six weeks vacationing in the 
Northeast visiting family, Colum- 
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(Left to right) Alex Liebowitz '61 and his wife, Denise, joined Lisa 
and Bob Rennick '61 for one of their regular ski outings in Col¬ 
orado. The Rennicks live in Colorado Springs and the Liebowitzes' 
son, David '99, lives in Boulder; this 2005 outing was to Copper 
Mountain, Colo. 

PHOTO: BOB ARMSTRONG 


bia and friends and ended at the 
reunion. I found it interesting how 
since high school and college we've 
kept in touch with a long-standing 
core of friends, many associated 
with football and wrestling. The 
high points included CU friends 
Dave Clark and Kathy and Ed 
Mendrzycki, and CU's football 
and wrestling coaches, whom I've 
been directing athletes toward, and 
Chris and Serge Angiel. 

"Many of our family and 
friends were spread out over nine 
states: Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Vacation days 
were spent on the Chesapeake 
Bay, kayaking the Connecticut 
River, camping and canoeing in 
the Adirondacks, viewing Nia¬ 
gara Falls and visiting the Hill- 
stead House in Connecticut, Nor¬ 
man Rockwell Museum, Corning 
Glass Museum and Gettysburg 
Battlefield. I rate them all highly. 

"Linda and I enjoy retirement. 
She writes poetry and is trying to 
get it published. I have been 
involved, mostly volunteering, as 
a coach with the local high school 
(football and wrestling). Last year, 
we had an undefeated season, 
winning the state championship 
in football 3A. This year we went 
9-3, losing in the quarterfinal, 
which brings me back to CU. 

"Except for my experience at 
Columbia, I only knew winning. 

I know that isn't the main objec¬ 
tive, but it's a lot better than 
defeat. The objective in competi¬ 
tive sports should be perfection, 
not winning. To paraphrase 
Vince Lombardi, 'Winning isn't 


everything, but trying to win is!' 

I have high hopes for Columbia 
with its new athletics director, M. 
Dianne Murphy, and new foot¬ 
ball coach, Norries Wilson. But 
the school needs recruits. I've 
learned as an alumnus that isn't 
easy. Being a West Coaster now 
makes anything east of the Rock¬ 
ies a different world. Also, identi¬ 
fying qualified students before 
their senior year and top athletes 
is a study in itself. However, 
Columbia's only chance of 
improving its standing in the 
league is stronger recruiting. Let 
this be a call for many of you to 
check on your grandkids' schools 
and look for students who will 
make going to Columbia a win- 
win situation. Contact the coach¬ 
es or the athletic director. Colum¬ 
bia deserves to do better." 



Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th FI. 
New York, NY 10017 


rmachleder@aol.com 


For Paul Nagano, 2005 was a sin¬ 
gular year for exhibiting his art 
and a year in which two decades 
of his Bali paintings were exhibit¬ 
ed in Jakarta. A collection of 100 
watercolors, 50 loaned by Indone¬ 
sian collectors, and some dating 
back to Paul's earliest contact with 
Bali, when, as Paul describes it, 
"Bali seemed as pristine as a 
waterfall," were on display in the 
show, sponsored by the Wanandi 
family of Jakarta, Paul's patrons 
for 20 years. A press review of the 
retrospective notes the evolution 
of Paul's work: "His first exhibi¬ 


tion here, some 15 years ago, 
showed Bali landscapes as one 
sees them with the physical eye, 
with vibrant colors or with colors 
fading in the heat of the sun. But 
over the years, Paul Nagano has 
come to 'absorb' Bali as a way of 
life, transcending, as it were, from 
the realistic landscapes into the 
depth of the inner self, with color 
combinations that one would call 
more dramatic and expressive of 
feeling — of profound thought — 
and of intense ponderings." The 
growth and refinement evident in 
fire retrospective evokes the 
writer's conclusion that one view¬ 
ing the exhibit "is discovering the 
change of an interesting landscape 
painter into a fascinating artist of 
class." A booklet from the show 
with 40 reproductions can be 
obtained (for $15 to defray costs 
and shipping) by writing to Paul 
at 30 Ipswich St., #406, Boston MA 
02215-3615 (Paul will be in Boston 
through mid-May) or by e-mailing 
him: ptnagano@aol.com. 

During the summer, Paul 
showed a watercolor at an exhibi¬ 
tion celebrating the centennial of 
Fenway Studios in Boston, the 
oldest art cooperative in America, 
where Paul has lived and worked 
for more than 20 years. In May, 
Paul's "Photofusions" were on 
display in the Truro Library on 
Cape Cod. And in November, 
Paul exhibited at the Fenway Stu¬ 
dios some new works executed in 
Hawaii and Bali. During 2006, 
Paul has one exhibition sched¬ 
uled: a two-person show in his 
birthplace, Hawaii, at the Kauai 
Museum in Lihue from Septem¬ 
ber 28-November 23. Paul 
extends an invitation to all and 
offers that all "thrive in the Year 
of the Dog as fully, richly, health¬ 
ily and peacefully as possible." 

I have been cautioned that the 
Year of the Dog is not particular¬ 
ly propitious for those born 
under the sign of the dragon. I 
will assume a low profile and 
hope for the best during the bal¬ 
ance of this year. 

Bob Berne, vacationing with his 
wife, Steffi, in Lisbon, Barcelona 
and London, and Richard Fried- 
lander, on business in London, 
chanced to encounter each other in 
London's Royal Academy. Unreli¬ 
able reports have it that as they 
came together in one of the gal¬ 
leries, Bob extended his hand and 
exclaimed, "Dr. Friedlander, I pre¬ 
sume." Whether the description of 
the greeting is apocryphal, it has a 
classic ring and is likely to endure. 

A peripatetic Bob Hersh checks 
in as he circles the globe. Bob 
plans to be in Monaco, Beijing, 
Stuttgart, Moscow, Melbourne, 
Athens, Santo Domingo and Lon¬ 
don during this year. 


Claudio Marzollo gave me a 
heads-up in time for me to catch 
the PBS airing in New York of 
Chasing Charlie Barr's Record, the 
documentary of the 2005 Rolex 
Transatlantic Challenge, in which 
Claudio was a participant aboard 
the steel-hulled clipper ship Stad 
Amsterdam. The documentary, 
which takes its name from the cen¬ 
tury-old record set by helmsman 
Charlie Barr (a record finally sur¬ 
passed in the 2005 race), captures 
the acute tension and perils, as 
well as the grinding tedium, of 
racing across the ocean in unpre¬ 
dictable and dramatically shifting 
weather conditions. If the program 
airs in your area, I recommend it 
and promise that you'll see Clau¬ 
dio if you stand to your watch, 
matey, and keep a sharp eye. 

Many a traveler in New York 
City awoke on December 20 to a 
perplexing and frustrating chal¬ 
lenge when at 12:01 a.m. the 
Transport Workers Union pulled 
its membership from the sub¬ 
ways and buses that serve the 
city. Those dependent on these 
essential forms of transportation 
explored alternatives, such as 
walking, cycling, skateboarding 
and taxis. For most, the journey 
was long and arduous. Four 
hours after the strike began, 
Jonah Otto Sandow completed 
his long, arduous journey and, as 
a full-fledged New Yorker, 
entered the world with a howl. 
His parents, my daughter, Emily, 
and son-in-law, Sven, presented 
my first grandchild. 

As noted in the January CCT 
Obituaries, Gordon Bunsick died 
on September 7. A leading podia¬ 
trist in Ontario, Gordon founded 
Gait-Aid in 1986 to create orthot- 
ic devices, which were distrib¬ 
uted in Canada and the United 
States to treat a variety of foot- 
related ailments. His wife, Susan, 
died in December 2004 on the 
eve of their 44th wedding 
anniversary. Four children and 
six grandchildren survive Gor¬ 
don. The class extends its deepest 
sympathies to Gordon's family. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
td2l65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 
DEVELOPMENT Bari LOVi 
bl2i86@columbia.edu 
212-870-3453 


I Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
I San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Our 45th class reunion will be 
June 8-11. Class events include a 
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Thursday night cocktail reception 
at Letty and Tom Gochberg's 
home, a Friday cocktail party and 
dinner hosted by Phil Smith at 
Smith & Thompson Architects in 
the Village and a Saturday class 
luncheon in the Faculty Room of 
Low Library as well as a class 
dinner at SIPA's Kellogg Center. 

Donald Miller and his wife, 
Suzanne, cruised the Baltic in 
August and spent several great 
days visiting St. Petersburg. The 
number of works on display was 
overwhelming. Don's general 
impression is that the Russians are 
working feverishly to restore the 
splendid buildings, churches and 
other physical things that were 
damaged in WWII and by the dis¬ 
interest of the Soviet government. 

Bob Salman was active in the 
successful gubernatorial campaign 
of U.S. Senator Jon S. Corzine (D- 
N.J.). Bob was reelected as a mem¬ 
ber of the New Jersey Democratic 
State Committee and serves as 
inspector general in the New Jer¬ 
sey Department of Transportation. 

Norm Solberg (see January) 
decided to give someone else the 
opportunity as chairman of the 
Kansai Chapter of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Japan. 
Fie will take over the Foreign 
Direct Investment Committee of 
the chapter, having established 
relationships with local mayors, 
governors and bureaucrats that 
may be helpful in revitalizing the 
sluggish economy. There are sig¬ 
nals that the economy is about to 
rebound, which means opportuni¬ 
ties for members. 

Here's a further update from 
A1 Schifrin (see January). His 
son, Stephen, graduated from UC 
Santa Barbara and is hiking 
around Ireland. He hopes to 
attend law school upon his 
return. A1 hopes to attend our 
45th reunion in June. 

Brooks Firestone completed 
his first year as Santa Barbara 
County supervisor. Brooks ran 
and won as a healer who bridged 
the divide between the North 
and South County. The county 
now takes immediate and direct 
action on issues versus the old 
practice of endless studies and 
debates and delays. He was 
among the first responders to the 
terrible fires and floods last year. 
Brooks has initiated changes that 
have streamlined county govern¬ 
ment and services. 

Alex Liebowitz and his family 
regularly visit with Lisa and Bob 
Rennick in Colorado. [See photo.] 

Ira Black passed away on Jan¬ 
uary 10. He lived in Princeton, 
N.J., and was chairman of the 
neuroscience and cell biology 
department at the University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New 


Jersey-Robert Wood Johnson 
Medical School. Ira was a found¬ 
ing director of the Stem Cell Insti¬ 
tute of New Jersey and was an 
internationally recognized clinical 
neuroscientist. The university's 
president characterized Ira as a 
"faculty superstar" who was a 
dedicated teacher and mentor. 
This information was forwarded 
by Bill Binderman. [An obituary 
will be published in May.] 



John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


jf@bicyclevt.com 


Snow's on the ground, kids' hock¬ 
ey is going strong and there's lots 
of news from our classmates — 
attorneys, physicians and teachers. 

The again-bearded George 
Graff lives in Westchester Coun¬ 
ty and is happily married to his 
college sweetheart, Judy. They 
have three children — a physicist 
who lives in Baltimore and 
works at Johns Hopkins, a war 
correspondent (Columbia '91) 
living in London and working 
for Reuters and a 20-year-old 
rock drummer who is a junior at 
Berklee College of Music. Says 
George: "We also have three 
grandchildren. And life is good." 


summers at the beach and time 
in Florida. John says he's sure 
he'll find more challenging activ¬ 
ities, but for now he likes having 
time that's his own. You may 
reach John at 301-657-0732. 

After Columbia, Martin Kauf¬ 
man earned an M.A. in interna¬ 
tional relations at CUNY (1964), 
an LL.B. (1966) at Columbia and 
a diploma in public international 
law at The Hague Academy of 
International Law (1967). Mar¬ 
tin's wife, Millicent '63 TC, and 
all their children have attended 
Columbia for part of their acade¬ 
mic careers. Millicent owns a 
travel agency in their hometown, 
Scarsdale, N.Y., and for the past 
two years has been president of 
the board of the Westchester Phil¬ 
harmonic. David '91, '97 P&S, 
their oldest child, teaches at 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
in Manhattan. He has two sons, 5 
and 3. Martin's second son, 
Andrew '97 GS (post-bac pre- 
med), is a surgical resident at 
NYU Medical Center and has a 
15-month-old daughter. Youngest 
child Kristina '99, '03 M.A. in arts 
administration, is coordinator of 
public programs at the Parsons 
School of Design and previously 
worked at the Jewish Museum. 

After several years in private 
practice, Martin served from 


John Kater ’62 retired as professor and administrator at 
the Church Divinity School of the Pacific in Berkeley, 
Calif., and now is an adjunct professor. 


George and Judy keep an apart¬ 
ment in New York City near Lin¬ 
coln Center. George graduated 
magna cum laude from the Law 
School and served in the Navy, 
where he attained the rank of 
lieutenant commander. He is a 
partner in Paul Hastings, a large 
New York law firm, and special¬ 
izes in intellectual property liti¬ 
gation. "It's intellectually chal¬ 
lenging," he writes, "and fun." 

John Joyce happily retired last 
June after 40 years of "an active 
and satisfying law practice" in 
the Maryland suburbs of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. He is of-counsel at 
his former firm, Lerch, Early & 
Brewer, where he specialized in 
commercial and real estate lend¬ 
ing, loan workouts, restructur¬ 
ings and matters involving credi¬ 
tors' rights. John writes, "Even 
after 42 years of marriage, my 
wife, Carol '63 GS, and I are 
adjusting to the change in my 
schedule. The good news is that 
she wants me to play even more 
golf." They enjoy traveling, 
spending time with their two 
children and two grandchildren. 


1977-80 as deputy assistant gen¬ 
eral counsel for international 
trade and emergency planning in 
the new U.S. Department of 
Energy. In 1987, he became 
senior v.p. and general counsel 
of the Atlantic Legal Foundation, 
"a nonprofit public interest law 
firm whose mandate is to advo¬ 
cate for individual liberty, school 
choice, free enterprise, limited, 
effective government and sound 
science in the courtroom." Mar¬ 
tin's major interests there are 
sound science in litigation and 
regulatory matters and the con¬ 
stitutional rights of free speech 
and association, due process and 
equal protection. His briefs have 
been cited with approval in the 
majority opinions of several 
Supreme Court decisions. 

Martin has represented 
approximately 30 prominent for¬ 
eign policy and international 
trade officials, including four for¬ 
mer secretaries of state and six 
former secretaries of defense, as 
well as secretaries of the treasury 
and commerce, national security 
advisers, U.S. trade representa¬ 


tives and White House chiefs of 
staff. "Currently," Martin writes, 
"I am representing two former 
secretaries of defense, two former 
chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and more than 20 generals 
and admirals in a case involving 
the constitutionality of a statute 
that prohibits certain government 
agencies from giving grants or 
contracts to universities that do 
not provide military recruiters 
the same access they provide 
other employers." Martin may be 
reached at 212-867-3322. 

Last June, John Kater "official¬ 
ly" retired as professor and 
administrator at the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, the 
Episcopal Church's seminary in 
Berkeley, Calif. John now is an 
adjunct professor with little letup 
in his schedule. In the past few 
years, he has taught and lectured 
at seminaries in Japan, Korea, 
Hong Kong and The Philippines. 
Once he "really" retires, John 
anticipates more extensive stays 
in Asia. "Given the many years I 
worked in Latin America and my 
continuing involvement there," 
writes John, "no one could be 
more surprised than I at this new 
career. On the other hand, I was 
one of the tiny group that took 
an intensive year of Chinese with 
professor Carrington Goodrich 
(and was tutored by my room¬ 
mate Rudy Chen) when Chinese 
classes were still hidden in the 
upper reaches of Low Library's 
garret. Just goes to show that a 
Columbia education may take a 
few years to 'pay off,' but noth¬ 
ing is ever lost!" You may reach 
John at jlkater@aol.com. 

Zvi Gitelman is on leave from 
the University of Michigan at the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Muse¬ 
um, where he is researching eth¬ 
nic relations in the Soviet armed 
forces during WWII. His son 
Yitzhak '93 and daughter, Miri¬ 
am '96 Barnard, live in Engle¬ 
wood, N.J. — each has a son. Zvi 
taught briefly at Central Euro¬ 
pean University in Budapest this 
winter. He can be reached at 
zvigitel@umich.edu. 

Crawford Kilian is in his 39th 
year of teaching workplace writing 
at Capilano College and still enjoys 
it. He recently taught a 15-week 
workshop in creative writing for 
several "amazingly talented" Kore¬ 
an teenagers. Crawford's writing 
has been mostly journalism, pub¬ 
lished in a local online magazine. 
The Tyee (www.thetyee.ca). 

Apart from teaching and writ¬ 
ing, Crawford has developed a 
number of blogs — some for his 
courses, but most for personal 
interest. "Last spring," he writes, 
"I started H5N1 (http://crofs 
blogs.typepad.com/h5nl) as a 
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way of educating myself about 
avian influenza. Now it's turned 
into a kind of cottage industry — 
I'm part of a worldwide network 
of flu bloggers who cover the 
story. It's been an education, all 
right. The site gets 3,000- 
6,000 hits a day. I hope the pan¬ 
demic scare fizzles out and we all 
have a good laugh about it." I'll 
vouch for the value of Craw¬ 
ford's site; it has helped me 
understand the news much bet¬ 
ter. Crawford is reachable at 
ckilian@thehub.capcollege.bc.ca. 

After graduation, Frank Grady 
got his M.D. at Yale, did his 
internship at Penn and returned 
to Columbia to become an oph¬ 
thalmologist. "At Columbia," 
Frank writes, "I got bored, so I 
did a Ph.D. in chemistry while I 
was doing my eye residency." 
Then it was Vietnam, and Frank 
had to go into the service. He was 
sent to Galveston, Texas, and 
assigned to the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the University of 
Texas, where he was an assistant 
clinical professor of ophthalmolo¬ 
gy. Never one to slack off, Frank 
recalls that he "moonlighted in a 
small town nearby, where a 6-foot 
beauty walked into my office and 
my life. We got married, and this 
Jewish boy raised four Methodist 
children with her." Their oldest, 
now 25, graduated from Baylor 
Law School. Frank had done 
Lasik surgery on him, and the 
young man decided that's what 
he wanted to do, too. So he is 
now a third-year medical student 
at the University of Texas at 
Galveston. Their second son (24), 
attended law school for a year, 
got disillusioned and is applying 
to medical schools. Their 18-year- 
old son is a junior at Southwest¬ 
ern University and their daugh¬ 
ter, "15 (going on 30)," is a high 
school junior. Frank's 18-year-old 
is his "traveling buddy, and he 
and I have been all over the 
world ... this year alone four 
trips to Europe. I don't have 
grandkids, but I'm hopeful that 
my kids won't wait as long as I 
did." Frank has been active in 
refractive surgery as the president 
of the International Keratorefrac- 
tive Club. 

I'm not sure it's possible, but 
Frank seems to have increased his 
ability to do more than one thing 
well at a time. In his words, "I rim 
two businesses, a busy eye prac¬ 
tice, including my own surgery 
center, and a busy real estate man¬ 
agement office. I have learned to 
say 'y'all,' so if any of you are vis¬ 
iting Houston, y'all give us a 
call." Frank may be reached at 
frankgrady@earthlink.net, and he 
looks forward to seeing many of 
you at our next reunion in 2007. 
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Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


I hope that you are enjoying 
signs of spring. I write these 
notes during the first cold days 
of the New Year. I suppose it's 
because of the holiday season, 
but I haven't heard from many of 
you (you could have sent a card). 
The Second Thursday Class of 
1963 lunches continue to be a 
lively place for discussions and 
reminiscences. Our last two 
lunches of the year brought 
David Alpern, Bruce Kaplan, 
Steve Barcan, Larry Neuman, 
Paul Neshamkin and Herb Soro- 
ca in November, and in Decem¬ 
ber, Steve and Paul returned (I'm 
always there) and were joined by 
Jerry Dwyer and Larry Apple. 
You should plan to join us at the 
upcoming lunches on March 9, 
April 20, May 11 and June 8 in 
the Grill Room at the Columbia 
Club, 15 W. 43rd St., at 12:30 p.m. 

David Alpern received notifi¬ 
cation that "Newsweek On Air," 
the hour-long, syndicated 
radio/web/podcast program he 
produces and hosts for Newsweek 
magazine, won two Crystal 
Awards of Excellence, the top 
prize for radio news/newscasts 
in The Communicator Awards, 
2005 Audio competition. The 
August 14, 2005, show (leads 
with Peter Jennings and spot¬ 
light on lung cancer) and the 
September 11, 2005, show (leads 
with Hurricane Katrina's blame 
game and spotlight on race/ 
poverty disparities) were singled 
out. You can find them as pod¬ 
casts online. The Crystal Award 
of Excellence, in various cate¬ 
gories, is awarded in recognition 
of "companies and individuals 
whose talent exceeds a high 
standard of excellence and 
whose work serves as a bench¬ 
mark for the industry." Congrat¬ 
ulations, David! 

Peter Landecker (landecker@ 
cyberdude.com) is "happily liv¬ 
ing in Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
That is a little different from 
Manhattan, N.Y. Information 
about me is available at http:// 
geocities.com/plandecker. I wel¬ 
come correspondence from class 
members." 

Peter's website states that he 
has "1,400 (scuba) dives and 
about 1,200 underwater hours in 
29 countries." I couldn't help but 
notice that his skin was amazing¬ 
ly unwrinkled. Peter, after seeing 
your website, I am making my 
New Year's resolution to get out 
and have more fun! 

Mike Hassan, who is CEO of 


Kenya Direct Co., responded to 
my plea for news, and wrote (all 
in lower case, so I've supplied 
the caps), "I noticed the paucity 
of stories so I thought I'd drop 
you a line. I've been living in 
Nairobi, Kenya, for the past year. 
Now that southern Sudan has 
become peaceful, all the busi¬ 
nessmen here are rushing to the 
area to research the opportuni¬ 
ties. Since these people have 
almost nothing due to 26 years of 
civil war, the door is wide open 
for just about everything. USAID 
is spending half a billion USD 
here as well as the United 
Nations and of course, the south 
now will get some of the oil rev¬ 
enue that the north has been 
hoarding, due to the comprehen¬ 
sive peace plan that is in place. I 
head there on December 6 for my 
own explorations and will try to 
report on my findings in the next 
newsletter." 


times. Everyone seems to enjoy 
the opportunity to get together, 
and the conversation has been 
wide-ranging and good- 
natured. Among those who have 
attended are Joel Abramson, 
Steve Case, Marty Isserlis, Gil 
Kahn, Fred Kantor, Mike Kash- 
man, Beril Lapson, Jeff New¬ 
man, Lester Reich, Bob Rivitz, 
Nick Rudd, Steve Solomon, 
Allen Tobias and Ivan Weiss- 
man. Mark it on your calendar 
and join us. 

Neil Schachter received his 
medical degree from NYU and 
spent two years in the Navy as a 
TB doctor. He then spent 10 years 
on the Yale faculty, where he spe¬ 
cialized in respiratory medicine, 
and since 1984 has been at Mount 
Sinai Hospital in Manhattan, 
where he is Maurice Hextor Pro¬ 
fessor of Pulmonary Medicine 
and medical director of the respi¬ 
ratory care department. Neil's 


Michael Sklaroff ’64 was the subject of a glowing article 
in The Philadelphia Inquirer that cited his prowess and 
connections as Philadelphia’s leading real estate lawyer. 


I'm still waiting for further 
news. Mike, I hope you made it 
back safely. Let us know. 

Bob Kraft has been awarded 
the NCAA's highest honor, the 
Theodore Roosevelt Award, 
which is presented annually to a 
former collegiate athlete for 
whom competitive athletics in 
college and attention to physical 
well-being after graduation have 
been important factors in a distin¬ 
guished career of national signifi¬ 
cance and achievement. Bob finds 
himself among a distinguished 
list of former "Teddy" winners 
including former presidents 
Eisenhower, Ford, Bush and Rea¬ 
gan. Congratulations, Bob! 

If you would like to communi¬ 
cate with your classmates, come to 
the class luncheons or join the free 
E-Community (https://alumni. 
college.columbia.edu/ecom). As 
I've mentioned before, this is a 
great way to stay in touch, and 
not enough of us are taking 
advantage of it. And please, keep 
those notes coming. 
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Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


By all accounts, the informal 
class lunch, held the second 
Thursday of every month at the 
Columbia Club in Manhattan, is 
a success. As of this writing in 
January, we have met four 


area of interest is environmental 
and occupational lung disease, 
and he has worked with the 
Lung Association and the South¬ 
ern Poverty Law Office, among 
other organizations. 

Neil is the author of two 
recent books: Life & Breath, 
which addresses diagnosing, 
treating and reversing chronic 
lung diseases such as emphyse¬ 
ma and asthma, and The Good 
Doctor's Guide to Colds and Flu. 
He and his wife, Deborah ("my 
best friend for 36 years"), live in 
New York City, and their daugh¬ 
ters, Karen and Lauren, soon 
will be married. "I constantly 
look back on my ties at Colum¬ 
bia," Neil writes, "and the paths 
taken (and not taken). All in all, 
things have worked out pretty 
well." 

Michael Sklaroff was the sub¬ 
ject of a glowing article in The 
Philadelphia Inquirer that cited his 
prowess and connections as 
Philadelphia's leading real estate 
lawyer. Twenty years ago, he set 
out to build the city's largest real 
estate practice, and he has suc¬ 
ceeded. While he has been 
involved in many of Philadel¬ 
phia's major real estate develop¬ 
ment projects, his proudest 
achievement was representing 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
negotiations over the Kimmel 
Center for the Performing Arts. 
The joy of real estate law, says 
Mike, is the feeling that "you're 
helping build the city." 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Our class correspondent is on 
vacation, and thus I, Michael L. 
Cook (michael.cook@srz.com), 
wrote this column in his tempo¬ 
rary absence. 

Leonard Pack is taking a well- 
deserved break after a stunning 
litigation victory on behalf of his 
three broker clients, reported in 
detail in the January 6 Wall 
Street Journal. According to the 
article, the three "brokers [had 
been] fired in the wake of a trad¬ 
ing scandal that shook Wall 
Street [and, due to Len's efforts, 
were] awarded more than $14 
million by an arbitration panel, 
including $12.5 million for lost 
income and pain [plus] suffering 
that resulted from what the arbi¬ 
trators ruled was defamatory 
action by the [brokers' employ¬ 
er]." Aside from wrongfully fir¬ 
ing the employees, the employer 
"added the incident to each of 
the brokers' publicly available 
records, saying they violated 
various firm policies. In addi¬ 
tion, [the employer] made simi¬ 
lar comments to the press and in 
a speech." Len also stressed that 
his clients had thus "been 
unable to secure employment on 
Wall Street" because of the 
employer's misconduct. 

Len secured an additional $1.6 
million plus back interest in 
money the employer had 
promised the brokers under their 
employment contracts. The arbi¬ 
trators also ordered the employ¬ 
er to correct the brokers' regula¬ 
tory records to show that they 
had not been terminated for 
"cause." Finally, the arbitrators 
rejected the employer's claim 
that the brokers return approxi¬ 
mately $2 million in advance 
bonuses they had received at the 
time of their employment. 

Len's spectacular result for his 
clients is every lawyer's dream. 
Len definitively vindicated their 
reputations, and the Journal rec¬ 
ognized his superb work. 

Barry Levine became a grand¬ 
father for the third time in 
November. He reported that his 
new grandson, Robert Levine, 
should be joining the Class of 
2026, and that Robby is already 
wearing Columbia apparel. He 
will be joining his cousins. Hank 
and Sydney, son and daughter of 
John and Rachel Rodin (Barry's 
daughter), both members of the 
Class of 1997. 

Barry Chaitin is thriving as 
chair of the psychiatry depart¬ 
ment at UC Irvine. Also on the 
West Coast is A. Howard Matz, a 


U.S. District Judge in Los Ange¬ 
les, on one of whose decisions I 
was able to rely in pending litiga¬ 
tion this past year. 

Memories of our recent 
reunion resonate. Although I 
talked with many of you there, it 
would be great to hear more 
about all your activities (e.g., 
publications, family additions, 
career changes). Our reunion 
class picture, on page 53 of the 
September CCT, shows one 
happy group. According to the 
Columbia College Fund's most 
recent annual report, our class 
had one of the highest participa¬ 
tion levels of giving — 39.29 per¬ 
cent (the College's overall partici¬ 
pation rate is 35 percent). 

E-mail or write to Len or me. 
We want to hear from you. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 
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EVENTS Sharen Medrano 
so290@columbia.edu 
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at2243@columbia.edu 
212-870-2249 
Stuart Berkman 

r,Tn Rua Souza Lima 384 
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22081-010 Rio de Janeiro 
Brasil 

smbl02@columbia.edu 

Rudolph von Bemuth wrote, "I 
am v.p. and managing director for 
Save the Children's worldwide 
humanitarian and emergency 
work. In the past year, this has 
meant the tsunami in Asia, Darfur 
refugees. Hurricane Katrina in 
our country (a first for me to 
respond to a domestic emergency 


in more that 30 years of doing this 
kind of work) and the Pakistan 
earthquake, along with a dozen or 
so less well publicized crises. I 
travel a great deal and work with 
some wonderful people who are 
trying to help others in acute cir¬ 
cumstances. I live in Westport, 
Conn., with my wife, Betty, and 
keep in touch with Ken Kimer- 
ling, Joseph Lovett, Chuck 
Hamilton and George Wallach 
'66E." You may contact Rudy at 
rvonbern@savechildren.org. 

Toward the end of 2005, we 
received a letter from Kent 
Kretchmar, who lives in Marsh¬ 
field, Wise.: "Mary Lynn and I 
made the decision this year to 


spend the winter in a more hos¬ 
pitable climate," he wrote. "We 
purchased a home in Scottsdale, 
Ariz., in May. We have gotten the 
house organized and will leave 
around the first of the year. We 
are flexible about when we 
might return to Wisconsin in the 
spring. I favor not going back 
north until there is no snow on 
the ground." Kent works part- 
time for a local radiology group 
but will take a leave of absence 
for the winter. "I'm looking for¬ 
ward to being able to run out¬ 
doors during the winter and 
hope to take up yoga." 

Matthew Amsterdam, son of 
Mark Amsterdam, has been 
admitted early decision to the 
Class of 2010. Congratulations to 
Matthew and Mark! 

Egil Knutson, who lives in 
Marin County, Calif., and 
describes himself as a "retired 
software genius," now sculpts. 
"Renaissance men still exist," he 
asserts. Egil sent me a wonderful 
pamphlet of his work, titled 
"Egil's People." There are 17 peo¬ 
ple in his oeuvre. In the notes, 

Egil affirms, "I sculpt people 
because I need to understand." If 
you wish to contact Egil at egilk@ 
earthlink.net, most probably he 
will be pleased to share his 
brochure with classmates. 

"At our 25th class reunion, 
several of us spoke about what 
Columbia means to us," recalled 
Bob Klingensmith. "I talked 
about how I use my alumni 
directory to make sure that I 
make contact with former class¬ 
mates whenever on business 
trips where I might have time to 
do so. I continue to employ that 
process and combined business 
and pleasure on a trip from Cali¬ 


fornia to Massachusetts, Con¬ 
necticut, New York and New Jer¬ 
sey this past summer where I 
saw several classmates. I've start¬ 
ed a new company, Gear-To-Go, 
which rents golf clubs to travel¬ 
ers who don't want to carry their 
own and would like to 'demo- 
rent' the latest and greatest mod¬ 
els from the top manufacturers 
(www.gear-to-go.com). With 
proper funding, we'll be nation¬ 
wide in just a few years." Bob is 
at bobk@gear-to-go.com. 

We have learned of the excit¬ 
ing program planned for the 
40th reunion, June 8-11. Begin¬ 
ning on Thursday, June 8, there 
will be a cocktail party for class 


members at the Columbia Club 
in midtown. Tickets for The Color 
Purple and other Broadway 
shows will be available for later 
that evening. The following day, 
members of the Admissions 
Office will explain the admis¬ 
sions process. Other featured 
events will be a cocktail party at 
the home of Mark and Lauren 
Amsterdam, a luncheon at the 
Kellogg Center in SIPA, a dinner 
with cocktails in the Trustees 
Room and dinner in the Faculty 
Room of Low Library and a spe¬ 
cial tour of Historic Harlem, 
which will enable you to see 
how much the neighborhood has 
changed since the days you were 
on Morningside Heights. So, be 
sure to watch your mailboxes 
(actual and virtual) for more 
information. 


Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 

Goleta, CA 93117 
azl64@columbia.edu 

Tom Werman writes: "After 25 
years as a hard rock record pro¬ 
ducer, the industry and I mutual¬ 
ly outgrew each other, and I 
moved back east to open the 
only luxury bed and breakfast in 
the northeast (perhaps any¬ 
where?). Suky (we were dating 
in college) and I operate Ston- 
over Farm (www.stonoverfarm. 
com) on 10 beautiful acres in 
Lenox, Mass., in the Berkshires. I 
never knew life could be so won¬ 
derful until I bailed out of what I 
had thought was a good thing in 
Los Angeles. I ski in the winter 
and play golf in the summer. The 
quality of life here is superb, 
business is excellent and Man¬ 
hattan is close. I interview local 
applicants for the College and 
am in touch with David Zapp, 
Bob Merlis '69, Woody Lewis '69, 
Billy Schwartz '67E, Roger 
Lehecka, John Brauer '69 and 
Gregg Geller '69. My next door 
neighbor is Richard Taylor '68, 
whom I met here." 

Elia Racah is a doctor in Wal¬ 
nut Creek, Calif. He is married to 
Nanci Beatty, a physician's assis¬ 
tant. Their daughter, Lauren, is a 
freshman at UC Santa Cruz and 
their twins, Evan and Lainey, are 
ninth graders. Elia remarks that he 
is passionate about fitness, reading 
and lately, very dark chocolate. 

Dimitri Ledkovsky was 
inspired to write by Dave Blan¬ 
chard's appearance in our col¬ 
umn. "My freshman year with 
Columbia heavyweight crew 
remains to this day the most 
memorable, and, in many ways, 
the most valuable part of the 
four-year experience. 


Rudolph von Bernuth ’66 is v.p. and managing director 
for Save the Children’s worldwide humanitarian and 
emergency work. 
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"It can be said that we forget 
the names of girlfriends and ex- 
wives, acquaintances and ene¬ 
mies, but we never forget the 
names of the guys we rowed 
with. So where are those fresh¬ 
man heavyweights who started 
in '63 and went to the IRA 
Regatta on Lake Onondaga in 
June 1964? They were (please 
forgive jumbling of the facts): 
Dan Schwartzberg — bow, 

Chris Janus — No. 2, Joe Terry 

— No. 3, Scott Hoyt — No. 4, 
Marty Kindgren '70 — No. 5, 
yours truly — No. 6, John Burch 

— No. 7, Art Ditmar — stroke. 
Bob Hugo, our indefatigable 
cox, and switch-rowing spare, 
Guy Gugliotta. 

"Few of us returned to varsity 
rowing after that first magical 
year, and I lost touch with many 
of the crew. Recently, I ran across 
Dan, or rather, Dan's voice, on 
NPR. Apparently, he is a neuro¬ 
surgeon at Johns Hopkins. He 
was being interviewed about the 
Internet's potential for remote 
delivery of medical services. 

"In 1999,1 competed in several 
regattas racing a single, and I 
have been racing since, now and 
then picking up a medal. My 
most interesting recent race was 
on September 24 in the inaugural 
Head of the Harlem on the river 
where the majority of us learned 
the sport. At my first Head of the 
Charles, I looked up our fresh¬ 
man coach. Buzz Congram '62, 
who coaches rowing in the 


Send Us Your 
Class Notes! 

CCT invites all alumni to sub¬ 
mit Class Notes, either direct¬ 
ly to class correspondents or 
to cct@columbia.edu. Please 
remember that our publica¬ 
tion schedule has a signifi¬ 
cant lead time. As a result, 
notes sent to class corre¬ 
spondents or to the CCT 
office may not appear in 
the next issue. For 
example, news received by 
April 17 will be eligible for 
publication in the 
July 2006 CCT. Events such 
as weddings and births 
should be reported after 
the event occurs. 

For privacy reasons, Class 
Notes are accessible online 
via the alumni E-Community 
(https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom) only 
to registered members. 


Boston area. While shaking your 
hand, he still goes through this 
peculiar feint, as if to kick your 
feet out from under you. Buzz 
remembered the names and row¬ 
ing quirks of our entire crew. At 
his suggestion, I visited head 
coach Carl Ullrich, who is retired 
in Laurinberg, N.C., two hours' 
drive from my home. I found 
Coach Ullrich amazingly 
unchanged. His garage is plas¬ 
tered with photos of all the crews 
he coached, including the "good" 
heavyweight varsities of the 
'62-'64 era. 

"A retrospective about myself 
isn't overly complex. Dean Calla¬ 
han, my academic adviser, rather 
tersely and wisely recommended 
against further academic pur¬ 
suits and in so many words sug¬ 
gested that I "get a job." I sus¬ 
pect that he never forgave me for 
falling asleep in his early morn¬ 
ing CC class. He reproached 
kindly, "Mr. Ledkovsky, we 
know that crew is tiring and you 
are excused from class if you 
need to catch up on your rest." 

After Columbia, Dimitri was in 
the Peace Corps in Afghanistan. 
He has been in construction in 
Maine, New York City and New 
Mexico, and is now a construc¬ 
tion management consultant in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. He is married 
and has a 2-year-old grandson. 

Dimitri can be at reached at 
dled@bellsouth.net or visited at 
www.ncinspect.com. 


Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 
abszzzz@aol.com 

John Roy, whom I see a good 
deal with his wife, Katherine, 
forwarded me a note from Steve 
Mamikonian, who says: "I am 
back in Chicago after spending 
13 years living and working in 
the former Soviet Union. I'm not 
sure I want to go back. My wife 
of 35 years and I celebrated our 
anniversary by going to Hawaii 
on a cruise. Our daughter, Lara, 
graduates in May from the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester Medical 
School and is on the hunt for a 
pediatrics residency. Our son, 
Alex, is a lieutenant in the Navy 
teaching seamanship and navi¬ 
gation at the Naval Academy 
after two ships and two deploy¬ 
ments to the Persian Gulf." 
Steve, great to hear from you — 
come in to the city someday and 
visit Morningside Heights. 

Seth Weinstein and I have 
basketball season tickets. He is 
busy with his real estate enter¬ 
prise. Bob Brandt continues to 
get some good skiing in, and his 


kids are still young enough to 
keep him busy. I received an 
instant message from Peter 
Chemeff — he and his wife 
recently returned from three 
weeks in Southeast Asia. His 
"eldest graduated from Colum¬ 
bia last year and is teaching Eng¬ 
lish at the University of Malaysia 
for a year," which is why they 
went. "We visited Vietnam and 
Cambodia while in the neighbor¬ 
hood, as well." They live "in the 
Berkshires and love it, but I still 
work in N.Y. (only go there when 
I have to, though)." Welcome 
back, Peter. See you one of these 
days — in the Berkshires or 
maybe at my place in Saratoga. 

Paul de Bary and I had a New 
Year's luncheon at the Sea Grill 
at Rockefeller Center. We sat by 
the skaters and had a great chat 
about kids, work and other 
things. He is busy with consult¬ 
ing and entrepreneurial ventures 
and has had some great travels 
recently. A month ago or so. Bill 
Henrich and I — to use Bill's 
words — "collided in the men's 
room at the Metropolitan 
Opera." My girlfriend and I had 
a chance to say hello to Bill and 
his wife, Mary — they love the 
opera, as do I. We were in 
between acts at La Boh'eme, so 
they could have used Bill on 
stage. Bill added that he "had a 
nice visit with Peter Sandrock Jr. 
on a recent trip to Portland, and 
he is doing well. He is a lawyer 
and recently stepped down from 
being D.A. in Benton County 
(Corvallis), Ore. Peter is an avid 
bicyclist and is planning a trip to 
Italy next year to do some seri¬ 
ous climbing. He is very fit, as 
you might imagine." Bill looked 
as though he exercises six days a 
week. Bill is the Theodore E. 
Woodward Professor and Chair¬ 
man, department of medicine, at 
the University of Maryland 
School of Medicine in Baltimore. 

Ed Weathers wrote the follow¬ 
ing, as he calls it, "once-every- 
four-years update": "I teach pro¬ 
fessional writing (whatever that 
is) at Virginia Tech, having 
returned to the classroom in 2003 
after a 27-year career as a maga¬ 
zine editor ( Memphis magazine, 
Tennis, Golf Digest). I am a mere 
instructor, no kind of professor, 
but I love teaching. My students 
are the gift the world has given 
me at this stage of my life. I fear 
I may be the least accomplished 
member of the Class of '68. (No 
books. No major awards. Few 
laurels of any kind. Maybe it's 
because of my love of parenthe¬ 
ses.) I left Golf Digest in 2002 
after an ethical disagreement. 

My resignation won me a so- 
named "Laurel" from the Colum¬ 


bia Journalism Review — a high¬ 
light of my career. In the last 
year, I have won three less-than- 
minor poetry awards. If I live 
long enough, I plan to become 
the Grandma Moses of either 
poetry or sculpture, having 
primitivist talent in both areas. 
Perhaps I am a late bloomer. 

"I spend most of my time grad¬ 
ing papers during the school year 
and playing golf and tennis at 
other times. (I have some evi¬ 
dence that I am one of the top 25 
tennis players my age in the coun¬ 
try. Anybody want to challenge 
me?) I have lived contentedly for 
many years with Gail Billingsley, 
of Mississippi, director of the 
YMCA here in Blacksburg, Va. My 
son, Alex (Rhode Island '92), has a 
law degree and an M.B.A.; he's a 
CFO in Santa Barbara, Calif. All 
told. I've been very lucky so far, 
and I like my life very much. I'd 
be happy to hear from any class¬ 
mates who remember me: 
edweathers@peoplepc.com." 

Great to hear from you, Ed. On 
the tennis front, we have lots of 
talent in the class — Bob Brandt, 
for one — and even I started to 
play a little this past year. 

On a more mellow note, I 
received an e-mail in response to 
my note to George Bernstein, in 
New Orleans, where he has been 
a professor and dean. He wrote, 
"We are doing fine ... sort of. 
Every day is up and down for 
people here, even people like us, 
who suffered minimum damage 
to our house. You always are 
aware you are in a seriously 
wounded city, even when living 
in the least wounded part of it. 

"Today we said good-bye to 
one of my staff (and surely my 
best friend on the staff), whose 
house was destroyed and who 
has taken a job in Mobile ... Of 
my original staff of 12 (apart 
from me), six had major flooding 
in their houses and two had 
major first floor flooding. 

"My wife's oldest son lost his 
house and moved to Florida with 
two of our grandchildren. Our 
daughter has temporarily taken a 
nursing job in California, though 
she will come back eventually. 

She was a nurse at Memorial Hos¬ 
pital during the storm, the place 
where they found the 45 bodies ... 
Our second son is in Pennsylva¬ 
nia but will be moving back to 
New Orleans in the spring. My 
wife's mother (93 years old; she 
rode out the storm in her apart¬ 
ment) now lives with us. 

"That's life in New Orleans, 
and I suspect it is not atypical — 
except other families suffered 
more losses than we did. You 
probably have seen that Tulane is 
undertaking a major restructur- 
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ing. While the university has suf¬ 
fered substantial short-term loss¬ 
es from the storm, I think it will 
do just fine. Most of our students 
are eager to come back. Eventual¬ 
ly, the finances will be back on 
track. It's the human cost of all 
this that is hard to get past." 

George wasn't sure how much 
of his note I should include — I 
think he thought a sentence or 
two — but it was better to add 
most of it in the column. It just 
underscores how lucky we are. 
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Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


Congratulations to Jonathan 
Schiller on being honored on 
March 1 with a John Jay Award 
for distinguished professional 
achievement. Jonathan is the 
second member of our class to 
receive this award (Judd Gregg 
was a John Jay winner in 1993). 
As reported in the January CCT, 
Jonathan is a co-founder and 
managing partner at Boies 
Schiller & Flexner, a law firm 
started with six lawyers in 1997 
that has grown to more than 200 
today. Jonathan, apart from his 
professional achievement, tells 
us: "My youngest son, Aaron 
'06, will graduate from the Col¬ 
lege this spring and become the 
fifth member of our family 
(including Zack '01) to benefit 
from a Columbia education. My 
wife, Marla Prather, did her 
graduate work in art history at 
Columbia and is the New York- 
based curator of American art 
for Tate Modern, London. My 
middle son. Josh, a Yale gradu¬ 
ate, is a first-year Columbia law 
student. We live and work prin¬ 
cipally in New York City, where 
we continue to feel part of the 
Columbia community. Ever 
faithful, I turn to the sports 
pages of The New York Times for 
news of a Columbia victory." 

Eric Saltzman reports going 
"from CC to CC in just 33 years." 
He explains: "Continuing my 
career peregrinations (public 
defender, law teacher, documen¬ 
tary filmmaker, movie rights biz), 
and to give my boys a half life 
outside Manhattan, I took a job 
in 2000 as executive director of 
the Berkman Center for Internet 
and Society at Harvard Law 
School. Following that work, I 
helped found the nonprofit Cre¬ 
ative Commons (www.creative 
commons.org — ask your kids. 


dude, or look at http://creative 
commons.org/learnmore — start 
with the short video Get Creative). 
To realize the potential of the 
Web for sharing creative works, 
we run headlong into issues of 
copyright and licensing. This is 
Creative Commons' arena. CC 
promotes sharing content and 
building on others' works 
through standard licenses that 
institutions (e.g., MIT's Open- 
CourseWare, www.ocw.mit.edu; 
Berklee Music's www.berklee 
shares.com; Public Library of Sci¬ 
ence, www.plos.org) and individ¬ 
uals can attach to works they 
publish on the Web. The licenses 
—- now tuned to many languages 
and legal regimes — are machine 
readable with automated tools 
that locate open-access materials 
and verify terms of use. Google, 
Yahoo and Firefox facilitate 
search for Creative Commons' 
tagged work. 

"I'm spending more time late¬ 
ly on CC's new enterprise. Sci¬ 
ence Commons (based at MIT, 
www.sciencecommons.org), 
whose goal is to ease legal and 
institutional obstacles to scientific 
and biomedical research and 
innovation. Science Commons is 
working on legal and technical 
solutions for publishing and pub¬ 
lic/private databases of genomic 
and proteomic information, geo¬ 
graphic and geospatial data and 
'traditional' knowledge from the 
developing world. Our Neuro¬ 
commons project is focused on 
agreements between neurological 
disease foundations and univer¬ 
sity-based researchers. With lots 
at stake, invested players and 
deep thickets of rights and 
patents, it is complex, fascinating 
— and another education. 

With my wife, Victoria 
Munroe (directs art galleries in 
Boston and East Hampton), and 
sons, Gabriel and Michael, who 
are in high school, we're in 
Cambridge, Mass., and in the 
midst of college apps. I'm still 
skiing, flying an airplane and 
passionately parenting before 
the boys move on." 

From Peter O'Hare: "I'm in 
my 10th year as a high school 
principal in New Jersey. This, 
after a 20-year career at AT&T, 
leaving after the breakup in '84 
and seeking more interesting 
work. Two children are grown 
(Peter III is a doctor in Atlanta 
and daughter Robin is a junior 
executive with Conde Nast in the 
city). For those who were with 
me at the Dean's Ball in '69 (Gary 
Otsuji and Rich Lansbury '69E, 
among others), I married Rita, 
and we recently celebrated our 
33rd year of ongoing fun and 
games. All the best to eighth 
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floor/ Furnald, especially Elliot 
Grossbard, Marty Domres and 
Rich Conte. Whatever became of 
Jim O'Connor, Mike Busa '70, 
Ron Tarrington, Ron Mangione 
'69E and Rich Marsella? It's 
amazing how names start to 
come back when you think of 
really good times! Best to all, and 
I would like to hear from you." 

Joe Okon writes: "My son Alex 
celebrated his bar mitzvah in Jan¬ 
uary. My sons Benjamin and Ezra 
will be graduating this spring 
from Staples H.S. in Westport, 
Conn. I'll be focusing increased 
attention on developing a new 
charitable organization. Our 
Extended Families, for the 
strengthening and resurgence of 
extended families in our society." 

Jeffrey H. Schwartz (writing 
in the third person) "has been a 
professor of physical anthropolo¬ 
gy at the University of Pittsburgh 
for more than 30 years. His wife, 
poet Lynn Emanuel, is a profes¬ 
sor in the English department. 

For almost 10 years, Jeff led a col¬ 
laboration on the first study of 
virtually the entire human fossil 
record, which resulted in three 
volumes ( The Human Fossil 
Record) that present descriptions 
and photographs of all speci¬ 
mens as well as separate sections 
on their interpretation. This year, 
Jeff published an updated and 
revised edition of his first book. 
The Red Ape: Orangutans and 
Human Origins and submitted a 
revised second edition of his text¬ 
book, Skeleton Keys: An Introduc¬ 
tion to Human Skeletal Morphology, 
Development, and Analysis. 

"As the forensic anthropologist 
for Allegheny County, Pa., he was 
approached a few years ago by 
Mount Vernon's executive direc¬ 
tor to reconstruct George Wash¬ 
ington at three ages: 19, 45 and 
57. The three life-sized Washing¬ 
tons will be the centerpieces of a 
new education center at Mount 
Vernon that will open in October. 
In an article published in the Feb¬ 
ruary 2006 issue of Scientific 
American, Jeff explains how he 
combined computer technology 
(by scanning and comparing the 
three- and two-dimensional rep¬ 
resentations of Washington) with 
art and history to produce the 
three digital images that were 
translated into life-size models 
and that were then converted into 
clay representations." 

Paul Auster recently pub¬ 
lished a new novel. The Brooklyn 
Follies. Paul's "definitive web¬ 
site" is at www.paulauster.com. 
He was the subject of a profile in 
the January 13 issue of Entertain¬ 
ment Weekly, which named him 
"a true Brooklyn character" and 
reported that February 27 — 
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Paul's birthday — would be Paul 
Auster Day in Brooklyn by 
decree of the Brooklyn borough 
president. [See cover story.] 

Tom Rescigno, with col¬ 
leagues at Berkeley Lab's Chemi¬ 
cal Sciences Division, published a 
paper in the December 16 issue 
of Science on the first quantum 
mechanical solution of a system 
with four charged particles. 

Imagining America: Icons of 
20th Century American Art, the 
latest documentary produced 
and directed by Hart Perry, 
aired on PBS on December 28 
and received a nice review in 
The New York Times. As 
announced on Hart's website: 
"By providing context and per¬ 
spective on the dialogue that is 
continuously taking place 
[among] artists, critics and soci¬ 
ety as a whole. Imagining Ameri¬ 
ca will give a broad-based audi¬ 
ence a better understanding of 
why conflicts over the definition 
of art are an ongoing process 
that is intrinsic to a democratic 
society by tracing the spirited 
discourse of ideas that have con¬ 
tributed to the formation of 
America's cultural identity." 

I asked Hart if his Columbia 
education influenced the film; he 
replied: "I started the film 
because I studied with Meyer 
Schapiro '24 at Columbia, who 
inspired a life-long passion for art 
as well as encouraging me to 
major in art history. The executive 
producer of Imagining America, 
Karl Katz (former director of the 
Jewish Museum) also studied 
with Meyer and was deeply 
influenced by him." 

Rick Prouser writes: "I've hit 
the 14-year mark at Oregon 
Mutual Insurance Co. (McMin¬ 
nville, Ore., 35 miles from Port¬ 
land) where I'm v.p. of informa¬ 
tion systems. Oregon Mutual is 
a medium-sized regional insurer, 
and working here has been 
enjoyable (and a real change of 
pace from the 20 years I spent at 
The Travelers in Hartford). My 
wife, Nancy, has developed and 
is directing a program at Oregon 
Health and Sciences University 
teaching clinicians a standard¬ 
ized (and better) breast examina¬ 
tion procedure. My son, Seth, 
recently completed his M.S. in 
criminal justice administration 
at Portland State and will be get¬ 
ting married this month. My 
daughter, Rachel, graduated 
magna cum laude (ah, the 
power of the recessive gene) 
from Washington College of Law 
at American University and lives 
in Seattle. 

"I have seen Bill Sleeper (and 
various of his four children and 
four grandchildren) somewhat 
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regularly through the years. I 
also had the great pleasure of 
getting together with former 
Connecticut neighbor Mike 
Schnipper and his family in 
Washington, D.C., last spring 
when we were both in town for 
our children's graduations. 

"My body has held together 
well enough that I run regularly. 
I've done several marathons 
during the past 20 years, the 
most recent of which was the 
Boston Marathon, which I ran 
with my daughter. I've also par¬ 
ticipated in several 'Hood to 
Coast' relays, a race that starts 
on Mount Hood, ends 195 miles 
away at the Pacific coast and 
involves 1,000 teams of 12 run¬ 
ners. I play golf with some regu¬ 
larity and have improved from 
horrible to almost mediocre. My 
bridge playing has been infre¬ 
quent, though my 89-year-old 
father-in-law, formerly a very 
good player and still fairly 
sound, now lives in Portland, 
and we've been playing club 
games from time to time. 

"For the past few years, my 
son and I have been season ticket 
holders for University of Oregon 
football. While the marching 
band is far below the standard of 
the Cleverest Band in the World, 

I admit that the football itself 
may be a bit stronger than I'd 
previously watched." 

Two members of the Class of 
2010 admitted early decision are 
legacies of our class: Billy 
Organek and Abby Oberman. 
Manny Organek told me that 
Billy "is very excited and, in 
fact, chose to make an early 
decision application at Columbia 
after spending the summer at 
the Harvard Secondary School 
Student Program." 

Abby has wanted to attend 
the College since she was 7, 
when she joined me for part of 
our 25th reunion and fell in love 
with the campus. Her interest in 
attending grew stronger through 
the years as she learned more 
about the challenges and oppor¬ 
tunities of a Columbia educa¬ 
tion. Abby, too, is very excited 
about her acceptance. For me, 
this is a news item that I have 
long hoped to be able to report: I 
am very proud to add "P'10" 
after my "CC'69." 

These days, this column is 
essentially the result of class¬ 
mates responding to my e-mails 
soliciting news. But I do not have 
e-mail addresses for most of you, 
and I've almost exhausted the list 
I have. Prompted by the current 
column, today would be the best 
time for you to e-mail me your 
news or your reminiscences of 
our College days. 
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Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., 
Apt. 9A 

New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


Emanuel Ax, musician extraor¬ 
dinaire, performed recently at 
Carnegie Hall. His recital fea¬ 
tured pieces from Brahms, Liszt 
and Chopin and was devoted to 
an exploration of the "ballade." 
(Sorry, guys, you'll have to look 
this one up yourself. I consulted 
my Music Hum notes and my 
last scribbling had something to 
do with polyphony.) In any 
event. The New York Times 
review was glowing: "... Mr 
Ax's shapely, tempestuous 
accounts were never less than 
spellbinding." 


for the city on the Oakland 
waterfront. Bob's goal is to make 
this traditionally elite sport more 
diverse and financially accessi¬ 
ble. Way to go. Bob! 

Ron Szumilas provided this 
update: "Things haven't 
changed much in Houston. 
Halfway through my 35th 
school year, things seem to be 
moving smoothly in the Stafford 
(Texas) H.S. system. My fresh¬ 
men football season is over, our 
freshmen boys' basketball team 
is reveling in a successful 8-3 
start to the season with aspira¬ 
tions for a district champi¬ 
onship, and right around the 
corner is my third season as 
head coach of the varsity base¬ 
ball team. With a full-time 
teaching schedule, there is not 


Bob Kidd ’70 recently was featured in the San Francisco 
Chronicle for his efforts in promoting rowing to inner city 
high school kids in Oakland, Calif. 


As for theater, A1 Bergeret 
continues his love affair with 
Gilbert and Sullivan. He leads 
the New York G&S players and 
always is engaged in a produc¬ 
tion, whether it is at a presti¬ 
gious New York City venue or at 
a local high school. The perfor¬ 
mances are first-rate. 

Turning to the world of dance, 
there is my roomie from 430 
Hartley, Jack Probolus. As neo¬ 
phyte empty nesters. Jack and 
his wife, Susan, had too much 
time on their hands. Jack 
reports, "To occupy our evening 
hours, Susan and I took a salsa 
dance class in Cambridge. Lots 
of Harvard Square 20-something 
urbanites with all the moves. We 
were definitely out of place! I 
was so rhythmically challenged 
that the instructor gave me a 
personal mini session during the 
class. I endured the embarrass¬ 
ment and managed to get in 
synch with the beat for a few 
nanoseconds!" Jack's son, 
Nicholas, is learning the culi¬ 
nary arts at Johnson & Wales in 
Providence while his daughter, 
Alison, attends Endicott College 
in Beverly, Mass. Career-wise. 
Jack devotes his efforts to his bio 
tech start-up while Susan teach¬ 
es middle school Spanish. 

Jack's rowing compatriot. Bob 
Kidd, also is in the news. Bob 
recently was featured in the San 
Francisco Chronicle for his efforts 
in promoting rowing to inner 
city high school kids in Oakland, 
Calif. Bob is president of the Jack 
London Aquatic Center's board 
of directors — a nonprofit 
agency — that runs a boathouse 


much time for R&R. 

"I am a grandfather for the 
third time, and my stepson 
recently was married in 
Mauldin, S.C. The family keeps 
getting bigger. Not much of a 
repertoire, but my life is com¬ 
plete, and I hope that I am mak¬ 
ing an impact on the lives of the 
young people whom I am teach¬ 
ing in the classroom and in ath¬ 
letics. I'm anxious to hear from 
friends and teammates from the 
glorious years at CU." Ron can 
be reached at ronszumilas@ 
sbcglobal.net. 

Ron Johnson is the managing 
director of Impact Corporate 
Financial Group in New Jersey. 
He writes: "My partner and I 
started a small, private invest¬ 
ment bank several years ago. We 
specialize in advising and assist¬ 
ing companies less than $25-30 
MM in revenue in their efforts to 
sell their businesses. It has been 
hard work but is exciting. 

"I am on my second set of 
kids in college with two in and 
one to go. Until the last couple of 
years, I had been active in youth 
sports and remain remarkably 
intact physically and mentally 
despite having to convince the 
parents of 5-year-olds that pro 
scouts are not watching. I look 
forward to seeing everyone and 
promise to make a Lions game 
or two this fall." 

And with Ron returning to the 
bosom of Baker Field this fall 
along with a new football coach 
who looks, sounds and talks like 
a real coach, our worries may 
well be on the fly. Till then, stay 
well and Go Lions! 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
td2i65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 

DEVELOPMENT Patrick O'Connell 
po 2 i 0 i@columbia.edu 
212-870-2792 
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Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


We had a reunion committee meet¬ 
ing on January 10 in which I par¬ 
ticipated by teleconference. You, 
too, might want to get involved. 

Reunion is looking great, so 
mark your calendars for June 
8-11. On Thursday evening, there 
will be a reception at Bloomberg 
News' headquarters in Times 
Square and tickets will be avail¬ 
able to select Broadway shows. 
On Friday evening, we'll have 
cocktails at Greg Wyatt's sculp¬ 
ture studio in the crypt under St. 
John the Divine, followed by din¬ 
ner at Casa Italiana a few blocks 
up Amsterdam Avenue. Satur¬ 
day's class dinner is scheduled to 
be held at the New-York Histori¬ 
cal Society. Earlier Saturday, there 
will be events on campus and at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Museum of Modem Art, 
and a discussion Saturday after¬ 
noon, first with a panel of class¬ 
mates and their child(ren), 
Columbia students or young 
alumni about what's the same 
and what's different at Columbia, 
and then a group discussion of 
spring '68 and how it affected us. 

John Borek writes: "The mem¬ 
ories are important and underval¬ 
ued. I believe that even though 
we were freshmen and (at least 
me) naive to an unimaginable 
degree, we each carry a utopian 
ideal within us fostered by that 
spring [1968] semester. We don't 
have to be professional rebels or 
lifelong civil rights workers to 
have subtly and perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously arranged parts of our 
lives around our observations. 
None of us came to Columbia to 
demonstrate; few came to be 
political activists. Yet I can't help 
thinking how it did change us." 

By the time you read this, we 
will have had a pre-reunion Chi¬ 
nese New Year dinner on Febru¬ 
ary 12 at the Shanghai Pavilion in 
Manhattan, arranged by Richard 
Hsia. You've heard of participa¬ 
tory democracy? As I write this, I 
am experiencing anticipatory 
delectability. 

Now, to Class Notes: 

Ron Bass: "As part of the 
Swift Ink reading series, on 
November 28,1 read from my 
Columbia '68 novel Origins of the 
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Counter Enlightenment at Swift 
Hibernian Tavern in the East 
Village. Also, my short story The 
Varieties of Orgasmic Experience 
(www.eroticauthorsassociation. 
com/html/bass.html) was the 
first piece of featured fiction on 
the Erotic Authors Association 
website. 

"Please note that although this 
is a 'serious' work of fiction — 
some of you will have picked up 
the allusion to William James in 
the story title — it does contain a 
relatively small amount of mater¬ 
ial of a sexually explicit nature, 
so reader beware. And while 
we're on the topic of warnings, 
please also be advised that the 
discussion by Dr. Lisa Coverdale, 
the story's protagonist, of what 
constitutes bad parenting might 
potentially be offensive to some 
parents. But what else would one 
expect from Coverdale, childless 
author of the bestselling book 
Twelve Steps for Tots? (Neither this 
discussion of bad parenting, nor 
the story as a whole, involves 
sexual activity of children.)" 
(Your class correspondent hasn't 
visited the website.) 

George Quintero writes from 
Venezuela: "I believe it is time I 
made it to a class reunion." He 
wants to get in touch with, 
among others, Hal Northcott and 
Eli Shapiro '70E. Here's what he 
had to say: "President of Corre- 
dores Intemacionales Asociados, 
'CORINA' C.A., since 1985. Born 
in Philadelphia in December 
1950,1 moved to Maracaibo in 
1954 when my parents completed 
their medical studies. Majored in 
economics at the College. After 
one year of graduate studies in 
inter-American affairs, I returned 
to Venezuela and became assis¬ 
tant to the marketing v.p. of 
Industrias Jatu, S.A., maker of 
Arrow Shirts. Six years later, I 
began my career in insurance in 
Corredores Intemacionales Aso¬ 
ciados and, with the exception of 
a three-year period, have been 
with the company since then. 

"I am the U.S. consular agent 
in Maracaibo, member and past 
president of the Maracaibo Con¬ 
sular Corps, past president of 
the Centro Venezolano-Ameri- 
cano del Zulia and v.p. of the 
board of Escuela Bella Vista. I 
have served as chairman of 
VenAmCham's Zulia committee, 
president of the Association of 
Graduates of North American 
Universities and as treasurer of 
the Association of Friends of the 
Victims of Huntington's Disease. 
I received the order 'Relampago 
de Catatumbo' in its only class 
and the 'Orden Ciudad de Mara¬ 
caibo' in its first class. 

"I am married to Eugenia 


Padron and have five children: 
Jorge Alberto, Juan Atilio, Emily 
Cristine, George Wi ll i am and 
Camille Marie." 

Art Smith: "Within weeks of 
finally sending the last under¬ 
graduate tuition check for my 
two sons, they are discovering 
graduate school. Fortunately, Jeff 
discovered and has been accept¬ 
ed by SIPA for an M.P.A. degree 
in environmental science and 
public policy. Same field and 
now turf as his dad. Based in 
Chicago, I am senior v.p. and 
environmental counsel with 
NiSource, which is a Fortune 500 
energy company and the third- 
largest natural gas delivery com¬ 
pany in the United States. I am 
involved with the CU Global 
Roundtable on Climate Change 
and Center for Environmental 
Research and Conservation, so 
Jeff adds to the reasons for visit¬ 
ing NYC." 

During a reunion committee 
conference call, the subject of Sha 
Na Na arose. Yes, they are still 
performing (www.shanana.com), 
with two original members 
remaining: Don York and Jocko 
Marcellino '72.1 contacted a resi¬ 
dent expert, Alan Cooper: "By a 
quirk of fate, I was one of only 
two members of the Class of '71 
in the original Sha Na Na, along 
with Don York. The other 
Columbia members of the group 
(all but one of the originals) were 
either '70 or '72.1 am in the 
Woodstock movie, as lead singer 
of the 52-second version of 'At 
the Hop' that somehow made 
the cut. Legend has it that the 
director was under pressure to 
shorten the movie, and that he 
was set to cut Sha Na Na alto¬ 
gether, but supposedly the audi¬ 
ence response to our clip in test 
screenings was so enthusiastic 
that he had to leave us in. 

"I've long wondered what 
became of the raw footage that 
was taken for the film. Every 
band's performance was filmed 
and recorded from start to finish. 
Jimi Hendrix's complete Wood- 


appointed to the Elaine Ravich 
Chair in Jewish Studies at JTS. 
More importantly, I have the 
pleasure of taking the kids out 
for lunch or dinner from time to 
time. Our daughter, Talya '05 
Barnard, graduated summa cum 
laude and writes copy for a com¬ 
mercial website while she tries to 
figure out what comes next. She 
lives in a fifth-floor walk-up in 
West Harlem with two girls, very 
convenient to Morningside and 
to the Fairway underneath the 
West Side Highway at 133rd 
Street. Our son, Jesse '08, is 
majoring in poli sci with a spe¬ 
cialization in Latin America. One 
of his pals and dormmates is 
Amy Shaw '08, daughter of our 
redoubtable class correspondent." 

I must tell you that I regularly 
expunge the gracious compli¬ 
ments that classmates sometimes 
append to items they submit for 
eNews and/or CCT Class Notes. 
However, I kept "redoubtable" 
because I'm sure some of you 
will take it to imply that you can 
doubt me again and again. 
"Redoubtable" is a trick word 
that works sort of opposite to the 
complimentary-sounding "ful¬ 
some praise" (itself fulsome 
praise), a phrase taught to me by 
Bob Fuhrman one spring day in 
front of Furnald. 

Remember, news gets to you 
faster by '71C eNews. If you're a 
classmate and not receiving it, 
send me your name and e-mail 
address. See you at reunion. 


Paul S. Appelbaum 

NYS Psychiatric Institute 
1051 Riverside Dr. 

New York, NY 10032 
pappell@aol.com 

Gene Ross is in Iraq as a com¬ 
bat theater consultant in oto¬ 
laryngology to the surgeon gen¬ 
eral. He's been good enough to 
put me on the distribution list 
for his e-mails so that I can 
share them with you. Gene 
describes his hospital as "JFK 



Steve Hirschfeld ’72 is an FDA medical officer whose 
expertise includes cancer treatments. 


stock performance was issued on 
a CD separately from the film 
soundtrack — not that I'm sug¬ 
gesting that Sha Na Na merits 
the same treatment as Hendrix. 
But for all I know, there's more of 
the original Sha Na Na out there 
somewhere on film. 

"I teach at the Jewish Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary and Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, so I'm 'in the 
neighborhood.' This year, I was 


Airport, Day's Inn and 
M.A.S.H. all rolled into one." 
The day before his most recent 
note, "another Alarm Red hit 
and ... the helicopters started 
bringing in the mass casualties 
from our base ... A preponder¬ 
ance of the casualties were prin¬ 
cipally otologic, with severe 
inner ear damage that we'll be 
sorting through for a while ... 
An Iraqi had a teabag-sized 


piece of sheet metal that pierced 
through his cheek that I had to 
retrieve from the middle of his 
face, and he had another one 
penetrate his forehead into his 
brain that the neurosurgeons 
took care of. 

"Believe it or not, he's going 
to be fine ... I recently heard that 
we have another pulse of admis¬ 
sions from another part of the 
country coming to the ER now. 
There's a war going on here. 
Believe me." More of Gene's 
experiences will be featured in 
subsequent columns. 

Some of you may have seen 
Steve Hirschfeld quoted in a 
recent New York Times story 
about the disappointing progress 
of treatment advances for cancer. 
"There are all these myths hav¬ 
ing to do with cancer drugs, 
such as that they're targeted, 
when in fact all they have multi¬ 
ple targets. Also that they're 
nontoxic, when in fact the latest 
ones have side effects. And that 
they're cures, when they are 
not." Steve is an FDA medical 
officer whose expertise includes 
cancer treatments. 

Any of you who worked on 
the Columbia Review might want 
to be in touch with Les Gottes- 
man '68 (lesgot@comcast.net), 
who's putting together a reunion 
for March 10-11. 


Barry Etra 

1256 Edmund Park Dr. 
NE 

Atlanta, GA 30306 
betra@aeroplastics.com 

Greetings, y'all, from the Empire 
State of the South (no, really). Life 
proceeds, curiouser and curiouser. 

Congratulations to Don Jack- 
son, whose progeny, Tate, was 
admitted early decision to the 
College. 

Larry Miller checks in from 
Great Neck, N.Y., where he 
enjoys (most of the time) the 
practice of pediatrics. Larry has 
been on his own for a couple of 
years with an office in East 
Meadow, N.Y. His wife, Olivia, 
has a part-time psychotherapy 
practice but has been battling 
scleroderma, a disease about 
which relatively little is known. 
Larry asks that anyone who's 
interested in learning more 
about the Scleroderma Research 
Foundation contact him at 
larvym@aol.com. His eldest 
daughter, Darya, graduated 
from Maryland cum laude and 
is studying social work at 
Hunter College, while the 
"baby," Juliette, is a freshman in 
high school. 

Hope to hear from more of you! 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


If you have fond memories of the 
Morningside Heights of yester¬ 
year that you have always want¬ 
ed to share with your wife and 
kids, you had better hustle back 
for a last look. Not only is the 
campus looking well groomed 
and more "Ivy," but the neigh¬ 
borhood is changing. Already we 
have seen four "high rises" 

(12-20 stories) arise between 
107th and 113th Streets (replacing 
two-story structures). Now two 
more real high rises (31 and 37 
stories) are under construction at 
100th Street — and it looks like 
another could start soon at 109th! 

With the addition of all of 
these apartments priced at more 
than $1 million (and up to $4 mil¬ 
lion!), the character of the neigh¬ 
borhood is gradually transform¬ 
ing. It is great news for Columbia, 
but many miss the "good old 
days" of the cheap shot at the 
Marlin Bar, the 2 a.m. greasy 
burger at Duke's and the "2 for 
1" Thursday's at CDR. Chalk up 
another one for "progress" and 
another loss for "nostalgia." Per¬ 
haps we'll have a late spring get- 
together to share with our fami¬ 
lies our memories of the past and 
to celebrate the future. 

The biggest event in New 
York during the holiday season 
was the transit strike. Like most 
New Yorkers, I was glued to the 
news channels to find out the 
latest in the negotiations. Unlike 
most New Yorkers, I realized I 
was witnessing a battle of two 
Columbians. In a redux of the 
negotiations a few years ago, 
this year's fight pitted Arthur 
Schwartz (lead attorney for the 
transit workers) against Gary 
Dallaverson '75 (chief negotiator 
for the MTA). 

During a slow moment, while 
watching the negotiations on the 
eve of the strike, I flipped the 
channel to ABC's special on the 
health insurance crisis. After just 
having watched two friends at 
the center of one big news event, 
I was surprised to see Sherry 
Gliad as the featured expert on 
health insurance. To most of the 
world. Sherry is known as the 
head of health policy manage¬ 
ment at the Mailman School of 
Public Health. To some of us. 
Sherry is better known as 
Richard Briffault's wife. 

After contacting Richard, I 
learned that he has completed his 
stint as associate dean of the Law 
School and returned to teaching 
law. As it happens, Richard 
already has slipped off on (anoth¬ 


er) sabbatical — this time to 
Princeton's Program in Law and 
Public Affairs. While he is there, 
he is working on a book on cam¬ 
paign finance legislation. (Per¬ 
haps he could include a few inter¬ 
esting "how to" ideas from Abbe 
Lowell's client. Jack Abramoff.) 

A press release reached my 
mailbag revealing that Dr. Joe 
Barone had made another career 
change. After more than 20 years 
in the pharmaceutical industry 
with many of the major compa¬ 
nies (most recently Daiichi Med¬ 
ical Research), Joe moved to 
Solvay Pharmaceuticals, a Geor¬ 
gia-based subsidiary of a Bel¬ 
gium company. Joe will head up 
the drug safety unit, monitoring 
the "post-marketing adverse 
event collection" of its drugs. 

Erwin Mermelstein's eldest, 
Rebecca '01, clerks for a federal 
judge in Brooklyn. Jake '03 is a 
second-year law student at Har- 


ton Award. A number of class¬ 
mates and their families and 
friends attended to celebrate. 
Stephen Jacobs and Nancy 
Walker sat with Bob Schneider 
and Bob Katz. Ira Malin and 
Janet Serle sat with Gene Davis 
and Gene's family members, 
wife, Stacey, and children, Jordan 
'05 and Kylie '07.1 was lucky to 
share a table with Neil Selinger 
and his Columbia family: Han¬ 
nah '02, Howard Kling '06, 
Alexander Balman '07, Raquel 
Aragon '02 and Susan Scheffler 
'07 Barnard. 

For the last few months, Neil 
has been looking forward to hav¬ 
ing a life again "after World¬ 
Com." He spent most of the last 
three years representing the New 
York City Pension Funds (the 
retirement funds for employees 
of the City of New York and one 
of the largest public pension plan 
systems in the United States) in a 


Penn’s Dental Medical Alumni Association honored Dr. 
Anna Kornbrot ’75 with the 2004 Alumni Award of Merit. 


vard. Joe is a junior at the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester, and, claims 
Erwin, "promises not to go to 
law school." Despite the success¬ 
es of his three older children, 
Erwin seems most excited about 
his youngest child's achievement: 
"Thanksgiving morning marked 
a milestone — Josh became a bar 
mitzvah." To all four kids — and 
their parents — all we can add is 
"mazel tov!" 

It is always an exciting 
moment to announce the addi¬ 
tion of new "extended class¬ 
mates" (i.e., children of class¬ 
mates who have joined our 
Columbia family). I am pleased 
to announce that Andrew Colvin 
(son of Geoffrey Colvin and his 
wife, Marcia) and Sarah Soffes 
(daughter of the late Eliot Soffes 
and his wife, Diane Goldkopf) 
were accepted early admission to 
the Class of 2010.1 think another 
"mazel tov" is in order! 

There you have it. From faces 
in the news to faces in the Fresh¬ 
man Face Book. If you have an 
update on a face in our Freshman 
Face Book, send it in! 



Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073 


rcnl6@columbia.edu 


As reported in the January issue, 
November 17 was a festive 
evening for Lisa and Richard 
Witten, as Richard was honored 
with the 2005 Alexander Hamil- 


securities fraud lawsuit stem¬ 
ming from the collapse of World¬ 
Com. The case recently was set¬ 
tled for approximately $79 
million. Neil is proud that the 
amount recovered for the NYC 
funds by his firm is the largest 
percentage of damages obtained 
in any of the scores of World- 
Com-related cases settled to date, 
including the mega-class action 
settled earlier this year. 

In addition to representing the 
NYC funds, Neil was appointed 
by the federal judge before 
whom the WorldCom cases were 
pending to act as liaison counsel, 
responsible for coordinating pre¬ 
trial proceedings in more than 70 
actions brought by institutional 
investors who suffered losses on 
their investments in WorldCom. 

As I was driving home from 
the Hamilton banquet, I heard 
radio reports about the Terrell 
Owens arbitration hearings in 
my hometown, Philadelphia, and 
I wondered if Jeff Kessler was 
there. I did not need to wait long 
to know — when I saw the news, 
there was Jeff, representing T.O. 
and the players union. I wrote to 
Jeff and learned that he had 
planned to attend the Hamilton 
Dinner. However, the hearings 
continued well into the evening 
(and the decision ultimately was 
not announced until the next 
week), so Jeff was stuck in the 
Philly Airport Marriott while 
some of us were wining and din¬ 
ing in Low Library! Jeff says the 
original arbitration ruling "reads 
like the Dred Scott decision of 


sports arbitration." And he goes 
on to say, "I am not sure that the 
Eagles have helped the team 
through their actions, unless they 
wanted to lose virtually every 
game." (Of course, the Eagles 
had a miserable season end.) 

The University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia Dental Medical Alumni 
Association honored Dr. Anna 
Kornbrot with its 2004 Alumni 
Award of Merit. The award was 
conferred at the All-Alumni 
Reunion Luncheon, held in May 
2004. Anna earned her D.M.D 
from Penn Dental Medicine in 
1979 and was the first woman to 
complete a residency in oral and 
maxillofacial surgery at the 
school in 1982. Since 1982, Anna 
has been a member of the Penn 
Dental Medicine faculty, sharing 
her skills and knowledge as a 
clinical assistant professor of 
oral and maxillofacial surgery. In 
addition to her private practice, 
Anna is a clinical instructor at 
Thomas Jefferson University 
Hospital. Her other administra¬ 
tive appointments have included 
assistant chief of oral and max¬ 
illofacial surgery at the Graduate 
Hospital from 1983-93 and co¬ 
director of the Graduate Hospi¬ 
tal Temporomandibular Joint 
Service from 1987-93. Anna is a 
diplomate of the American 
Board of Oral and Maxillofacial 
Surgery as well as of the Ameri¬ 
can College of Oral and Maxillo¬ 
facial Surgeons. She also was the 
2003-04 president of the Penn 
Dental Medicine Alumni Society. 

Robert Reilly received the 
American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants' "BV [Busi¬ 
ness Valuation] Volunteer of the 
Year Award" at the 2005 
AICPA/ASA (American Society 
of Appraisers) National Business 
Valuation Conference in Las 
Vegas in November. Robert is 
managing director of Willamette 
Management Associates, Chicago. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

events Sabrena Gant 
scg2l03@columbia.edu 
212-870-2769 

development Arik Thormahlen 
at2243@columbia.edu 
212-870-2249 



Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing and 
Rhetoric 

Stanford University 
450 Serra Mall 
Building 460, Room 223C 
Stanford, CA 94305-2085 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Sam Teichman graduated from 
P&S in 1980 and specialized in 
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cardiology at Albert Einstein, 
where he learned to love clinical 
research. He moved to California 
in 1986 to work for Genentech 
and has been there since. He con¬ 
sults in international clinical 
research and drug development 
for biotechnology firms. "I like to 
think that I couple good science 
with good business," he says. "I 
am happily remarried with three 
kids, ages 10,12 and 14.1 miss 


New York City, but San Francisco 
really doesn't suck at all." He 
was prompted to write by a 
notice in the November CCT that 
a Stuyvesant H.S. friend, Amy 
Friedman '77 Barnard, married 
someone from C'78. "My best to 
them both. Go Stuyvesant- 
Columbians! My best also to 
George Fulton, Domingo Nunez 
and all the rest. See you at the 
reunion, maybe?" 

Robert Herbert earned an 
M.D. from P&S, practiced anes¬ 
thesiology for a dozen years, 
then went to law and business 
school in California. He is a 
medical malpractice defense 
lawyer for a firm in San Jose, 
although he lives in Florida. "I 
have a wife who is a physician 
and also a 10-year-old son. After 
Hurricane Wilma passed 
through a few weeks ago," he 
says, "my credentials meant 
nothing. It would have been 
much more valuable to have 
training in roofing, auto body 
repair and horticulture, since my 
roof blew off, my car was 
smashed and I lost almost every 
tree on my property. There are 
backups of months for getting 
anything repaired, so you need 
to fix everything yourself. Once 
again. I'm learning by doing." 

Tom Schwarz will live in 
Washington, D.C., for the first 
half of 2006 as a public policy 
scholar at the Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars. 
He's working on two books, a 
biography of former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and a 
short history of the Cold War. 
When he's not on sabbatical, Tom 
is a history professor at Vander¬ 
bilt, although he commutes 
between Nashville and Wilming¬ 
ton, N.C., where his wife, Amy, is 
a professor. He has three daugh¬ 
ters; the oldest is 14 and says she 
wants to go to NYU. ("I'm work¬ 
ing on changing that.") He tries 
to keep in touch with John 
Sesek, Kevin Koplin and Guy 
Reed, as well as Erik Eriksson '74 
and Barnard classmate Beth 


Hughes. "I have two new con¬ 
nections to Columbia, in that the 
daughter of my late brother's 
best friend, as well as the son of 
my first doctoral student, are in 
the freshman class. It doesn't 
seem like 30 years." 

Kevin Berry of the Cozen 
O'Connor law firm was elected 
to a third term as chair of the 
Burn Foundation, a Philadel¬ 
phia-based nonprofit organiza¬ 


tion established in 1973 to edu¬ 
cate families, emergency 
workers and the medical com¬ 
munity about burn prevention 
and care while providing burn 
survivors and their families sup¬ 
port and recovery assistance. 
Kevin has more than 25 years of 
legal experience practicing in 
commercial and business litiga¬ 
tion and has tried more than 140 
civil matters to jury verdict. He 
was selected a "Pennsylvania 
Super Lawyer" by his peers. 

I'm already getting details 
about Reunion Weekend 2006. 

To kick things off on Thursday, 
June 8, Stephen Davis will host 
a cocktail party in Times Square 
before a night of theater. On Fri¬ 
day evening, the class will have 
a reception with music in Low 
Library. On Saturday, '76ers 
have a lunchtime clambake and 
barbecue on South Lawn, 
evening cocktails in the Hamil¬ 
ton Hall lobby and dinner under 
a tent on the Van Am Quad. All 
this is in addition to general 
reunion events including muse¬ 
um visits, "back to school" 
events, a wine tasting, a dance, 
and even an all-day "Camp 
Columbia" on Saturday for our 
kids. I'll be there and I hope to 
see a lot of you there too. 


David Gorman 
111 Regal Dr. 

DeKalb, IL 60115 
dgorman@niu.edu 

Blowing the lid off the sleepy 
world of fiction publishing is 
Kenin Spivak, whose debut 
novel (co-authored with Julie 
Chrystyn), The Karasik Conspiracy: 
A Prescription for Terrorism, has 
been published by Phoenix 
Books. Kenin earned an M.B.A. 
and a law degree from Columbia 
before splitting for the West 
Coast; he lives in Los Angeles, 
where he is CEO of Telemac as 
well as Spivak Management. 

Near the other end of the pub¬ 
lishing spectrum is Harry Bauld, 


who reports in a hilarious piece in 
the "College Walk" section of the 
fall 2005 Columbia that his book. 
On Writing the College Application 
Essay: The Key to Acceptance at the 
College of Your Choice, had a sales 
rank of 1,723 on Amazon in 
August. He discovered this while 
trying to buy used copies of Lit 
Hum books for his daughter, 
Lizzy '09; he learned further that 
his sales rank was way, way 
ahead of the editions he checked 
of The Iliad, The Odyssey, King Lear, 
Don Quixote and Pride and Preju¬ 
dice. Harry reports that Lizzy calls 
him to say things such as, "Dad, I 
can't talk now, I have to go to La 
Boheme at the Met; I have a paper 
to write for Music Hum." Proba¬ 
bly only slightly less busy, Harry 
is English department chair at the 
Putney School (Vermont), and has 
another daughter (ninth-grader 
Molly) as well as an 11-month-old 
son, "Xabier, who instructs us 
all." 

And speaking of Quixote, I 
was pleased to hear from a 
teacher remembered fondly by 
many in our class, Karl-Ludwig 
Selig, who reported that in 
November he attended a lecture 
by Michael Oren on "The Mid¬ 
dle East and the Making of the 
United States, 1776 to 1815," in 
the Rotunda at Low Library. The 
program that Professor Selig 
sent to me indicates that after 
earning a master's at SIPA in 
1978 and a doctorate at Prince¬ 
ton in 1986, Michael served in 
the Israeli military and later 
became a government adviser 
and a widely published author 
on history and politics. He lives 
in Jerusalem with his wife and 
three children and is a senior fel¬ 
low at the Shalem Center. To me, 
the coolest thing was that after 
his lecture, Michael had lunch 
with President Lee C. Bollinger, 
Dean Austin Quigley and Pro¬ 
fessor Selig. If there is something 
more to which you could aspire 
in life, I can't think of it. 

Congrats to members of the 
Class of 2010 admitted early, and 
to their parents: Marissa and 
Lawrence Levitan and Holly and 
David Stanton. 


Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
■Ail New Haven, CT 06511 
mnemerson@snet.net 

You know we love the first-time 
long timers out there, and here 
are some good ones. 

Christopher J. Allen writes, "I 
faithfully read the Class of '78 
columns in Columbia College Today 
but have never written in. ... I 
graduated in 1978 but entered 


Kevin Berry ’76, an attorney, was elected to a third term as 
chair of the Burn Foundation, a Philadelphia nonprofit. 



with the Class of 1977; I took a 
semester off in my sophomore 
year to travel. I live in Bingham¬ 
ton, N.Y., and have a wife, Mary, 
and three boys, Christopher Jr. 
(18), Michael (16) and James (11). 
They are doing great at school; I 
think the oldest one is consider¬ 
ing law school and the middle 
one medical school. 

"I am a New York-licensed vet¬ 
erinarian and attorney. I own a 
veterinary practice, the Southern 
New York Veterinary Center in 
Binghamton, and have a law 
practice devoted exclusively to 
assisting veterinarians with part¬ 
nership, malpractice defense, 
licensing and practice acquisition 
and sale-related issues. I also sub¬ 
divide and market real estate in 
New Mexico, which allows me to 
pursue hiking, one of my favorite 
hobbies. I especially love hiking 
in the Organ Mountains and Gila 
wilderness when I am in New 
Mexico on business. My other 
hobby is collecting '60s muscle 
cars. This hobby has worked out 
well, as I bought most of my 
vehicles years ago and the prices 
have soared. A Plymouth 'Cuda 
convertible similar to the one I 
bought in 2002 was on the cover 
of The Wall Street Journal as a col¬ 
lectible a few months ago. This 
sort of muscle car media expo¬ 
sure keeps my wife from freaking 
out too much when I bid at the 
Barreet-Jackson auction each Jan¬ 
uary in Scottsdale. 

"I would love to know if there 
are any other Columbia alumni 
who are into the muscle car 
hobby. I still have the 1968 Ply¬ 
mouth that I used to park on 
Amsterdam Avenue when I com¬ 
muted to school each day from 
my apartment on 93rd Street!" 

As one who has an '85 Citation 
Xll up on blocks in my garage, I 
can identify with Chris. All of 
you with Super Birds, Mustangs 
and Z28s cluttering your back¬ 
yards, let us know. 

A doc who serves in an amaz¬ 
ing way is Francis J. Collini, 
who notes, "I opened a state-of- 
the-art ambulatory surgical cen¬ 
ter in Shavertown, Pa., outside of 
Wilkes-Barre, 2 \ hours west of 
Manhattan. It is devoted to my 
specialty — plastic surgery, cos¬ 
metic and reconstructive — but 
will be multi-specialty in a few 
months. I have two new operat¬ 
ing rooms and five recovery 
rooms. It was designed by my 
wife, Susan. It is a dream come 
true for me and one that I have 
worked hard for the past 16 
years to achieve. 

"From June 10-17,1 will make 
my 10th volunteer medical mis¬ 
sion to Ecuador. For the past nine 
years, I have organized a team of 
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Steven Bargonetti 78, the Music Man 


W hen a 5-year-old 
huddles under 
his bedsheets 
with a recorder 
trying to play by ear the score 
of How The West was won, he 
might be destined for a career 
in music. That turned out to be 
the case with Steven Bargo¬ 
netti 78, who was so inspired 
after seeing the film with his 
parents. 

While he has long since 
given up the recorder, Bar¬ 
gonetti has gone a long way 
with the guitar (which, coinci¬ 
dentally, he has a birthmark of 
on the back of his leg). He has 
performed with big-name 
artists in a variety of genres, 
including Bryan Adams, Garth 
Brooks, Aretha Franklin, Billy 
Joel, Eric Clapton, Queen Lati- 
fah, Kathleen Battle and The 
Temptations. He is the resi¬ 
dent guitarist for Sesame 
Street, has played for Broad¬ 
way shows such as A Chorus 
Line and Cats, has written jin¬ 
gles for corporations from 
McDonald's to Kodak and 
works a repertoire that ranges 
from the electric guitar to the 
mandolin. 

Born in Chicago and raised 
on the Upper West Side of 
Manhattan, Bargonetti began 
his musical career at 5 when 
he took recorder lessons in 
school. He later aspired to play 
the saxophone but was 
swayed from it by his school's 
music teacher, whose motiva¬ 
tion was "to make me his 
prodigious clarinetist in his 
children's chamber group," 
says Bargonetti, who quickly 
tired of the clarinet. 

Years later, however, when 
Bargonetti picked up a guitar 
at his father's friend's house, 
he realized he had a knack 
for the instrument. Quite 
impressed, his father's friend 
awarded him the guitar, 
which jump-started his future 
musical career. 

Armed with his love of 
music, Bargonetti graduated 
from the Bronx H.S. of Science 
and went to the College on 


scholarship to study astro¬ 
physics. "My father, being an 
ex-musician," Bargonetti notes, 
"felt it was in my best interest 
to steer me into something i 
could 'fall back on.'" 

Studying astrophysics did 
not prevent Bargonetti from 
taking advantage of the many 


performance opportunities on 
campus, however. Students at 
Columbia during the late 70s 
may remember seeing Bar¬ 
gonetti perform as a founding 
member of SO WHAT, a jazz- 
fusion group named after a 
popular Miles Davis piece. The 
group performed at the Fur- 
nald Folk Festival in 1976 and 
1977 and at various area 
venues such as The Bottom 
Line, My Father's Place and The 
Village Vanguard, often opening 
for stars such as Spyro Gyra, 
Larry Coryell, Tony Williams and 
Angela Bofill. The group also 
frequented the Cabaret, a per¬ 
forming arts venue in Ferris 
Booth Hall. Bargonetti says that 
some of his best memories are 
of performing at the Cabaret as 
well as other campus spots. "At 
the time, we were a hot item, 


which was evident by the 
panties being thrown on 
stage," Bargonetti says. 

After graduating from the 
College with a computer sci¬ 
ence degree and enough 
courses for a music minor, 
Bargonetti took a recruitment 
job offer from IBM — and 


worked for the company for 
one day. With the realization 
that he could always go back 
to programming computers, 
he instead took a job selling 
magazines via telephone — "a 
job my father cringes at," he 
notes — in order to make 
more time for music auditions, 
interviews and rehearsals. This 
way, Bargonetti was able to 
nail gigs subbing for Broadway 
shows, eventually becoming 
guitarist for singer Lena Horne 
and her show Lena Horne: The 
Lady and Her Music. Through 
that show, he met his wife, Dr. 
Diane Gioia-Bargonetti, one of 
its producers. 

Bargonetti's gig with Lena 
Horne led to a signing with 
Quincy Jones's Qwest record 
label, which issued his self- 
titled solo guitar album, pro¬ 


duced by his wife. Bargonetti 
credits this as an important 
stepping stone in his career. 

Last summer, Bargonetti 
played guitar and mandolin in 
the orchestra for Two Gentle¬ 
men of Verona at Central 
Park's Delacorte Theatre. He 
completed work in the fall as 
music supervisor with the Sec¬ 
ond Stage Theater's critically 
acclaimed A Soldier's Play and 
was a featured guitarist on the 
Oxygen Network's Trisha Year- 
wood Custom Concert. As a 
teacher as well as a performer, 
Bargonetti has offered a series 
of master classes on music, 
guitar and composition at sev¬ 
eral schools and venues, 
including Columbia's Miller 
Theatre, York College, Yale Uni¬ 
versity's Repertory Theatre and 
drama/music departments, 
Merkin Hall at Lincoln Center, 
Culver Academy, The Dalton 
School and Columbia Prepara¬ 
tory School. 

Now, Bargonetti is the fea¬ 
tured guitarist and music in- 
house contractor for the 
Broadway show The Color Pur¬ 
ple. He and his wife also are 
writing music for several com¬ 
mercials, films, theater pro¬ 
ductions and television series. 
In addition, they are collabo¬ 
rating on a new television pro¬ 
gram, Get Healthy, Get Happy 
with Dr. Di, which surveys the 
world of alternative medicine. 
Not only are they co-writing 
the show's music, but as the 
title indicates, Gioia-Bargonetti 
is the star, with Bargonetti act¬ 
ing as interviewer. "The pro¬ 
ducers are determined to 
make my wife the 'Naturo¬ 
pathic Martha Stewart,'" he 
says, "with doses of healing 
music on the side." 

When asked about his 
future plans, Bargonetti says, "I 
will continue to grow in my 
personal quest to always 
improve my musical skills and 
performance presentation as l 
strive to soothe, inspire and 
enlighten through music. I 
believe music is a cosmic gift." 

Maryam Parhizkar '09 
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medical professionals on yearly 
visits to this country. We usually 
consist of about 30 people includ¬ 
ing three surgeons, nurses, anes¬ 
thetists, translators and techni¬ 
cians. We treat underprivileged 
children with cleft lips, cleft 
palates, burns, hand deformities 
and the like free of charge. Typi¬ 
cally, we do 100 surgeries across 
a seven-day period. It is an 
immensely rewarding experience 
that is well worth the effort 
involved. It was formerly called 
"Hands Healing Hearts" but as 
of 2006, the name was changed to 
"Community Caring for Kids." 
We still are in need of surgeons 
and nurses for the June trip, so if 
anyone from the class is interest¬ 
ed or knows someone who may 
be interested, please e-mail me: 
fcollini@collini.com. 

"I could not convince my 18- 
year-old daughter to apply to 
Columbia — she is not a city girl. 
She is at Drew University and 
plays field hockey and softball. 
Maybe my son will get the fever." 

Let us know what special 
things you are doing for your 
50th year celebration, our theme 
for 2006. 


79 


Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., 
Ste 303 


Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Vice chair and co-director of 
sports medicine at Temple Uni¬ 
versity John D. Kelly IV is keep¬ 
ing busy and doing well in his 
orthopedic career, which he loves. 
For those of you who remember 
John, the former football player 
hasn't lost his great sense of 
humor and in his spare time still 
dabbles in stand-up comedy, pro¬ 
viding much of the entertainment 
at hospital functions. As an ortho¬ 
pedic surgeon, John's principal 
focus is working with and treat¬ 
ing patients who have sustained 
sports-related injuries. John is 
happily married to Marie, and 
they have twin daughters, Mary 
and Ann Marie (13). 

Jeff Tolkin '81L reports that 
life is good on Long Island, 
where he and Laurie '79 
Barnard, his wife of 27 years, 
are empty nesters. Their three 
children went to Penn (Michelle 
graduated last year, works in 
marketing and lives in NYC; 
Michael is a junior at Wharton; 
and Josh is a sophomore), but 
they have hopes that one of 
them will continue the family 
tradition at Columbia in gradu¬ 
ate school. During a recent trip 
to the west coast, Jeff caught up 
with Vince McLaughlin '79E, 


who is doing well in the Sacra¬ 
mento area. Jeff spent two years 
practicing law before switching 
to the travel business, which he 
reports has been much more ful¬ 
filling. 

Congratulations to Robert Rie- 
derman — his daughter, Stephanie, 
has been accepted to the Class of 
2010! 

Rafael Lopez writes with 
news of his son, also named 
Rafael, who signed a national 
letter of intent to play baseball at 
Boston College. Congratulations! 

Each November, my wife and 
I make a pilgrimage to New 
York City so that I can operate 
with my mentors at the Hospi¬ 
tal for Special Surgery and visit 
my daughter at Columbia. This 
year I included in my trip a 
visit to the holy grail of pizza, 
which does not exist in New 
York City but is in, of all places. 
New Haven, Conn. I cite the 
Food Channel and Cue maga¬ 
zine and all pizza mavens inter¬ 
national for this statement. 

There are, in fact, two pizza 
places, on the same street, for 
more than 80 years, near the 
Yale campus. The ovens are 
coal-fired with temperatures 
above 700 degrees. One is 
Sally's, the other Pepe's. If you 
like pizza and visiting Colum¬ 
bia to relive the ecstasy of V&T, 
you might want to take, like I 
did, on a Sunday with The New 
York Times, the 1 \ hour train 
ride to Wooster Street for the 
best dough, sauce and cheese 
experience of your life. Please 
note that if you want my 
favorite pizza place that is close 
to the Columbia campus, you 
must visit Sal & Carmine's at 
101st Street and Broadway. My 
mouth is watering just mention¬ 
ing it. 

Keep the e-mails coming. 


Michael Brown 

669 Yorktown PI. 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
mcb58@columbia.edu 

I hope that 2006 has gotten off to 
a good start for you and this note 
finds you in good health and 
spirit. Here in NYC, we cannot 
wait for the coming of spring and 
an end to the cold weather. 

The big news on campus has 
been the hiring of a new football 
coach. Norries Wilson joins us 
from a top-quality program, 
UConn, where he was the offen¬ 
sive coordinator. Eric Blattman 
and I attended the seniors' din¬ 
ner and were impressed with 
Wilson and his staff. It is clear to 
me that he is a leader with a pas¬ 
sion for the game and that his 



knowledge will be an asset. We 
wish him the best of luck! 

In February, I had the pleasure 
of attending the inaugural 
Columbia Athletics Hall of Fame 
event, where 27 former Columbia 
Lions, one team and one former 
coach were inducted. 

"This is a glorious moment in 
the history of Columbia athlet¬ 
ics," said M. Dianne Murphy, 
athletics director. "The history of 
the Columbia athletics program 
has included some of the best 
and brightest in the world. We 
are proud to honor the heritage 
of the great men and women 
who have competed wearing the 
Columbia Blue and White, and 
who have made significant con¬ 
tributions to the University." 

The John Jay Awards dinner 
had great attendance from the 
class, including Bruce Paulsen, 
Greg Marposon, Shawn FitzGer¬ 
ald and myself honoring our out¬ 
standing alums with a wonderful 
dinner at Cipriani 42nd Street. 

Drop me a line, for we'd love 
to hear from you! 
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events Taryn Deaton 
td2l65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 

DEVELOPMENT Paul Staller 
ps2247@columbia.edu 
212-870-2194 
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Jeff Pundyk 

20 E. 35th St., Apt. 8D 
New York, NY 10016 


jpimdyk@yahoo.com 


Richie Baugh will be there. So 
will Kevin Fay. And Brian Hoff¬ 
man, Tim Hogan and George 
Spessot. John Stroll will be 
there. And Lenny Cassuto. 

James Moglia will be there. So 
will Paul Weber. Where will they 
all be, you ask? Why, with an 
esteemed collection of your 
classmates at our 25th reunion. 
Where will you be on June 8-11, 
when we party like it's 1981 
(adjusted based on 2006 actuary 
tables, with plenty of high-fiber, 
low-cholesterol, heart-healthy 
snacks and rest periods)? 

Need more convincing? Since 
this is our 25th, there are several 
events that are specifically for 
our class and merit your atten¬ 
tion and attendance. They 
include, but are not limited to: 

Thursday night, Tom Glocer 
hosts a cocktail party at Reuters' 
headquarters in Times Square. 

Friday evening, Stephen Klein 
and W. Tod McGrath sponsor a 
family-oriented barbecue on 
campus, featuring music from 
Kenny Young and his band. The 


Eggplants. 

Saturday lunchtime, we're 
invited to a Class of '81 clambake 
and barbecue, also family-orient¬ 
ed, also on campus. 

Saturday evening, the Class of 
'81 dinner will be held at II Teatro 
in Casa Italiana. 

There's much more, of course, 
including events just for us and 
events with our fellow travelers 
from Barnard and SEAS. There is 
lots more information to come, 
from official sources. 

I am writing this in dark, cold. 
New York January, but you will 
be reading it sometime in light 
and breezy March, by which time 
pitchers, catchers and Gary 
Cohen will have reported to 
spring training. After 17 years as 
the radio voice of the Mets, Gary 
will be the team's television play- 
by-play man, calling 150 games 
on SportsNet New York, which 
starts operations this season. 
"Baseball is a great soap opera," 
he said. "Everything today con¬ 
nects with what happened yes¬ 
terday, two weeks ago and 15 
years ago." Gary lives in Con¬ 
necticut with his wife, Lynn, their 
five children and three dogs. 

(Yes, you read that right — five 
kids and three dogs.) 

W. Tod McGrath reports from 
Massachusetts: "After graduat¬ 
ing, I attended the Business 
School, moved to San Francisco, 
worked for a few years in real 
estate finance and then went to 
MIT for a Ph.D. in real estate 
finance. I finished all of the 
coursework and general exams 
but never began my dissertation. 
MIT didn't seem to care because I 
was doing so much teaching at 
the Center for Real Estate; long 


Submit Your Photo! 

CCT is happy to run high- 
quality photos of alumni 
gatherings, weddings and 
other important occasions. 
Wedding photos should 
include a minimum of two 
Columbia graduates; the 
more alumni, the better. 
Photos may be print or digi¬ 
tal (minimum 300 dpi jpg). 
Please include the name of 
the event, date, location, 
full names and class years 
of everyone pictured and 
photographer credit. 

Send photo and caption infor¬ 
mation to Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
475 Riverside Dr., ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
or cct@columbia.edu. 
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Showing their school pride, several Lions on the CNBC business 
news staff got together at the network's headquarters in Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: (from left) Andrew Fisher '65, writer; David 
Friend '77, senior v.p.; John Metaxas '80, field producer; 
Jonathan Wald '87, executive producer; and Wally Griffith '84, 
field producer. 


story short, in the mid-'90s, it 
gave me a faculty appointment 
as an adjunct and placed me on 
the admissions and advisory 
committees. I'm involved in 
research at the center, and soon 
will publish a paper on financial 
economics and zoning. 

"I have my own commercial 
real estate advisory firm that 
focuses on situations that are too 
complex for the mainstream com¬ 
mercial real estate brokerage firms, 
such as performing the financial 
analytics for air rights develop¬ 
ment over the Massachusetts Turn¬ 
pike, working out distressed 
multi-family loans and negotiating 
public sector investment in private 
real estate ventures. 

"I'm on the planning board in 
the town of Hingham, Mass., and 
coach middle school basketball. I 
see Dave Westenburg and Marc 
Mazur when I'm in NYC, and 
Bobby Conroy every year or so 
at a Columbia football or basket¬ 
ball game at Harvard. I have a 
lovely wife, Mimi, and two boys 
—- the oldest is a junior in high 
school and tells me he wants to 
go to Columbia. We always come 
down for Homecoming as well 
as a few basketball weekends. 
V&T is as good as ever." 

Tod, very glad to hear from 
you, but that is not a "long story 
short." This is a long story short: 
"Steven K. Nose and his wife, 
Maria, gave birth to a son two 
years ago." I squeezed the fol¬ 
lowing additional information 
out of Steven: "We live in Mary¬ 
land. My son's name is Trevor. I 
am an architect." I've asked the 
NSA to find out more. 


Jim Tolpin, a litigator in the 
Miami office of law firm Green¬ 
berg Traurig, joined GT's general 
counsel's office as interim assis¬ 
tant general counsel. In addition 
to being assistant general counsel, 
Jim will practice litigation. 

I leave you with this from 
Rajeev Talwani: "On the topic of 
nostalgia, I think of Jonathan Rich- 
man, whom I first heard perform 
while at Columbia and whose per¬ 
formances are one of the few 
things I miss about the '80s. His 
song "Summer Feeling" is proba¬ 
bly appropriate for those whose 
25th reunion is around the comer: 

"When even fourth grade starts 
looking good 

Which you hated. 

And first grade's looking good 
too. 

Overrated, 

And you boys long for some 
little girl 

That you dated 

Do you long for her or for the 
way you were. 

That summer feeling is gonna 
haunt you 

One day in your life." 

Do try not to dribble your hot 
tears onto the pages of this fine 
publication. As always, please 
send any personal updates and/ 
or ridicule to me at jpundyk@ 
yahoo.com. 



Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 


weisman@comcast.net 


Greetings! Last year concluded 
with much to celebrate. Steven 


Solomon is departing from his 
position as deputy legal adviser 
at the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations in Geneva to join the 
World Health Organization as 
principal legal officer, where he 
will focus on external relations 
and public international law. 
Steve noted that given the many 
challenges in global public 
health today, it's a particularly 
exciting opportunity. No doubt; 
congratulations! 

Pulitzer and Associated Press 
prize winner Rob Polner appears 
elsewhere in CCT this issue, dis¬ 
cussing his writing career and his 
coverage of Rudy Giuliani [see 
First Person]. You should find it 
an interesting read. 

The good doctor Greg Fry had 
the following happy announce¬ 
ment and associated musings. 
"On October 29, my wife, Shari, 
and I welcomed our youngest 
daughter into the world. Remi 
makes for a total of six children, 
and the boastful part of me won¬ 
ders if this is a class record. To 
date, this remains my greatest 
post-graduate achievement, but 
most of the credit goes to my 
ultra-competitive spouse. I was 
simply caught in the vortex of a 
heated rivalry amongst (female) 
family/friends/colleagues. 

"After graduation, I attended 
the University of Cincinnati Col¬ 
lege of Medicine. This was fol¬ 
lowed by residency training in 
Pittsburgh and then a return to 
Southwest Ohio for private prac¬ 
tice in anesthesiology and pain 
management. Rewards include 
employing the latest technolo¬ 
gies to bring relief to those 
affected by the ravages of acute 
and chronic diseases. Negatives 
include the constant intrusion of 
business into the daily practice 
of medicine. 

"I regularly correspond with 
Andy Sumereau. A compilation 
of his entertaining and sensible 
writings can be found at www. 
americanthinker.com. I recently 
ran into Chris Meininger, Hal 
Robertson '81E and, most fre¬ 
quently, Scott Gresky '81. 

"I still consider it one of my 
greatest privileges to have 
known the late Victor Kaminsky 
'79. His affability and generosity 
belied his station as a first-team 
All-Ivy performer in football and 
as an honor student. Without his 
tutoring help freshman year, I 
might never have gained the 
foothold necessary to winning 
acceptance into medical school. 
Credit also goes to Joe Donovan 
'82 (aka Disco Joe), a valued aca¬ 
demic colleague, who introduced 
me to Victor. 

"I recently had black and 
white team photos of the 1979 


and 1980 varsity football teams 
professionally scanned to disc 
and enlarged. The quality of the 
enlargements is quite good. They 
have just enough of a grainy 
quality to give them a classic feel. 
If any former teammates want a 
copy of the disc, I will be happy 
to oblige. 

"I continue to be amazed, not 
only by the accomplishments of 
fellow alums, but also by the 
generosity of classmates, as evi¬ 
denced in the latest College Fund 
report. Future goals include run¬ 
ning a marathon (I've done half), 
attending our 25th reunion in '07, 
and becoming a better benefactor 
of alma mater!" 

Congratulations, Greg, and 
thanks for the submission. I 
agree that it is a real source of 
pride and amazement for me to 
hear of the personal and profes¬ 
sional achievements of our class. 



Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 


bkroy@msn.com 


Steve Greenfield: "Did you see 
that the other Steve Greenfield 
('82) wants to run against Hillary 
in the Democratic Senate primary 
next year? He needs 15,000 signa¬ 
tures to get on the ballot, about 
five times as many votes as he 
got as a Green Party candidate 
for a congressional seat in Ulster 
County. I'd like to give Hillary 
some competition." 

As a freshman, I lived next to 
Steve Greenfield '82 on 14 Jay. 
His Skafish albums are indelibly 
imprinted in my brain. When not 
pursuing Hillary's Senate seat, 
Steve is a professional sax player. 
He was one of the more colorful 
members of the CU Marching 
Band. 

Connor Pagnani sent me the 
bio for his dad, Mike Pagnani, 
that appears on the web page of 
the orthopedic clinic that he 
founded. "Dr. Pagnani special¬ 
izes in sports medicine and 
surgery of the knee and shoulder. 
He has acted as head team physi¬ 
cian for the Nashville Predators 
NHL hockey team since its incep¬ 
tion. In addition, he is a consul¬ 
tant to the Miami Dolphins foot¬ 
ball team. He has served as a 
team physician for the New York 
Giants, Nashville Kats, Nashville 
Sounds, Tennessee State Univer¬ 
sity and several Nashville area 
high schools. In 2004, Dr. Pag¬ 
nani was named the Tennessee 
Sports Medicine Person of the 
Year by the Tennessee Athletic 
Trainers' Society. He completed a 
residency in orthopedic surgery 
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at the Hospital for Special 
Surgery in New York City. He 
also completed a fellowship in 
sports medicine and shoulder 
surgery at the Hospital for Spe¬ 
cial Surgery. 

"Dr. Pagnani was active in 
high school and collegiate athlet¬ 
ics. A native of Lexington, he 
made the Kentucky All-State 
Football Team in high school. He 
has written more than 40 scientific 
papers and book chapters ... He 
serves as a consultant for The 
Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery 
and for the American Journal of 
Sports Medicine. He has served in 
leadership positions in the Amer¬ 
ican Orthopaedic Society for 
Sports Medicine. As the director 
of a nationally recognized Sports 
Medicine Fellowship, he has 
trained several orthopedic sur¬ 
geons in the field of sports medi¬ 
cine who now practice through¬ 
out the world. Dr. Pagnani lives 
in Nashville with his wife, Kelly, 
and children, Sarah and Connor. 
Dr. Pagnani enjoys spending time 
with his family, fishing, reading 
history and coaching lacrosse." 

Wayne Allyn Root: "My new 
primetime TV series. King of 
Vegas, debuted on Spike TV on 
January 17.1 am co-creator, co¬ 
executive producer and co-host. It 
stars two CC graduates! What are 
the odds? The co-hosts are me 
and Max Kellerman '98. Max is a 
boxing analyst on HBO Sports, 
host of ESPN Radio in New York 
and former host of Around the 
Horn on ESPN. Pure coincidence 
that Max is a CC grad — I did 
not know until after he was hired. 
[See the September 2002 CCT for 
a feature on Kellerman.] 

"My wife, Debra, and I recently 
returned from D.C., where we 
were invited by President and 
Laura Bush to The White House 
Hanukkah party ... We also met 
David Horowitz '59, a well known 
conservative author and activist, 
at the party. I was amazed to hear 
that he, too, is a CC grad. 

"My book. Millionaire Republi¬ 
can: Why Rich Republicans Get 
Rich — and How You Can Too! hit 
No. 1 as the bestselling personal 
finance book on Amazon.com, 
and No. 20 out of all two million 
books sold at Amazon. My pub¬ 
lisher, Penguin Tarcher, recently 
announced it will be released in 
paperback this fall in time for 
midterm elections." 

Kevin Cronin: "After 10 years 
working for Congress in a variety 
of capacities (stints with Senators 
Dick Durbin (D) of Illinois and 
Dianne Feinstein (D) of California, 
as well as counsel staff to a House 
Committee) and teaching in a 
master's program at Catholic Uni¬ 
versity, I moved home to Cleve¬ 


land because it's cold and I fig¬ 
ured I'd keep better. I am a 
lawyer and keep busy with other 
activities, such as helping to raise 
money for nonprofits to advance 
local education, the arts and a 
new bicycling advocacy organiza¬ 
tion (www.clevelandbikes.org). 
I've enjoyed the return home, con¬ 
sider the health, education and 
arts initiatives to be rewarding 
personal activities and encourage 
visits to our nation's 'north coast.' 
I hope all's well and, with your 
news and information, will look 
forward to seeing people as 
reunions roll around." 

Ed Joyce: "I am slowly getting 
better [following a rowing acci¬ 
dent]. I am walking a lot and 
mending at home: nasty head lac¬ 
eration, broken scapula (shoulder 
blade) and broken ribs. Every¬ 
thing will heal with time but will 
be very painful for weeks. The 
hard part is the loss of my friend 
and rowing partner, Jim Runs- 
dorf. Jim graduated from Tulane 
in 1986 but we adopted him 
about 20 years ago and made him 
a member of the Kings Crown 
Rowing Association as the only 
non-Columbia crew member. He 
was one of the most wonderful 
human beings who ever walked 
this planet. Thanks for all your e- 
mails. My wife, Linda, and I very 
much appreciate it, and your 
thoughtfulness will not be forgot¬ 
ten. In some ways, I feel like 
Jimmy Stewart, and I plan to 
make the most of this gift I have 
been given." 

As I reported in the last Class 
Notes, Ed was injured on October 
24 when a 29-foot-long motorboat 
collided with the scull he was 
rowing on the Harlem River. 

Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig 
wrote that "Greg Keller is direc¬ 
tor of the new production of 
Berg's Wozzeck at the Metropoli¬ 
tan Opera. The text of its opera is 
based of the text of George Buch¬ 
ner, a work that I shared at 
Columbia with many students 
when I taught the Colloquium." 

Kevin Chapman: "Samantha 
attends two high schools — our 
local high school in the mornings 
and our county's Performing 
Arts High School in the after¬ 
noons. She is in the vocal pro¬ 
gram, and her voice is develop¬ 
ing beautifully. She will graduate 
from high school in 2007, so the 
college search will begin shortly. 
Connor is in seventh grade, and 
[became a bar mitzvah] in Febru¬ 
ary. Ross is in the fourth grade in 
a program for gifted students. 
Kevin is at Dow Jones 10 years 
later and still enjoys it. He has 
coached Ross in Little League 
and is active in Cub Scouting. 
Sharon has entered Rutgers' 


online program leading to a 
degree in library sciences. Grad¬ 
uation will be in spring '08. 
Kevin and Sharon are back to 
having seen games in all 30 
major league baseball parks, as 
the family spent the 4th of July 
holiday at a Mets game in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. The family also took 
a cruise to Bermuda, which was 
wonderful (despite having to 
dodge Tropical Storm Harvey!)." 


□ Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 
Jamaica, NY 11430 
dennis@berklay.com 

So you guys really do read this 
column! 

Phil Donahue was pleased to 
read about Peter Lunenfeld's 
move to France and hopeful that 
he and his family could visit the 
Lunenfelds on their upcoming 
visit. 


Ed Goldstein '85 belatedly 
reports his marriage to Iryna 
Petrovna Samokhvalova in April 
2005. The happy couple resides on 
Long Island, and Ed can be found 
toiling away as a customs broker 
just outside of JFK Airport. 

Bill Cole's new book. First and 
Otherwise Notable Editions of 
Medieval French Texts Printed from 
1742 to 1874: A Bibliographical Cat¬ 
alogue of My Collection recently 
was published. Professor Karl- 
Ludwig Selig is mentioned 
prominently (and first) in the 
acknowledgements. 

Dr. Adam Dicker, who has a 
Ph.D. as well as an M.D. and 
works in the department of radi¬ 
ation oncology at Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son University, authored a book, 
Basic and Advanced Techniques in 
Prostate Brachytherapy. 


Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 

jw@whitecoffee.com 

Thanks to so many classmates 
who responded to my calls for 
updates. It's especially great to 
hear from folks who haven't 
written since graduation. As 
someone wrote, it's never too 
late to start. 

After graduation. Serge Oze¬ 


rov spent a couple of years 
working on Wall Street before 
enrolling at the Business School. 
After getting his M.B.A., he 
moved to Michigan to work for a 
multinational company. "Having 
grown up on the Upper West 
Side, it was an eye-opening 
experience to live outside of 
Manhattan. From Michigan, my 
work took me to Latin America 
— Sao Paulo and then Mexico 
City. I enjoyed Mexico City, 
which is rich in culture and dif¬ 
ferent from the resorts and the 
border towns that most of us 
know. From Mexico I moved to 
Moscow, where I met and mar¬ 
ried my wife, Ludmila. In 1999, 
we moved back to my old 
haunts on the Upper West Side 
and lived in, of all places, 'The 
Columbia,' the high-rise apart¬ 
ment building on 96th and 
Broadway, and then moved to 
Westchester to start our family. 
We have twin boys, Anthony 
and Maximilian (4). 

"We are back in Moscow, 


where I am the CFO of Delta 
Credit Bank, the largest mortgage 
bank in Russia. Last year, we 
were acquired by Societe Gen- 
erale, a French bank. So after 20 
years, my French major finally 
has proved to be useful, and I 
enjoy the frequent business trips 
to Paris, which I know well from 
my time studying at Reid Hall. 
Greetings to all!" 

Michael Krumper and his 
wife. Heather, live in Montclair, 
N.J., "a town that I will prosely¬ 
tize about as much as others do 
for their DVRs. Our daughter, 
Lydia (6), is in kindergarten at 
the only public Montessori in 
New Jersey ... but there I go 
about Montclair again. 

"After completing every pre- 
med requirement at CC, and tak¬ 
ing the MCATs twice, I made a 
hard left into the music busi¬ 
ness, where I've worked at 
labels such as A&M, Atlantic, 
and Mercury, and had a short 
run as manager of Marshall 
Crenshaw, Robyn Hitchcock and 
the band that ended up becom¬ 
ing Fountains of Wayne. I 
worked at Artemis Records and 
had the privilege to work on 
A&Ring Warren Zevon's last 
three albums, as well as working 
with extraordinary artists such 
as Steve Earle, Chrissie Hynde 
and, um, the Baha Men. 

"I head up marketing at Razor 


James Nowick ’85 traveled to India at the invitation of the 
U.S. and Indian National Academies of Science to present 
a lecture on protein aggregation. 
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& Tie Entertainment — a great 
independent label whose biggest 
successes are in kids music, with 
the KIDZ BOP series and chil¬ 
dren's artist Laurie Berkner. This 
suits my daughter fine. I keep up 
with Seth Schachner, Michael 
Ackerman '84, David Rubel '83 
and Bill Kavaler '84, but would 
love to hear from other folks: 
mkrumper@razorandtie.com." 

Ken Guest, after graduating 
with a Ph.D. in cultural anthro¬ 
pology from the CUNY Gradu¬ 
ate Center, is an assistant profes¬ 
sor at CUNY's Baruch College 
and recently published his first 
book, God in Chinatown: Religion 
and Survival in New York's Evolv¬ 
ing Immigrant Community, which 
is about Chinese immigrants and 
their religious practices. 

David R. Oakley is a criminal 
defense attorney; he practices in 
New Jersey and lives in Prince¬ 
ton, where he runs into John 
Phelan from time to time. 

James No wick traveled to 
India at the invitation of the U.S. 
and Indian National Academies 
of Science to present a lecture on 
protein aggregation at the first 
Indian-American Frontiers of 
Science Symposium. He took the 
opportunity the long trip pro¬ 
vided to visit Mumbai, Pune, 
Trivandrum, Hyderabad and 
Bangalore and to give a lecture 
tour on his research on protein 
structure and interactions, which 
he performs as a professor of 
chemistry at UC Irvine. Amidst 
his busy lecture schedule, James 
found time to sightsee and to 
engage in his photography 
hobby. He comments: "India 
was a lot of fun to visit, and I 
recommend it to all who enjoy 
international travel." 

Jeffrey Lautin '89 P&S lives in 
the West Village in NYC with his 
wife, Jackie, daughter, Sabrina (7) 
and son, Alex (1). His radiology 
and interventional radiology 
practice is across the river in 
New Jersey. 

Tony Pagan '87 Social Work 
left the New York City Health 
and Hospitals Corp. in Septem¬ 
ber 2004 and accepted a position 
at the Mailman School of Public 
Health as a senior project officer 
at the International Center for 
AIDS and Treatment Programs. 

"I help develop AIDS treatment 
clinics throughout sub-Saharan 
Africa. So far, the work has taken 
me to South Africa, Kenya and 
Mozambique. I will be in Nigeria 
when this goes to print, in Tanza¬ 
nia in March and then back to 
South Africa. Who says social 
workers don't get great jobs?" 

Steve Manghisi (who joined 
me for eight NYC years at Stuy- 
vesant and the College) lives in 


Closter, N.J. He is a radiologist at 
West Side Radiology Associates 
on the Upper West Side. Steve 
and his wife, Shirley '85E, have 
two children, 10 and 8. 

Joshua Hyman is on staff at 
Children's Hospital of NewYork- 
Presbyterian as an assistant pro¬ 
fessor of pediatric orthopedic 
surgery and is director of pedi¬ 
atric orthopedic trauma and 
medical student education for 
the department of orthopedic 
surgery. Josh is married to Eliza¬ 
beth Corsini, and they have three 
children — Jacob (9), Julia (9) 
and Zoe (4). 

Frank Nocco is a partner at 
the law firm Weil, Gotshal and 
Manges. He heads the firm's 
structured finance and deriva¬ 
tives practice. Frank lives with 
his wife and three children in 
Purchase, N.Y. 

Michael Hadley: "Through 
my company, www.screendor 
pictures.com. I've worked for 
the past 15 years as a writer- 
director creating video and film 
promotional advertising for 
clients based primarily in New 
York City. With my wife, Debo¬ 
rah Villarreal, a Texas native, I 
enjoy raising our four kids: Ben 
(13), Alex (10) and Olivia (9) and 
Michael, born on November 9. 
Since we married in 1990, Deb 
and I have followed a well-trod 
path from an apartment in Man¬ 
hattan to a coop in Park Slope to 
our house in Montclair, N.J. I 
guess I'm officially a Jersey guy 
now — how did that happen? 
I'm back into diapers and night 
feedings but at least I have some 
perspective and experience. One 
good thing about getting older, 
if not wiser." 

Dr. Tom Carey was kind 
enough to send me a photo of 
your humble correspondent 
going on at length about some 
Columbia info at last year's 
reunion. Tom is a member of 
Northern Plain Pathologists, 
based in Great Falls, Mont. 
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Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett656@aol.com 


Spring is approaching fast, and 
we have a great schedule of 
events planned for our 20th 
reunion. One of the highlights is 


sure to be dinner at V&T on Fri¬ 
day, June 9. There also will be a 
class dinner on Saturday, June 
10, and much more. Details to 
come shortly. 

Joe Degati lives in Nashville 
with his wife, Valerie, and chil¬ 
dren, Danielle (15), Alyssa (14) 
and Joseph (10). Joe is chief 
information officer for Spheris, a 
medical transcription services 
company. Prior to Spheris, he 
was CIO at Progeny Marketing 
(a division of Cendant), and 
before that spent a number of 
years at Accenture. 



Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230-0808 


sarahann29uk@gmail.com 


I am compelled to start this 
month's column with a desperate 
plea — please send me informa¬ 
tion to include in future columns 
and please make sure you mark 
it for inclusion in Class Notes. I 
cannot write this column without 
your help. 

The only lovely memory to 
come out of the December 2005 
transit strike was the opportuni¬ 
ty to see one of my dearest 
friends from high school, Mar- 
itza Guzman, who is married to 
Steve Abrahamson. Steve and 
Maritza are the proud parents of 


al Democratic Institute for Inter¬ 
national Affairs in Washington, 
D.C., and Tbilisi, Georgia, work¬ 
ing in democracy promotion, Joe 
Feuer now heads a civil society 
strengthening project for PACT (a 
D.C.-based NGO) in Ukraine. 


Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 
columbia88@comcast.net 

First, congratulations to us. I 
recently received the Columbia 
College Fund 53rd Annual Report 
2004—2005, and our class made 
the top 10 list of classes with the 
most unrestricted dollars raised. 
(OK, so we were No. 10. But still 
— we done good!) 

I hope that this issue of CCT 
finds you well and enjoying 
2006.1 am writing on a wintry 
New England day in early Janu¬ 
ary but by the time you read 
this, March should be some¬ 
where between its lion and lamb 
stages. (If I were really good at 
this I'd be able to work some 
kind of mascot reference into 
that previous sentence.) Perhaps 
it was due to the holiday crush 
this year, but I have not received 
any letters since the last issue. 
So, I'll use my correspondent's 
prerogative to round up the 
usual suspects and then pose a 



Joe Degati ’86 is chief information officer for Spheris, a 
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Sofia, who was born on August 
25. After moving back to the 
New York area in May 2004, the 
family lives in Montclair, N.J. 
Steve and Maritza are consul¬ 
tants and focus on nonprofit 
organizations. 

My fifth floor Carman neigh¬ 
bor and friend, Divya Singh, 
moved to Seattle after closing her 
private practice in orthopedic 
surgery in Orgeon. She works for 
an HMO in Seattle and writes: 
"While working for 'the man' has 
its drawbacks, I appreciate a 
steady paycheck. After four years 
of living in a log cabin in Oregon, 
I've had to readjust to city life 
(traffic jams and all). I finally 
have cable, DSL and an iPod." 
Hey Divya, I just got an iPod for 
my 40th birthday! We've both 
joined the 21st century! 

Before moving to Seattle, 

Divya spent three weeks in 
Bhutan trekking and, as she said, 
to "scope out the medical situa¬ 
tion. I'd like to do more medical 
work overseas, and this new job 
gives me the freedom to do that." 

After 2 \ years with the Nation- 


question to the readership. 

First, an update on your class 
correspondent's good friends 
Steve Sagner, Jennifer Tower, 
Jonathan Rosand and Jonathan 
Weiss. All are well. Steve and Jen 
have been married for 13 years, 
work in Manhattan and are rais¬ 
ing daughters Denali and Sarah 
in White Plains, N.Y. Jon Rosand 
and his wife, Judy Polachek, are 
raising sons Benjamin and Oliver 
in Somerville Mass.; Jon com¬ 
mutes to Massachusetts General 
Hospital and is a neurologist 
studying strokes, and Judy is an 
employment lawyer working 
from home. Jon Weiss and his 
wife, Abigail Wolf '89, are raising 
their children, Ned and Amalya, 
in Philadelphia; Jon is an archi¬ 
tect and Abigail is an ob/ gyn. 

And now, a question for you. 
What would make you really 
want to come to our 20th reunion 
in 2008? I ask because I have not 
been an especially enthusiastic 
reunion participant, having only 
attended one of the three since 
graduation. On New Year's Eve, I 
had an interesting discussion 
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with the aforementioned 
Jonathans about Columbia 
reunions. I know that it's a long 
way away, but I've been thinking 
about it, and I thought I'd ask for 
some input. I know that I may be 
on dangerous ground here; I 
mean absolutely no disrespect to 
those who have worked hard at 
planning our reunions. Theirs is 
a difficult and time-consuming 
task, and I believe that it has 
been well done. I wonder, 
though, if we could broaden the 
appeal of our event in '08, and 
bring back some classmates who 
have not attended before (or, like 
me, only once). 

Our class has a variety of peo¬ 
ple who took advantage of 
everything an Ivy League col¬ 
lege in the City of New York 
could offer: serious intellectual- 
ism, athletics and Greek life, as 
well as downtown dance clubs, 
punk rock shows, galleries and 
weird performance art, obscure 
film festivals, and just plain 
New York City living. Could our 
20th reunion offer some of the 
variety present in our collective 
undergraduate experience? 
Could our reunion program look 
something like the "Urban New 
York" program that greeted us 
as freshmen in 1984? (I recall a 
smorgasbord of activities that 
served to introduce us to aspects 
of New York City life.) 


At reunion 2008,1 would wel¬ 
come a chance to stretch myself 
a bit and to be reintroduced to 
the life of Columbia and New 
York. I'd like to see classmates 
who shared my interests in col¬ 
lege as well as those who didn't. 
I'd like to take my family on a 
walking tour of an interesting 
neighborhood, including a trip 
to an ethnic restaurant. I'd like 
to have a class cocktail party 
and dinner and go catch some 
bands in a club. (Do you remem¬ 
ber the Special Guests, the core 
of whom later had a successful 
career as Five Chinese Brothers? 
How about the Sea Beasts? Post¬ 
crypt, anyone?) 

What activities would entice 
you to make the trip? Are there 
other things the committee should 
consider in planning reunion? I 
invite you to send your ideas and 
suggestions to columbia88@ 
comcast.net. And while you're at 
it, send your news! Your class¬ 
mates and I look forward to hear¬ 
ing from you. 


Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 

Brookline, MA 02446 
eterry32@comcast.net 

Hi, all. It looks as if 2006 is going 
to be another productive year for 
the Class of '89. 

Many of us learned to appreci¬ 
ate Truman Capote's writing 
(Breakfast at Tiffany's and In Cold 
Blood ) while at Columbia. Capote 
was a transplant to New York — 
like so many of us — who 
thrived in the New York's social 
and intellectual community. As 
In Cold Blood was originally pub¬ 
lished by Random House, co¬ 
founded by Bennett Cerf '20, it 
seems only fitting that another 
Columbian, Dan Futterman, 
would bring the story of the 
book's writing to the big screen. 
Futterman, an actor who was a 
regular on the TV show Judging 
Amy, is a first-time screenwriter 
with Capote, the highly praised 
film that tells the story of 
Capote's trip to Kansas to 
research the murder of the Clut¬ 
ter family and his subsequent 
relationship with the murderers. 

Following a screening of 
Capote at the Toronto Internation¬ 
al Film Festival, Dan said, "I had 
the sense that in In Cold Blood, 
the most interesting character in 
the book is not in it." When con¬ 
tacted last January, Dan wrote. 


"Working on the screenplay was 
an incredibly attenuated process 
in that I was trying to teach 
myself how to write a script 
while I was writing one. It took, 
from the moment the idea 
occurred to me to the day I fin¬ 
ished a first draft, something like 
four years. But that's not con¬ 
stant work — I'd put it down 
and pick it up again weeks 
later." The movie stars Philip 
Seymour Hoffman, Dan's child¬ 
hood friend. Even with all the 
excitement and hoopla sur¬ 
rounding Capote, Dan wrote in: 

"I have other, more important 
news, which is that my wife, 
Anya, gave birth to our second 
girl on December 16 ... We're all 
happy, but tired." 

For any of you who haven't yet 
seen the movie, I highly recom¬ 
mend it. 

We also heard from another 
happy, but tired, Columbian — 
Eric Altbach, who recently 
returned from the Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation Forum in 


Busan, South Korea, and who 
has, for the past two years, been 
at The White House as director 
for Asian economic affairs at the 
National Security Council. Eric 
writes, "I am responsible for 
helping to coordinate U.S. for¬ 
eign policy with respect to East 
and South Asia, so I spend time 
working on issues such as 
encouraging China to move to a 
more flexible currency regime 
and improve protection for intel¬ 
lectual property rights; getting 
Japan to reopen its market to 
U.S. beef; and improving inter¬ 
national cooperation to prepare 
for and respond to a potential 
human influenza pandemic. I 
write briefing papers on these 
issues for Stephen Hadley, the 
national security adviser, and for 
the President. 

"I have been attending 
preparatory meetings of the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation 
forum to lay out the agenda and 
to reach agreement on initiatives 
for the trade and foreign minis¬ 
ters and leaders of the 21 APEC 
members to endorse at their 
meetings in Busan, South Korea. 
During the meetings, I partici¬ 
pated in several briefings for the 
President on the various issues 
that the leaders would discuss, 
and he was nice enough to 
thank me and my colleagues for 
our work. 

"The workload at the NSC is 
pretty heavy, but it is exactly the 
kind of work that anyone inter¬ 
ested in foreign policy hopes they 
might have a chance to do some¬ 
day, so it is hard to complain." 

I'll close by mentioning the 
work of another successful class¬ 
mate, John Alex, who has been 
involved with relief work for sev¬ 
eral years in his position as a 
senior v.p. at UBS Financial. In 
the last year, John has traveled to 
Sri Lanka to aid with the tsunami 
emergency, Louisiana to help Kat¬ 
rina victims, and has even assist¬ 
ed with the transit strike in NYC, 
while handling fatherly duties for 
his girls, ages 11, 8 and 4. 

Thanks so much for your 
updates. Please keep them coming! 


□ Rachel J. Cowan 

5 Andrew PI. 

Baltimore MD 21201 
cowan@jhu.edu 

This is the saddest column I have 
written in my tenure as class cor¬ 
respondent because the news is 
not good. On November 26, 
Caryn Amy Shalita died after a 
brief illness. Her passing has left 
many of us with a huge hole in 
our hearts and a longing to 
understand why she was taken 


Eric Altbach ’89 has for the past two years been at The 
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from us. Her funeral was attend¬ 
ed by several hundred people, 
whose lives Caryn blessed with 
her infectious zest for life. Her 
award winning website, www. 
caryn.com, carries her stories, her 
artwork and her causes and her 
passions. There is even a memor¬ 
ial guestbook, which everyone is 
invited to sign. 

Her friend Bob Stewart wrote, 
"If one were to measure Caryn by 
her time here on earth, it may 
seem her life was cut very short. 
But if one were to measure Caryn 
by the impact she made while 
here on earth, she lived a very full 
life indeed. Certainly the world is 
worse off for losing her, but 
unlike so many people in the 
world, Caryn strived to make a 
difference for many. She fought 
for her causes with a passion that 
is difficult to find. She made 
friends with a rare ease not often 
seen. But most importantly, Caryn 
lived with a tenacious lease on 
life, not settling for the mundane, 
but striving to make the world a 
better place. This is too rare in this 
world and something that per¬ 
haps those who have lost her can 
take up the call for. Rest assured 
that while Caryn will be greatly 
missed, she will live on in all 
those she touched. And by touch¬ 
ing others with the same warmth 
and energy, she will live on in all 
those whom we touch." 

Jacques Thelamaque, who 
directed Caryn in Infidelity, In 
Equal Parts, which premiered at 
the 2004 Sundance Film Festival, 
said, "Caryn was a beautiful, 
warm, smart, caring, generous, 
talented being. She was an artist, 
actress, activist, collaborator, kin¬ 
dred soul and dear friend." He 
talked about the love she shared 
with her husband of 12 years. 

Rich Yaker '90E. He said it was 
impossible to talk about Caryn 
without talking about Rich, too. 
For you see, Rich was Caryn's 
soul mate. Caryn even published 
an article with www.about.com 
that told of their eternal bond. 

She referred to Rich as her "Astro 
Twin," which is defined by two 
souls born less than a day apart. 
Everyone agreed that their inspi¬ 
rational love was one for the sto¬ 
rybooks. I'm sure Caryn is some¬ 
where laughing and nodding 
that their relationship is just as 
strong today as it was the day 
they met several lifetimes ago. In 
Rich, her indomitable spirit will 
live on and to him we forever 
pledge our love and support. 

Caryn's friend David Koff read 
this tribute at her funeral: "For 
most of us in this culture, the 
permanence of our lives is an 
illusion so widespread that we 
have unspoken cultural rules on 
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even discussing death. So, for the 
most part, it's not discussed: it's 
reported. And even then, we soft¬ 
en the words. We often substitute 
the words 'passing on' for death 
and we politely refer to the dead 
as 'the deceased.' 

"Caryn would laugh at all of 
this because she believed and 
freely communicated that death 
was and would be simply a tran¬ 
sition to another plane of her 
soul's existence. She talked about 
death openly with me and with 
many of you. It will continue to 
be one of the greatest gifts that 
she gave to me. 

"We all have spiritual teachers 
in our lives. Caryn was one of 
mine. With Caryn, I've debated, 
discussed and dissected many 
mind and body-altering topics: 
karma, the tarot cards, astrology, 
life after death, reincarnation, 
spiritual and energetic healing, 
yoga, organic eating and living, 
and the awesome power of love, 
surrender, and forgiveness — 
especially the forgiveness of self. 

"There wasn't a time I went to 
Caryn and Rich's home when I 
wasn't fed, given a job lead, 
introduced to a woman, cared 
for, shown a funny website, or 
engaged in debate about politics 
and culture. There wasn't a 
Passover feast that I can remem¬ 
ber that didn't include an expla¬ 
nation by Caryn about the con¬ 
cept of slavery. Not, historically 
speaking, the slavery of our Jew¬ 
ish ancestors, but rather our self- 
imposed slavery. Caryn spoke 
simply and eloquently each year 
about how we hold ourselves as 
slaves more often than we care to 
admit. And was there some way 
for each of us to release our 
minds, our very thought pat¬ 
terns, our negative core beliefs 
and emerge out into the spiritual 
light of our own freedom. 

"Caryn has her freedom now. 


intention — over time — is to 
celebrate her life instead. That's 
what Caryn would want. So 
please tell those closest to you 
how much you love them. Then 
do it again. Time is precious." 

Rachel here. I met Caryn 
senior year in Shapiro, when we 
lived next door to each other. I 
remember her always in a good 
mood, always available for hang¬ 
ing out and always awake! 
Through the years, Caryn was a 
devoted Class Notes contributor. 
Her interest and loyalty to her 
Columbia community was heart¬ 
warming. Caryn, I will miss your 
presence in this world. 
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Dana Wu 

10 Birch Ln. 
Chappaqua, NY 10514 


fenlonwu@juno.com 


Lo and behold, as 2006 arrived, I 
truly felt that I had gained a toe¬ 
hold in our new neighborhood. I 
never thought I'd say it, but I 
have survived moving out of the 
city (minivan and all)! It has 
been positive for our family, and 
during the last six months. I've 
had many opportunities to pause 
and think about what I am doing 
in my roles as mother, daughter, 
sister, wife, writer, teacher and 
citizen. I admit that my need for 
reflection was often prompted by 
a sense of doubt because I wasn't 
sure how my city instincts trans¬ 
lated into suburban life. The 
most significant "ah-ha" hap¬ 
pened when I realized that we 
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She is free from this life, free from 
her body, free from the physical 
plane of existence. It is no surprise 
that one of Caryn's favorite bands 
is The Grateful Dead, because if 
there is any soul I've met who 
would be grateful to have lived on 
this earth, it is Caryn. 

"Today, for me, Caryn is The 
Grateful Dead and I, the grateful 
living. Grateful to have walked 
down the road a ways with her 
and Rich and learned more 
about myself and the mystery of 
what life is and can be. And 
while I give myself full permis¬ 
sion to mourn her death, my 


now had natural opportunities to 
create new traditions and to try 
to change old habits. Having 
friends (including Leona (Kim) 
Choo-Kang '91 Barnard, Jane 
Chew and Mary Zamore and 
family members come to check 
out our new digs has really 
made us feel happy to share 
memories and shape new ones. 

This is a long way of saying 
that I hope that our upcoming 
reunion opens up opportunities 
for you to reflect on your life and 
reconnect with others. While the 
thought of 15 years since gradua¬ 
tion makes me choke (literally), I 


look forward to seeing familiar 
faces at alma mater and events 
throughout the city June 8-11. 

Our class committee has planned 
a tri-college dinner at The West 
End, a cocktail party hosted by 
Stephen Fealey at the Union 
Club and a dinner at Butler 
Library, in addition to events for 
all reunion classes. 

I was glad to hear from two 
alums who have never written in 
and are motivated by the prospect 
of reunion to give updates (and 
plan to come in June!). 

Melanie Jacobs is associate pro¬ 
fessor of law at Michigan State 
University College of Law in East 
Lansing, Mich. She graduated 
from Boston University's School of 
Law in 1994 and practiced family 
law in Boston for six years, includ¬ 
ing stints with the child support 
enforcement division of the Mass¬ 
achusetts Department of Revenue, 
clinical teaching at Harvard Law 
School's Legal Services Center and 
private practice with a boutique 
domestic relations firm. She decid¬ 
ed to pursue a full-time career in 
legal academia (her teaching areas 
include family law, law and gen¬ 
der, property, and estates and 
trusts), earning her LL.M. in legal 
education from Temple Law 
School in 2002. Melanie admits to 
being a "horrid correspondent" 
but "did see Joel Szulc in April 
2004, when he married Jennifer 
DeLange in Houston. They are 
doing well and living in NYC." 
Here's Melanie's e-mail "in case 
there are other alums close by 
who would like to touch base": 
melanie.jacobs@law.msu.edu. 

With a Texan whoop ringing 
out from Houston, Marianna 
Wright (Trevino) declares, 
"Motherhood is the best! As a 
small-business owner, I wear 
many hats, but the one that I am 
most proud of is 'mother.' " Mar¬ 
ianna and her husband, Terry 
(whom she met in a bar in 
Reynosa, Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
during Christmas break her 
senior year) have "budding artist 
Olivia (12); future Miss America 
Katie (9); explorer extraordinaire 
Jackson (7); and light-of-my-life 
'bonus' baby, Nicholas (2). They 
keep me so busy that I have yet 
to make it to any of the Houston 
CC Alumni events that recently 
have begun again. I am grateful 
to Sigrid Carole Schroeder for 
spearheading this group!" As 
Terry is a graduate of Texas 
A&M, Marianna is "officially 
ABM (Aggie by Marriage) and in 
Texas, that "trumps CC status." 

Marianna and Terry started a 
business-to-business magazine 
focusing on Montgomery Coun¬ 
ty (greater Houston metropolitan 
area) in 2004 and will be 


"launching the GROWTH 
Guides (industry-specific local 
directories/reference tools) and 
hope to have [a] first GROWTH 
event this fall for networking 
and professional development ... 

I handle all the awful HR stuff, 
manage content and vendor con¬ 
tracts and help with the creative 
stuff (ad design, marketing 
plans, copyrighting, etc.). We are 
entering our second year of pub¬ 
lication and have national adver¬ 
tisers such as Marriott, Stewart 
Title, UHY Mann Frankfort Stein 
and Lipp, and Hospital Corpora¬ 
tion of America. It's a small com¬ 
pany, so we all wear many hats!" 
Marianna would love to hear 
from Nora Tossounian, Lexi 
Diamond, June Shiiki and Elisa 
Forgey. She reports, "I keep in 
touch with Alma Gill '90, who 
lives in Australia with her hus¬ 
band and two children, and 
Rachel Gleeson '92, her husband. 
Matt, and daughter, Lucy." 

In my last column, I noted the 
wedding of Murray Markowitz 
and Rebecca Fischer and was 
happy to receive this addendum 
from Murray: "It would be remiss 
of me if I failed to mention the 
two most important Columbians 
at our wedding: Rebecca's father, 
Avrom Fischer '56, and her moth¬ 
er, Frances Fischer '63 Barnard. In 
addition. Rabbi Alvin Kass '57 
was the officiant. Rabbi Kass, 
rabbi of Brooklyn's East Mid¬ 
wood Jewish Center, presided at 
Rebecca's bat mitzvah and is the 
chief of chaplains for the New 
York Police Department." 

Hope you've had a great start to 
2006, and keep your news coming. 
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Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Hi, everybody. I hope 2006 has 
been good to you so far. Let me 
catch you up on the news from 
the mailbag. 

First, I got a "two for one" 
update from Dr. Paul Cannistraro. 
He and his wife, Yih-hsien Shen, 
were married in NYC in 1998 and 
live in Cambridge, Mass., with 
sons Peter (4) and Lucas (2). Yih- 
hsien works at her alma mater. 
Harvard Law School, in the 
admissions office, and offers 
career counseling to HLS students. 
Paul is an attending psychiatrist at 
the Massachusetts General Hospi¬ 
tal inpatient psychiatry service, 
sees patients in the obsessive- 
compulsive disorders clinic and 
does neuroimaging research. 

I next heard from Tanya Nieri, 
who recently completed course- 
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Ian Lendler ’96’s Writing Ranges From 
An Undone Fairy Tale to Alcoholica Esoterica 

By Hannah Selinger '02 


W hen Ian Lendler '96 

graduated from the 
College, he did not 
know exactly what he was 
going to do. Lendler, who lived 
in New York until a year-and-a- 
half ago, when he moved to 
London and then San Francis¬ 
co, held many jobs after gradu¬ 
ation. "Temping," he says, "was 
the main one." 

One of those temporary jobs 
bridged the gap between 
Lendler's major, film, and his 
ultimate career choice, writing. 
For four months, Lendler was a 
librarian for the Spice Chan¬ 
nel's video library. "I had 
access to a lot of funny 
names," Lendler says of his 
time at the pornography sta¬ 
tion. Essentially, Lendler's job 
at the Spice Channel was a 
research job, and the confla¬ 
tion of information and creativi¬ 
ty would eventually prepare 
him for the research involved 
in Alcoholica Esoterica, 
Lendler's "collection of useful 
and useless information as it 
relates to the history of all 
manner of booze." Lendler also 
describes Alcoholica Esoterica, 
which was released by Penguin 
Books this month, as "the his¬ 
tory of the world as seen 
through various bottles." 

In June 2004, Lendler moved 
to London where he waited for 
his wife, Kusum, to secure an 
American visa. While abroad, 
Lendler noticed that "British 
people pay more attention to 
alcohol than other people do." 
This observation led to the idea 
that it might be fun and worth¬ 
while to compile a book of alco¬ 
hol-related facts and stories, 



lan Lendler '96 


later termed "esoterica." The 
final product is a 264-page book 
chock-full of things you may or 
may not already know. Alcoholi¬ 
ca Esoterica covers everything 
from drinking songs (Roman 
Emperor Julian is known to have 
incanted, "Who made you and 
from what? / By the true Bac¬ 
chus l know you not. / He smells 
of nectar. / You smell of goat.") 
to notable alcoholics ("The 
whole world is about three 
drinks behind," said Humphrey 
Bogart) and contains a plethora 
of interesting factoids in 
between. And it is not, accord¬ 
ing to Lendler, difficult to see 
why the book will strike a famil¬ 
iar chord with many readers. 

"Everyone has an opinion on 
alcohol," he says. "It's this thing 
that everyone understands and 
comes to grips with. It seemed 
weird that no one had put it all 
together." 


The project took Lendler 
about a year to complete and 
was borne in some ways, he 
says, of "one too many nights 
in The West End." There was an 
enormous amount of research 
involved, and the history of 
booze, it turned out, was not 
so easily transcribed. As 
Lendler writes in the introduc¬ 
tion, "The first historical evi¬ 
dence of alcohol is a jug of 
wine found in the mountains of 
present-day Iran that dates to 
about 5400 B.C. The earliest 
sample of writing found is a 
Sumerian clay tablet that refers 
to beer in 3300 B.C." In short, 
Lendler had a lot of ground to 
cover. His research began in 
libraries, migrated to book¬ 
stores, the Internet, and, finally, 
bars, "in that order." 

Lendler's other published 
book is a very different project. 
It's a children's book, An 
Undone Fairy Tale, published by 
Simon and Schuster's chil¬ 
dren's department this past 
August. The fairy tale, which 
implores young readers not to 
turn the pages too quickly (not 
unlike the Little Golden Books 
classic The Monster at the End 
of this Book), had been on the 
back burner; Lendler wrote the 
book at 27 but did not sell it 
for several years. 

Before writing An Undone 
Fairy Tale, Lendler had tried his 
hand at other children's books, 
but, despite his attempts, had 
never succeeded at getting an 
agent or selling a manuscript. 
Lendler's interest in children's 
literature, he says, harkens back 
to his days as an undergradu¬ 
ate: He was editor of Colum¬ 


bia's humor magazine, Jester, 
and views himself as a humor 
writer. "Kids' literature is the 
closest you can come to being 
a humor writer," he maintains. 

But before An Undone Fairy 
Tale secured Lendler an agent, 
and long before the book hit 
bookstores nationwide, Lendler 
had been writing Alcoholica 
Esoterica. Why was that project 
successful? According to 
Lendler, the subject matter is 
endlessly interesting. "Any story 
involving alcohol can be funny, 
idiotic or tragic — often at the 
same time," Lendler says. 
"Either way, it's inherently fasci¬ 
nating, because nearly all of us 
have experienced its effects." 

The book is both fascinating 
and funny. Where else can one 
find facts like, "By the law of 
averages you are more likely 
to be killed by a flying cham¬ 
pagne cork than by a poiso¬ 
nous spider"? 

Lendler and his wife — 
whom he met, appropriately, at 
a bar — moved from London to 
San Francisco in August 2005. 
These days, he is working full¬ 
time on another children's 
book, which has not yet been 
contracted. He also is consider¬ 
ing writing a book about food- 
related esoterica, subscribing 
to the notion that the best kind 
of reading is "bathroom read¬ 
ing." in the meantime, Lendler 
is adjusting to the hardest part 
of being a successful writer: 
the follow-up. 


Hannah Selinger '02 earned a 
B.A. in English and comparative 
literature and is a freelance 
writer in New York. 


work for her Ph.D. in sociology at 
ASU. She plans to marry Vijai 
Atavane next year in Arizona. 
Passing along news about our 
classmates, Tanya said that Jon 
Dowell, a lawyer, moved back to 
New York from San Francisco to 
marry Shauna, a doctor, whom he 
knew in college but saw again at 
Clay Arnold's wedding. Mean¬ 
while, Ashish Jha, a doctor, and 
his wife, Deborah, a lawyer, had 
their first child. Tanya said that 
Ashish is on the faculty at Har¬ 


vard School of Public Health. 
Tanya also noted that Josh 
Botkin and his wife, Debbie, had 
their first child, Jonah. Josh is get¬ 
ting his M.B.A. at Michigan. 

It has been a big year for Scott 
Matasar. He not only was elected 
to the partnership at the Cleve¬ 
land law firm of Calfee Halter & 
Griswold but also became a father 
for the second time, on September 
24, to son Aidan. Aidan's big sis¬ 
ter, Lauren, is thrilled to have a 
sibling, but "keeps complaining 


that it wasn't a baby sister!" Scott 
is a litigator and concentrates on 
securities enforcement, internal 
investigations and securities liti¬ 
gation as well as insurance cover¬ 
age counseling and litigation for 
corporate policyholders. 

I also heard from Carrie '92 
Barnard and Quinn Kayser- 
Cochran. On December 27, they 
had a daughter, Keira Jane. The 
family is doing well. 

Late-breaking baby news from 
Olivier Knox and his wife, Jen¬ 


nifer Lewis: The two welcomed 
Oscar on December 31. Olivier and 
Jennifer live in Washington, D.C., 
where Olivier covers the White 
House and U.S. politics in general 
for Agence France-Presse. Olivier 
offered that he'd love to hear from 
any Columbians in the Waco, 
Texas, area, "since I'm there about 
six weeks out of the year — pretty 
much whenever President Bush 
goes to Crawford." Olivier's wife 
has a Ph.D. in molecular virology, 
a background in cancer research 
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Alisa Tang ’ 96 : Living, Learning, Growing 


A journalist's life often 
involves immersion in 
one's subject and sur¬ 
roundings so that the finished 
product is clear and believable. 
For Alisa Tang '96, a reporter 
for the Associated Press in 
Bangkok since 2002, the immer¬ 
sion was easy; she had the 
presence of a family that 
includes more than 60 first 
cousins to help her transition 
into Thailand's culture, which 
was familiar yet different from 
her life in the United States. 

Tang's assignments have 
included stories in the coun¬ 
try's Muslim-majority south as 
well as covering the spread of 
bird flu and the 2004 tsunami 
that devastated many cities in 
southern Thailand and Indone¬ 
sia. As a member of the AP 
team that won two awards for 
its coverage of the disaster, 
Tang saw the terrible state in 
which the tsunami left Thai¬ 
land's beaches as well as the 
beauty of the natural environ¬ 
ment, clear of commercialism 
that had crowded the area. 

Tang says her tsunami 
reporting experience was unfor¬ 
gettable and that images of 
"countless bodies on the beach, 
the scraped and bruised chil¬ 
dren l met who survived though 
their parents perished, and the 
lovely sunshine and calm 
turquoise sea that was the 
backdrop for the destruction of 
twisted metal and cars and 


razed resorts" stick with her 
more than a year later. 

Tang's career in journalism 
begain in 1998, when she did 
clerical work for The New York 
Times' foreign and metro desks 
before moving into business 
graphics. She wrote her first 
articles for the Science Times 


and Sunday Business section. 
Tang left the Times to work for 
The Belleville (Illinois) News- 
Democrat, where she started 
as a business writer in 2000 but 
quickly developed a preference 
for writing about social topics, 
such as race and religion. She 


believes working for a paper in 
"Anytown, America," gives jour¬ 
nalists a better "perspective on 
the views of a population 
whose vote affects the world." 

Her career may seem a far 
cry from her time at Columbia, 
where she was a pre-med stu¬ 
dent, although a reluctant one. 


"I was struggling and 
stretched," Tang says, "to satis¬ 
fy my parents as a pre-med 
student, yet really wanting to 
pursue the humanities — a 
stereotypical Asian-American 
parent-child battle." Upon grad¬ 
uating, Tang worked in neurobi¬ 


ology for a couple of years but 
decided it was not for her. Soon 
after, she landed the entry-level 
job at the Times. 

Tang is from Red Bud, a town 
of 2,900 in southern Illinois. As 
the child of Thai-Chinese par¬ 
ents, she "grew up speaking 
Thai, eating Thai food and taking 
off shoes before entering our 
very Thai house." After attend¬ 
ing a St. Louis boarding school 
with only 60 students, the move 
to New York was an opportunity 
for Tang to grow in a city she 
describes as "a Technicolor 
polyglot." 

At Columbia, Tang devel¬ 
oped interests and made 
meaningful connections that 
she still nurtures. She keeps in 
touch with her freshman 
roommates, Genevieve Con¬ 
nors '96 and Monica Darer '97; 
Darer lived with Tang until late 
October, when she moved to 
Barcelona. Tang says she 
enjoyed her time as a member 
of the Columbia Outdoor Ori¬ 
entation Program, participating 
as a freshman and later as a 
trip leader. 

With a career that has 
spanned cultures and conti¬ 
nents, Tang's views of the world 
have altered greatly and contin¬ 
ue to evolve. "New York and 
Bangkok can make one just as 
provincial as Red Bud can, but 
the combination has truly 
expanded my horizons." 

Roy Cureton '08 



Alisa Tang '86 takes a ride while on assignment on October 27 
in Phang Nga province in southern Thailand (with Sutin Lee- 
bamrung, behind her) to see land under dispute between Mus¬ 
lim fisherman villagers, such as Leebamrung, and a resort 
developer, villagers say the land has been under dispute for 
years, but Leebamrung and others recently were served with 
eviction notices on homes they rebuilt after the tsunami. 

PHOTO: SAKCHAI LALIT 


and a job in biotech just outside 
D.C. Said the happy father: "We're 
hoping Oscar gets her genes. But 
maybe my typing skills." 

'Til next time! 
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Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


Just when the nightmare of a 
blank space begins to take hold, 
this happy news arrives from 
across the pond. Miguel Batista 
and his wife, Suzette Holder 
Batista, welcomed a son, Gabriel 
Kai, to their London household 
on November 3. 

Closer to home, Alan Freeman 


was appointed to the board of 
directors of the Hebrew Home of 
Greater Washington. Alan is a 
partner in the commercial litiga¬ 
tion and maritime groups of Blank 
Rome, one of the largest law firms 
in America. He lives in Potomac, 
Md., with his wife, Remy, and 
sons, Teddy and Matthew. 

Hopefully you receive this 
CCT in time to plan for the grand 
reunion of the Columbia Review 
March 10-11. Organizers are 
seeking writers, editors, "com- 
plicitors and supporters" of the 
esteemed literary magazine to 
join the celebration. The list of 
Review alums goes back to the 
1930s, according to Les Gottes- 
man '68,1967-68 editor-in-chief. 

And keep the news coming. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Stacy Feigenbaum-Tumof '98 

Business and her husband, Aaron 
Tumof '98 Business, welcomed 
twin boys on August 13. Cole and 
Chase join sister Kayla (2). The 
family lives in Westfield, N.J., and 
Stacy is a senior equity research 
retail analyst at Merrill Lynch. 

Alexis Donnelly Glick, corre¬ 
spondent and 9 a.m. anchor on 
NBC's Today show, is a 2006 recipi¬ 
ent of a John Jay Award for distin¬ 
guished professional achievement. 
Previously, Alexis worked for 
Morgan Stanley as head of the 
New York Stock Exchange Floor 


Operations, then a few years ago 
became a senior trading corre¬ 
spondent for CNBC, reporting on 
institutional traders. Since she 
joined the Today show, there's been 
quite a buzz about her: A Newsday 
story last summer said Alexis 
could be "the next Katie Couric." 

That's all for now, but please 
drop me a note with the latest 
news from your life! 
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Janet Frankston 

201 E. 87th St., Apt. 15N 
New York, NY 10128 


jrfl0@columbia.edu 


Oh, if we could all pick up our 
lives and transport them to Sicily, 
like Dan Petroski. I am envious 
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of his adventure, learning how to 
make wine. Dan left shortly after 
our reunion last June and would 
like to be in touch with class¬ 
mates who work in the wine 
world. And if you're visiting 
southern Italy, he doesn't mind 
advising you on your trip, either. 
Contact him at danpetroski@ 
yahoo.com or visit his website: 
www.spaghettiwesterner.com. 

The rest of us have less dra¬ 
matic moves, to Newark, N.J., for 
me, or in the case of Jennifer 
(Ross) Glueck, to Miami. She 
and her husband, Markus, and 
their daughter, Monika (1), left 
New York in January. Jen, a 
physician, will work at the Dia¬ 
betes Research Institute at the 
University of Miami while apply¬ 
ing for an endocrine fellowship. 

Jen caught up with Mark 
Kravitz in Miami. Mark, another 
NYC deserter, left a law practice 
about three years ago and runs 
his own real estate investment 
and management firm, based in 
Miami and Fort Lauderdale. He 
and his partner, Jon, are building 
a house in Miami Beach. 

On to weddings and children: 
Emily Hu married her longtime 
boyfriend, John Tang '96L, in 
Hawaii in January, according to an 
announcement in The New York 
Times. Emily is an obstetrician and 
gynecologist and received her 
medical degree from Columbia in 
2000. Her husband is a partner at 
Latham & Watkins in Los Angeles. 

Matt Weinstein and his wife, 
Shira '94 Barnard, are the proud 
parents of their third daughter, 
Eliana Aliza. She joins Shuli (6) and 
Aviva (4). Matt practices real estate 
law at Wolf, Block, Schorr and 
Solis-Cohen in Philadelphia. The 
family lives in Bala Cynwyd, just 
outside Philly. 

Matt saw several classmates at 
the wedding of Alex Cortez, who 
joined the nonprofit world and is 
a management consultant for 
Bridgespan. Matt also caught up 
with Greg Mancini, who lives in 
Missouri, is completing a fellow¬ 
ship in noninvasive surgery and 
has a baby son. 

Hilton Romanski left Palo Alto 
(he graduated from Stanford Busi¬ 
ness School) for San Francisco. He 
works at Cisco and is director of 
the global M&A and investments 
team. Hilton has been spending 
lots of time in Eastern Europe, 
China and India, "like everyone 
else looking for a competitive 
play in the venture asset class," he 
writes. "Fun stuff though — really 
has become my dream job." 

Hilton traveled to Morocco for 
the wedding of Josh Shoemake 
'96, who has been headmaster of 
the American School in Mar¬ 
rakech for the past few years. A 


Columbia crew made the trip, 
including Thad Tracy and his 
wife, Michele, and David Web¬ 
ber and his wife, Irit. 

Congratulations to David, who 
is working on a novel and recent¬ 
ly read from it at a salon night in 
Brooklyn. It's about a young, 
incarcerated paralegal who bluffs 
his way out of jail, into law school 
and into the hearts and minds of a 
federal judge and, more impor¬ 
tantly, the judge's granddaughter. 
A chapter was awarded a prize in 
the New York Law Journal Fiction 
Contest and was published 
online. 

Thanks for the updates, and 
keep the news coming. 



REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
td2l65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 
DEVELOPMENT Hal Jones 
hj2i07@columbia.edu 
212-870-2508 

□ Ana S. Salper 

125 Prospect Park West, 
Apt. 4A 

Brooklyn, NY 11215 
asalper@yahoo.com 

My fellow classmates, greetings! 

In only about three months' time, 
we will be celebrating our 10th 
reunion. I'm sure many of you are 
thinking you might have better 
things to do during a sunny June 
weekend (June 8-11), but what 
could be better than seeing your 
classmates 10 years older, sporting 
a few gray hairs, some wrinkles, 
babies, marriages, fabulous jobs, 
tales of traveling adventures ... Is 
this something you really want to 


Rushika Richards '97 married Daniel Conroy on October 22 at St. 
Francis Xavier Church in Manhattan. Bridesmaids were (left to 
right) Gauri Wallace, Ayesha Nadarajah, Naveena Ponnusamy '97, 
Anushka Nadarajah, Carolyn Bass '97, Naomi DeSilva-Rothenberg 
'97 Barnard, Tara Nolting '97 Barnard, Alisa Conroy and Zaharah 
Markoe '97. 

PHOTO: ANTHONY VASQUEZ 


I'll step down from my soap¬ 
box now and give you the notes. 
Dr. Parag Gandhi is a fellow in 
ophthalmic plastic and recon¬ 
structive surgery at the Universi¬ 
ty of Tennessee and Vanderbilt 
University. Maya Gorton is an 
interaction designer at R/GA, an 
interactive New York ad agency, 
and started a nonprofit for tsuna¬ 
mi relief in Thailand last year. 

Maya attended Leila Kazemi's 
wedding in August in upstate 
New York. Many alumni attended, 
including Matt Lasner, Melissa 
Gajarsa, Mike Kadish, Nelson 
Jaeggli '97, Barbara Antonucci, 
Todd Chandler '97, Jeremiah 
Crowell and Jill Szuchmacher. 
Maya says that the wedding was 
"fabulous." Congratulations, Leila! 


Maya Gorton ’96 is an interaction designer at R/GA, an 
interactive New York ad agency, and started a nonprofit 
for tsunami relief in Thailand. 


miss? I mean, how can you not 
want to boogie the night away 
(again) at the Hammerstein Ball¬ 
room at the Friday, June 9, Alumni 
Dance Party? SEAS and Barnard 
will be there along with College 
alumni from the Classes of 
1996-2006. Or are you really going 
to miss the class cocktail party at 
Butter, a sleek lounge/restaurant 
downtown owned by Scott Sar- 
tiano '97? Other events planned 
are a clambake/barbecue on Low 
Plaza and the class dinner under a 
tent on campus. C'mon people — 
Columbia reunions only happen 
every five years, so try to make it 
to this one, as it promises to be 
memorable. 


Amy (Weiss) Kramer gave birth 
to twins. Jack and Gabrielle, in July. 
Amy, her husband. Max, and the 
twins live in Philadelphia near the 
Art Museum. Most recently, Amy 
was practicing labor and employ¬ 
ment law at Ballard, Spahr, 
Andrews & Ingersoll, a law firm in 
Center City, Philadelphia. She may 
look into teaching undergraduate 
or high school as well as starting a 
summer triathlon clinic for kids in 
the near future. Max and Amy do 
triathlons each summer, which they 
enjoy immensely, and they would 
love to get kids in the Philadelphia 
area more involved in the sport. 

Don't miss the featurette on 
Alisa Tang — she's done a lot of 


interesting work. [See box.] 

See you at the reunion! Oh 
yeah, and for those of you reluc¬ 
tant to relive your youthful days 
at Columbia by attending the 
reunion, remember: 

"There's nothing worse than 
being an aging young person." 

— Richard Pryor 


Sarah Katz 

722 North 24 St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 
srkl2@columbia.edu 


Luciana Silberman Daniels went 
to SDOS and graduated in '01. 
There, she met her husband, 
David Daniels, and they were 
married October 2003. Luciana 
practiced in New Jersey until the 
birth of their daughter, Isabella, 
last August. Luciana hopes to 
return to work soon, but for now 
she is enjoying spending time 
with the baby. In November, she 
celebrated her 30th birthday at a 
joint party with Joy Lin. 

Rushika (Richards) Conroy 
married Daniel Conroy, whom she 
met at a Knicks game three years 
before. The ceremony was at St. 
Francis Xavier Church and the 
reception at Cipriani on Wall 
Street. Sounds like it was quite the 
Columbia reunion! In attendance 
were Jake Kemeny, Miriam (Her¬ 
nandez) Dimmler, Charlie Dim- 
mler, Sam Nouri '98, Matthew 
Wang, Marco Capasso, Melanie 
Samarasinghe '98, Dinuka Sama- 
rashinghe '95, Rushan Samaras¬ 
inghe '92, Naomi DeSilva-Rothen¬ 
berg '97 Barnard, Tara (Gallagher) 
Nolting '97 Barnard, Carolyn 
"Carrie" Bass, Lisa Gustafson 
'97E, Uchenna Acholonu '96, 
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Daniel Alarcon ’99 Writes From Outside 

By Elbert Garcia '97 


I n just two years, Daniel 
Alarcon '99 has begun to 
make his mark in the lit¬ 
erary world. After an 
impressive 2003 debut on 
the fiction pages of The New 
Yorker, he followed up last 
spring with his first book, a well- 
received bilingual short story 
collection, war by Candlelight. 

Writing, however, is not the 
only passion that drives this 
young author. Despite the 
praise, the book deal with 
HarperCollins and the daily 
opportunity to live out a 
dream, Alarcon's steadfast 
love is being in the classroom. 

"Teaching is like standing up 
and tricking people into learn¬ 
ing ... entertaining them, mak¬ 
ing them feel comfortable," 
says Alarcon, who taught in 
public schools in the Bronx 
and Harlem after graduation. 
"It's not sitting at home alone 
writing. It's getting in front of 
25 strangers and convincing 
them that you're not boring 
and that you have something 
interesting to tell." 

The realities between the 
classrooms and streets of New 
York and Lima, Peru, including 
his students' struggles to find 
their place within a rapidly 
changing world, pepper War by 
Candlelight. Closest to the 
young author's heart by far is 
the title story, a tale loosely 
based around a relative's 
involvement with the radical 
left and the effect insurgency 
groups have had on the South 
American country. 

"I didn't want to romanticize 
it at all, but l didn't want to try 
to explain or attempt to under¬ 
stand from my perspective 
how this character, who from 
what everyone says is the best 
that Peru has to offer, could 
make a choice like he did to 
take up arms," says Alarcon, 
who was 3 when his middle- 
class parents settled in Birm¬ 
ingham, Ala., in 1980. 

Allowing readers to get to 
know his characters as they 
react to political turmoil, street 


violence and natural disasters, 
without condoning or con¬ 
demning them, is one of Alar¬ 
con's strengths. Another is his 
ability to describe personal bat¬ 
tles that sometimes take place 
in the public eye and to weave 
in new scenes and details with 
universal emotions so that they 
seem like distant memories, 
not works of fiction. 

What results are clear and 
familiar snapshots of Latino life 
from South America to the Big 


Alarcon hopes will be a career 
that will include fiction and 
nonfiction, and perhaps even 
some policy work. 

As for his time at Columbia, 
Alarcon remembers it as four 
years that helped established 
lifelong friends, most of whom 
appear in his book's acknowl¬ 
edgments section, all of whom 
continue to push and inspire 
him. An anthropology major, 
Alarcon took advantage of 
many of the resources Colum¬ 
bia and New York City offered. 
In addition to taking a slew of 
history, sociology and anthro¬ 
pology classes, he spent a 
semester abroad in Ghana and 
took classes at the School of 
the Arts. His interests also led 
him to reach into the sur¬ 


rounding New York City com¬ 
munity and teach photography 
and writing to elementary 
school students. 

Alarcon says what he learned 
outside the classroom had a 
big impact on his education. He 
was active in the student 
movement that developed 
Columbia's Latino and Asian 
American Studies programs 
and co-edited the undergradu¬ 
ate journal Roots & Culture. 

"That was the kind of stuff 
that certainly is more worth¬ 


while than reading Pride and 
Prejudice, in terms of real 
world experience and putting 
me in a place that was not my 
place," says Alarcon, who grad¬ 
uated in 2003 with an M.F.A. 
from the Iowa Creative Writing 
Workshop, one of the nation's 
most prestigious writing pro¬ 
grams. "If you are going to be a 
writer, you need to be pre¬ 
pared to know what it means 
to be an outsider, to be obser¬ 
vant of what you are doing and 
why you are doing it." 

Feeling like an outsider, 
wanting to explore his identity 
and walking between multiple 
worlds were all familiar experi¬ 
ences for Alarcon, and they 
allowed him to bond with the 
students he taught in the 


Bronx and Harlem public 
schools after graduation. With 
help from Dean Kathleen 
McDermott, it also was what 
drove him to return to Peru in 
2001 as a Fulbright Scholar. 

Alarcon became involved 
with a local Lima organization 
in constructing a demographic 
map of the neighborhood. 
There, both the native Peru¬ 
vian and the anthropologist in 
him were hooked, immersed 
in a city that had been as 
much transformed by the chil¬ 
dren of first-generation indige¬ 
nous urban dwellers as it had 
by the socioeconomic forces 
of globalization. 

Alarcon is serving a two- 
year appointment from 
2005-07 as distinguished visit¬ 
ing writer at Mills College in 
Oakland, Calif., where he will 
teach three graduate-level fic¬ 
tion writing workshops — he 
taught two in the fall, "The 
Craft of Fiction" and "Graduate 
Fiction Workshop," and is 
teaching one this spring. 

"In a sense, it gives you 
[material] to write about," notes 
Alarcon, who hopes to com¬ 
plete his first novel this year. 
"Instead of studying writing, 
you're studying about life." 

If Alarcon could have it all, he 
would commute during the 
summers between the United 
States and Lima, continuing the 
constant learning he enjoys 
from being a teacher. But for 
now, he's thankful to be at the 
right place at the right time. 

"You collect rejection letters 
for years and then you get a 
shot. It's not really fair to ask for 
much more than an opportuni¬ 
ty," he says. "This particular 
moment is mine. Someone else 
will have another. I hope I take 
advantage of this one." 


Elbert Garcia '97, born and 
raised in Washington Heights, is a 
New York City-based freelance 
journalist and Web producer who 
writes about culture, politics and 
youth. He lives in inwood with his 
wife, Grissel Seijo '93. 


Apple — a good start to what 



Daniel Alarcon '99 read from his first book to a New York City 
audience at Barnes & Noble last spring. 

PHOTO: JORGE SARMIENTO 
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Reshan Richards '00, Tej Paul Bha- 
tia '00, Jyoti Khullar, Jennifer 
Rama '97 Barnard, Naveena Pon- 
nusamy and Zaharah Markoe. 
[See photo.] 

Rushika is in the second year 
of a pediatrics residency at 
Schneider Children's hospital on 
Long Island. She lives in Forest 
Hills and plans to specialize in 
endocrinology. Jake Kemeny 
graduated from business school 
in Chicago two years ago and 
works at Morgan Stanley; he 
lives in Manhattan. Miriam (Her¬ 
nandez) Dimmler is working on 
her Ph.D. in psychology at UC 
Berkeley and lives in Menlo Park, 
Calif. Charlie Dimmler graduat¬ 
ed from Stanford Business School 
and has returned to his former 
firm, Geron, in business develop¬ 
ment. Charlie and Miriam have a 
dog, Jake. Sam Nouri '98 started 
at the Business School last fall. 

Marco Capasso graduated 
from law school in May and is 
an associate with the New Jersey 
firm of Nagel, Rice, and Mazie, 
specializing in healthcare litiga¬ 
tion, class actions and medical 
malpractice. Naomi DeSilva- 
Rothenberg '97 Barnard practices 
law in New Jersey and has been 
married to Lance Rothenberg, an 
attorney, for two years. Tara 
(Gallagher) Nolting '97 Barnard 
has been married to Jeff Nolting 
for two years, lives in Manhattan 
and does fit modeling in the 
midst of studying toward a 
social work degree. 

Carrie Bass moved to Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., to be with her fiance, 
Scott Mezvinsky. Uchenna 
Acholonu '96 is a third year resi¬ 
dent in ob/gyn at St. Luke's- 
Roosevelt Hospital Center in 
Manhattan. Reshan Richards '00 


tune 500 company headquar¬ 
tered in Philadelphia's western 
suburbs. She graduated from 
Penn Law in 2002 and worked at 
the law firms Davis Polk & 
Wardwell in New York and 
Ropes & Gray in Boston before 
making the move to an in-house 
legal department. She and Todd 
Longsworth, whom she met in 
law school, are engaged to be 
married in June at the Penn 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology in Philadelphia. 

Danielle Lee and her husband 
closed on a four-family brown- 
stone in Clinton Hill, Brooklyn: 
"We have found wonderful ten¬ 
ants to share our home with and 
are excited about this new adven¬ 
ture. We celebrated our first wed¬ 
ding anniversary on September 
25 and just when I think it can't 
get any better ... it does." 

Kyuli Oh is moving to San 
Francisco with her fiance, Ian 
Edwards, to work for Shearman 
and Sterling. She and Ian are get¬ 
ting married this month in New 
York City. Kyuli met Ian in Lon¬ 
don, where she worked for the 
past four years. 

Pradip Ghosh is one of three 
producers of a feature film, Man 
Push Cart, that premiered at the 
Venice Film Festival in Italy. 
Pradip, along with the other pro¬ 
ducers, Nick Bentley and Ramin 
Bahrani '96 (who also wrote, 
directed and edited the movie) 
all lived on the same floor during 
their first year at the College 
(John Jay 9). Pradip explains that 
although they pursued separate 
paths after graduation, they 
hooked up in New York in spring 
2003 and started discussing the 
script that would eventually 
become Man Push Cart. "Working 


Kellie Lewis ’97 is an alumni regional programs coordina¬ 
tor at Duke, her other alma mater. 


received a master's in education 
from Harvard last May, does 
computer network management 
at Town School in Manhattan 
and likely will resume teaching 
math there as well. He taught 
math to fifth- and seventh- 
graders for two years prior to 
leaving two years ago to be road 
manager for Ari Hest and earned 
his master's last year. Jennifer 
Rama '97 Barnard is a third-year 
pediatric resident at SUNY 
Downstate. Naveena Ponnusamy 
lives outside L.A. and works in 
fundraising for the University of 
California. Zaharah Markoe is an 
attorney in Manhattan for Kobre 
and Kim. 

Jannie Lau is in-house counsel 
at IKON Office Solutions, a For- 


on a 'no budget' independent 
film was a challenging experi¬ 
ence, but all the long hours, 
teeth-gnashing and soul search¬ 
ing have finally resulted in a 
movie that is being praised for 
providing an original rendering 
of New York City," Pradip notes. 
The group won the eighth 
FIPRESCI International Critics 
Award at the London Film Festi¬ 
val. After London, the film con¬ 
tinued on the European circuit to 
the 2005 Thessaloniki Film Festi¬ 
val in Greece, among others, 
before making its U.S. premiere 
this year. "I will let you know 
when we have confirmed screen¬ 
ing dates," Pradip says. [See fea¬ 
ture story.] 

Steven Clarke works for 



Michelle Braun '01 married Aaron Nayfack on September 3 at the 
Peninsula Golf Club in San Mateo, Calif. In attendance were (from 
left) Kenny Deutsch '00, Jackie Fleischer '00, Sara Batterton '01, 
Vanessa Hutchinson-Szekely '01, Avrielle Gallagher '01, the bride, 
the groom, Nathan Gardner-Andrews '01, Seth Kimmel '01 and 
Rebecca Nathan '00. 

PHOTO: ANN HAMILTON 


Deval Patrick as a fundraiser. 
Patrick is a Democratic candidate 
running for Massachusetts gover¬ 
nor. If elected, he will be the sec¬ 
ond elected black governor (and 
the first in Massachusetts) in his¬ 
tory (www.devalpatrick.com). 
Before that, Steven worked for an 
architecture firm in NYC after 
receiving his master's in architec¬ 
ture from Columbia. He lived in 
Africa for a year-and-a-half, 
where he was a teacher on rural 
development projects in Namib¬ 
ia, Ghana and Tanzania. He was 
admitted to Stanford's Ph.D. pro¬ 
gram in political science in 
March and deferred for a year to 
work on the campaign. 

Kellie Lewis has a new job in 
alumni affairs at Duke, her other 
alma mater. She is a regional pro¬ 
grams coordinator and loves it. 
Dustin Alexander is in Atlanta 
and works at Coca-Cola. Carrie 
Sturts is a professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington in Seattle 
in the department of construction 
management. School of Architec¬ 
ture and Urban Planning. 

Matt Luban graduated from 
the global executive M.B.A. pro¬ 
gram at the Business School in 
January and runs his consulting 
firm. Strategic Advisory Services. 
Tom Dever is a member of the 
Business School's Class of 2007. 
Karen Naar is a first-year med¬ 
ical student at Stony Brook Uni¬ 
versity Medical School. 

Erki Viirand moved from the 
paradise that is the San Francisco 
Bay Area back to New York in 


March, bought a house in Westch¬ 
ester, and had his first child, son 
Kalev, in August. Erki works for 
McKinsey & Co. Roxanna Nazari 
was married in July to David 
Matern, a German citizen, in New 
York City. They took a cruise 
around Norway's fjords on the 
Queen Mary 2 for their honey¬ 
moon and moved in September 
to Geneva, where David started 
work at the U.N. Refugee Agency. 



Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


Congratulations are in order for 
Andy Topkins and his wife, Keri, 
who had a daughter, Ella Sade, 
on December 15. She weighed 8 
lbs., 3 oz. Andy says, "Keri and I 
are still getting used to her, but 
we're joyous beyond belief." 

And now for a special plea to 
classmates who've never written 
in: Please send an update. You 
don't have to wait to get married 
or have a baby, just let us know 
what you're up to these days. 
Happy spring, everyone! 



Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@colTimbia.edu 


Cristina Tebolt received her mas¬ 
ter's in social work from Hunter 
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PERSONALS 

Smart is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the Ivies 
and a few other excellent 
schools. More than 4,000 mem¬ 
bers. All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
800-988-5288. 


REAL ESTATE 

REAL ESTATE Gulf Beaches to Golf 
Courses. Sarasota Florida — it's a 
lifestyle. Susan Lightcap, Realtor, 
RE/MAX Premier Services, 941-724- 
2440, www.susanlightcap.com. 

Summer Rental in France, 70 

km north of St. Raphael. Charming 
stone house, sleeps 8, modern 
kitchen, 3 baths, pool, terraced 
olive grove; magnificent views. 
Rougnet@aol.com. 

Unique period house directly 
on Lake Champlain available 
for summer rentals in historic 
Adirondack village of Essex, N.Y. 
Wide veranda and rolling lawn 
overlook water. Idyllic. rscheinin@ 
mercurynews.com. 408-920-5069. 


VACATION RENTALS 

Shelter Island Retreat: Charm¬ 
ing and quiet 3-bedroom, 2-bath 
cottage with wraparound deck 
near beaches. For 2 weeks, month 
or season. 212-675-0344 days; 
203-629-1261 evenings. 


Williamsburg, va. deeded time 
share. Two 2-bedroom, 2-bath 
w/LR, DR, kit, laundry (lockout 
units) each sleeps 4-6 for week 46. 
Experience life in colonial times; 
golf, shopping, terrific restaurants 
and entertainment everywhere. 
$5,000/OBO for both. 256-574- 
1756 btw 6:30-9:30 p.m. Eastern. 
Exquisite Tuscan Villa in the heart 
of Chianti near Siena. Sleeps 12, 
pool, concierge service. Contact 
mcbcu80@yahoo.com for rental 
details. 

Naples, Florida: Luxury condo¬ 
minium overlooking Gulf, two- 
month minimum, 802-524-2108. 
Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
E-mail: vdl9@columbia.edu. 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment or 
inquiries on display rates to: 
Natasha Clermont 
Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
212-870-2786 —phone 
212-870-2747 — fax 
nc2252@columbia.edu 


Isn't it time you 
tried CCT classifieds? 
Do You Have ... 

real estate for sale 
services or business 
opportunities 
collectibles or 
memorabilia 
vacation rental homes 
... anything else you 
would like to advertise 
to more than 51,000 
alumni and staff? 
For rates and 
information, contact 
Natasha Clermont 
Business Manager 
212-870-2786 phone 
212-870-2747 fax 
nc2252@columbia.edu 


in May 2004. She works at the 
Veterans Administration in NYC, 
focusing on substance-abusing 
veterans. That year was a busy 
year for Cristina; aside from fin¬ 
ishing school and starting a new 
career, in November she married 
Seiji Shiraishi. Congratulations! 


Prisca Bae 

5645 Miles Ave. 

Oakland, CA 94618 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Not much news this time ... 
please write in! 

Mark Neighbors reports that 
after nine years in New York, he 
moved to Washington, D.C., and 
works at the Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Education as a manager 
for the Fulbright Student Pro¬ 
gram. His girlfriend, Christina 
Chong '01 Barnard, is getting her 
M.B.A. at Georgetown. 



Daniele Sahr also left New 
York. After a stint at Robeco 
Investment Management, she 
moved to Europe to get a mas¬ 
ter's in musicology at the Univer¬ 
sity of Amsterdam. 

Seth Morris '01 is in his last 
year of law school at Boalt at 
UC Berkeley. He purchased a 
beautiful home in the Berkeley 
hills and adopted a Rottweiler, 
Sheba. Seth will work in San 
Francisco at Latham & Watkins 
upon graduating. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Ken Catandella 


kmci03@columbia.edu 

212-870-2230 

DEVELOPMENT Susan Murray 
sm2399@columbia.edu 
212-870-3244 



Jonathan Gordin 

4301 Louise Ave. 
Encino, CA 91316 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


Hello! I hope 2006 has gotten off 
to a great start for you! It is just a 
few short months until our 
reunion, and I hope to see many 
of you there. I already bought my 
airline tickets, and I hope those 
of you traveling from a long dis¬ 
tance might consider doing the 
same. Our fifth reunion will be 
held on June 8-11; details on the 
festivities should be available on 
the Alumni Affairs website later 
this month. 

Michelle (Braun) Nayfack 

married Aaron Nayfack on Sep¬ 
tember 3 at the Peninsula Golf 
Club in San Mateo, Calif. Colum¬ 
bians at the festivities included 
Kenny Deutsch '00, Jackie Fleisch¬ 
er '00, Sara Batterton, Vanessa 
Hutchinson-Szekeley (getting 
married this month!), Avrielle 
Gallagher, Nathan Gardner- 
Andrews, Seth Kimmel and 
Rebecca Nathan. Congratulations 
to Michelle and Aaron! 

Benjamin Wheeler '02 wrote in 


sustainable real estate in San 
Francisco, and Ashran Jen works 
at Latham & Watkins in Chicago. 
A few months ago, Ben Ryan, a 
journalist, spoke on a panel I 
caught in New York (along with 
Charles Kaiser '68), and he was 
amazing." 

Rich Luthmann provided a 
detailed update: "Stu Deamley 
won an advertising contest for the 
young creatives in the Latin mar¬ 
ket, beating out worldwide com¬ 
petition: www.circulocreativo.org/ 
galeria / ganador-young-creatives- 
2005/creativo.php. He works for 
Miami-based DRM/DDB, a firm 
serving the English and Spanish 
advertising markets. 

"Stu and his longtime girl¬ 
friend, Brie Cokos, moved into a 
new place on the canal in Coral 
Gables. Brie finished her mas¬ 
ter's in marine affairs at the 
Rosensteil School, University of 
Miami, and intends to do cubia 
farming in Bimini, Bahamas, for 
the next couple of months dur¬ 
ing the week, while she raises 
hell with Stu and me in Coconut 
Grove on the weekends. 

"I live and work on Brickell 
Avenue, where I ran into Bran¬ 
don von Tobel and his brother, 
Travis '99 (down from Jack¬ 
sonville). Brandon is pre-med at 
Jackson, the University of Miami 
Medical School. I finished my 
L.L.M. in estate planning in May 
and parlayed it into a pretty cool 
job. I am senior v.p., private 
equity solutions, for the DCS-I 
Group in Miami. My job takes 
me all over the place including 
the Bahamas, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Cayman, New York and London. 
And I can't complain being 
based out of Miami, where Stu 
and I play rugby for the Florida 
Champion Miami Tridents 
Rugby Club. 

"Artie Harris was here a few 
months ago along with Josh Con¬ 
don '01 GS, before they jumped 
off on a trip to meet 'Gandalf' in 
Guatemala. Also here for a bio¬ 
medical convention on Key Bis- 


Evangelos Michailidis ’oi, who is in his final year at 
Emory University Law School, competed in his first 
triathlon in Miami. 


with an exciting update from 
afar: "I'm in Tbilisi, Republic of 
Georgia, living with Kate Corte- 
si and working for Georgia's 
presidential administration. Kate 
is a writer and can get a lot 
done, thanks to the fact that 
she's so far from the distractions 
of New York. Tbilisi is exciting 
and cheap and worth a visit. Ben 
Ben Tre works at developing 


cayne was Dan Wetmore, who is 
at Stanford doing research." 

Ethan Perlstein will receive 
his Ph.D. from Harvard in June, 
and after that he's not sure what 
he'll be up to. He "fantasizes 
about starting a biotech company 
next to Google in Mountain 
View." 

Jorge Herrera "just wanted to 
check in and let you know that 
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everything is great in warm San 
Antonio. My new career in law 
entails extensive hours, but I 
love it; I even settled my first 
good case the other week. On a 
more personal and important 
note, I am engaged to Victoria 
Moreno. Although she did not 
attend Columbia, she appreci¬ 
ates my admiration for my alma 
mater. We are planning a desti¬ 
nation wedding in Puerto Vallar- 
ta, Mexico. 

"I recently visited NYC for a 
friend's wedding and visited 
with Frank Fusco, Bill Martinez 
'01E, Akhill Chopra and Rey 
Contreras '98.1 also met up with 
Jon McCarter '99 at an amazing 
'NYC meets Texas wedding.' On 
the last night I met up with Paul 
Getto for a night out on the 
town, old school style. It was 
great seeing everyone." 

Donald Blydenburgh graduat¬ 
ed from Brooklyn Law School in 
June and is an associate at Brown 
Gavalas & Fromm in New York 
City. Additionally, an article that 
he wrote, "Inconsistent Verdicts 
in Products Liability Cases," was 
being published in the January 
edition of the Defense Counsel 
Journal, published quarterly by 
the International Association of 
Defense Counsel. 

Don continued, "I am happy 
to announce that I, along with 
my fellow Brooklyn Law grads 
Vasantha Rao, Meena Untawale 
and Israel Meth '01 GS, passed 
the New York State bar exam. On 
a different note, Evangelos 
Michailidis, who is in his final 
year at Emory University Law 
School, competed in his first 
triathlon in Miami. After a year 
of training, he finished 28th out 
of 300 competitors and raised 
more than $8,000 for the Don 
Monti Foundation to support 
cancer research." 

Thanks to everyone for contin¬ 
uing to write! My favorite sub¬ 
missions are from those of you 
kind enough to write in about 
your friends as well. I'd love to 
hear from you, too! 
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Colleen Hsia 

121 E. 23rd St., Apt. 3F 
New York, NY 10010 


cch38@columbia.edu 


Fley there. Class of 2002 — only a 
few notes this time, so please 
keep them coming! 

Ben Letzler will be a summer 
associate at Dechert; he's at Har¬ 
vard Law School now. Ben looks 
forward to being in New York 
and catching up with friends 
over lunch near Rockefeller Cen¬ 
ter: bletzler@law.harvard.edu. 

Jeanne Chun completed her 


M.A. in health education at 
Teachers College last year and 
was associate program director at 
the National Center for Health 
Education. She has since 
returned to Columbia as a full¬ 
time health educator at the Alice! 
Health Promotion Program and 
is excited to again be part of the 
Columbia community. 

Judith Goldfinger and David 
Goldfinger had a daughter, Eva 
Lily, on September 12. David has 
been working at JPMorgan since 
graduation. Judith is on scholarly 
leave from the Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine in NYC, 
doing a Doris Duke Clinical 
Research Fellowship. 

Adaoha Hamilton is launching 
a heart-hunting firm, www. 
urbanlynx-ny.com, a personal 
romance consulting company 
with a host of dating and relation¬ 
ship services catering to the needs 
of young, urban professionals. 

Evan Zeisel is teaming up with 
Jon-Mychal Bowman to launch 
an online t-shirt company: 
www.nomatterthejersey.com. 
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Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


This year has gone by quickly 
already — it's hard to believe 
that it's already spring. That's 
what happens when our lives are 
as busy as they have been. 

In exciting news, David Stein¬ 
berg, affectionately known by 
many as "Steiny," was a contes¬ 
tant on Who Wants to Be a Mil¬ 
lionaire; the episodes will air on 
May 22-23, so we should watch 
then to see how he did! When 
not being featured on national 
television, David is a 2L at NYU 
Law School. He was a clerk to 
Israeli Supreme Court Justice 
Dorit Beinisch last summer and 
will be an associate at Davis, 


cousin, Zayd Zahid. We spent 
three months there on a training 
course for marketing representa¬ 
tives ... I have since moved back 
to Saudi Arabia and am a parts 
and service sales representative." 

Zayd spent a year after 
Columbia enrolled in a hotel 
management course in Switzer¬ 
land, and then entered an M.B.A. 
program in London this past Sep¬ 
tember. Mohamed Khashoggi is 
in corporate banking at Samba, a 
Saudi bank that was in a joint 
venture with Citigroup. 

Eric Siskind is pursuing an 
M.D. at Einstein and trying to 
publish a novel he completed 
while pursuing an M.F.A. in cre¬ 
ative writing at Goddard Col¬ 
lege. Jessica Slutsky is in her 
third year of studies at Emory 
Law School and will be an assis¬ 
tant district attorney in Manhat¬ 
tan after graduation. Nicole 
Dankert is in medical school in 
Bethesda, Md., and an officer in 
the Air Force. Victoria Sharon is 
a third-year medical student at 
Cornell. 

Robyn Schwartz is starting a 
part-time M.P.A. program at 
Baruch's School of Public Affairs. 
"I'm excited about getting back 
in a classroom, but it will proba¬ 
bly be tough balancing work (I'm 
still at Homes for the Homeless) 
and school." Connie Sheu is fin¬ 
ishing her last semester at Juil- 
liard, pursuing a master's of 
music in classical guitar perfor¬ 
mance. She will marry Paul 
Chun '04 in November. 

After graduation, Lindsey 
Stephenson went to the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan to pursue an 
M.A. in education and continue 
her "track and field dreams." 
While at Michigan, she finished 
her M.A. and won the Big Ten 
team and individual title, became 
an All-American and went to the 
Olympic trials. She teaches sev¬ 
enth grade geography in Bran- 
denton, Fla. 


Eric Siskind ’03 is pursuing an M.D. at Einstein and try¬ 
ing to get his novel published; he completed it while pur¬ 
suing an M.F.A. in creative writing at Goddard College. 


Polk & Wardwell this summer. 

Hamza Zahid writes: "After 
graduating, I joined my family- 
owned Caterpillar dealership in 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, and was a 
mechanic for two years. I never 
imagined that I'd be a service 
technician, especially after 
studying economics at Colum¬ 
bia, but it was an extremely sat¬ 
isfying experience. I then moved 
out to the Caterpillar headquar¬ 
ters in Peoria, Ill., with my 
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Sarah Secules Smee celebrated 
her second wedding anniversary 
with Ryan Smee. They moved to 
Washington, D.C., where Ryan is 
an analyst for the Department of 
Defense. Sarah is a medical editor 
for the American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists. 

Daniel Shamah writes: "Last 
March, I married Danielle 
Schieber '03 Barnard in Philadel¬ 
phia. We live in Washington, 

D.C., where I'll finish George- 
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town Law School in May. We 
hang out with Adam Kushner, 
Simma Asher, Alex Angert, 
Shawn Choy, Amba Datta and 
Dina Schorr '03 Barnard around 
Dupont Circle all the time." 

Justin Sellman lives in Chica¬ 
go when he's not "on the road 
repping a new clothing line, Z- 
Brand." He worked in its market¬ 
ing department before moving to 
sales last year. Alan Lue is leav¬ 
ing the aerospace industry and 
taking a position with Treyarch, a 
video game development studio 
in Santa Monica. He'll join the 
Spiderman 3 team, which plans to 
release alongside the motion pic¬ 
ture in early 2007. 
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Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 

118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


Jason Burwen shares, "In the 
wake of Hurricane Katrina, Mis- 
cha Byruck, Mark Weiner and I 
worked in the New Waveland 
Cafe, a disaster relief kitchen in 
Waveland, Miss. From our expe¬ 
riences in an independent relief 
effort, we have launched Emer¬ 
gency Communities (www. 
emergencycommunities.org), a 
non-profit that will provide sup¬ 
port to independent relief efforts 
in the future, including a succes¬ 
sor kitchen in St. Bernard Parish, 
La. We hope other CC grads will 
be interested in rolling up their 
sleeves and contributing to our 
efforts." 

In the realm of graduate 
school, Shirley Kwok moved to 
Boston, where she's pursuing a 
master's in higher education at 
Harvard and is the graduate 
assistant for the Harvard GSAS 
Office of Student Affairs. Tia 
Sherringham is in her first year 
at Berkeley Law while Anjlee 
Khurana is in her first year at 
Vanderbilt Law. 

In New York, Manuel Santini 
writes, "I'm coasting through my 
second semester at the Moving 
Image Archiving & Preservation 
Master's Program at Tisch School 
of the Arts at NYU. I live in Fort 
Greene, Brooklyn, with Tom 
Mayer and Noam Biale." Court¬ 
ney Shay is working on her 
M.P.H. at the Mailman School of 
Public Health, where she serves 
as the school's student senator on 
the Columbia University Senate 
Committee. Medha Goyal is in 
her first year at Cornell Medical. 

Congrats to Jonah Paquette 
and Lindsay (Shortliffe) Paque¬ 
tte, who were married in July, 
live in Palo Alto and attend grad¬ 
uate school in clinical psychology 
at the Pacific Graduate School of 
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Psychology - Stanford Doctor of 
Psychology Consortium. 

Michael Lee moved back to 
Los Angeles and works at 
Wilshire Capital; he hangs out 
with Lindsay Wilner and Jay 
Mung '04E. After completing a 
master's in economic develop¬ 
ment at the London School of 
Economics, Kelly Swanston 
moved to Baltimore to ponder 
her future plans. John Soleani- 
cov left Lehman Brothers and 
moved to Washington, D.C., to 
be an investment analyst at the 
International Finance Corp., the 
private sector investment arm of 
the World Bank. 

If you are not receiving Colum¬ 
bia College Today, please e-mail 
cct@columbia.edu with your full 
name and mailing address. Also, 
please e-mail me any CC'04 relat¬ 
ed updates or information that 
you would like included in a 
future Class Notes column. Enjoy 
the rest of the spring and stay in 
touch with your alma mater! 


Peter Kang 

420 West 42nd St. 

Apt 36B 

New York, NY 10036 
pk2007@columbia.edu 

Do some of you have e-mails 
from me that get classified as 
spam? Or maybe some of you are 
just too shy to write back? Help 
me feel popular and tell me (and 
everyone else) how you're doing. 

Rebecca Warner is dancing 
and tutoring in New York and 
recently was cast in an opera at 
the Met. She didn't mention 
which one, so you might have to 
Google that. 

Maggie Gram, director of 
communications for the New 
York Civil Liberties Union, lives 
in West Harlem with Nate Fran¬ 
co, who does research and clini¬ 
cal work at the New York Psy¬ 
chiatric Institute on issues 
related to addiction, and Sutton 
Kiplinger '04, who is New York 
site director for Project Health. 
Maggie writes, "James Romoser 
and Lynn Copes were good 
enough to come back to NYC for 
the holidays this year — James is 
practically running the Winston- 
Salem Journal in North Carolina 
and Lynn is doing fabulously in 
anthropology grad school in 
Arizona." 

Merlin Chowkwanyun is 
working toward his Ph.D. in his¬ 
tory at Penn, studying African- 
American history, urban history 
and the history of medicine and 
public health. He continues to run 
a left-wing political mailing list 
with Zach Levenson. He encour¬ 
ages interested parties to sign up: 



http: / /lists.riseup.net/www/info 
/radicalbookgroup. 

Shaanan Meyerstein writes, 
"After graduating, I traveled to 
Australia/New Zealand for a 
month to celebrate; in September, 
I volunteered with the American 
Red Cross for three weeks in 
Tylertown, Miss., doing Katrina 
relief work. I then traveled in 
November with Ariel Daube on 
a medical mission with Project 
Vietnam to Vietnam and then 
traveled with him to Cambodia 
and Hong Kong. I have been 
accepted to medical school at Ben 
Gurion University/Columbia 
University School of Internation¬ 
al Health in the desert in Israel, 
to begin in July. For now. I'm 
heading to Central America to 
work on my Spanish." 

Jonathan Sandler's debut 
album. Therapy Sessions, is for 
sale at www.towerrecords.com 
and www.cdbaby.com and 
should be available on iTunes. In 
January, he was a part of the 
Broadway National Tour of Dr. 
Dolittle, starring Tommy Tune. 
You can find out more at 
www.jonathansandler.com. 

Elizabeth Segran is pursuing 
her Ph.D. in classical Indian liter¬ 
ature at UC Berkeley and Kristen 
Roggemann is a Fulbright Schol¬ 
ar for the year in Morocco. 
Charles Gershman is working 
for Triple-A products, writing fic¬ 
tion and "looking for a better 
job." Scott Simpson works at St. 
Vincent's Comprehensive Cancer 
Center in New York City, while 
Stephanie Curry teaches English 
in Beijing. 

Tori Kittell Preston is a free¬ 
lance researcher for a History 
Channel show produced by Atlas 
Media in New York, and Sofia 
Stolberg Canino is a financial 
analyst at Banco Popular de 
Puerto Rico in the Low-to-Mod- 
erate Income Division. 

Darren Bolton writes: "I am 
working toward becoming a 
professional golfer, practicing 
and competing in as many tour¬ 
naments as possible in West 
Palm Beach, Fla. I work at a 
course as a bag room attendant 
and do the same during the 
summer near my home in Mass¬ 
achusetts. I hope to turn profes¬ 
sional sometime in '06 and want 
to compete on a mini profession¬ 
al tour or take a shot at the PGA 
Tour Qualifying School tourna¬ 
ment." 

In a few months, we will no 
longer be the baby class of 
alums. Wow, time flies. Hope all 
is well, and if you find yourself 
doing nothing in front of the 
computer one night, shoot me an 
e-mail! 


Letters 

(Continued from page 3) 

campus not in the equation. A 
native of and living in Queens, I 
joined those who arrived daily on 
campus at the 116th Street stop of 
the IRT as a commuter. In short, 
I experienced my Columbia days 
without the enviable congeniality 
of dorm life. 

That void did not diminish the 
excitement of being part of the 
campus and its retreats, such as 
The Lions Den and The West End, 
nor did I feel that I could not be 
educated or think for myself 
because I didn't live in a dormito¬ 
ry in the environment of peers. On 
the contrary, newfound friend¬ 
ships, including with those living 
in dorms, had an added dimen¬ 
sion provided by unfolding events 
of the time. 

The war in Europe had endured 
but still raged in the Pacific. Colleges 
began to experience the influx of 
veterans, many older than the tradi¬ 
tional college freshman, and many 
married and living off campus, from 
Brooklyn to Greenwich Village to 
northern Manhattan. As it turned 
out, I spent seven years at Columbia, 
going from the College to what at 
tire time was called the School of 
Architecture. In all that time, not 
once did I feel as though I was other 
than a Columbian nor that I was 
receiving a lesser education than 
those who lived in dorms. 

Edwin B. Bergeson '48, '51 Arch. 

Grant's Pass, Ore. 

a 


2004-2005 
Columbia College 
Fund 53rd Annual 
Report Corrections 

The following donors con¬ 
tributed to the Columbia 
College Fund during the 
2004-2005 fiscal year. Their 
names were mistakenly 
omitted in the 53rd Annual 
Report or their gift level was 
incorrectly acknowledged. 
The fund gratefully recog¬ 
nizes their gifts and offers its 
sincere apology. 

Robert Perlman '55 ♦ 

Dov S. Zakheim 70, P'00, 
P'05 

David H. Carlin '63 ❖ 

Roberta L. Frank P'95, P'97 ❖ 
(in memory of 
Richard Frank '63) 

Adam Ducker '93 
Shelley Schneiderman 
Ducker '94 

♦ BENEFACTOR 

♦ MEMBER 

Please note correct spelling: 
Class of 1950 McVeigh 
Buchmann 

Current-Use Scholarship 
Gifts of the Class of 1950 
We also regret the omission 
of Frances Stoughton, 
receptionist, from the 
Alumni Office staff list. 
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First Person 

Chronicling America's Mayor 

By Robert Polner '82 


I f people were surprised by Rudy Giu¬ 
liani's steadying performance on Sep¬ 
tember 11, 2001,1 was not among them. 

As a Newsday reporter in the City Hall 
press room for more than four years, I 
had observed and chronicled the restive and 
driven politician who was comfortable with 
conflict and ill at ease in periods of relative calm. 

Peaceful times, of course, can invite scrutiny 
and debate, two things the former mayor 
seemed to deplore, for reasons tactical as well 
as temperamental (though it was sometimes 
difficult to tell which). I and other reporters 
knew that if a Thursday rolled around and the 
media were not sufficiently occupied by a 
mayor-generated story, he usually could be 
counted on to throw a verbal headline-making 
punch or announce a "major initiative" to stay 
in control of the discourse. 

On the day the towers fell, when so much seemed beyond 
control and the President and Vice President of the United 
States were incommunicado, Giuliani quickly became the 
most visible leader of a city, and country, compelled to a 
wartime footing. He will long be remembered for his ren¬ 
dezvous with the city's darkest hours of horror and crisis, and 
aptly so. At the same time, he was, in a sense, doing what 
came naturally to him: taking charge single-handedly and 
controlling the media's message. 

These days, some admirers begin and end their discussion of 
Giuliani's eventful mayoralty with 9-11.1 was never comfortable 
with that. The heroic narrative, sometimes most pronounced in 
national media, strikes me as a simplification and distortion, as 
the attributes that made Giuliani so effective in a crisis often 
served him, and the city, ill during peacetime. And he largely 
reigned during moments of good fortune in the city's and coun¬ 
try's history — the dot-com boom of the late 1990s, for example, 
and the fall of crime in most cities, including New York. 

On 9-11, I stood fewer than four blocks 
from the World Trade Center, gaping at the 
smoke and fire in the sky. The first tower fell in 
the early moments of the mayoral primary 
election I was covering. I think I only began to 
feel life in the city's political world returning to 
something approaching normal when Giuliani, 
appearing at a Bronx high school at one of his 
last public forums, sounded off at a teacher who 
pointedly challenged his education policies. 

Though by then he was a national hero, "Ameri¬ 
ca's mayor," he grew agitated and defensive and 
he accused the teacher of behaving like a "jerk." 

That display of pique was typical of Giuliani as I 
saw him before 9-11 — sometimes impulsive, invari¬ 
ably sensitive to criticism and (like many public ser¬ 
vants) loath to admit a mistake. Also characteristical¬ 


ly, he unsuccessfully tried to extend his last 
allowable term beyond the statutory limit and 
the end of 2001. The feat he did pull off was hav¬ 
ing underlings remove — to a secure warehouse 
— the physical record of his mayoralty, putting 
the papers and keepsakes out of reach of histori¬ 
ans, journalists and other researchers. 

A year after Giuliani left office, I became con¬ 
cerned that the complexities of his tenure were in 
danger of being swept under the rug and 
mythologized. I decided to assign and edit 18 
original essays by notable New York writers, 
with each contributor examining a specific 
aspect of Giuliani's tenure, such as public educa¬ 
tion, poverty and the emergency rescue opera¬ 
tion on 9-11. The book, America's Mayor: The Hid¬ 
den History of Rudy Giuliani's New York , includes 
a preface by Jimmy Breslin, and an introduction 
by me. Whatever its shortcomings, I hope it con¬ 
tributes to an understanding of one of the city's most interesting 
political figures of recent history, who is widely expected to 
enter the Republican presidential primaries in 2008. 

When I think back to my days at the College from 1978-82, 
I'm not surprised that I involved myself in a project like this. I 
spent many a day and night (and well into the early morning) 
as a fledgling reporter and editor for Spectator. The intense 
experience set me on a career path through five newsrooms 
and on many memorable journalistic forays. 

Moreover, Columbia's academic culture placed a premium 
on debate. It was an environment like no other I have experi¬ 
enced since — where the Socratic dialogue (frank discussion, 
questioning and debate as means to deeper understanding) is 
not a lofty ideal but a common teaching practice. At Colum¬ 
bia, critical thinking is encouraged. I took that for granted at 
times when I was a student. I don't anymore. 

Now, I never expected to hear Socratic dialogue in a political 
environment, for woe is the politician who is 
perceived by the press as something less than 
decisive. However, people should know the 
record of their leaders, especially those, such as 
Giuliani, with their eyes on the presidency. The 
charge requires not only access to public infor¬ 
mation, which the former mayor went to great 
lengths to withhold, but also the spirit of inde¬ 
pendent journalism — that is, a healthy skep¬ 
ticism about what politicians say and a careful 
regard for what they do. Another phrase for 
it, again, is critical thinking. Columbia 
showed me it is advisable in times of war as 
well as peace. 


Robert Polner '82 lives in New York City 
with his wife and daughter. He writes for 
Newsday. 



Robert Polner '82 covered former 
mayor Rudy Giuliani for Newsday. 
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Alumni Corner 

Student and Alumni Programs: 
Creating One Community 

By Brian Krisberg '81 

First Vice President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


O ne of the most important, if not the most 
important, initiatives undertaken by the Col¬ 
lege administration in recent years is the 
effort to grow significantly, and improve the 
quality of, student and alumni programs. 
The Student Affairs Office and the Office of 
Alumni Affairs and Development have been working togeth¬ 
er to implement an extensive program to bring together stu¬ 
dents and alumni, to educate undergraduates about the ways 
alumni support Columbia and to create long-term loyalty to 
the College community. 

To understand the need for such programs, we must review 
a little Columbia history. For a variety of reasons, Columbia 
started far behind peer schools in instituting alumni/ 
student programming. Low alumni participation rates follow¬ 
ing the unrest of the '60s, the College not being fully residential 
until the '80s, the delayed arrival of coeducation (1983) and a 
historic University tendency to focus on a narrow core of gen¬ 
erous alumni all contributed to a lack of investment in alumni. 
For many years, alumni/student programming at Columbia 
centered around group-based loyalty (e.g., events for fraterni¬ 
ties, publications, athletic teams, etc.). Ironically, this focus on 
separate communities, while enhancing alumni commitment to 
particular activities, did little to increase broader institutional 
loyalty to the College. 

While it is hard to pinpoint any one date or event, Columbia's 
attitude toward student and alumni programs changed in the 
late 1980s and a new spirit and interest level emerged. Then 
Dean Robert Pollack '61 brought students and alumni together 
in 1987 at a College-based event at Lincoln Center hosted by 
George Segal '55 to celebrate the College's New York State char¬ 
ter bicentennial. In the early 1990s, Jerry Grossman '61 funded 
and led an "alumni partnership program" to bring alumni back 
to campus to visit with students and share life experiences. 
Events and programs such as these demonstrated that the Col¬ 
lege was moving in the right direction. However, for many 
undergraduates, having contact with alumni continued to feel 
almost accidental, and their perspective of Columbia continued 
to be limited to their four years on Momingside Heights. 

Throughout the 1990s, as applications to the College soared 
and Columbia became one of America's hot schools, the College 
administration struggled with the issue of why alumni partici¬ 
pation in the life of the College (measured not only in the fund¬ 
raising sense) was not increasing similarly. Growing out of vari¬ 
ous reports and studies done by the Alumni Office, a unit within 
the Student Affairs Office was established nearly five years ago 
to install, wherever possible, programs that bring together stu¬ 
dents and alumni so that undergraduates can begin to under¬ 
stand the role of alumni in the Columbia community and, in 
doing so, consider their place within it. While it may sound 


obvious, Columbia finally had come to the realization that it 
needed to instill in students and alumni the ideal that one's con¬ 
nection to Columbia lasts well beyond four undergraduate years 
and, indeed, should last a lifetime. When one considers Colum¬ 
bia's advantage of having so many interesting alumni within 
minutes of campus, connecting students with them seems a 
painfully obvious opportunity. 

I am pleased to report that I have met with student leaders 
active in the programs' implementation and participated in a 
number of the programs. They are extremely successful, well 
attended and fun. I encourage all alumni to contact Kathryn 
Wittner, associate dean of student affairs (kb4@columbia.edu), 
or Sabrena Gant, assistant director, student development, in the 
Alumni Office (scg2103@columbia.edu) to get more informa¬ 
tion about the programs and to find out about ways in which 
you can become connected with today's undergraduates. 

A few examples will give you the flavor of the programs. 
Prior to coming to campus, entering students are invited to aca¬ 
demic planning and advising sessions at which alumni wel¬ 
come them and their parents into the Columbia community by 
handing them a gift of The Iliad, the first reading assignment in 
Literature Humanities. Each year the "Grandfather Class" or 
"Bridge Class" programs bring together, in a series of recep¬ 
tions and dinners, current students and alumni whose experi¬ 
ence is separated by 50 years (e.g.. Classes of '58 and '08). Pro¬ 
fessional panels organized around architecture, business, 
medicine ("Doctor in the House"), law ("Legally Speaking") 
and journalism ("Read All About It") demonstrate the breadth 
of interesting careers that alumni pursue. Finally, "Family 
Meals," hosted in campus venues, or "Sunday Suppers," din¬ 
ners for groups of students at alumni homes, present informal 
opportunities for in-depth discussion of Columbia experiences. 

Issues remain in the full implementation of the programs. 
First, the College needs to increase the infrastructure and fund¬ 
ing available to the programs. Second, the College needs to 
demonstrate long-term commitment to the programs. Only in 
this manner will they become institutionalized and not another 
episodic effort that perishes with a future change in adminis¬ 
trators. Finally, the College needs to listen to, and work closely 
with, the students in taking the programs in directions the stu¬ 
dents want, including, for example, access to the Columbia E- 
Community (subject to reasonable guidelines). 

The fact is our peer schools have done a better job than we 
have at cultivating alumni involvement and creating a culture 
where alumni meaningfully support those who come after 
them. If Columbia is to compete successfully with these schools 
during the next 20 years, we must make up for lost time and 
create a larger community of Columbians who stand ready to 
support each other and share our personal and professional 
experiences with the next generation. Q 
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Lions Word Search 

Can you find these famous Columbia athletes in our word search? 

Answers on page 62. 


Archie Roberts 

('65, football) 

Bruce Soriano 
(72, fencing) 

Eddie Collins 

(Class of 1907, baseball) 

Katy Bilodeaux 
('87, fencing) 

Nat Pendleton 

('16, wrestling) 

Barry Nix 

('82, soccer) 

Chet Forte 
('57, basketball) 

Gene Larkin 

('84, baseball) 

Lou Gehrig 
('25, baseball) 

Paul Governali 
('43, football) 

Ben Atkins 

('93, fencing) 

Cliff Montgomery 
('34, football) 

George Gregory Jr. 

('31, basketball) 

Lou Kusserow 
('49, football) 

Sid Luckman 
('39, football) 

Ben Johnson 

('38, track) 

Cristina Teuscher 
('00, swimming) 

Jim McMillian 

(70, basketball) 

Marcellus Wiley 
('97, football) 

Tony Corbisiero 

('83, swimming) 

Bill Swiacki 

('48, football) 

Devon Martin 

('90, track) 

John Witkowski 
('84, football) 











Students tossed aside their 
studies for the chance to frolic 
in the aftermath of New York 
City's record-breaking 26.9-inch 
snowfall in mid-February. 
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"Nick is intellectually 
smart, smart about 
people and also 
politically smart. He 
is able to earn trust, 
generate teamwork 
and get important 
things done." 

— Austin Quigley, 
Dean of the College 
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Mark your calendar 
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FALL SEMESTER 2006 



SEPTEMBER 


Homecoming vs. 
Princeton 


Convocation 


First Day of Classes 


Friday-Saturday 


OCTOBER 


October Degrees 
Conferred 


First-Year Family 
Weekend 


Chicago Columbia 
College Day 


Dean’s Scholarship 
Reception 


Election Day 
(University Holiday) 


Alexander Hamilton 
Award Dinner 


Academic Holiday 


Thanksgiving 

Holiday 


COLLEGE 


For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
1 - 866 -CC-ALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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CCT welcomes letters from readers 
about articles in the magazine, but 
cannot print or personally respond to 
all letters received. Letters express the 
views of the writers and not CCT, the 
College or the University. Please keep 
letters to 250 words or fewer. All let¬ 
ters are subject to editing for space 
and clarity. Please direct letters for 
publication "to the editor." 


Letters to the 

Henry S. Coleman ’46 

I was fortunate enough to know Dean 
Coleman as assistant dean, my adviser 
and [my] English instructor. 

Two distinct situations still are vivid. I 
remember his chuckling when reviewing 
my Florida high school transcript. State 
law required the course "Americanism 
vs. Communism," and he thought that 
was a hoot, asking me which side I 
was on! My transcripts also noted poor 
performance in languages, and my 
sophomore year I beg¬ 
ged him to waive the 
two-year foreign lan¬ 
guage requirement. He 
wouldn't do it, but 
whispered, "Take Ger¬ 
man, it's the easiest." 

Well, the entire Ger¬ 
man class spoke Yid¬ 
dish and was convers¬ 
ing with the teacher in 
German the first day. 

Back in his office, he 
denied my second plea 
but did get me into the 
Friday night adult-ed 
Spanish program. I got 
through. 

I couldn't get mad at him, he was too 
good of a guy. 

Jack Glavey '76 
Park Ridge, III. 

Jacques Barzun ’27 
Thank you for Tom Vinciguerra '85's fine 
tribute to Jacques Barzun '27 [January], 
his contributions to scholarship and his 
academic and intellectual achievements. 

I would have added only a greater 
recognition of his greatness as a teacher in 
a university that has across many decades 
been distinguished for its faculty. Of my 
years at Columbia, I can hold in esteem 
and look back with nostalgia at professors 
such as Raymond Weaver (Class of 1910) 
and Irwin Edman '16. But what has lived 
most glowingly with me has been the 
impact of the honors course. Senior Collo¬ 
quium, presided over by Barzun and 
Lionel Trilling '25. 

For Barzun, teaching itself was a disci¬ 
pline, unbuttoning the denotations and 
connotations of the literature, philosophy 
and history of the great works that we 
discussed. As a teacher and an individ¬ 
ual, Barzun carried with him an abiding 


Editor 

wit (his books and articles are full of it), a 
love of the pun, an interest in writers as 
diverse as the 18th century's Restif de la 
Bretonne and the 20th's Raymond Chan¬ 
dler, a disdain for false scholarship and a 
zest for the precise life of the mind. 
Teacher in my undergraduate days and 
since then friend, he was what genera¬ 
tions of his students have acknowledged: 
In lumine tuo videbimus lumen. 

Ralph de Toledano '38 
Washington, D.C. 

In the profile of Jacques 
Barzun '27, the author 
cites Edward Roth- 
stein's characterization 
of cultural history as not 
just "tracing a philo¬ 
sophical idea through 
time, but seeing how 
that idea is woven into a 
cultural fabric." That is 
true enough, but it fails 
to highlight the revolu¬ 
tion involved. The cul¬ 
tural history Barzun 
championed and taught 
for so long owed its ori¬ 
gin to historian GM 
Trevelyan, who at the turn of the last cen¬ 
tury challenged the prevailing idea that 
history must be confined to the record of 
nations and empires, parliaments and 
congresses, diplomacy and way. He 
insisted, instead, that history should 
become the narrative of what people ate 
and drank, the homes they lived in, the 
cities they built, the arts they created, the 
books they read, the entertainments and 
recreations they engaged in, the beliefs 
they lived by, the scientific discoveries 
they made — in short, the entire gamut of 
human experience, the substance of cul¬ 
ture and civilization. Barzun was a master 
of this approach; witness his course "The 
Nineteenth Century." 

John E. Smith '42 
Clark Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy, Yale 
Hamden, Conn. 

Columbians in the Arts 

I enjoyed your article [March, Within the 
Family] in the recent CCT but was disap¬ 
pointed not to see the name of I. A.L. Dia¬ 
mond '41. His authorship of more than a 
few Varsity Shows contributed to an enjoy¬ 
able part of campus life. He later wrote 
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Within the Family 

Alumni Voices 


C olumbia College Today is an 
alumni magazine, and we 
want to hear alumni voic¬ 
es. When we assign stories 
to freelance writers, we try 
to assign them, all things being equal, 
to members of the Columbia family — 
alumni, faculty or students. After all, 
who knows our audience better, and 
who can speak to our audience better? 

We encourage our writers to write 
in their own style. We have editorial 
guidelines, like most other publica¬ 
tions, but these serve to bring consis¬ 
tency to the magazine rather than to 
stifle creativity. 

At this year's Editors Forum, an 
annual gathering of college and univer¬ 
sity magazine editors organized by the 
Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education, author, humorist and 
keynote speaker Roy Blount Jr. 
described an editor he encountered at 
Sports Illustrated. Blount was not espe¬ 
cially fond of this editor, but then, most 
writers are not especially fond of most 
editors, whom they tend to regard as 
heavy-handed ogres who take pleasure 
in ravaging writers' pristine copy. 

That prejudice aside, Blount's hack¬ 


les were raised because this editor took 
not a hands-on approach to editing, 
but a hands-all-over approach. "You 
give me the lumber. I'll build you a 
house," was the editor's philosophy, as 
Blount recalled it. 

This editor wanted 
writers who would 
do the reporting and 
bring him the facts, 
then he'd craft them 
into a suitable story. 

This is well and 
good, I guess, for a 
newsletter or a cor¬ 
porate brochure. 

But not for Sports 
Illustrated, and not 
for CCT. 

We don't believe 
that the magazine 
should have just one voice. That 
would not be the Columbia way. After 
all, we are a school that takes pride in 
its culture of constant questioning, 
pushing the envelope and challenging 
convention. Put six Columbians in a 
Hamilton Hall classroom, toss out a 
controversial question and you'll likely 
get a half-dozen disparate responses. 


One place where many voices speak 
out loud and clear is in Class Notes. 

We are proud that our Class Notes sec¬ 
tion is as large and vibrant as you'll 
find in just about any alumni maga¬ 
zine, and our class 
correspondents are 
afforded the free¬ 
dom to write in 
their own style. 

We constantly 
look for ways to get 
more voices into the 
magazine. We have 
a "First Person" fea¬ 
ture in which mem¬ 
bers of the Colum¬ 
bia family describe 
their experiences in 
their own words. 

We print "Letters to 
the Editor" as space permits, and we 
ask our readers to contact us with 
story ideas. 

CCT is your magazine, and we want 
to make sure your voice is heard. Let 
us know what's on your mind. 



the screenplay for Some Like It Hot, a clas¬ 
sic comedy that still moves audiences to 
gales of laughter. 

Alvin Lukashok '43 
New York City 

Raymond Weaver (Class of 1910) 

"Melville, Our Contemporary" was one 
of the lectures at this year's Dean's Day. 
The brochure's description of the lecture 
by Professor Andrew Delbanco, author 
of Melville, His World and Work, men¬ 
tions, in part, " ... Billy Budd, which 
remained unknown for 30 years after 
Melville's death and was first published 
in a text edited by a Columbia English 
professor in 1924." 

In addition to his efforts to bring 
Melville out of obscurity, this professor, 
among other things, taught a course on 
Dante. According to legend, he was at a 
cocktail party in the late '30s when a guest 
asked him if he had read Gone With the 
Wind. When he said no, the guest said. 


"Well, you should. It's been out six 
months." The professor then asked the 
guest if he had read The Divine Comedy. 
When the guest said no, the professor said, 
"Well, you should. It's been out 600 years." 

According to another legend, he was 
made a full professor even though he 
never got a doctorate. The College had to 
bend the rules on that one. 

He passed away in the late 1940s. His 
name was Raymond Weaver (Class of 
1910). 

Desmond J. Nunan Sr. '50 
Ocean City, N.J. 

[Editor's note: Weaver taught English at 
Columbia from 1916-48.] 

Hall of Fame 

I couldn't have been more surprised to 
find that the initial baseball players 
inducted into the new Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Athletics Hall of Fame did not 
include an old friend and classmate. 


Rolando Acosta '79 (now Judge Acosta). 
Rolando, twice selected as Ivy League 
Pitcher of the Year and honored as First 
Team All-Ivy League/EIBL three times, 
was the only Columbia pitcher selected 
as an NCAA Scholar. With Rolando lead¬ 
ing the team, Columbia achieved two Ivy 
League/EIBL titles, something it hadn't 
done since before World War n. 

Rolando, of course, also had the things 
that can't be captured in the record 
books: determination, honor and dignity. 
I hope this omission will be corrected 
when the next group of outstanding 
Columbia athletes is inducted. 

Craig Gurian '79 
New York City 

Surely the crew that won the IRA rowing 
championship in 1929 belongs. But who 
voted in the '67-68 basketball team with¬ 
out mentioning the undefeated '50-51 
team? The '50-'51 team was led by John 
(Continued on page 71) 
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New Features at Reunion 2006 


By Lisa Palladino 


M ake your plane reserva¬ 
tion, get your car tuned 
up or make sure your 
MetroCard is full — 
Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end 2006 is set for June 8-11. This year 
the Alumni Office welcomes back to 
campus graduates from classes ending in 
1 or 6 as well as the College's young 
alumni (see box). The weekend will offer 
Lions the chance to participate in cam¬ 
pus activities, cultural outings, discus¬ 
sions and panels, and share great meals, 
cocktail parties and memories. 

The weekend kicks off on Thursday, 
June 8, with check-in starting at 3 p.m. in 
Alfred Lemer Hall, registration head¬ 
quarters and the place to find the most 
up-to-date information. On Thursday 
evening, visit with classmates at cocktail 
parties and receptions, then enjoy the 
night on your own or attend the Ameri¬ 
can Ballet Theatre or a Broadway show: 
Sweeney Todd, The Color Purple or Tarzan. 
Friday morning features "Back on 



Future Lions enjoy children's activities. 



Campus" activities, such as 
mini-Core courses and 
walking tours of Morning- 
side Heights, Butler Library 
and Manhattanville. While 
free, these events require 
registration. Also planned 
are class-specific activities; 
check the class schedule 
you receive at Lerner Hall. 

After lunch, attend the 
annual Alumni Representa¬ 
tive Committee reception 
(for ARC members and 
those who wish to join) or 
participate in another Back on Campus 
event, then enjoy class-specific events 
such as barbecues and wine and cheese 
receptions before settling in at your class' 
cocktail party, reception or dinner. Those 
who observe the Sabbath are invited to 
join friends, family and classmates from 
the College, SEAS and Barnard for 
evening services and Shabbat Kiddush. 

Friday activities continue late into 
the night with one of reunion's most 
popular events. Casino Royale at the 
Hammerstein Ballroom. The tables will 
remain in play after 10 p.m., when Col¬ 
lege, Barnard and SEAS alumni from 
the Classes of 1996-2006 are invited to 
gather for the sixth annual Alumni 
Dance Party. 

Regroup on Saturday morning with 
Morning(side) Yoga and Exercise in 
Lerner Hall, then enjoy breakfast in 
Roone Arledge Auditorium at the 
Dean's Brunch and Convocation, when 
Dean Austin Quigley, celebrating his 
10th year as dean, will address alumni 
and present the President's Cup and 
other awards. Immediately following, 
join Professor Michael Rosenthal for the 
Alumni Reunion Weekend Lecture as he 
discusses his book, Nicholas Miraculous: 
The Amazing Career of the Redoubtable Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler [Class of 1882]. 

Lion cubs will be well taken care of 


on Saturday at the Children's Program; 
supervised activities and meals will 
keep them busy from 9:30 a.m-10 p.m. 
with activities suitable for children ages 
3-12. Other childcare services are avail¬ 
able; check your reunion materials for 
more information. 

At lunchtime on Saturday, join other 
alumni for the Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end Clambake on campus, which will 
offer tasty lunch options, including veg¬ 
etarian and kosher, for alumni from the 

Young Alumni 
Reunion for ’02-05 

N ew to Reunion Weekend this year 
is a young alumni component, 
open to the Classes of 2002-05. 

On Thursday night, June 8, join fellow 
Columbians at a cocktail party at the Fry¬ 
ing Pan. On Friday night, June 9, dance, 
eat, drink and gamble with "Columbia 
Cash" at a pre-casino party with open bar 
and food at the Flammerstein Ballroom, 
which leads into Casino Royale and a 
dance party that includes SEAS and 
Barnard alumni. On Saturday, June 10, join 
fellow young alumni attendees at a wine 
tasting and dinner on Furnald Lawn fol¬ 
lowed by dancing and dessert at the 
Starlight Reception on Low Plaza. Register 
at http://reunion.college.columbia.edu. 
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Classes of 1971-2001 and their families. 
Other classes have arranged class-specif¬ 
ic meals at various campus venues. 

After you've eaten, get ready to learn 
and share your knowledge and experi¬ 
ences at class-specific class panels and 
discussions, amp up your career by 
attending a Career Education presenta¬ 
tion or find out just how competitive 
the College is today at "The College 
Admissions Process." Later in the after¬ 
noon, enjoy "Great Wines for Under 
$20," then join classmates for the formal 
Saturday night dinners, which feature 
class photos. Don't leave before the 
Starlight Reception, which allows you 
to dance the night away on Low Plaza 


with plenty of champagne and desserts 
to keep you going. 

Reunion Weekend wraps up on Sun¬ 
day morning with a service of remem¬ 
brance for deceased alumni; and a bagel, 
cream cheese and lox brunch, hosted by 
Columbia Athletics. 

Online registration, a complete pro¬ 
gram of reunion events, and informa¬ 
tion on housing, parking, childcare and 
other frequently asked questions may 
be found on the Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end website: http://reunion.college. 
columbia.edu. For answers to any other 
questions, please contact the Alumni 
Office: 212-870-2288 or toll-free, 1-866- 
CC ALUMNI. 


Doctors in the House 



More than 35 students gathered in the 
Schapiro Center to hear College and 
SEAS alumni panelists discuss the 
medical profession at the February 28 
"Doctor in the House" event. Speakers 
were (left to right) Bridget Patterson- 
Marshall '85E, '92 P8iS, Mark Babyatsky 
’80, Bernard A. Rawlins '82E, Robert 
Waldbaum '58, '62 P&S and Jaishree 
Capoor '93. Doctor in the House is one 
of several professional panels spon¬ 
sored by Student-Alumni Programs and 
geared toward connecting students 
and alumni in fields such as law, jour¬ 
nalism, finance and architecture. 

PHOTO: SABRENA GANT 



New York City 
the Columbia 

An unforgettable 
Alumni Reunion 


Classes 


1936 • 1941 • 1946 • 1951 
1956 • 1961 • 1966 • 1971 
1976 • 1981 • 1986 • 1991 
1996 • 2001 • 2002-2005 


Highlights Include: 

• Chelsea Art Gallery Crawl with a 

• New “Back on Campus” sessions featuring Mini-Core 
Courses, Engineering Lectures, tours of Momingside, 
Manhattanville, and library special collections, and more. 

• The Casino Royale and Alumni Dance Party at Hammerstein 
Ballroom, the biggest young alumni party in history. 

• Plus, cocktails parties, dinners, tours, and more 
planned by your reunion committee. 

Visit http://reunion.college.columbia.edu 
today for a complete schedule 
or to register. 


Alum 
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Your Single Source 
For CRM Solutions 


• In-bound Messaging 

• Out-bound Scheduling 
Verification 

• Out-bound Customer 
Satisfaction Surveys 

• Developing and Manging 
In-house Call Centers 

• Web Accessed CRM 
Software 


Interested call 
800-207-2511 
George Meringolo 



ALL-LASER 
NO-CUT 
NO-FLAP 
LASIK FOR 

20/10 VISION 
JUST LIKE MY 
ENTIRE STAFF! 

Emil Chynn, md, facs, mba 

Columbia Med, Harvard Residency 
6,000+ procedures Perfect Record 
1 st LASIK surgeon in NYC to have LASIK himself! 

"I have worn glasses since 
I was four, but with Dr. Chynn's 
help, my vision is better 
than 20/20!" 

- Laura Butchy, assistant editor, CCT 


$500 COLUMBIA DISCOUNT! 


212-741-8628 
888-1-WANT-2020 
(888-492-6820) 
appt@iwant2020.com 

IWANT202<t 

New York’s Best LASIK Value 



West End Sold, Renamed 

By Laura Butchy '04 Arts 


T he West End, home to Beatnik 

nostalgia, beer pong and the pop¬ 
ular $5 hamburger special, will be 
getting a facelift this summer — along 
with a new name and Cuban food. 

In April, the bar and restaurant was 
purchased by Jeremy Merrin '00 Busi¬ 
ness, owner of two Manhattan restau¬ 
rants called Havana Central. In addi¬ 
tion to physical renovations in April 
and July, Merrin is changing the estab¬ 
lishment's name to Havana Central at 
the West End Cafe and adding to the 
menu. But he says he hopes to preserve 
what made The West End special to 
generations of Columbians. 

"The West End is not going away," 
says Merrin. "I spent a lot of time there, 
and I have a great respect for its history." 

Many hope the changes will not be too 
dramatic. "It's sad about The West End," 
says Ana Salper '96. "I spent half my life 
at Columbia there. It was like our 
'Cheers.' It was nice knowing there was a 
place right down the street where you 
would always run into someone you 
knew, a place that always welcomed you, 
whether you were a first-year new to the 
Columbia scene or a 'veteran' senior." 

Located on Broadway between 113th 
and 114th Streets, The West End has 
been a hangout for Columbia students 
since 1911. In the 1940s, it was a gather¬ 
ing place for Beat Generation Colum¬ 
bians such as Allen Ginsberg '48 and 
Jack Kerouac '44. After closing for a 
year and a half, it was purchased in 
1990 by Katie Gardner '81J, who has 
operated the burgers- 
and-beer joint for the 
past 17 years. 

"We're sad to leave 
The West End," says 
Gardner. "It's a place 
about relationships and 
friendships. The alumni 
walk in, and their mem¬ 
ories are here. I've had 
people fly out from Cali¬ 
fornia to get married 
here. We've set up din¬ 
ners for proposals." 

Though the beer and 
burgers will remain, the 
menu will add Cuban 
fare. "There will be the 
same booths and cheap 
beer, but you'll be able to 


have great Latin food and great burgers 
and great salads," Merrin says. His 
plans also include the return of live 
music, including jazz. 

Music was one of The West End's 
attractions, according to Dennis Klain- 
berg '84. 'The best thing," he said, "was 
Phil Schaap ['73]'s all day and night jazz 
festival fundraisers. For a few bucks, you 
could listen to a multitude of giants." 

Merrin plans to close the restaurant 
for two stages of renovations. Follow¬ 
ing a closing of few days to redo the 
bathrooms, repaint and improve the 
lighting in April, he plans to close the 
restaurant for three to four weeks in 
July. The more extensive renovations 
will include moving the kitchen down¬ 
stairs and expanding the party room in 
the back, though he says the majority of 
the interior will maintain the current 
layout. 

The new West End should be opera¬ 
tional well before the Class of 2010 
arrives. "Hopefully people will still 
have that visceral reaction when they 
walk in, that it is the heart and soul of 
the social life of Columbia," Gardner 
says. "And I'm sure it will continue to 
be. It has too much history and heart 
not to continue to be that for everybody 
in this community." 

Alumni are encouraged to share their mem¬ 
ories of The West End by sending them to 
CCT, 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998, or e-mail cct@ 
columbia.edu. 



Customers enjoy The west End's sidewalk seating on a 
sunny April day just prior to the sale. 

PHOTO: MASHA VOLYNSKY '06 
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Jerome L. Greene ’26 Estate Funds 
New Neuroscience Center 




Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 

V V V V 

For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

Columbia University 

Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


D awn M. Greene and the Jerome 
L. Greene Foundation have pre¬ 
sented the University with a gift 
valued at more than $200 million, the 
largest gift received by the University 
and the largest private gift received by 
any U.S. university for the creation of a 
single facility. The gift is to be used for 
the creation of The Jerome L. Greene Sci¬ 
ence Center, a research 
and teaching facility 
that will serve as the 
intellectual home for 
Columbia's expanding 
initiative in mind, 
brain and behavior. 

Greene made the gift 
to honor her late hus¬ 
band, Jerome L. Greene 
'26, '28L, a prominent 
New York lawyer, real 
estate investor and 
philanthropist who 
died in 1999. 

President Lee C. 

Bollinger announced 
plans to establish the 
center on the proposed 
Manhattanville campus 
on March 20. It will be led by renowned 
neurobiologist Dr. Thomas Jessell and 
Nobel laureates Dr. Richard Axel '67 and 
Dr. Eric Kandel, all noted Howard Hugh¬ 
es Medical Institute investigators. 

In announcing the gift, Bollinger said, 
"He credited Columbia with providing 
him 'the greatest learning experience of 
my life,'" Bollinger said. "He served on 
the Board of Visitors of Columbia College 
and as director of the Alumni Association 
of the Columbia Law School. His counsel 
guided several generations of Law 


School deans and University presidents, 
and his gifts in support of legal and 
undergraduate education at Columbia 
funded building projects, fortified finan¬ 
cial aid, and initiated and strengthened 
key academic programs." 

Greene was a founding member of the 
Manhattan law firm Marshall, Bratter, 
Greene, Allison & Tucker. The Greenes 
have contributed 
approximately $40 mil¬ 
lion prior to this to ini¬ 
tiate and fortify key 
programs across the 
University. 

The center will 
include laboratories in 
which Columbia scien¬ 
tists will explore the 
causal relationship 
between gene func¬ 
tion, brain wiring and 
behavior. This research 
will have implications 
for the treatment of 
brain illness, probing 
the root causes of neu- 
rodegenerative dis¬ 
eases, such as Parkin¬ 
son's and Alzheimer's, and motor 
neuron diseases, and will assist in 
decoding disorders of mood and moti¬ 
vation, cognition and behavior, such as 
autism, dementia and schizophrenia. 

The center will offer educational out¬ 
reach and clinical programs with a focus 
on childhood developmental disorders 
and diseases of the aging brain. 

For more information, visit the Columbia 
University Center for Neuroscience Initia¬ 
tives website, www.columbiacni.org. 
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Associate Professor of Soci¬ 
ology Gil Eyal is the depart¬ 
ment's director of undergrad¬ 
uate studies and won one of 
the first annual Distinguished 
Columbia Faculty Awards. He 
earned his B.A. at Tel Aviv 
University and Ph.D. at UCLA, 
joining the Columbia faculty 
in 2002 after teaching at UC 
Berkeley. CCT caught up with 
him after class to learn more. 

Q: What was it like to come 
to Columbia and NYC after 
Tel Aviv and Los Angeles? 

A: It proved much better 
than I thought. Beyond my 
expertise. New York and 
Columbia are both centers 
for the Middle East. The 
range of people you meet 
and intense discussion of 
issues is very good. 

Q: Where do you live? 

A: Forest Hills. 

Q: Do you have any pets? 

A: A dog, Mickey. I worked in 
a dog shelter; my wife took 
pity on me and we adopted 
him in Berkeley. 

Q: What is the 
best thing 
about New 
York? 

A: The 
proximity 
to Israel 
and my 
wife's 
family. 


Q: What is the worst thing 
about New York? 

A; The traffic and parking. 

Q: What classes did you 
teach this semester? 

A: I'm teaching an under¬ 
graduate class, "Classical 
Social Theory," a required 
course for majors and concen¬ 
trators, and a graduate class, 
"Sociology of Expertise." 

Q: You've been called an 
expert on expertise. What 
exactly is your expertise? 

A: I have a research pro¬ 
gram on expertise that is 
funded by the Columbia 


Q: Tell us about your new 
book. The Disenchantment of 
the Orient: Expertise in Arab 
Affairs and the Israeli State. 
A: In the '20s, '30s and '40s, 
the expertise in Middle East¬ 
ern studies was "Oriental¬ 
ist," but precisely for that 
reason, it located Jews and 
Arabs close together as Ori¬ 
ental. Now, expertise has 
become separatist — frac¬ 
tioning of expertise, separat¬ 
ing Arabs and Jews, knowl¬ 
edge about inside Israel and 
outside Israel. All solutions 
are now envisioned in terms 
of separation. 


5 Minutes With ... GIL EYAL 



Institute for Social and Eco¬ 
nomic Research and Policy. 
Expertise implies a relation¬ 
ship between knowledge 
and certain forms of power. 
Our society is a society of 
experts. In the last 20-30 
years, there has been a shift 
in the politics of expertise, 
such as the issue of autism. 
Parents become experts 
and contest the experts 
and suggest alterna¬ 
tives. That is one phe¬ 
nomenon in the 
changing culture of 
expertise — medical, 
law, psychology and 
criminal experts have 
been challenged. 


Q: What's new in the sociol¬ 
ogy department? 

A: We've given a lot of 
thought to revising the 
major for undergraduates, 
such as a yearlong course in 
burning issues of American 
society (religion, racism, 
abortion, etc.) taught by 
senior faculty. We've placed 
a lot of emphasis on the 
senior thesis, encouraging a 
yearlong thesis seminar, to 
develop capacity for reason¬ 
ing and thinking. 

Q: What are your plans as 
director of undergraduate 
studies? 

A: The course about burning 
issues, and I would love to 
have a sociology club. I've 
spoken with students about 
enrolling in the International 
Sociology Honor Society. 


Q: What are you reading 
now? 

A: I'm reading a book called 
Constructing Autism. My lit¬ 
erary reading list has been 
curtailed by work. The last 
novel was about autism, too. 

Q: What is the last movie 
you saw? 

A: Citizen Kane. I'm the kind 
of creature who sees movies 
way more than one time. 

Q: What is your favorite 
vacation spot? 

A: California, probably Santa 
Barbara. We used to go there 
all the time. 

Q: What did you want to 
be when you were a 
child? 

A: That's easy. At age 4 or 
5,1 wanted to be a para¬ 
trooper. I climbed up on the 
table and jumped down, 
climbed up and jumped 
down. Then later I wanted to 
be a historian, then a physi¬ 
cist, but I always wanted to 
be at a university. 

Q: Once the paratrooper 
was out of your system ... 

A: I was a paratrooper — I 
parachuted six times in the 
Israeli army and got it out of 
my system. It's not some¬ 
thing I want to do again. 

Q: If you were not teaching, 
what would you be doing? 

A; It's difficult to envision 
doing anything non- 
academic. I'd probably try 
to write a novel. 

Interview and photo: 
Laura Butchy '04 Arts 


CAMPUS NEWS 

■ CLASS DAY: Senator John 
McCain (R-Ariz.) is scheduled to 
be the 2006 Class Day speaker. 
McCain, who has been a senator 
since 1986 and is a possible 2008 
Presidential candidate, is chair¬ 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs and a member of 
the Armed Services Committee 
and the Commerce, Science and 
Transportation Committee. One of 


his seven children, Megan, is a 
College junior. 

■ RENAMED: The Center for 
Israel and Jewish Studies, found¬ 
ed in 1950, has been renamed the 
Institute for Israel and Jewish 
Studies, signifying its expanded 
role. The institute now can partici¬ 
pate in joint appointments with 
other departments, creating addi¬ 
tional opportunities to connect 
Israeli and Jewish studies with 


other areas of University study. It 
also will sponsor educational and 
cultural programs and activities at 
Columbia. 

Also, the Krueger Family Visit¬ 
ing Professorships were created by 
Harvey Krueger '51, '53L, vice 
chairman of Lehman Brothers, and 
his wife, Constance Alexander 
Krueger '53 Barnard, a Barnard 
trustee. Anita Shapira of Tel Aviv 
University and Amnon Rubinstein, 
dean of the School of Law at the 


Interdisciplinary Center in Her- 
zliyah, Israel, will join Columbia as 
the first Krueger Family visiting 
professors in the spring semesters 
of 2007 and 2008, respectively. 

■ GRANTED: The Double Dis¬ 
covery Center has received a grant 
of more than $150,000 from the 
Robin Hood Foundation, its high¬ 
est pledge of support as well as 
DDC's highest private donation. 
The grant will support DDC's Tal- 
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Review Holds First Reunion 


F ew magazines, let alone college literary magazines, can 
boast a roster that has included the likes of Thomas 
Merton '38, Allen Ginsberg '48, Ad Reinhardt '35, Lionel 
Trilling '25, Jim Jarmusch 75, Terrence McNally '60, Norman 
Podhoretz '50, Orrin Keepnews '43, Richard Howard '51, Louis 
Simpson '48 and Robert Giroux '36. 

Nearly 100 Columbia Review alumni and their guests 
returned to campus on March 10-11 for a first reunion, orga¬ 
nized by Les Gottesman '68 with help from the Alumni Office. 
The program included readings by Columbia Review writers 
past and present, a panel discussion in the Faculty Room at 
Low Library and a special reading at the Bowery Poetry Club. 

Panelists at the Columbia Review reunion March 10-11 
were (from left) Ralph de Toledano '38, Norman Kelvin '48, 

John Rosenberg '50, Phillip Lopate '64, Luc Sante (who attend¬ 
ed in the late '60s but did not graduate), Hilton Obenzinger '69, 
Jennifer Glaser '00 and the current editor, Max Norton '06. 

PHOTO: KIM SPIR 


Latino Alumni Homecoming 

T he Latino Alumni 
Association of 
Columbia University 
celebrated the annual El 
Regreso-Latino Alumni 
Homecoming on April 1 in 
Low Rotunda. More than 
275 alumni, family and 
friends gathered for dinner 
and dancing and to honor 
award recipients. Orlando 
Ortiz '81 (above, dancing with his wife, Cecilia '82 GS) 
received the Latino Heritage Award for his dedication and ser¬ 
vice to the Latino community and his professional accom¬ 
plishments as a renowned neuroradiologist. Recipients of the 
first annual Trailblazer Award included (below, left to right) 
Marcel Agueros '96, Rafael Collazo '96, Jennifer Duran '97, 
Vivian Santiago '97, Elbert Garcia '97 and Michael Maldonado 
'96, all of whom were instrumental in the creation of the Cen¬ 
ter for the Study of Ethnicity and Race. 




ent Search program, which pro¬ 
vides low-income, first-generation, 
college-bound youth with college 
preparatory workshops and finan¬ 
cial aid guidance. It also will sup¬ 
port DDC's alumni tracking efforts 
and its social-work consultant. 

Founded in 1965, DDC serves 
more than 1,000 New York City 
youths yearly with educational, 
cultural and personal-develop¬ 
ment programming designed to 
ensure their successful gradua¬ 
tion from high school and enroll¬ 
ment in college. The Robin Hood 
Foundation "targets poverty in 
New York City by finding and 
funding the best community- 
based groups and partnering 
with them to maximize results" 
(www.robinhood.org). 

■ TRANSITION: Dr. Lee Gold¬ 
man has been appointed execu¬ 
tive vice president for Health and 
Biomedical Sciences and dean of 
the Faculties of Health Sciences 
and Medicine, President Lee C. 
Bollinger announced on April 10. 
Goldman will hold dual appoint¬ 
ments as professor of medicine at 
P&S and professor of epidemiolo¬ 
gy in the Mailman School of Pub¬ 
lic Health, joining Columbia in 
late June. 

A cardiologist by training, 
Goldman received his undergrad¬ 
uate, medical and M.P.H. degrees 
at Yale. He is recognized interna¬ 
tionally as an expert in health out¬ 
comes research and public health 
and currently serves as the Julius 
R. Krevans Distinguished Profes¬ 
sor and Associate Dean for Clinical 
Affairs at the UC San Francisco 
School of Medicine, where he 
chairs the Department of Medi¬ 
cine. His research has focused on 
the costs and effectiveness of diag¬ 
nostic and therapeutic strategies, 
with emphasis on how care deliv¬ 
ery can be improved based on rig¬ 
orous clinical assessment using the 
latest analytical methods. 

Goldman succeeds renowned 
neurobiologist Dr. Gerald D. Fis- 
chbach, who last year announced 
his plans to step down in order to 
focus on neuroscience research. 

IN LUMINE TUO 

■ FRONTIERS: Professor Darcy 
Kelley and her colleagues in the 
"Frontiers of Science" course 
have won a $500,000 award from 
the Howard Hughes Medical 
Institution (HHMI) to improve 
undergraduate science education. 


The award is a renewal of Kel¬ 
ley's 2002 Howard Hughes Pro¬ 
fessorship grant, which support¬ 
ed development of the new Core 
Curriculum course. 

Frontiers of Science reveals 
how scientists approach and ana¬ 
lyze questions and emphasizes 
common threads across scientific 
disciplines. It is designed to 
increase interest in science by 
teaching the most interesting, 
state-of-the-art material first 
rather than requiring students to 
take specialized preparatory 
courses before gaining access to 
current research. 

Support from HHMI will be 
used to disseminate globally the 
educational materials and teach¬ 
ing strategies developed for Fron¬ 
tiers. Working with Columbia's 
Digital Knowledge Ventures, Kel¬ 
ley and other faculty will develop 
online resources, including lec¬ 
tures (videos and podcasts), prob¬ 
lem sets, suggested experiments, 
teaching instruction and back¬ 
ground readings, in addition to an 
online textbook written by Profes¬ 
sor David Helfand. 

"The battle for science can't be 
won by teaching Frontiers of Sci¬ 
ence at Columbia alone," says Kel¬ 
ley. "We can contribute by provid¬ 
ing other science educators with 
tools that they can use, that they 
can adapt, that they can build on." 

■ GUGGENHEIMS: Three 
Columbia professors are among 
187 academics who received 2006 
research grants from the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation. Professor of econom¬ 
ics Alessandra Casella will study 
storable votes; Harold Brown 
Professor of International Affairs, 
Law and Political Science Michael 
W. Doyle will study ethics, poli¬ 
tics and the law of preventative 
self-defense; and Larry Miller 
Professor of English and Compar¬ 
ative Literature James Shapiro '77 
will study the Shakespeare 
authorship controversy. 

■ BANCROFT: The Rise of Ameri¬ 
can Democracy by Sean Wilentz 
'72, a chronicle of political and 
social changes from the American 
Revolution to the Civil War, was 
one of three winners of the 2006 
Bancroft Prize for history, award¬ 
ed annually by the University. 
Wilentz is the Dayton-Stockton 
Professor of History and director 
of the program in American stud¬ 
ies at Princeton. 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


ROAR LION ROAR 

■ FOOTBALL: Columbia's foot¬ 
ball team, hopeful of getting a fast 
start next season under new coach 
Norries Wilson, should benefit 
from playing its first four games at 
home. The Lions will open with 
defense of the Liberty Cup against 
Fordham on September 16 and 
follow with three more games at 
Lawrence A. Wien Stadium at 
Baker Field. Columbia will face 
Georgetown for the first time since 
1901 on September 23, followed 
by Homecoming and the Ivy 
League opener against Princeton 
on September 30. The Lions' first- 
ever game against Iona on Octo¬ 
ber 7 completes the home run 
before Columbia takes to the road 
for four of its last six outings. 

For further information, log 
onto www.gocolumbialions.com. 

■ SOCCER COACH: Leo Chap- 
pel has been named Columbia's 
men's soccer coach. Chappel was 
the top assistant at UC Santa Bar¬ 
bara, which compiled a 21-2-2 
record and reached the NCAA 
championship game in 2004, 
when Chappel was named 2004 


National Soccer Coaches Associa¬ 
tion of America West Region 
Assistant Coach of the Year. 

Chappel is only the Lions' fifth 
head coach since 1957, when soc¬ 
cer was reinstituted as a varsity 
program at Columbia after a 41- 
year hiatus. He replaces Dieter 
Ficken, who retired in January 
after 27 years as head coach. 

■ INFLUENTIAL: William V. 
Campbell '62, former chairman of 
Intuit and present chairman of the 
University Board of Trustees, and 
Robert K. Kraft '63, owner of the 
NFL's New England Patriots and 
lead benefactor of the Kraft Fami¬ 
ly Center for Jewish Student Life, 
were among the NCAA's 100 
Most Influential Student-Athletes 
as announced by the governing 
body of college athletics. Camp¬ 
bell captained the Lions' 1961 Ivy 
championship team and also 
coached the Lions from 1974-79, 
while Kraft played freshman foot¬ 
ball and varsity lightweight foot¬ 
ball for Columbia. 

The list was based on those 
"who have made a significant 
impact or major contributions 
to society." 


Athletics Hall of Fame Inaugural Class 

ore than 400 guests packed Low Rotunda to celebrate 
the induction of the inaugural Columbia Athletics Hall of 
Fame class on February 18. The honorees included 27 
individuals, one former coach (Lou Little), one team (1967-68 
men's basketball) and one special category inductee (Connie 
Maniatty '43). Right, basketball 
star Jim McMillian 70 (left), who 
was inducted as an individual 
and as a member of the '68 Ivy 
champion team, accepts his 
plaque from University Trustee 
George Van Amson 74. Below, 
the audience applauds as the 
late baseball great Lou Gehrig 
'25 is inducted. For profiles of 
the inductees, log onto www. 
gocolumbialions.com and go to 
the Athletics Hall of Fame link. 
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College 
Honors Five 
Alumni With 
John Jay 
Awards 

Photos by Chris Taggart 


F ive of the College's most 

accomplished alumni — Dean 
P. Baquet, Martin J. Cicco '78, 
Alexis Donnelly Glick '94, 
Richard M. Ruzika '81 and Jonathan D. 
Schiller '69 — were honored with John 
Jay Awards for distinguished profes¬ 
sional achievement in a black-tie cele¬ 
bration held by the Columbia College 
Alumni Association at Cipriani 42nd 
Street on March 1. 

"Tonight we honor five of Columbia's 
finest, who have illuminated with their 
lives some of the darkness around us/' 
said Dean Austin Quigley, who spoke of 
the record number of applications 
received for the Class of 2010 and the 
College's increased selectivity. President 
Lee C. Bollinger also addressed the 
guests, who numbered more than 500, 
and reaffirmed the College's central 
place in his vision of Columbia as "one 
of the top-tier universities in the world." 

Serving as dinner co-chairs were 
David Boies, Bill Campbell '62, Robert 
Edward Donnelly, Marc Mazur '81 and 
Jonathan Sobel '88. Marc Pimentel '06 
spoke on behalf of the John Jay Schol¬ 
ars, distinguished students who benefit 
from a special academic enhancement 
program designed to promote intellec¬ 
tual growth, leadership development 
and global awareness. Other students 
introduced each of the award recipients. 


Above, Dean Austin Quigley (right) 
and President Lee C. Bollinger (sec¬ 
ond from right) join the five hon- 
orees (from left): Martin J. Cicco '78, 
Dean P. Baquet, Jonathan D. Schiller 
'69, Alexis Donnelly Glick '94 and 
Richard M. Ruzika '81. Right, some of 
the 30 students who attended the 
dinner. Several John Jay Scholars 
introduced the award recipients. 




Bob Berne '60 (left), president of the 
Alumni Association, joins Quigley and his 
wife, Patricia Denison, at Cipriani 42nd 
Street, a restored former bank building that 
hosted the Jay dinner for the first time. 
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JOHN JAY AWARDS 



Marc Pimentel '06 (above) spoke on behalf of the John Jay 
Scholars, while (below, from left) Peter Kang '05, Reggie 
Gossett '06 and Megan Greenwall '06 Barnard were among 
the many young alumni and students in attendance. Dennis 
Langer '71 (second below, left), vice-chair of the College 
Board of visitors, joined Geoffrey Colvin '74, vice president 
of the Alumni Association and chair of the College Fund, 
and his wife, Marcia. (Bottom) university Trustee George 
van Amson '74 (left) and Javier Loya '91 (center), recipients 
of John Jay Awards in 2000 and 2004, respectively, met 
Columbia's new head football coach, Norries Wilson. 





What They Said 

BAQUET 

"Had I not gone to Columbia I 
would have been fine, but my 
world would have been much 
smaller. Columbia yanked me 
into a wider, bigger world, and 
this is the world I live in now, 
editing a great newspaper [The 
Los Angeles Times]." 

CICCO 

"Who I am today has a tremen¬ 
dous amount to do with Colum¬ 
bia. I will always be indebted to 
the preparation my Columbia 
experience provided for me, but 
most of all, l value the friend¬ 
ships l made here." 

GLICK 

"One of the greatest days of 
my life was getting the accept¬ 
ance from Columbia. I knew it 
would change my life. Walking 
through the gates taught me to 
be a dreamer." 

RUZIKA 

"For me, Columbia was love at 
first sight, and 29 years later, 
it's still amazing to me," he said. 

SCHILLER 

"Thank you for the remarkable 
civic lesson [the 1968 anti-war 
March on Washington] and ath¬ 
letic experience [winning the 
Holiday Festival basketball 
tournament at Madison Square 
Garden], all within a span of 90 
days." 





The five honorees and their 
spouses (from top): Baquet and 
his wife, Dylan Landis; Cicco and 
his wife, Marisa; Glick and her 
husband, Oren; Ruzika and his 
wife, Ruthanne; and Schiller and 
his wife, Marla Prather. 
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Master 

Multitasker 


Nicholas Dirks adeptly juggles many responsibilities as 
Columbia’s vice president of arts and sciences 

By Laura Butchy '04 Arts 


H e manages 29 departments, twice as many institutions, programs 
and laboratories, and an array of bewildering issues surrounding a 
budget of more than $300 million, but he is not the CEO of a major 
corporation. He teaches social anthropology and recently published 
his latest book. The Scandal of Empire: India and the Creation of Imperial 
Britain , but he is not a full-time professor. 

He is Nicholas Dirks, Columbia's vice president of arts and sciences, and it seems he 
does just about everything. 


"It's a huge job," acknowledges Dirks, who also is the Franz 
Boas Professor of Anthropology and History and dean of the 
faculty. "We're managing faculty appointments for six schools 
and trying to coordinate everything from the Core Curriculum 
to graduate program changes to issues in the School of the Arts 
and SIPA, which are often quite distinct." 

Dirks pursues a complex combination of educational goals, 
working with the 29 departments of the Faculty of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, which includes Columbia College, the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences and the Schools of the Arts, International 
and Public Affairs, General Studies and Continuing Education. 
His challenge is to maintain effective working relationships 
with six deans while working toward myriad diverse goals. 

"I discuss College matters with him constantly, from small 
operational issues to large and long-term planning agendas," 
says Dean of the College Austin Quigley. "Arts and Sciences 
always has been a complicated administrative unit, and he man¬ 
ages to distill it down to essentials, distinguish major issues from 
minor ones, facilitate the necessary conversations and provide 
the leadership needed to move things forward." 

Dirks and Quigley work together to move forward College 
initiatives at regular meetings, as part of the Council of Deans, 
and individually. "We work very closely with Austin," Dirks 
says. "We discuss academic policies, budgeting, programs, 
fundraising and coordinating thinking about the educational 
mission of Columbia." This closeness is a plus for the College 
and a departure from the past, when the relationship between 
Low Library and Hamilton Hall was sometimes strained by 
separate priorities as well as limited resources. 

When he was asked by President Lee C. Bollinger to assume 
the job, Dirks admits to being a bit overwhelmed. "I was asked in 


summer 2004 and I started September 1," Dirks says. "I walked 
into the office having no idea what was involved." 

But Bollinger had confidence in Dirks' capabilities. "Nick is a 
highly distinguished scholar, dedicated to intellectual life with¬ 
in the academy and in public affairs, internationalist in scope 
and embracing of diverse perspectives," Bollinger said when 
announcing Dirks' appointment. "He is eager to take on the seri¬ 
ous and complex responsibilities of this distinctive role in the 
academic world." 

In the last two years, Dirks' success in the office has impressed 
deans and faculty alike. "He has so many direct responsibilities 
and serious issues to deal with that I don't see how he can get it 
all done," says Professor John Morgan, chair of the mathematics 
department. "Yet, he is always there, unflappable, and pushing a 
coherent vision for the future of the Arts and Sciences. I have 
been extremely impressed by the energy, the enthusiasm, the 
good sense and the sense of collegiality that Nick has brought to 
what I believe is an impossible job." 

That job certainly is extensive. The vice president's office is 
responsible for the day-to-day management and long-term admin¬ 
istrative, budgetary and academic planning for not only 29 aca¬ 
demic departments but also about 40 interdisciplinary research 
institutes and centers. The Arts and Sciences currently has in its 
ranks approximately 600 professors, several hundred full-time lec¬ 
turers and in excess of 1,000 adjuncts and part-time faculty. 

"We deal with space issues and facilities, classrooms, offices, 
laboratories, faculty and graduate student housing ... we do it 
all," Dirks says. "I've also gotten involved in meeting with alum¬ 
ni and fund raising." 

Traveling is a new aspect to the vice president's job brought 
by Dirks, who hopes to attend alumni events across the coun- 
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"I see my role in 
particular as making 
connections across 
Columbia. We 
connect different 
schools, and we 
can do that for 
alumni from 
different schools." 
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try and abroad. "I see my role in particular as making connec¬ 
tions across Columbia," Dirks says. "We connect different 
schools, and we can do that for alumni from different schools, 
as well. And I want to hear from alumni — their concerns — 
and tell them we're on the move, making Columbia stronger 
and stronger." 

This year, Dirks traveled to the Sundance Film Festival, 
where 11 University alumni were in the competition, and to 
India, where the University sponsored events in Delhi and 
Mumbai. 

"Columbia is fortunate to have Professor Dirks, an esteemed 
expert on India, who shows such an interest in alumni rela¬ 
tions," says Adlar Garda '95, associate director of University 
alumni relations. "It behooves us to create awareness in our 
alumni community in India of Columbia's ongoing relationship 
with and academic research on India and learn about important 
initiatives shaping Columbia's future." 

A trip to India was no problem for Dirks, who travels there 
yearly to feed his research appetite for the history and anthro¬ 
pology of South Asia — a far cry from his childhood career 
aspirations. 


“Wi 


■ hen I was a kid, I wanted to be a farmer," 
Dirks says with a smile. "I spent sum¬ 
mers on my dad's farm in Iowa, and I 
thought it was a great life." Appropriate¬ 
ly, it was Dirks' father who introduced 
him to India, after beginning a family connection to Columbia. 
Bom in Iowa, Dirks' father earned a Ph.D. in philosophy from 
Columbia and became a professor at Yale. His wife, a Chicago 
native, studied at Teachers College. Dirks grew up with his two 
older brothers and a younger sister in New Haven, attending 
public schools from kindergarten through 12th grade. 

In 1963-64, Dirks' father received a Fulbright professorship 
to teach in Madras, India. Then-12-year-old Nicholas lived with 
the family on campus outside Madras, which sparked his fasci¬ 
nation with Indian culture. 

At Wesleyan, Dirks majored in African and Asian studies. 
Before graduating in 1972, he spent six months in India on a grant 
to write his thesis on Gandhi and events in South India. Working 
on his Ph.D. at the University of Chicago, he was inspired by his 
adviser, Bernard Cohn, who taught history and had an anthro¬ 
pology background. Dirks became interested in historical anthro¬ 
pology and spent two years researching anthropology through a 
historical lens in South India. "I went back to South India every 
chance I got, like a homing pigeon," he says with a laugh. 

Ph.D. in hand, Dirks began teaching "Asian Civilizations" at 
the California Institute of Technology in 1978. "Kids came to 
class and fell asleep," he recalls with amusement. "I thought I 
was boring, but they said 'Don't take it personally, I stayed up 
all night doing physics homework.' And eventually I learned to 
teach in a way that they didn't fall asleep." 

In 1987, Dirks accepted a joint appointment in the Universi¬ 
ty of Michigan's anthropology and history departments, where 
he directed the Center for South and Southeast Asian Studies 
and founded an interdepartmental Ph.D. in anthropology and 
history, replicating what he had done independently as a struc¬ 
tured program. 

He continued to promote interdisciplinary work when he 
came to Columbia in 1997 to chair the anthropology department. 
"I was asked to rebuild a strong department that had fallen on 
hard times," Dirks says. "It was thrilling to help rebuild this 


department, founded by Franz Boas. We hired people from 
Michigan, all over the country, and Africa and Asia. We created 
a department that is hugely interdisciplinary that we think is 
now one of the top three in the United States, which befits the 
tradition of Columbia." 

"He was the crucial leader," says Brinkley Messick, one of the 
professors recruited by Dirks 10 years ago and now chair of the 
anthropology department. "Several of the new appointments 
were of very prominent figures who were not anthropologists by 
training but who were interdisciplinary in their work. The pro¬ 
gram as it now stands has the stamp of Dirks' vision and effort." 

T he daunting administrative task of rebuilding a sto¬ 
ried department didn't distract Dirks from his teach¬ 
ing and research. In 2002, a student committee rec¬ 
ognized him with the Lionel Trilling Book Award, 
presented to one faculty author each year, for Castes 
of Mind: Colonialism and the Making of Modern India. Committee 
member Daniel Immerwahr '02 recalls, "Convincing a group of 
undergraduates, many of whom were science majors, that the 
caste system in colonial India is a topic of great relevance was not 
a particularly easy task, but Dirks' book did just that." 

Though he never took a class 
with Dirks, Castes of Mind was 
enough to inspire Immerwahr, 
who was writing his senior thesis 
about suburban Long Island at the 
time. "Reading that book was one 
of the things that got me interested 
in South Asian history. After grad¬ 
uating from Columbia, I spent two 
years at Cambridge studying, 
among other things, Indian history 
and the Hindi language." Four 
years later, Dirks' influence lingers 
as Immerwahr completes a Ph.D. 
in history at UC Berkeley, research¬ 
ing ways in which ideas about 
caste in India have been important 
for thoughts about race in the 
United States. 

Dirks had a brief respite 
from administrative work 
after stepping down as 
department chair in 2003, 
before being asked to 
become vice president. Des¬ 
pite his complicated sched¬ 
ule, some things stay the 
same. "I take my 6-year-old 
son to the Columbia school 
every morning — we live 
on Riverside Drive," Dirks 
says of himself; his wife, 
assistant professor Janaki Bakhle; and their son, Ishan. "I try to 
keep weekends free for my little guy. And I have to clear my 
weekend schedule with my wife," he adds, though he's seen a 
bit less of her this year, as she is on a yearlong sabbatical in India. 

Surprisingly, the couple did not meet there. "I met my wife 
when she was an editor at the University of Minnesota Press," 
he says. "I lectured there in 1994 and was writing a review of a 
book for publication there, and she came to the lecture to harass 
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NICHOLAS DIRKS 



global issues in the undergraduate curriculum. We have a respon¬ 
sibility to make students aware of the importance of living in the 
world — to help students understand regions of the world, and 
understand why it is important to know that while living in the 
United States. One thing we want to do is strengthen the Core 
Curriculum, including bringing major cultures portions in more." 

These ideas are part of Dirks' constant communication with 
Quigley, whom Dirks regards as a collaborator and adviser. 
"Austin has been around a long time and gives advice on every¬ 
thing, from expansion of staff — now we have two faculty asso¬ 
ciate vice presidents — to hiring faculty; issues from the Core 
Curriculum to concerns about students services; and issues such 
as athletics, student grievance procedures and quality of space." 

"To get things done at Columbia, administrators need to be 
smart in several ways," Quigley says. "Nick is intellectually 


Laura Butchy '04 Arts is CCT's assistant editor as well as a free¬ 
lance journalist and dramaturge. 


me for the review. She got her review." 

Now the pair work to enhance Columbia's South Asian stud¬ 
ies program. Dirks has played a major role in the expansion of 
Columbia's offerings in the field, adding new courses and fac¬ 
ulty and revitalizing the South Asia Institute. The University's 
strengths in South Asian anthropology, religion and languages 
continue to grow, and South Asian studies is embracing disci¬ 
plines such as economics, engineering and medicine, as well. 
There now are more than 50 faculty members devoted to South 
Asian studies, and enrollment in courses related to South Asia 
are at an all-time high. 

"We're also thinking about including African studies in that 
department," adds Dirks, 
a member of the Presi¬ 
dential Committee on 
Global Thought. "I've 
been thinking about 
what it means to work 
on a global university, 
about courses we give in 
the category of major 
cultures and questions of 


smart, which is indispensable. He is smart about people, know¬ 
ing when to listen, when to guide and when to insist. And he is 
also politically smart, aware of when to be a leader, a follower, a 
coalition-builder or a catalyst. With all of these kinds of smarts 
he is able to earn trust, generate teamwork and get important 
things done." 


D irks manages to dedicate time to all the depart¬ 
ments he oversees. After assisting in the 2005 
rebuilding of the economics department, much 
like he did the anthropology department, 
this year he is focusing on other departments, 
particularly those that lost faculty 
to retirement, such as French and 
Spanish / Portuguese. 

"The pace is dizzying sometimes, 
juggling so many departments, getting 
and keeping the best faculty and keep¬ 
ing them from being raided ... " He 
pauses and adds, "We usually win." He 
modestly credits success in keeping 
excellent faculty to what he believe are 
Columbia's advantages. 

"The opportunities for teaching 
and research are No. 1. We have an 
amazing menu of strong departments 
in sciences and humanities, we have 
faculty who like to teach undergradu¬ 
ates as well as graduates, and we 
have, obviously. New York City, which is a competitive advan¬ 
tage," he lists. "We have more faculty/student contact. It's the 
same with the student body as with the faculty — the number 
of people who want to come here has gone up and more people 
with a choice of institutions choose Columbia." 

Dirks is focused on Columbia even in his rare free time, read¬ 
ing in arts and sciences fields he is unfamiliar with, especially 
books by faculty or potential faculty. "He is determined to build 
on the venerable history of academic excellence in our depart¬ 
ments by recruiting the top faculty in their fields and top grad¬ 
uate and undergraduate students," says Vicky Prince, who has 
worked for Columbia since 1969 and for the vice president's 
office since its inception in 1982. "He has the wisdom to grasp 
what is best for all concerned in any situation no matter how 
clouded, confused or conflicted. I am a great admirer of his 
enormous integrity and his conviction that people everywhere, 
on all levels and in all sectors, deserve to be treated with digni¬ 
ty and respect," she explains, adding, "What makes it a pleas¬ 
ure to work for him is his unerring sense of humor." 

"No one at Columbia can please all the people all the time, 
but no one gets things done on their own," Quigley adds. 
"Making things work in Arts and Sciences and for Arts and 
Sciences is always a challenge ... In his two years in office, he 
has exemplified values that others can associate themselves 
with, and he has earned widespread respect for his ability to 
consult, cooperate and make informed decisions." 

Ever the multitasker, Dirks manages to schedule time for his 
family. "I try to go to India once a year and visit California to 
see family," he says. And at the end of the day, Dirks always has 
time for his favorite activity: "spending time with my son." __ 


(Top to bottom) Dirks (center) and his wife, assistant professor 
Janaki Bakhle, visit with William Campbell '62, chair of the Board 
of Trustees, at the 2006 John Jay Awards Dinner, where he also 
chatted with Dean Austin Quigley, with whom he collaborates 
regularly. Before wading into a deskful of work each day, Dirks 
drops off his son, ishan, for first grade at the Columbia School. 
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Liberal... 

and Proud of It 

Jerry Nadler ’69 has not wavered from his convictions 
while representing New Yorkers for three decades 

By Daniel Fastenberg '06 


erry Nadler '69, longtime Democratic congress¬ 
man from New York City, speaks his mind — 
even if it means stepping on some toes. 

Last June, when the House of Representa¬ 
tives was debating the flag-burning amend¬ 
ment, proponents tried to turn the issue into a 
question of patriotism. As one of the amend¬ 
ment's chief critics, Nadler bristled and 
declared, "If the flag needs protection at all, it 
needs protection from members of Congress 
who value the symbol more than the free¬ 
doms that the flag represents." 

The candid congressman serves a diverse 
constituency. Nadler's oddly gerryman¬ 
dered Eighth Congressional District includes 
the southern half of Manhattan's West Side, 
all of downtown Manhattan and a section of southern Brook¬ 
lyn that includes Borough Park, Bay Ridge, Bensonhurst and 
Coney Island. 

"I think the world of Congressman 
Nadler," says Ruggles Professor of 
Political Science and History Ira 
Katznelson '66. "He's smart, persistent 
and committed to progressive values. 

For this reason, I was particularly 
proud when my son, Zachary, worked 
on his staff for two years after his 
graduation from Brown." 

While public officials rarely speak 
without rehearsed talking points 
passed on from party bosses, Nadler 
speaks freely, rarely stumbling over a 
word and avoiding oversimplifica¬ 
tion. It's little wonder that he is a reg¬ 
ular on the Beltway's talking head circuit, including frequent 
appearances on Crossfire, Larry King Live and Meet the Press. 

Nadler's arrival in Congress in 1993 could not have 
appeared more auspicious. For the first time since the Carter 
administration, the Democratic Party seemed to have a strong¬ 
hold on the country, running the legislature and the White 
House. But the moment eclipsed nearly as quickly as it began. 


The failure of President Bill Clinton's healthcare initiative gave 
way to Newt Gingrich's 1994 "Contract With America," with 
Republicans controlling Nadler's new workplace. 

Nadler's uncompromising pragmatic progressivism has 
led him to find his niche on the margins of his country's gov¬ 
ernment, and even within his party. Time and again, Nadler 
has fought for privacy, due process, civil rights, abortion 
rights and the rights of sexual minorities. 

"He's clearly one of the stars in the New York delegation," 
says Doug Muzzio, professor of public affairs at Baruch Col¬ 
lege and a New York City political analyst for WABC-TV. 
"He's not going to lose anytime soon, so he has a lifetime con¬ 
gressional job should he want it." 

Nadler again was in the minority when it came to the Patri¬ 
ot Act, which held a special significance for him because his 
district includes the World Trade Center site and he has senior 
standing on the House Judiciary Committee. Following the 
post-9-11 groundswell of support for President George W. 

Bush, a mere 66 representatives, 
including Nadler, and only one sena¬ 
tor voted against the Patriot Act. 

"You had to bear in mind that the 
passion of the moment would pass," 
Nadler says from his office in the 
Vesey Street Federal Building, reflect¬ 
ing on his vote four years later. 
"Whenever you do something, you 
have to think about how you are 
going to look back at it five years 
from then, not just five minutes." 

Nadler credits his resistance to his 
desire to protect civil liberties. "In 
most of our wars, we have done 
things in the name of national securi¬ 
ty that trampled civil liberties," he notes. "Invariably, 20 years 
later, the story says the measures didn't help national security, 
and we almost always end up apologizing for what we did 30 
years later. We should learn from that." 

To back up his point, Nadler cites historical examples with 
professorial authority, including the 1798 Alien and Sedition 
Acts, the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in the Civil 




Nadler spoke at the April 2000 opening of the Kraft 
Family Center for Jewish Student Life. 
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On the steps of the Capitol in 2003, 
Nadler speaks to a group of eighth 
graders from the Ramaz School in 
New York City. 
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War, the Espionage Act of 1917 and the Japanese internment 
camps during World War II. The Senate saw fit to apologize to 
the prisoners of these camps in 1988. 

Nadler's defense of civil liberties is no anomaly; in fact, the 
issue was the prime motivation for his entrance into politics. 

"I used to read newspapers, when I was 9,10,11 years old, 
and get very angry about Supreme Court decisions," Nadler 
recalls. "In the pre-Warren court, you'd read a decision about 
some poor guy who would have the crap beat out of him to 
confess to some heinous crime, and the Supreme Court would 
'OK' the decision 7-2, [Hugo] Black and [William O.] Douglas 
dissenting." 

N adler's activism was evident from an early age. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1947, he was the son of a strug¬ 
gling poultry farmer. After spending his earliest 
years on the farm in New Jer¬ 
sey, Nadler moved back to Brooklyn to 
attend Crown Heights Yeshiva. He 
attended Stuyvesant High School, where 
his varied interests were infused with 
politics. 

"I spent four years in high school 
learning how to try to combine politics, 
astrophysics and molecular biology. I've 
never figured it out," Nadler says with a 
chuckle as he points to the stack of Scien¬ 
tific American magazines on his desk. 

While at Stuyvesant, Nadler got his 
first taste of political success, running for 
president of his senior class in a remark¬ 
ably successful campaign managed by 
Dick Morris '67, who later engineered 
President Clinton's 1996 reelection. Dick 
Gottfried '73L wrote and distributed 
Nadler's campaign literature; he now is 
New York's 64th District assemblyman. 

"If you knew Jerry Nadler when he 
was 14, nothing about him today would 
be a surprise," Gottfried says of his 
friend of 44 years. "Almost everything you would say about 
Jerry today, you would say when he was a teenager." 

The fire of participatory activism within Nadler figured 
prominently in his decision to attend the College in 1965. "I 
chose to go to Columbia in order to be involved with New 
York politics immediately, instead of waiting until after col¬ 
lege," he says. "My experience at Columbia is the foundation 
of my political career." 

That experience was so infused with politics that there was 
little room for anything else. Of his undergraduate days, Nadler 
says, "I spent much too much time on politics, too little time as 
a student and too little time getting to know my fellow students 
who weren't involved in politics off campus. It's something I 
regret." He happily adds that his and his wife Joyce Miller's 
son, Michael Nadler '07, is "doing it the right way." 

As soon as Nadler enrolled, he committed himself to issues 
that reached beyond campus. One that figured most promi¬ 
nently at the time was the growing conflict in Vietnam. Nadler 
was a founder of West Side Kids, which focused on reforming 
New York City Democratic politics through support of liberal 
and anti-Vietnam candidates. The group grew to a member¬ 
ship of roughly 400, composed primarily of students from 


Hunter and Stuyvesant High Schools as well as from Colum¬ 
bia and NYU. 

Nadler's activism propelled him to join Eugene McCarthy's 
anti-war candidacy for the presidency in 1968. Nadler was 
busy canvassing for McCarthy in the lead-up to the New 
Hampshire primary when Columbia's 1968 demonstrations 
began. After a week of protests in April, the police were called 
to campus to restore order. A boycott of classes ensued and a 
strike committee was formed. Nadler, who shied away from 
radical factions, found himself aligned with the "right wing of 
the strike committee," which sought to negotiate. The split in 
the strike committee centered on a disagreement about the pol¬ 
icy toward those who crossed the picket lines. 

"SDS [Students for a Democratic Society] said, 'physical tac¬ 
tics by whatever means necessary/ " Nadler recalls. "We said to 
them, 'What, are you crazy? Have you forgotten we are strik¬ 
ing, among other reasons, against the use 
of coercive tactics — and we are going to 
use coercive tactics? Haven't you ever 
heard of civil liberties?' " 

As the 1967-68 school year ended pre¬ 
maturely, Nadler returned to the 
McCarthy campaign. After McCarthy lost 
the Democratic Presidential nomination 
to Minnesota Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Nadler founded and chaired the West 
Side Peace Committee to mobilize New 
York peace activists. The coalition's mem¬ 
bership grew from 30,000 to 40,000 and 
spanned a political spectrum from young 
liberal republicans to neo-Trostkyites. It 
first came together for a candlelight 
march on Broadway in October 1969, then 
headed to Washington, D.C., to continue 
the protest. 

Nadler still is connected to the College 
and consistently makes himself available 
to students. Recently, he visited Morning- 
side Heights to address a new student 
group, Pro-Israel Progressives. He also 
has participated in Columbia Community Service and takes 
part in Columbia's Capitol Hill internship program by meeting 
with students during their summer stay in Washington, D.C. 

A fter graduation, Nadler quickly became involved in 
public service. His eventual rise to Congress was 
preceded by a 16-year tour of duty in the New York 
State Assembly, which began with his election in 
1976 to represent the 67th district. Nadler began his legislative 
career while still finishing his education — he graduated from 
Fordham Law in 1978 after enrolling in its night program. 

In Albany, Nadler began to tackle the same issues — social 
justice, inner-city housing and transportation — that he even¬ 
tually would take on in Washington, D.C. As an assemblyman, 
he achieved a considerable amount of publicity for his role in 
negotiating commercial rent regulations and improving rail- 
freight capacity. "His effectiveness comes from him doing his 
homework, and that's distinct," says Ester Fuchs, a professor 
of public policy at SIPA and in the political science department 
who recently returned to Columbia after serving as special 
adviser for governance and strategic planning in Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg's office. 



Nadler on campus with his son, Michael '07. 
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"I've never felt jaded by the political process because l 
don't think that I was that starry-eyed to start with." 


After losing a 1985 bid for Manhattan borough president 
and having an unsuccessful 1989 run at the New York City 
comptroller's office, Nadler's next political breakthrough 
came on the heels of a tragedy. Ted Weiss, at 64, seemed well 
on his way to his ninth consecutive victory as the U.S. repre¬ 
sentative for New York's Eighth Congressional District until 
he unexpectedly died on September 14, 1992. That night was 
the eve of a primary election against a fringe candidate who 
was not expected to give Weiss, one of the most liberal mem¬ 
bers of Congress, much of a challenge. And he didn't — vot¬ 
ers gave Weiss, though deceased, one last victory, allowing 
Democratic Party leaders to choose his replacement. 

Nadler was named by The New York Times as one of seven 
potential successors who expressed interest in the position. 

Just nine days after Weiss's death, Nadler emerged from the 
Democratic County Committee meeting of 1,000 delegates as 
its anointed candidate. The overwhelming support was credit¬ 
ed to Nadler's career-long outreach 
to party members. 

Nadler won the seat with rough¬ 
ly 80 percent of the vote, a level he 
has maintained biennially. Early 
prominence came from his constitu¬ 
tional defense of President Clinton 
during the 1998 impeachment hear¬ 
ings. The procedural process of 
impeachment starts in the House 
Judiciary committee, which has the 
power to draw up the articles of 
impeachment. Although just a third- 
term congressman and a junior 
member of the committee, Nadler 
was a leader of the rhetorical charge 
defending the Clinton in committee. 

"We need to remember that the framers of the Constitution 
did not intend impeachment as a punishment for wrongdoing, 
but as a protection of constitutional liberties and of the struc¬ 
ture of the government they were establishing against the Pres¬ 
ident, who might seek to become a tyrant," Nadler said during 
the hearings. Indeed, Nadler achieved a level of celebrity sta¬ 
tus for his defense of the President, calling the incident a "par¬ 
tisan coup d'etat," a phrase that gained popular appeal. 

Nadler's continued activism on the Judiciary Committee is 
supplemented by his involvement with transportation issues. 

As co-chair of the Transit Caucus, he forced Congress to focus 
on improving subway service and has worked to bring New 
York a greater share of federal mass transit funding. Nadler 
still calls for a change to downstate New York's dependence 
on the George Washington Bridge for freight transit, calling it 
a national security problem. 

"When Jerry has his mind around something, he is really 
dogged," says Barbara Fife, director of external affairs at 
Baruch College's School of Public Affairs and former deputy 
mayor of New York under David Dinkins. "I think his agenda 
is broader than the classically localized glamour issues of the 
day. He is convinced about his issues, and the fact that traffic 
is choking the city means that Jerry won't ignore the problem. 
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He is sticking with it, and you have to respect someone with 
that kind of conviction." 

As a result of Nadler's insistence, support for a Cross Har¬ 
bor Tunnel project is gaining momentum and now has the 
backing of local, state and federal leaders and transportation 
experts. Because of his expertise, Nadler is a senior member of 
the House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee. 

The significant number of Jewish people in Nadler's dis¬ 
trict, as well as his Orthodox Jewish upbringing, has made 
Israel a central issue for him throughout his legislative career. 
Nadler has been a vociferous supporter of the Middle East 
peace process, and his background has informed his political 
philosophy, leading him to quote Talmudic passages, in 
Hebrew, that support his views on the death penalty. While 
Nadler has called for a moratorium on the death penalty, he 
refuses to get mixed up in partisan bellyaching. Rather, he opts 
for policy-oriented critiques of the opposition. Asked to share 
his thoughts about the current 
administration, Nadler's first reac¬ 
tion is to discuss an issue that has 
frustrated many across the political 
spectrum. 

"You can't start a war the way 
they did and continue cutting taxes," 
Nadler says about the federal budg¬ 
et. "The policies are irresponsible, 
and the effects on the deficit will be 
long-term." 

While Nadler voted against giv¬ 
ing the President authority to 
invade Iraq, he is weary of the call 
for an immediate pullout being 
sounded by many on the left. "There 
was no threat to us. It was ridicu¬ 
lous to get involved," Nadler says. "Having said that, it's not 
so easy to walk out... We started it, we can't just say, 'To hell 
with it all.' Something is at stake here, we have created a real 
mess and we have created a major problem by radicalizing a 
lot of people in the Muslim world." 

D espite the limited progress of the liberal agenda 
since President Bush has been in the White House, 
Nadler shows no signs of backing down. "I've never 
felt jaded by the political process because I don't 
think that I was that starry-eyed to start with," Nadler says. 

"In other words, I knew politics is the art of the possible. I 
knew that people are not necessarily rational. I knew that pol¬ 
itics can be very frustrating, but I also knew that it's the only 
way to accomplish anything other than warfare. And it's a lot 
better than warfare. How do you reconcile difference? Do you 
do it with a ballot or a club?" 

In 1999, Vanity Fair inducted Nadler into its Hall of Fame, 
saying "he's liberalism the way it oughta be." Hearing himself 
described in such a manner, Nadler says without hesitation, 
"My mother would be proud." 


Daniel Fastenberg '06 received his B.A. in history in February. 
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Nadler was a guest speaker at Columbia Community 
Outreach in 1999. 
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Nicholas Miraculous 

Excerpts from Professor Michael Rosenthal’s biography of legendary 
Columbia President Nicholas Murray Butler (Class of I882) 


Few names are as synonymous with 
Columbia University as that of Nicholas 
Murray Butler (Class of 1882). Butler 
was University president from 1902-45 
and died two years later, but not before 
transforming the University and earning 
himself an impressive level of national and 
international fame — and sometimes noto¬ 
riety. To write the first substantial Butler 
biography, Nicholas Miraculous: The 
Amazing Career of the Redoubtable 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Michael Rosenthal, the Roberta and 
William Campbell Professor of Humanities, spent 12 years examining 
an enormous amount of research materials to create a definitive look at 
the man from his time as a student to the day he retired against his 
will. 

Although Butler's name is heard on campus every day as stu¬ 
dents enter the eponymous library, few people today know much, if 
anything, about Butler and the ways in which he created much of 
Columbia as we know it. As Rosenthal notes (see page 29), Butler 
attained an impressive level of fame, then all but vanished into the 
collective history. 

Here, excerpts from the book highlight Butler's time as an under¬ 
graduate; the pressure he felt to succeed and the effort he put into 
■ satisfying his family's expectations; his election to Columbia's pres¬ 
idency, succeeding Seth Low; and the pomp and circumstance that 
he brought to Morningside Heights. 

T he Columbia College that Butler found 
that fall [1878] bore little resemblance to 
the university he left behind him in 
1945, physically, academically, or in any 
other way. Having moved north from 
Park Place in lower Manhattan in 1857, 
the School of Arts, as the liberal arts 
undergraduate division was then called, 
occupied the block between 49th and 
50th streets, stretching from Madison to Fourth [now Park] 
Avenues, on a site purchased from the Lexington Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. Initially conceived of as a temporary 
location, it remained Columbia's home for 40 years. Its neo- 
Gothic campus, completed during Butler's four years there, 
included a library, a chapel, a house for the president, a build¬ 
ing for the School of Mines, and one for the instruction of the 
School of Arts students. There were no dormitories and no 



A sketch of Columbia in 1891 with St. Patrick's Cathedral in 
the background on the left. 


playing fields. Although the surrounding environment had 
improved by the time Butler arrived, it was still not entirely 
salubrious. Before the bodies were removed during 1858, stu¬ 
dents coming across Lexington Avenue and 49th Street, one 
block to the east of the campus, could occasionally see the 
bones of the indigent sticking up out of Potter's Field. The 
Bull's Head Cattle Yards, several blocks south on Fifth 
Avenue, lent olfactory pungency to the academic enterprise 
when the climatic conditions were just right. 

Butler was one of 78 entering students in the Class of 1882; 
four years later, 48 graduated. We have become so accustomed to 
thinking of elite colleges as intellectually rigorous places, admit¬ 
ting only a lucky few from the hordes who apply, that it is impor¬ 
tant to realize that in Butler's time — and for a number of 
decades thereafter — the problem facing colleges was not the 
contemporary challenge of deciding among qualified students, 
but rather the need to convince qualified, and even not so quali¬ 
fied, candidates to apply in the first place. Only a small number 
sought admission; of these, few were rejected. In Butler's fresh¬ 
man class, for example, 100 initially applied, and 75 were accept¬ 
ed. Three additional students joined somewhat later. In the late 
nineteenth century, most undergraduates attended schools with¬ 
in 100 miles of their homes. The absence of dormitories guaran¬ 
teed the parochial nature of Columbia's student body. Of Butler's 
original 77 colleagues, only 16 were not from Manhattan, coming 
instead from such exotic places as Brooklyn; Yonkers; New Jer¬ 
sey; Greenwich, Conn.; and even Tarrytown, N.Y. 

O nce admitted, and for an annual tuition fee of 
$100, Butler and his fellow students immersed 
themselves in a required curriculum (with the 
exception of some senior-year electives) taught 
by a faculty consisting of 10 professors, two 
adjuncts (today's equivalent of assistant professors), and a 
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half dozen or so assorted tutors and assistants. 

The precise syllabus for each year, semester by 
semester, was set out in the informational 
handbook. The freshman studies Butler 
encountered in the fall, for example, included 
the Odyssey, Greek prose composition, Greek 
scanning and prosody, Horace's Odes and 
Epodes, Latin prose composition, Latin syntax 
and prosody, Grecian history, Roman antiqui¬ 
ties, geometry and rhetoric, with German as an 
optional choice. The spring continued Greek 
and Latin prose composition, Grecian history, 
rhetoric and Roman antiquities, but substitut¬ 
ed Herodotus or Xenophon for Homer, algebra 
for geometry, and Cicero and Pliny for Horace. 

If one actually had to know something to 
get into Columbia, little was expected after 
that. Classes ran for three hours a day only, 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., following the mandatory chapel serv¬ 
ice that started at 9:40. Students sat in alphabetical order in the 
chapel, and class officers specially appointed by the president 
took daily attendance. The four officers of the roll were each 
provided with a seat permitting a full view of his particular 
class. Anyone absent from more than one fourth of the chapel 
exercises for a term was "debarred from being any longer a 
candidate for a degree." (Other infractions that could termi¬ 
nate enrollment included leaving the college premises before 
the end of the third hour and missing more than one quarter 
of the classes in any single department.) 

The classes themselves were never intended to be intellectu¬ 
ally challenging. They consisted almost entirely of students 
spewing back in recitation sections that they had previously 
memorized from the textbooks or the professor's lecture. Inde¬ 
pendent thinking was rarely a requirement, and academic stan¬ 
dards were practically nonexistent. Whether standards should 
exist at all had in fact provided a legit¬ 
imate issue of trustee inquiry some 
twenty years before Butler entered. In 
a report published in 1858, a commit¬ 
tee of five trustees debated "whether 
public opinion would sanction a strict 
course, and whether, to avoid a large 
diminution of students, allowance 
ought not to be made for defect of 
intellectual capacity, imperfect ele¬ 
mentary training and inattention or 
indifference of parents as to the studies 
of their sons." 

Should standards be set too high, it 
was argued, "you might exclude stu¬ 
dents of dull or slow minds, who are 
yet faithful and diligent." Such an 
exclusion would clearly affect the 
tuition revenues on which the school 
depended. On the other hand, although 
enforcing standards could result in a 
loss of potential students, it might also 
prove beneficial by convincing skepti¬ 
cal families that Columbia was actually 
trying to train their sons to some pur¬ 
pose, thereby attracting students who 
might otherwise have been sent else¬ 


where. A similar argument presented itself con¬ 
cerning admissions: Should Columbia admit 
even the deficient, on the grounds that they 
might improve, or should applicants be held to a 
serious level of preparation and achievement? In 
both cases the claim for some form of standards 
triumphed, but that these issues should have 
been debated at all raises disturbing questions 
about what sort of institution Columbia was at 
the time. 

I nto what he later characterized as "a 
very simple and naive sort of place," 
Butler brought a prodigious memory 
and ferocious desire to succeed. The 
latter was nourished by family expec¬ 
tations. After the sudden death of his uncle 
Chalmers, the burdens of achieving Butler dis¬ 
tinction passed to Murray. A letter from Uncle Chalmers's 
father during the spring of Murray's freshman year declared 
the responsibilities he was now expected to meet: 

"I was very much pleased to learn from your mother's 
card this morning of your success during your first year 
at Columbia. 

I was very proud and happy to hear of the apprecia¬ 
tion accorded to your faithful work and high aims. 

You are our rising star now. 

I hope and think that you have caught the inspiration 
which animated your dear uncle, and will do for the 
world and for those that love you, what he aimed to do." 

Murray took seriously his obligation to excel, working hard to 
remain always at the top of his class, even if it meant putting his 
health at risk. "Murray we see only on Sundays," step-grandfa¬ 
ther Meldrum reported in 1881. "He is thin, and troubled a good 
deal from nose bleeding, but sticks to 
his work as determinatedly [sic] as 
ever." Butler's obsession with getting 
the highest grades — a trait that earned 
him, in the student jargon of the time, 
the title of "champion bun-yanker" — 
did not, however, preclude his partici¬ 
pation in a variety of collegiate activi¬ 
ties. Despite the lack of facilities, under¬ 
graduate existence, according to 
Butler's good friend Harry Thurston 
Peck, "was full of interest and color 
and animation," and Butler enthusias¬ 
tically engaged as much of it as he 
could. As an editor of Acta Columbiana, 
the college newspaper, he praised the 
freedom Columbia men could enjoy 
without the constraints of dormitory 
living, and he criticized coeducation 
for turning out "brazen, mannish and 
unfeminine females." He served as 
sophomore class secretary; edited the 
Columbiad, the junior class yearbook; 
and created the fictitious S.P.Q.R., a 
nonexistent organization intended to 
draw attention away from the Gemot, a 
real club to which he had not been 


Butler as a College senior in 1882. 


The Reading Room of the Columbia College Library 
on the 49th Street campus, circa 1887. 
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admitted. He was a member and officer of Peithologia, one of the 
two literary debating societies on campus. He drafted the 1882 
class constitution and wrote a resolution passed unanimously by 
the senior class against admitting women to Columbia, which 
held that "it is the fixed opinion and firm conviction of the Senior 
Class of Columbia College that the coeducation of the sexes is 
undesirable from an educational as well as from a social and a 
moral standpoint, and that its introduction here would be a fatal 
blow to the future welfare and prosperity of the institution." He 
played cricket (badly), was rejected for football and crew because 
he did not weigh enough, and acted as secretary of the college 
meeting to form a football association. (His role in helping form 
the association is particularly interesting in light of his presiden¬ 
tial decision, in 1905, to ban the game.) 

Before he became appalled by its professionalism and violence, 
in fact, he seemed particularly to enjoy football. He wrote his 
mother with obvious relish in 1879 about a trip to Princeton to see 
Columbia play. As Princeton " 'runs the racket' on football," little 
was expected of Columbia, and Butler delighted in his team's grit¬ 
ty effort: "Dave said he never 
saw such 'tackling' as Henry and 
DeForest could do; it was funny 
to see those comparatively little 
fellows catch Ballard & Pease 
round the neck & throw them 
'heels over appetite.'" Colum¬ 
bia's inevitable loss didn't 
diminish the expedition's pleas¬ 
ure: " 'We went, we saw, we (got) 
conquered,' but we got a good 
day's fun." 

Perhaps the most lavish 
event involving Butler was the 
annual sophomore "Burial of 
the Ancient" ceremony, whose 
origins dated back to 1860, in 
which the textbook deemed most hateful to the sophomores was 
consigned to flames amid much elaborate ritual. For a number 
of years the book so honored had been Bojesen's Grecian and 
Roman Antiquities, but Butler's class chose instead March's 
Anglo-Saxon Reader. Butler was elected chairman of the burial 
committee in charge of the extensive preparations necessary for 
a successful burial. As the Acta cautioned in April — the event 
was scheduled for May — "The sophomores must take care to 
deck themselves out well at the burial. Every man should wear 
a high hat and a gown with emblematic figures attached. It gives 
more tone to the procession, and looks well to outsiders, besides 
the over-awing effect it has upon the freshmen. A burial is a 
grand thing when every minute detail even is carefully attend¬ 
ed to, but if only the principal points are looked after, many 
things fail to harmonize, and the general effect is marred." 

With Murray at his organizational best, everything pro¬ 
ceeded flawlessly, particularly the two-hour march up Madi¬ 
son Avenue to the campus, including a platoon of police, a 
German brass band, a trumpeter, twelve mourners wearing 
academic gowns adorned with skulls and crossbones, four 
pallbearers chanting funeral songs and carrying in a small bier 
on their shoulders the loathed Anglo-Saxon Reader to be con¬ 
signed, and three hundred torchbearing students wearing 
their coats inside out. Accompanied by masses of spectators 
waving, singing, and cheering, the procession arrived on cam¬ 
pus at midnight, where the Deadly Orator addressed the 


crowd, expressing his feelings about the soon to be cremated 
text. At the proper moment, the Gravedigger committed 
March's reader to the flames, after which the Poet, wiping his 
eyes with a huge black handkerchief, celebrated the many 
virtues of the recently departed. Following appropriate cheer¬ 
ing and lamentation, people repaired to the Terrace Gardens, 
where the twenty previously purchased kegs of beer were 
consumed. "Thus," commented the June 1 Acta, "passed off 
the best and most successful Burial that Columbia has ever 
seen, and it will be a long time before it is surpassed." 

L ow [University President Seth] understood that 
accepting the [1901 New York City mayoral] nomina¬ 
tion would mean leaving Columbia. In 1897, the 
trustees had agreed to defer action on his resignation 
until the outcome of the election was known, but he 
realized they could not be expected to do this a second time. As 
his resignation letter of September 25,1901, to the trustees stated, 
with typical humility, "Columbia University cannot teach men to 
be patriotic if it will make no 
sacrifice in the public interest; 
and not even Columbia's Presi¬ 
dent can expect to be exempt 
from the obligation to illustrate 
good citizenship as well as to 
teach it." On October 7, his 
resignation accepted. Low offi¬ 
cially said goodbye to students 
and faculty in a packed Univer¬ 
sity Hall. Stressing his deep 
feeling for the university. Low 
explained the pull of duty that 
required him to "burn his 
bridges behind him" so that he 
could function in the coming 
political campaign without 
compromising the institution that was so firmly embedded in 
his heart. After his farewell, with a cry of "Six Columbias for 
'Prexy Low,'" followed by "Low, Low, Low," Seth Low left Uni¬ 
versity Hall, his 12-year presidency over. 

The choice of acting president was no more complicated 
than had been the choice of the man to sign Low's letters in his 
absence some 10 months before. Trustee conversations in Sep¬ 
tember, as they contemplated Low's impending resignation, 
had never seriously questioned that Butler was the obvious 
temporary replacement while a search was conducted for a 
permanent president. As chairman of the board William 
Schermerhorn wrote to John B. Pine, "Professor Butler is 
undoubtedly our best man, and indeed his qualifications for 
the higher office seem to be not a few." 

Butler began his new job on October 8. Earlier in the week, 
Schermerhorn appointed a search committee consisting of 
himself, Morgan Dix as chairman, Edward Mitchell, George 
Rives and Pine to bring before the entire board one or more 
names to fill the vacancy caused by Low's departure. All five 
were predisposed to Butler, but Pine, his college friend and 
clerk of the board, would have to be thought of as an active 
agent on his behalf. However judiciously Pine conducted him¬ 
self with his colleagues, it was apparent from the beginning 
that he intended to guarantee that the search would end with 
the election of Nicholas Murray Butler as the next president. 
Even before the committee held its first meeting. Pine asked 
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More than simply a personal tribute to 
Butler, Roosevelt's participation also spoke 
to the significance of Columbia. 




(Clockwise from top) Squadron A accompanies President 
Theodore Roosevelt and former New York Mayor Abram S. 
Hewitt up Fifth Avenue to attend Butler's installation as 
Columbia's president, April 19, 1902; Butler's 1902 portrait 
as Columbia's 12th president; the procession arrives at 
Low Library. 

PHOTOS: UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES AND COLUMBIANA LIBRARY, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Low to help influence its deliberations in a way that almost 
bordered on the unethical: 

"If I am correct in my impression that Dr. Butler is the suc¬ 
cessor you would wish to choose, I think that a line from 
you to that effect would serve a most useful purpose, if read 
at the first meeting of the committee. I fully believe that he 
is their inevitable choice and I hope that they may come to 
share my feeling of deep thankfulness that we have at hand 
a man so admirably qualified for the position.. 

Such support from Low at the start. Pine continued, would 
have the further benefit of enabling Pine "to be able to state 
when a conclusion is reached, that the Trustees have chosen 
the successor whom you yourself selected, not only as a mark 
of respect to you, but because such an announcement will be 
gratifying to the Trustees and to your successor." 

On November 2, Low told Pine that he did not yet have the 
time to give his letter proper attention, but that his general 
principle was to refrain from becoming 

"the advocate of any particular solution of the problem at the 
present time, for I think it is a question that all of us ought to 
address with an open mind ... You know how highly I think 
of Prof. Butler; but it remains to be determined whether he 
can command the cordial and hearty support of the teaching 
force and of the governing and teaching bodies of Barnard 
College [the women's college of Columbia University, 
opened in 1889] and Teachers College." 

Meanwhile, as Low skillfully avoided taking a position on 
Butler's candidacy, enthusiastic letters of praise reached Pine 
from Butler's friends around the country. And not just any 
friends, of course, but people like the freshly minted president of 
the United States, Theodore Roosevelt; commissioner of educa¬ 
tion William T. Harris; Presidents Harper of Chicago, Eliot of 
Harvard, and Draper of Illinois; Newton C. Dougherty, superin¬ 
tendent of schools in Peoria, Ill.; and Irwin Shepard, secretary of 
the National Education Association. It is difficult not to feel the 
encouraging presence of Pine (and, of course, Butler himself) 
behind these "unsolicited" recommendations. In addition to the 
President of the United States and the commissioner of educa¬ 
tion, they happened to represent all the different educational 
constituencies of the country in whose opinions the trustees 
might be interested: public universities (Draper); private univer¬ 
sities (Eliot and Harper); and the thousands of public school 
teachers, administrators, and educators involved in the grass¬ 
roots problems of secondary education (Dougherty and Shep¬ 
ard). Hardly a random group supporting Butler's candidacy. 

y late December, Low finally wrote to Dix, as Pine 
had requested he do in October, urging that Butler 
be appointed as soon as possible: 

"I have never had any doubt as to his fitness, except 
upon the question of his ability to command the co-opera¬ 
tion of his colleagues. If the feeling of apprehension that 
greeted the announcement of his name as Acting President 
had grown stronger, week by week, that would have been 
good cause to look elsewhere; but so far as I can learn, pre¬ 
cisely the reverse is the case, and, if so, the best way to dis¬ 
pose of the question, now, is to elect Prof. Butler at once." 

To delay, Low worried, would make it harder to fill Butler's 
professorial place and would suggest that the trustees had enter¬ 


tained doubts about their decision. For Low, the sooner the bet¬ 
ter; he saw no reason why Butler couldn't be elected in January. 

Low's letter was decisive. Pine got it from Dix on December 28 
and distributed it to the rest of the nominating committee in time 
for its scheduled meeting on December 30. Rives could not 
attend, but he permitted his name to be added to those of the 
other four in unanimously agreeing that after "mature delibera¬ 
tion and a full discussion ... they have concluded to nominate Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler to the office of President, and according¬ 
ly, they now present his name for the consideration of the 
Trustees." On January 3, 1902, Pine reported to Low the good 
news about the nominating committee, adding, "Your letter to 
Dr. Dix was undoubtedly influential in bringing about this happy 
result, and I have taken the liberty of sending copies of it to many 
of the Trustees as well as to members of the Committee." 

Having heard that Low might not be free to attend the full 
trustee meeting on January 6, Pine expressed his hope that he 
would manage to stop by, if only during the early part, when the 
nominating report would be considered, "to help launch your 
successor." Whether because of strict compunction about his 
mayoral duties, or whether he had at the last instant a twinge of 
doubt about his successor — or at least the propriety of voting for 
him — Low declined to miss or cancel a board of estimates meet¬ 
ing that same afternoon. In an oddly reluctant way, he advised 
Pine to "make my excuses. You are at liberty to say, if the report 
of the comtee. comes to a vote, that if I were present I should vote 
for Dr. Butler for the presidency, with pleasure." Low's absence 
notwithstanding, his pleasure at Butler's election apparently was 
real. "The morning after Nick Butler was elected," George Mc- 
Aneny reported, "Low came in rubbing his hands and was great¬ 
ly pleased. He said. It isn't given to every man, McAneny, to be 
able to choose his own successor so well and so happily.' " With 
Low's support, then, but without his actual vote or presence, 
Nicholas Murray Butler shed his "acting" title to become the 
twelfth president of Columbia on January 6,1902. 

S aturday, April 19,1902, was crisp and sunny, the per¬ 
fect day for a garden party — or the inauguration of 
a new university president. The trustee committee 
responsible for choosing Butler's installation date 
could not take credit for the lovely weather, but they 
did have a serious reason for selecting this particular Saturday. 
The decision. Pine laconically commented on February 3, "was 
influenced somewhat by the fact that the committee were able 
to obtain assurances of the presence of the President of the Unit¬ 
ed States, the Governor of the State and the Mayor of the city at 
this time." Roosevelt's attendance, courtesy of his friendship 
with Butler, itself guaranteed the auspiciousness of the occa¬ 
sion. More than simply a personal tribute to Butler, Roosevelt's 
participation also spoke to the significance of Columbia. As one 
editorial writer noted, it was most unusual to have a mayor, 
governor, and president sitting on the same platform celebrat¬ 
ing a university that all three had attended. (Low had graduat¬ 
ed from the college; Governor Benjamin Odell had taken an 
engineering course in the School of Mines; Roosevelt had spent 
a year in the Law School.) 

The formal ceremony was scheduled to begin at 2:30 p.m. in 
the University Hall gymnasium, but the day's festivities began 
when Roosevelt, sporting a brand-new top hat and yellow 
spring coat, arrived in New York by ferry from Jersey City at 
6:30 in the morning and went immediately to his aunt's house 
on the East Side, where Butler joined him for breakfast. Shortly 
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before noon, after Butler had left to deal with university busi¬ 
ness, Roosevelt, along with former mayor Abram Hewitt, 
entered a horse-drawn carriage to begin their procession up 
Fifth Avenue accompanied by four troops of Squadron A, a cav¬ 
alry unit of New York's National Guard, in full-dress uniform. 
Brandishing swords held stiffly upright against their shoulders, 
swaddled in tightly fitted double-breasted tunics, festooned 
with quantities of braid, and wearing large black fezlike hats 
jauntily displaying a kind of feathered cockade sticking out of 
the top, they looked like nothing other than extras from a Franz 
Lehar operetta. They inadvertently added a touch of useful old- 
world pomp as they escorted the car¬ 
riage to Morningside Heights. 

Following three separate lunch¬ 
eons — one given by the trustees for 
Roosevelt and those speaking at the 
ceremony, one by the University 
Council for the participating college 
and university presidents and their 
representatives, and one for universi¬ 
ty marshals and the men of Squadron 
A — the members of the academic 
procession assembled in Low Library 
and shortly before 2:30 marched 
around the library to University Hall, 
located directly behind it. 

The Times pointed out that New 
York had never seen an academic 
pageant quite like it. In addition to 
the President — the first time since 
the first year of George Washington's 
administration, it was noted, that a 
president of the United States had 
paid an official visit to Columbia — 
and the governor and mayor, distin¬ 
guished marchers included Senator 
Chauncey Depew; the German 
ambassador; the British scientist 
Lord Kelvin; forty-eight college and 
university presidents; the U.S. com¬ 
missioner of education; the postmas¬ 
ter general; William Howard Taft, 
then governor-general of the Philip¬ 
pines; and the librarian of Congress. Andrew Carnegie, not part 
of the procession, sat in the audience. 

Altogether, close to 3,000 people packed the beribboned and 
bedecked University Hall (whose preparation and dismantling 
cost $4,008) for the installation. They witnessed a dignified pro¬ 
gram, framed by opening and closing prayers and containing 
the presentation to Butler of the University Charter and Keys. 
Ten separate speeches were delivered (including Butler's inau¬ 
gural address) as well as greetings from the presidents of Har¬ 
vard, Yale, Princeton, and Chicago, and Butler's old friend 
William T. Harris. Throughout the proceedings Butler remained 
prominently seated, except when giving his address, in the 
"President's Chair," once the property of Benjamin Franklin. 
President Roosevelt did not speak but instead silently endured 
the two-and-a-half-hour ceremony, surely one of the few times 
that the President had been invited to attend a public event of 
this importance without being asked to say anything. 

At 5, after the singing of "My Country 'Tis of Thee" and a 
closing benediction by Bishop Horatio Potter, 500 selected 


guests left the proceedings for Sherry's restaurant and an elab¬ 
orate banquet hosted by the alumni for Butler. Amid much 
blue and white bunting — Columbia's colors — and the flags 
of other American universities, more encomiums were lav¬ 
ished upon Butler. Songs were sung, oysters and filets of bass 
and boeuf were devoured, and of course more addresses — 
eight this time — offered. Here TR at last got his chance to 
orate, stressing his favorite theme of the importance of char¬ 
acter over intellect. By the end of the evening, as the well-fed 
and well-talked-at alumni and guests dispersed, it would 
have been difficult for them not to have been caught up in a 
haze of warm feelings for Columbia 
and its new president. 

utler accepted his new 
responsibilities without 
any discernible doubts 
or anxiety. Nothing 
appeared alien to him, 
and there was nothing, Butler made 
it seem, he couldn't accomplish. 
Henry Fuller, Butler's uncompro¬ 
mising enemy during New York's 
public school wars of the 1890s, put 
it as well as anybody by suggesting 
that "if the Higher Powers would 
entrust him with the task of con¬ 
structing a new universe. Professor 
Nicholas Miraculous Butler would 
enter upon that undertaking with 
equal confidence, unabashed and 
unaided." It cannot be known 
whether Butler, if given the neces¬ 
sary materials, could have created a 
new universe, since for some unac¬ 
countable reason the Higher Pow¬ 
ers decided not to risk it. What is 
clear is that the Columbia trustees 
were more daring than the Higher 
Powers. Handing Butler the materi¬ 
als of a small school, they watched 
admiringly as he made for himself a 
powerful empire of education, not 
unlike "The Empire of Business" forged by his friend Andrew 
Carnegie. In turning Columbia into one of the largest and 
best-known universities in the world, he served the longest 
tenure of any University president. "The surest pledge of long 
remembrance among men," Harvard's president Eliot wrote, 
"is to build one's self into a university." Eliot was wrong about 
the perpetuity such a connection guaranteed, but it is the case 
that no one ever built himself more tightly into an institution 
than Butler did at Columbia. Once there, he had no intention 
of leaving. Had the trustees understood the tenacity of his 
attachment, it would have come as no surprise to them that 
more than four decades later, blind and deaf, Butler had vir¬ 
tually to be pried out of his position by the next generation of 
the board. Retirement from Columbia was never part of his 
plan. He would have much preferred to die in office. 


Reprinted with the author's permission from Nicholas Miraculous: 
The Amazing Career of the Redoubtable Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler (Farrar, Straus and Giroux, $35). See Bookshelf (page 29). 
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The Last Expedition: Stanley's 
Mad Journey through the Congo 

by Daniel Liebowitz M.D. '43 and 
Charles Pearson. This chronicle fol¬ 
lows the well-intentioned but ill- 
fated rescue mission led by Henry 
Morton Stanley to save a lieutenant 
held in Sudan in 1887 and the sur¬ 
vivors' return home to controversy 
(W.W. Norton & Co., $25.95). 

The Making of an Ink-Stained 
Wretch: Half a Century of Pound¬ 
ing the Political Beat by Jules Wit- 
cover '49. The author recalls his 56- 
year career in journalism, including 
his tenure in the Washington, D.C., 
press corps and firsthand experi¬ 
ences with every presidential cam¬ 
paign from Richard Nixon and 
John F. Kennedy to George W. 

Bush and John Kerry (Johns Hop¬ 
kins Press, $30). 

Elegy for an Age: The Presence of 
the Past in Victorian Literature by 

John D. Rosenberg '50, William Peter- 
field Trent Professor of English. Dur¬ 
ing a time of major transformation, 
Victorian writers sought to connect 
the past to a new future, leading 
elegies to become the link allowing 
people to share their past experi¬ 
ences and thoughts of a changing 
age (Anthem Press, $25). 

Selected: Poems and Prose Poems 

by Kirby Congdon '50. In his avant- 
garde style, the poet captures all 
the elements of everyday life and 
expresses them with metaphysical 
and moral perspectives (Presa 
Press, $10). 

Emma Lazarus: Selected Poems 

edited by John Hollander '50. This 


collection of poetry from the short 
career of America's first great Jew¬ 
ish poet, best known for "The 
New Colossus" engraved on the 
tablets of the Statue of Liberty, 
ranges from her imaginative land¬ 
scape poetry to her passions for 
Jewish culture (The Library of 
America, $20). 

Mission Italy: On the Front Lines 
of the Cold War by Richard N. 
Gardner '52. This Law School pro¬ 
fessor's memoirs detail his term 
as ambassador to Italy from 
1977-81, giving insider perspec¬ 
tive to the Carter administration's 
foreign policy and how it defeat¬ 
ed the spread of communism 
(Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 
$29.95). 

Gallagher House by Robert Emmet 
Long '56. During WWII, in an 
Irish-American town in upstate 
New York, a young boy becomes 
obsessed with the hotel in which 
he lives, leading the reader 
through the hotel's captivating 
and haunting past (Xlibris, $22). 

More Loose Shoes and Smelly 
Socks by Raymond Federman '57. A 
funny, meditative collection of the 
author's writings that spotlight 
his thoughts and experiences on 
youth, the Holocaust, marriage, 
growing old and daily life (Six 
Gallery Press, $15.99). 

How To Be an Even Greater Hus¬ 
band by Tobias Jungreis '57. The 
author of (My Wife Told Me) Make 
This World a Better Place, for Our 
Grandchildren gives men a detailed 
guide to creating a successful mar¬ 


riage, showing that when a hus¬ 
band gives his wife the love and 
support she desires, he will be 
returned the love in a greater pro¬ 
portion (Authorhouse, $11.95). 

Inside the Hornet's Nest: An 
Anthology of Jewish American 
Writing edited by Jerome Charyn 
'59. This anthology of renowned 
Jewish-American writers demon¬ 
strates how the authors' work 
constructed a new literary style 
and collective conscience in the 
20th century; includes selections 
from Allen Ginsberg '48's Kaddish 
(Thunder's Mouth Press, $17.95). 

Savage Shorthand: The Life and 
Death of Isaac Babel by Jerome 
Charyn '59. Considered by many 
to be the first great Soviet writer, 
Babel was interesting, passionate 
and mysterious; this book traces 
his rise to fame during the Russ¬ 
ian revolution and his mysterious 
death and its cover-up during 
Stalin's reign (Random House, 
$24.95). 

Byron, Sully, and the Power of 
Portraiture by John Clubbe '59. The 
author offers a visual interpreta¬ 
tion of Thomas Sully's long-lost 
portrait of Lord Byron and 
describes its significance in the 
context of British and American 
portraiture of the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries (Ashgate Pub¬ 
lishing, $89.95). 

Forever Free: The Story of Eman¬ 
cipation and Reconstruction by 

Eric Foner '63, DeWitt Clinton Pro¬ 
fessor of History. The critical years 
of the Civil War, Emancipation 


and Reconstruction are reevaluat¬ 
ed from the perspective of newly 
emancipated black Americans, 
showing their roles in ending the 
war and shaping Reconstruction 
and how freed slaves built com¬ 
munity networks and struggled 
for racial justice (Knopf, $27.50). 

Toxic Diversity: Race, Gender, 
and Law Talk in America by Dan 

Subotnik '63. The author offers an 
alternative view of discrimination 
theory today, arguing that certain 
events and data purposely have 
been misinterpreted, creating a 
society that is too politically cor¬ 
rect (New York University Press, 
$45). 

Ahead of the Curve: A Common- 
sense Guide to Forecasting Busi¬ 
ness and Market Cycles by Joseph 
H. Ellis '64. Interest rates, GDP, 
consumer confidence and other 
economic indicators often are con¬ 
fusing and conflicting, but the 
author reveals economic trends 
and provides a clear framework 
for understanding the market 
(Harvard Business School Press, 
$29.95). 

Biological Physics of the Devel¬ 
oping Embryo by Gabor Forgacs 
and Stuart Newman '65. This med¬ 
ical textbook explains the physics 
and biology of the cell as the basic 
unit of the developmental system, 
cell stages and processes, fertiliza¬ 
tion and embryo growth (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, $80). 

Falling Palace: A Romance of 
Naples by Dan Hofstadter '66. This 
love story of a young American 
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A Miraculous Biography 


T o Teddy Roosevelt, he was "Nicholas 
Miraculous." To Ezra Pound, he was 
"one of the more loathsome fig¬ 
ures" of the age. Yet whether 
revered or reviled, Nicholas Murray 
Butler (Class of 1882), University president for 
44 years, was unforgettable. 

"I'm fascinated by Nicholas Murray Butler," 
says Michael Rosenthal, the Roberta and 
William Campbell Professor of Humanities, "but 
l don't think it's easy to like him." Rosenthal's 
view is grounded in a thorough knowledge of 
Butler, as he has completed the first substan¬ 
tial biography of the legendary figure, Nicholas 
Miraculous: The Amazing Career of the 
Redoubtable Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler (Farrar, 

Straus and Giroux, $35). 

With 600 boxes of Butler's papers in Colum¬ 
bia's Rare Book Room, 144 volumes of clippings in The University 
Archives and Columbiana Library, and additional administrative 
papers to sort through, Rosenthal had his work cut out for him. "I 
believe I hold the record for logged hours in the Rare Book 
Room," he jokes of the dozen years he spent researching the 
500-plus page tome. "It was a vast amount of 
material, so culling it into something that made 
sense and appealed to readers was a real issue." 

Butler's history is complex, indeed. Returning to 
his undergraduate institution as president in 1902, 
he worked to transform Columbia into New York's 
major research university. Simultaneously, Butler 
promoted himself and became a figure whose 
dominant personality became known worldwide. 

"He defined himself as a publicist first and president 
second," Rosenthal says. "The presidency was a 
base, and his interests were all over the place." 

Those widespread interests can be exemplified 
in one of Butler's busiest years, 1931. Recipient of 
the 1931 Nobel Peace Prize, he was president of 
Columbia, president of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and president of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. Though, in the Republican primary 
of 1920, he failed to achieve his true desired post, President of 
the United States, after his death he was described by The New 
York Times as "one of the best known Americans of his genera¬ 
tion the world over." 


Now, however, he is virtually forgotten. 
"There's a mysterious element to knowing 
why some stay famous and some don't," 
Rosenthal says. "What had kept him famous 
was his capacity to promote himself. Once his 
name wasn't on the front page of every 
newspaper in the country and the world, the 
institution of Butler fell. He had the misfor¬ 
tune of outliving his relevance. When he died 
at 85, he was a figure no longer connected. 
The Columbia he built was suffering under his 
own decay." 

Though essentially a biography, Rosenthal's 
book offers insights into the culture and politi¬ 
cal atmosphere of the times in which Butler 
lived. Rosenthal explores how Butler captured 
his national stature, wielded his power and 
then all but vanished from national conscious¬ 
ness (see "Forum" for an excerpt, page 22). 

An expansive history of Butler might not seem a logical 
endeavor for Rosenthal, whose two other books are about Vir¬ 
ginia Woolf and the founder of the Boy Scouts. "The connective 
tissue was my interest in empire builders," he 
explains, "and l was looking for a big project." This 
big project came to him when a friend called after 
a visit to the Rare Book Room and told Rosenthal 
that the previously closed Butler papers had 
been opened. 

"The most surprising thing was discovering 
what an immense figure he was in the culture, 
endlessly honored and hated," says Rosenthal, 
who began teaching at the College as a precep¬ 
tor while earning his Columbia Ph.D. and has 
taught full-time since 1966. "I think he was an 
incredible narcissist and autocrat, but fascinat¬ 
ing. My feelings are complicated. He's an amaz¬ 
ing character, and never uninteresting." 

Now that the book is finished, Rosenthal 
says he is "in Butler recovery mode." Though 
he spent most of the last 12 years teaching 
while writing, he is happy to be back to focusing on teaching 
Humanities. "It is my favorite," he says without pause. "I always 
teach Humanities. I believe that's what professors of literature 
should do." 

Laura Butchy '04 Arts 




man and an Italian woman not 
only documents their relationship 
but also portrays the unique beau¬ 
ty and splendor found in every¬ 
day life in Naples (Knopf, $24). 

Choice Institutions edited by Ira 

Katznelson '66, Ruggles Professor of 
Political Science and History and 
Barry R. Weingast. The editors 
compile various scholarly writ¬ 
ings to unite the two academic 
camps explaining rational choice 
by emphasizing the effect of insti¬ 
tutions on people's preferences in 
particular circumstances (Russell 
Sage Foundation, $45). 


The Notebooks of Joseph Joubert 

translated by Paul Auster '69. Jou¬ 
bert wrote letters in his notebooks 
every day for more than 40 years 
without publishing a book, but in 
this translation of some of his note¬ 
books, Auster gives Joubert his 
due as a modem writer of French 
issues of the late 1700s (New York 
Review of Books, $14.95). 

Jim and Dave Defeat the Masked 

Man by James Cummins and David 
Lehman '70, illustrated by Archie 
Rand. In this book of sestinas that 
blurs the lines of identity, the read¬ 
er wonders who the masked man 


is, if the man in the sestina is the 
superhero or another identity and 
from which author these puzzles 
stem (Soft Skull Press, $13.95). 

The Oxford Book of American 
Poetry chosen and edited by David 
Lehman '70. This anthology's poet¬ 
ry represents American history 
and culture dating from the 17th 
century to the present, including 
well-known and not-so-well- 
known writers, biographical notes 
for each entry and an introductory 
essay describing the difficult 
process of selecting certain poems 
(Oxford University Press, $35). 


Power and the Idealists: or, the 
Passion of Joschka Fischer and 
Its Aftermath by Paul Berman '71. 
The author analyzes the European 
controversy known as "The Trial 
of the Generation of 1968" and 
examines the political influence 
that radical left idealists had on 
political evolution and how they 
spurred a new liberal attitude 
(Soft Skull Press, $23.95). 

The Best American Magazine 
Writing 2005 introduction by 
Nicholas Lemann, dean of the 
Journalism School, with selection 
by Jed Perl '72. Each year, the 
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American Society of Magazine 
Editors and the Journalism 
School select the most original, 
dynamic and influential maga¬ 
zine articles of the year; this vol¬ 
ume of 17 award-winning pieces 
contains Perl's "Modern Immatu¬ 
rity" (Columbia University Press, 
$16.95). 

Self-Employed Workers Orga¬ 
nize: Law, Policy, and Unions by 

Cynthia J. Cranford, Judy Fudge, 

Eric Tucker 72 and Leah F. Vosko. 
The authors investigate the poor 
benefits of, and impediments to, 
self-employed workers in Canada 
and examines how political and 
economic factors have influenced 
workers' conditions (McGill- 
Queen's University Press, $29.95). 

The Rise of American Democra¬ 
cy by Sean Wilentz 72. The 
author tracks American political 
system changes from the begin¬ 
ning of the American Revolution 
to the Civil War and examines 
influences on the nature of 
democracy from leading Ameri¬ 
can figures, including Alexander 
Hamilton (Class of 1778) and 
John Jay (Class of 1764) (W.W. 
Norton & Co., $35). 

Conduct Under Fire: Four Amer¬ 
ican Doctors and Their Fight for 
Life as Prisoners of the Japanese, 
1941-1945 by John A. Glusman 78. 
Of all the tales of WWII, the sto¬ 
ries of POWs may be the least 
heard, but this account chronicles 
the struggles of the author's 
father ('55 P&S and a Columbia 
professor) and three other Navy 
doctors who were captured on 
Corregidor (Viking, $29.95). 

John of Salisbury by Cary J. 
Nederman 78. In this biography, 
the author documents the life of 
and includes several works by 
Salisbury, one of the original 
philosophers and commentators 
on intellectual and cultural 
changes of 12th century Europe 
(Medieval and Renaissance Texts 
and Studies, $15). 

Daughters of the Alphabet by 

Robert Richman 79. This poetry 
collection offers a rich display of 
emotion and intelligence, with a 
focus on revealing the beauty of 
words and ideas in every line 
(Copper Beech Press, $14). 

Lhasa: Streets With Memories by 

Robert Barnett '80. A lecturer in 


modern Tibetan studies, the 
author offers firsthand experiences 
of the battle for Tibetan indepen¬ 
dence, the effect of outside inter¬ 
vention and the pressure on those 
debating the sovereignty of Lhasa, 
the Tibetan capital full of ancient 
culture and a modem Chinese 
provincial capital (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, $24.50). 

Latino/a Rights and Justice in 
the United States: Perspectives 
and Approaches by Jose Luis 
Morin '80. The author explores 
past and present discriminations 
against the United States' largest 
minority group, arguing that the 
solution to these inequalities lies 
not only in working with Latino 
families but also in expanding 
legal concepts of rights and jus¬ 
tice (Carolina Academic Press, 
$33). 

Digital Phoenix: Why the Infor¬ 
mation Economy Collapsed and 
How It Will Rise Again by 

Bruce Abramson '83. The story of 
the information age is filled with 
drama over Microsoft's domi¬ 
nance, open-source projects and 
peer-to-peer file sharing; the 
author analyzes the technologi¬ 
cal, legal and economic aspects 
of the information age to find 
what went wrong and what lies 
ahead (MIT Press, $34.95). 

Action in Perception by Alva 
Noe '86. The author describes 
perception not merely as having 
sensations but as having sensa¬ 
tions that we understand, giving 
our perceptual experience more 
meaning and content (MIT 
Press, $38). 

The Last Miles by J.D. Scrim- 
geour '86. In this debut collection 
of poetry, the author presents the 
ordinary man in a wide range of 
characters, from Salem to Greece, 
young to old, and across a period 
of 100 years (Fine Tooth Press, 
$12.99). 

Debating Globalization by David 
Held '87, et al. Building on argu¬ 
ments from his book Global 
Covenant, the author envisions a 
new international political agenda 
that is founded more on social 
demographic and political values; 
he includes writings by other 
leading figures in this area, focus¬ 
ing on current problems and 
proposing solutions (Polity Press, 
$19.95). 


Playbill: Broadway Yearbook, 
June 1,2004-May 31,2005 edited 
by Robert Viagas, assistant editor 
Amy Asch '89. Serving as an annu¬ 
al yearbook for Broadway pro¬ 
ductions, this anthology contains 
photographs of casts and stage 
staff, highlighting opening nights 
and behind-the-scenes informa¬ 
tion (Playbill Books, $29.95). 

The Game: Penetrating the 
Secret Society of Pickup Artists 

by Neil Strauss '91. Once thought 
to be luck-of-the-draw, the art of 
picking up women has been 
turned into a sophisticated sci¬ 
ence by underground societies of 
men, revealed by the author after 
he spent two years in the com¬ 
munities and became a master of 
"the game" (ReganBooks, 

$29.95). 

Foreign Babes in Beijing: Behind 
the Scenes of a New China by 

Rachel Dewoskin '94. The author 
recounts her travel and experi¬ 
ences in Beijing, where she was 
cast in the Chinese equivalent of 
Sex and the City and explored 
changes in Chinese culture and its 
relationship with the West (W.W. 
Norton & Co., $24.95). 

Charmed Thirds by Megan 
McCafferty '95. In this third 
installment of the life of Jessica, 
she leaves her small New Jersey 
town to attend Columbia, battles 
for acceptance in her workplace 
at a snobby, high-class magazine 
and searches for love in all the 
wrong places (Crown Publishers, 
$ 21 ). 

Looking into the Abyss: Essays 
on Scenography by Arnold Aron¬ 
son, professor of theater and associ¬ 
ate dean at School of the Arts. The 
author explores several theories 
of set design and the work of 
specific designers in this analysis 
of how visual stage effects influ¬ 
ence an audience's understand¬ 
ing of the performance (Universi¬ 
ty of Michigan Press, $24.95). 

Two Men and Music: National¬ 
ism in the Making of an Indian 
Classical Tradition by Janaki 
Bakhle, assistant professor of history. 
Using classical music as a case 
study, the author offers a 
provocative account of how the 
emergence of an "Indian" cultur¬ 
al tradition reflected exclusionary 
colonial practices (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, $19.95). 


Joseph Smith: Rough Stone 
Rolling by Richard Lyman Bush¬ 
man, Gouverneur Morris Professor of 
History Emeritus. This biography 
of Mormonism's founder begins 
with his controversial search for a 
new religion, leading to publica¬ 
tion of the Book of Mormon, the 
creation of the new religion, its 
spread despite repression and 
Smith's assassination (Knopf, 

$35). 

Salonica, City of Ghosts: Chris¬ 
tians, Muslims and Jews, 1430- 
1950 by Mark Mazower, professor 
of history. The Greek city of 
Salonica was the peaceful home 
to Egyptians, Ukrainians, Turks, 
Spaniards, Sufis, priests and 
rabbis; this tolerant empire 
thrived for five centuries until 
the force of modern nationalism 
tore it apart (Knopf, $35). 

Trust and Rule by Charles Tilly, 
Joseph L. Buttemvieser Professor of 
Social Science. As suspicion, fear 
and paranoia toward rulers were 
common among networks of 
trust such as religious sects, fami¬ 
lies and trade groups, these 
groups used various strategies to 
evade or compromise with politi¬ 
cal regimes (Cambridge Universi¬ 
ty Press, $19.99). 

Agents of Bioterrorism: Patho¬ 
gens and Their Weaponization 

by Geoffrey Zubay, Professor 
Emeritus of Biological Sciences, 
et al. Covering a multitude of 
pathogens, the author offers a 
clear and thorough analysis of 
the increasing fear of and threats 
posed by bioterrorist actions 
since 9-11, how to prepare for 
them and how to respond to an 
attack (Columbia University 
Press, $50). 

Laura Butchy '04 Arts, 
Carmen Jo Ponce '08 

o 


Columbia College Today 
features books by alumni and 
faculty as well as books about 
the College and its people. 

For inclusion, please send 
review copies to Laura Butchy, 
Bookshelf Editor, Columbia 
College Today, 475 Riverside 
Dr., Ste 917, New York, NY 
10115-0998. 
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BOOKSHELF 


Entertainment Center: 
Alumni CDs and DVDs, 200j 

Having for many years covered books written by alumni, CCT is branching out with our first listing 
of alumni recordings and films. We have compiled a list of CDs and films released in 2005 that 
involved alumni artists. If we inadvertently omitted you or someone you know, or if you are releasing 
a CD or film in 2006, please e-mail cct@columbia.edu and we will include you in a future listing. 


FILMS 


RECORDINGS 


DICK HYMAN '48 

Now and Again, jazz (with Randy 
Sandke); Stridemonster!, rock 

ARMEN DONELIAN '72 

Grand Ideas, Vol. 3: Full Moon Music, 
jazz 

STEVEN ONEY '73 

Writer: Cape Cod Radio Mystery Theater, 
plays on CD 

MARK BINDER '84 

A Chanukah Present, Hanukkah music 

LAURA CANTRELL '90 

Humming by the Flowered Vine, 
folk/country 

LEE BENAKA '91 

The Starlingtions' As / Live and Breathe, 
folk 

DANIEL BELIAVSKY '00 

Ectasy and Poetry, classical 

JASMINE WAGNER '00 

Cabinet of Natural Curiosities' 

Black Bough, rock 

JONATHAN SANDLER '05 

Therapy Sessions, pop/rock 



GEORGE SEGAL '55 

Voice: Dinotopia: Quest for the Ruby 
Sunstone, family/animated 

HART PERRY '69 

Director: Blondie: Video Hits, video; 
"The Tide is High," music 

SHAWN FITZGERALD '80 

Executive producer: 

The Dying Gaul, 
documentary 

BRAD BROOKS '81 

Actor: Psychopathia 
Sexualis, drama 

ERIC POMERT '86 

Editor: Love, Ludlow, 
comedy 

DAN FUTTERMAN '89 

Writer/executive producer: Capote, 
biography/drama 

RICK MINNICH '90 

Writer /director: Homemade Hillbilly 
Jam, documentary 

AMANDA PEET '94 

Actress: Syriana, drama/thriller; 

A Lot Like Love, comedy 

SARA CROSS '95 

Associate producer: 

Murderball, documentary 

HENRY-ALEX RUBIN '95 

Director/cinematographer: 
Murderball, documentary 


RAMIN BAHRANI '96 

Writer/director/producer/editor: 

Man Push Cart, documentary 

JEREMIAH CROWELL '96 

Cinematographer: Choked, 
drama 

JEFF MANDEL '96 

Producer: Murderball, 
documentary 

NICK BENTLEY '97 

Producer: Man Push Cart, 
documentary 

PRADIP GHOSH '97 

Producer: Man Push Cart, 
documentary 

DAN HARRIS '98, 

Writer: Urban Legends: Bloody Mary, 
horror 

MAGGIE GYLLENHAAL '99 

Actress: Trust the Man, comedy/drama; 
The Great New wonderful, 
comedy/drama; 

Happy Endings comedy/drama; 
Sherrybaby, drama 

ANNA PAQUIN '04 

Actress: The Squid and the Whale, 
comedy/drama 

JULIA STILES '05 

Actress: A Little Trip to Heaven, 
drama/thriller; Edmond, 
drama/thriller 
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Obituaries 


_1 9 3 0_ 

Hyman Scheinin, retired contrac¬ 
tor, furniture maker, curriculum 
designer and teacher. Willow 
Grove, Pa., on September 1,2005. 
Bom on the Lower East Side in 
1909, Scheinin was the son of Russ¬ 
ian Jewish immigrants. A track star 
as a young man, he grew up work¬ 
ing in his father's Brooklyn furni¬ 
ture shop and became adept at fur¬ 
niture making and upholstering. In 
the 1930s, Scheinin designed and 
taught a New York State vocational 
course on those subjects for immi¬ 
grants. During WWII, he served in 
the Army's last horseback cavalry 
division and learned Chinese in 
order to be a liaison between the 
U.S. and Chinese governments. 
After the war, Scheinin opened a 
vocational school on the Lower 
East Side for returning GIs, placing 
them in furniture industry jobs. 
Scheinin moved from Brooklyn to 
Roslyn, N.Y., in the mid-'50s and 
built houses in the Huntington area 
of Long Island. He became a home 
heating systems engineer in the 
'60s, taught furniture making to 
New York State prisoners in the 
'70s, and in the '80s and early '90s 
developed and ran a vocational 
program in furniture making, 
upholstering and interior design 
for the Federation of Jewish Philan¬ 
thropies of New York, training and 
placing hundreds of immigrants in 
jobs. He spent most of his adult life 
in Roslyn with his wife of 50 years, 
Elaine, and spent his final six years 
in the Philadelphia area. He is sur¬ 
vived by his son, Neil, and his 
wife, Sandy, with whom he lived 
his last years; son, Richard '76 and 


Obituary Guidelines 

Columbia College Today 
welcomes obituaries for College 
alumni. Please include the 
deceased's full name, date of 
death with year, class year, 
profession, and city and state 
of residence at time of death. 

Biographical information, 
survivors' names, address(es) 
for charitable donations and 
high-quality photos (print, or 
300 dpi .jpg) also may be includ¬ 
ed. Word limit is 250; text may 
be edited for length, clarity and 
style at editors' discretion. 

Send materials to 
Obituaries Editor, Columbia 
College Today, 475 Riverside Dr., 
Ste917, New York, NY 10115- 
0998 or to cct@columbia.edu. 


his wife, Sara; and three grandsons. 
Memorial contributions may be 
sent to Abington Memorial Hospi¬ 
tal Foundation, 1200 Old York Rd., 
Abington, PA 19001. 

19 3 6 

James S. Morgenthal, retired pub¬ 
lic relations executive, Boston, on 
September 12,2005. Morgenthal 
was managing editor of Spectator 
from 1935-36 and was elected Phi 
Beta Kappa. Upon graduation, he 
became a copy writer at Gray 
Advertising. Morgenthal served 
four years in the Army in WWII, 
becoming a purchasing agent in 
Italy and eventually a marketing 
executive for Healthco, a company 
that financed medical and dental 
practices. During the years pre¬ 
ceding the war, Morgenthal went 
to the International Anti-Fascist 
Youth Conference in Brussels with 
his father's portable typewriter 
and sent back long dispatches that 
were published in Spectator. Mor¬ 
genthal was married twice; each 
wife predeceased him. He is sur¬ 
vived by a daughter, Deborah; 
and a granddaughter. 


19 4 7 



Allan B. Temko '47 


Allan B. Temko, architecture critic, 
Berkeley, Calif., on January 25, 

2006. Temko was bom in New 
York City in 1924 and grew up in 
Weehawken, N.J. He was a naval 
officer in the Pacific during WWII. 
After the war, Temko finished his 
studies at Columbia and headed to 
California, where he was a gradu¬ 
ate student at UC Berkeley and 
met Elizabeth Ostroff, whom he 
married in 1950. The Temkos 
moved to Paris, where he taught at 
the Sorbonne and wrote his first 
book, Notre Dame of Paris, the defin¬ 
itive book on the famed cathedral. 
After returning to the Bay Area in 
1955, Temko taught journalism at 
UC Berkeley and wrote for publi¬ 
cations such as Harper's. He was 
said to be the inspiration for the 
character Roland Major in Jack 


Kerouac '44's On the Road. The self- 
styled activist critic became the San 
Francisco Chronicle's architecture 
critic in 1961. Admirers said his 
writing helped shape the city's sky¬ 
line, influencing the design of 
shopping centers, office towers, 
bridges and transportation stations 
throughout the Bay Area; his 
strongly-worded articles also occa¬ 
sionally resulted in lawsuits. 

Temko was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize in criticism in 1990. He 
retired three years later but contin¬ 
ued to write. He served on the 
review panel to select the designer 
for a new cathedral for the Diocese 
of Oakland, a project that broke 
ground last year. Temko was pre¬ 
deceased by his wife and is sur¬ 
vived by a daughter, Susannah; 
son, Alexander; brother, Stanley; 
and two grandchildren. 

19 4 8 

Morton Bimbaum, physician, 
lawyer and mental health advo¬ 
cate, Brooklyn, N.Y., on November 
26,2005. Bimbaum was bom on 
October 20,1926, in Brooklyn and 
raised there. He dropped out of 
high school before returning to 
Erasmus Hall H.S. for evening 
classes. He served in the Navy and 
eventually went to the Law School, 
where he earned a degree in 1951. 
His first job after graduating was 
handling financial transactions for 
his uncle, who exported sewing 
machines to Japan. Bimbaum 
returned to New York to earn his 
M.D. from New York Medical Col¬ 
lege in 1957. Mental illness became 
his area of legal expertise, and after 
medical school, he began fighting 
for mentally ill patients' rights. He 
first worked as a general practi¬ 
tioner and gradually shifted into 
gerontology. A1958 postdoctoral 
fellowship at Harvard helped Bim¬ 
baum hone the ideas that became 
"The Right to Treatment." In 1960, 
the American Bar Association Journal 
printed an article he wrote that 
included the first published use of 
the term "right to treatment" as it 
applied to the mentally ill. He also 
coined the term "sanism" to 
describe discrimination against the 
mentally ill. Bimbaum was a 
lawyer in the early stages of the 
landmark O'Connor v. Donaldson 
case, which went to the Supreme 
Court in 1975 and established that 
patients cannot be confined invol¬ 
untarily if they are not a proven 
threat and are not being treated. 
Among Bimbaum's other achieve¬ 
ments was a 1984 decision in feder¬ 
al appeals court establishing the 



right to treatment. Bimbaum 
worked pro bono, nights and 
weekends, while supporting him¬ 
self through his small gerontology 
practice in Bedford-Stuyvesant. He 
continued his work for better care 
in hospitals and Medicaid benefits 
for patients in state hospitals until 
a few years ago. Bimbaum is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Judith; children, 
Jeanette, Julius, Jacob, Belinda, 
Rebecca and David; three grand¬ 
children; and brother, Bernard. 


_ 1 9 4 9 _ 

William S. Rubin, art historian and 
curator. New York City and Pound 
Ridge, N.Y., on January 22,2006. 
Rubin was bom in Brooklyn in 1927 
and attended the Fieldston School, 
serving as captain of the football 
team his senior year. He became 
close with one of his Fieldston 
teachers, Victor D'Amico, director 
of education at the Museum of 
Modem Art (MoMA). Rubin began 
spending much of his free time at 
the museum working on special 
projects with D'Amico. He entered 
the College, and, after interrupting 
his studies to serve in the American 
occupation forces in Europe, earned 
a bachelor's in Italian language and 
literature. He studied musicology at 
the University of Paris for a year 
before returning to Columbia, earn¬ 
ing a Ph.D. in art history and arche¬ 
ology in 1959. A course in medieval 
art taught by Meyer Schapiro '24 
inspired him to shift to art history. 
During the 1950s and '60s, Rubin 
taught art history at Sarah Law¬ 
rence and CUNY, was an editor for 
Art International and collected post¬ 
war art. He became friendly with 
Alfred H. Barr Jr., MoMA's first 
director. In 1957, Barr invited Rubin 
to organize a small MoMA exhibi¬ 
tion; in the mid-1960s, he asked 
him to oversee MoMA's Dada and 
Surrealism survey in 1968. Rubin 
joined MoMA's painting and sculp¬ 
ture staff as curator in 1967, was 
named chief curator of painting 
and sculpture in 1969 and director 
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OBITUARIES 


Jessica A. Zauner ’o8, Student 


Jessica A. zauner '08 died on 
April 2 in her hometown of 
Greenwich, Conn. She was 19. 
Zauner, an economics major 
and a resident of Wien Hall, 
"was a deeply caring friend and 
family member," Dean of Stu¬ 
dent Affairs Chris Colombo said 
in an e-mail to students. "Her 
dedication to those around her 
was apparent in her 
unyielding support 
for her friends, her 
commitment to liter¬ 
acy projects and her 
love for her family." 

Born in New York 
City on September 
26,1986, Zauner was 
an alumna of Hack- 
ley School in Tarry- 
town, N.Y. She was a four-year 
member of the field hockey 
team and also played lacrosse 
and ran track. Zauner won the 
Girl Scouts' Gold Award, the 
organization's highest honor. At 
Columbia, she tutored under¬ 
privileged students through 
Community Impact. 

"She was a lovely and bright 
and caring young woman," 
Walter Johnson, Hackley head¬ 
master, said in a Spectator arti¬ 
cle. "She wrote children's 
books in Spanish and English 
and read them to kids. She was 
a good friend to many Hackley 
students and respected and 
loved by many teachers." 



"Jessica was deeply connect¬ 
ed to her family," said Vania Her- 
doon '08. "She hoped to follow 
in her father and sister's foot¬ 
steps by pursuing a career in 
finance. Jessica also felt strongly 
about donating to charity. She 
hoped to achieve success in her 
career so that she would be in a 
position to give to those less 
fortunate and make 
their lives better. The 
scholarship fund in 
her memory is a fit¬ 
ting way to celebrate 
her life." 

Zauner is survived 
by her parents, Anna 
Endres Zauner and 
Anton Zauner 73; 
sister, Erika; grand¬ 
mothers, Elizabeth Zauner and 
Maria Endres; an aunt; an 
uncle; and cousins. Memorial 
contributions may be made to 
the Columbia College Fund 
and sent to Derek Wittner '65, 
Columbia College Fund, 475 
Riverside Dr., ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998- Checks 
should be made payable to 
"Columbia College Fund" and 
be accompanied by a note that 
the gift is for the Jessica 
Zauner '08 Memorial Scholar¬ 
ship Fund. Gifts also may be 
made by credit card via phone. 
For more information, call 212- 
870-2741. 

Lisa Palladino 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today has learned of the deaths of the following alumni 
(full obituaries will be published if information becomes available): 

1936 Burton D. Hatch, Blue Springs, Mo., on September 10,2005. 
1939 Edward F. Anderson, retired. Lake Havasu City, Ariz., on 
September 18, 2005. 

1941 Robert M. Shapiro, New York City, on December 27,2005. 
Shapiro entered with the College Class of 1941 and earned a 
B.S. from the Business School in 1941. 

1942 Alden F. Whitehead, Aiken, S.C., on September 23,2005. 
Whitehead earned a degree from the Law School in 1943. 

1950 Gorton V. Carruth Jr., author, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., on Janu¬ 
ary 30,2006. Carruth earned an M.A. in English and compar¬ 
ative literature from GSAS in 1954. 

1960 Edward I. Curtiss, physician, Pittsburgh, on February 15,2006. 


of the department in 1973. He was 
known for his indefatigable energy 
in wooing collectors and negotiat¬ 
ing with dealers. At the time of his 
death, he was completing a book 
on the works he acquired for the 
museum. Rubin, whose first three 
marriages ended in divorce, is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Phyllis Hattis; 
daughter, Beata; and brothers, 
Richard and Lawrence. 


_1 9 5 0_ 

Lester M. Chace Jr., artist and por¬ 
traitist, Pekin, Ill., on December 8, 
2005. Bom in 1925 in Pekin, Chace 
served in WWII in France and then 
Japan. After the war, he enrolled in 
the College on the GI Bill and 
studied art. After earning his bach¬ 
elor's, he enrolled in Columbia's 
Graduate School of Painting and 
Sculpture, leaving after two years 
because he preferred a more classi¬ 
cal style to the school's abstract, 
modernist style. From 1953-59, 
Chace worked for Portraits Inc. in 
New York City as a children's por¬ 
trait artist and later became known 
for painting portraits of presidents, 
first ladies, generals, socialites and 
ordinary people. A1959, after los¬ 
ing an important work in New 
York after a night on the town (the 
portrait later was recovered), 

Chace returned to Pekin, where he 
joined the Rotary Club, Grace 
United Methodist Church and 
Alcoholics Anonymous. He contin¬ 
ued to accept portrait commissions 
and taught portrait painting at the 
Pekin YWCA. In 1978, Chace sent 
Betty Ford a portrait he had paint¬ 
ed of her after the former first lady 
mentioned him in a televised inter¬ 
view as one who had inspired her 
to overcome her alcohol addiction. 
Chace's other portrait subjects 
have included former presidential 
candidate Steven Forbes; Presi¬ 
dents John F. Kennedy and Ronald 
Reagan; Jacqueline Kennedy; and 
Sen. Everett Dirksen. His portrait 
of Mrs. Kennedy still is displayed 
in the White House. Chace still 
was accepting portrait commis¬ 
sions in 2002, and several of his 
works are included in Columbia's 
art collection, including a portrait 
of Lou Gehrig '25 that hangs in the 
Dodge Fitness Center. He is sur¬ 
vived by a sister, Selma Ballentine; 
a niece; and two nephews. 

19 5 1 

Alvin M. Kaye, professor emeritus, 
Rehovot, Israel, on October 19, 

2005. A Pulitzer Scholar at the Col¬ 
lege, Kaye earned an M.A. in zoolo¬ 
gy from GSAS in 1956 and a Ph.D. 
from Penn the same year. After a 
brief return to Columbia at P&S, 
also in 1956, to leam new tech¬ 
niques in biochemistry, Kaye 
moved to the Weizmann Institute 
of Science in Rehovot to work on 
cancer research. He remained there 


his entire career, rising from 
research assistant in the department 
of experimental biology to become 
Joseph Moss Professor of Molecular 
Endocrinology in 1981, professor in 
the department of hormone 
research in 1986, professor in the 
department of molecular genetics 
in 1995 and professor emeritus in 
2000. At the institute, Kaye studied 
mechanisms of carcinogenesis, par¬ 
ticularly those mediated by ure¬ 
thane. He also worked on DNA 
methylation, performing pioneer¬ 
ing studies on a process that even¬ 
tually was understood to be an 
important mechanism regulating 
gene expression. Kaye was a mem¬ 
ber of numerous scientific societies 
and an organizer of local and inter¬ 
national conferences. He was an 
editor of the Journal of Steroid Bio¬ 
chemistry and Molecular Biology. 

Kaye was widely respected by his 
colleagues for his broad scientific 
knowledge and was a devoted 
mentor to many graduate students. 
He was interested in the philoso¬ 
phy and ethics of science, to which 
he devoted much study in his later 
years. Kaye is survived by his wife, 
Myra Ockrent Kaye; he was prede¬ 
ceased by a son, David, in 1979. 
Kaye also is survived by a brother, 
Gordon I. Kaye '55, '57 GSAS, '61 
GSAS; and by his nieces, Jacqueline 
Kaye Dufresne and Vivienne Kaye 
West, and their children. 


_1 9 5 5_ 

Stuart D. Perlman, attorney, Skok¬ 
ie, HI., on January 3,2006. Perlman 
was bom in New York City. He 
graduated from Yale Law School 
and was a practicing attorney for 
more than 47 years; he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Standard Club. Perlman 
is survived by his wife of 45 years. 
Avis (nee Rubin); children, Ira and 
his wife, Lauren; Benay Meisels 
and her husband, Ira; and Harris 
and his wife, MeHssa; seven grand¬ 
children; and sister, Renee Lieber 
and her husband, Howard. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
the Jewish Federation of Metropoli¬ 
tan Chicago, Stuart D. Perlman 
Cancer Research Fund, 1 South 
Franklin St., Chicago, IL 60606. 

19 5 9 

Elliot L. Packer, entrepreneur, War¬ 
wick, R.I., on November 29,2005. 
Packer was bom in New York City 
May 20,1937. He attended P.S. 69 
in Jackson Heights and Abraham 
Clark H.S. in RoseHe, N.J. After the 
CoHege, Packer moved to Califor¬ 
nia, where he met Claire Davison, 
whom he later married. He 
worked in the Space Sciences Pro¬ 
gram at Stanford with Joshua 
Lederberg and Carl Sagan and 
earned a Ph.D. in comparative bio¬ 
chemistry from UC Berkeley. In the 
'70s, Packer returned East, where 
he invented and patented a gold 


recycling device that led to his first 
successful business. Then, in the 
early days of the PC revolution, he 
designed image retrieval software 
and ran a successful business as a 
system integrator of image man¬ 
agement systems. His third busi¬ 
ness, in Rhode Island, was a dot¬ 


com specializing in Internet image 
presentation. His most recent pro¬ 
ject was an Internet/ceU phone 
gambling game. Packer is survived 
by his wife; and children, Winona, 
Melina and Zachary '06. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Class Notes 


25 

35 


Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 
cct@columbia.edu 


Dr. Ernie Reiner '48 of Tampa, Fla., 
writes, "This letter is mainly in 
regard to a Columbia 'phenom,' 
All-American basketball player for 
the Columbia Lions in 1931,1932 
and 1933.1 refer to Lou Bender '32. 

"Much of my time these days is 
spent at Longboat Key, Fla. I play 
tennis regularly. Lou is one of the 
players. This fantastic gentleman 
is 96 years old, and I can assure 
you, plays excellent tennis. He 
and his wife, Ruth, now married 
78 years, make their home at 
Longboat Key" (see photo). 

The inaugural class of the 
Columbia University Athletics 
Hall of Fame was honored at a 
black-tie induction ceremony held 
in Low Rotunda on February 18. 
Inductees included: 

Lou Gehrig '25 (at Columbia 
from '21-'23), National Baseball 
Hall of Fame member who still 
hold the Columbia record of 17 
strikeouts in one game (vs. 
Williams College, 1923). He also 
holds the Major League record for 
grand slam home runs and was 
the first professional athlete to 
have his number retired. 

George Gregory '31 was 
named All-American 1930-31, 
college basketball's first African- 
American All-American. He was 
the captain of the College's 


1930-31 team (21-2), and was a 
three-time All-Eastern Intercolle¬ 
giate League selection (1928-29, 
1929-30,1930-31). 

Cliff Montgomery '34 was cap¬ 
tain and quarterback of the Col¬ 
lege's 1933 Rose Bowl champion 
football team. He had a 22-3-1 
career record, and was named 
1933 First Team All-American. He 
is a member of the National Foot¬ 
ball Foundation College Football 
Hall of Fame. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Christina Liu 
cl2l6i@columbia.edu 
212-870-2768 

development Patrick O'Connell 
po2i0l@columbia.edu 
212-870-2792 



Arnold A. Saltzman 

350 Fifth Ave., Ste 8008 
New York, NY 10118 


asaltzman@verizon.net 


Our 70th reunion luncheon will 
be on Saturday, June 10, in Lemer 
Hall. Classmates interested in 
participating in reunion should 
contact Patrick O'Connell at the 
Columbia College Fund (contact 
information above) or visit http:// 
reunion.college.columbia.edu. 

James S. Morgenthal died on 
September 12,2005, at Asheville, 
N.C.; he was 90. He was manag¬ 
ing editor of Spectator and was Phi 
Beta Kappa (see Obituaries). 



At age 96, Columbia All-American basketball player Lou Bender 
'32 (left) plays tennis regularly with Ernie Reiner '48 (right). 
Bender and his wife, Ruth, have been married for 78 years and 
reside in Longboat Key, Fla. Bender earned All-America honors in 
1931-32 and was a three-time All-Eastern intercollegiate League 
First Team selection. Reiner, a Tampa native, is a semi-retired 
internist who divides his time between Longboat Key and Tampa. 

PHOTO: ROBERT BERNS 
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Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


Jeremiah V. Ciancia '39 celebrat¬ 
ed his 88th birthday on March 19. 
This year, he says, he will be 
remembering and celebrating sev¬ 
eral milestones: his 1939 gradua¬ 
tion from the College of Pharma¬ 
cy; his 1943-45 Navy service; his 
1947 marriage to Yolanda, "the 
girl across the street;" and his 
children's Columbia degrees: son 
Paul '71 P&S, son Peter '74L and 
daughter Christine '84 GSAS. He 
has been active in his family's real 
estate firm since 1947. In April, he 
will celebrate his 60th wedding 
anniversary. "My cup runneth 
over," he says. 

The inaugural class of the 
Columbia University Athletics 
Hall of Fame was honored at a 
black-tie induction ceremony held 
in Low Rotunda on February 18. 
Inductees included: 

Ben Johnson '39, nicknamed 
"the Columbian Comet," is the 
Columbia record holder in indoor 
55m (6.34 seconds, 1939). He ran 
the indoor 60m at Madison 
Square Garden in 6.0 seconds; it 
would have been a world record, 
but it was disallowed by officials 
who didn't think a human being 
could run that fast. He is credited 
with tying the world record in 6.1 
seconds. 

Sid Luckman '39, a member of 
the National Football Foundation 
College Football Hall of Fame and 
the Professional Football Hall of 
Fame. He was selected to Colum¬ 
bia's football "Team of the Centu¬ 
ry, was a 1938 First Team All- 
American and a 1939 first-round 
draft pick of the NFL's Chicago 
Bears. 



Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


Albon Man continues his active, 
well-ordered, community-orient¬ 
ed life. His mornings are devoted 
to working in a group home for 
cerebral palsy patients. After¬ 
noons, he tends to his garden as 
well as the Rockland Historical 
Society, for which he edits several 
books. Evenings, he reads and lis¬ 
tens to music. Albon maintained 
his friendship with Margaret 


(Meg) and Matt Elbow through 
the years — Albon and Meg 
attended Jamaica H.S. together. 

He sent me Matt's obit material, 
which you may recall from our 
January Class Notes. Meg, hospi¬ 
talized at the time of Matt's death, 
is better and "ready to go out to 
church." 

Alan Kattelle sent a warm note 
reminding me that we last talked 
four years ago, adding, "It's not 
often that I have anything to 
report, but this past December 3 
was exciting for me. At the annual 
convention of the Association of 
Moving Image Archivists (AMIA) 
in Austin, Texas, I was presented 
with its Silver Light Award." 

In 2005, the Alan Kattelle Oral 
History Project was completed, a 
first for the organization. It recog¬ 
nizes Alan's knowledge of ama¬ 
teur film history and the impor¬ 
tance of making an in-depth 
record of him for future genera¬ 
tions of moving image archivists. 
Alan has one of the largest private 
collections of amateur film equip¬ 
ment and literature in the world 
(to be placed in three museums). 
Surely the most active octogenari¬ 
an member of AMIA, he serves as 
mentor and adviser to numerous 
archivists and has published the 
definitive book on the subject. 

Alan lives in what sounds like a 
lovely family-inherited lakefront 
home in Hudson, Mass. He has 
two great-grandchildren, five 
grandchildren and three children; 
his wife, Natalie, died several 
years ago. 
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Stanley H. Gotliffe 
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Please note that our 65th class 
reunion is at hand and will be held 
on campus June 8-11. All are 
encouraged to attend. Friday starts 
with a Class of 1941 wine and 
cheese reception and dinner in 
Lemer Hall. Saturday will offer the 
traditional Dean's Brunch and 
Convocation followed by our class 
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Examining the Legacy of Dr. Leo Rangell ’33 


P sychoanalyst Dr. Leo 
Rangell '33 has lived 
through the Great 
Depression, five wars, segrega¬ 
tion, desegregation, the infil¬ 
tration of television into daily 
life, the first man on the moon, 
the rise of the computer age 
and countless other historical 
milestones. Today, at 95, he is 
honorary president of the 
international Psychoanalytic 
Association, a seat previously 
held by Sigmund Freud's 
daughter, Anna Freud, the 
adept psychoanalyst who is 
regarded as the founder of 
child psychoanalysis. 

Born in 1913, Rangell experi¬ 
enced the College during a 
time when the country was in 
the grips of despair and pover¬ 
ty. An ambitious high school 
student from Sheepshead Bay, 
Brooklyn, he made the hour- 
plus commute to campus and 
says that his Columbia experi¬ 
ence is one he will "cherish the 
rest of his life." 

As he juggled the course 
load of a pre-med student, he 
enjoyed watching tennis and 
worked at Baker Field. Rangell 
graduated with honors and 
received his M.D. in 1937 from 
the university of Chicago, 
where he became interested in 



Dr. Leo Rangell '33, who at 95 
still works in psychoanalysis, 
in Sonoma, Calif., in 2004. 


neurology and neurosurgery. An 
internship brought him back to 
New York and he did his neurol¬ 
ogy residency at Montefiore 
Hospital, where he was 
exposed to psychoanalysis for 
the first time. This changed his 
mind about what specialty to 
pursue; he chose psychiatry and 
later settled on psychoanalysis. 

Two more residencies helped 
Rangell gain experience in 
patient treatment. At Grass¬ 
lands Hospital in Westchester 
County, he had the opportunity 
to treat many patients in a 


short period of time, while at 
P&S, he focused on psychother¬ 
apy across a longer time span. 
At P&S, Rangell and his instruc¬ 
tor, Margaret Mahler, wrote 
what he describes as the first 
psychosomatic paper on Gilles 
de la Tourette's disease based 
on analytic treatment. Also dur¬ 
ing his Columbia residency, 
Rangell became aware of the 
writings of Otto Fenichel, an 
Austrian psychoanalyst and pro¬ 
lific author. Rangell describes 
Fenichel's writing as "encyclo¬ 
pedic of the field of psycho¬ 
analysis. He writes with great 
clarity, reason and persuasive¬ 
ness." Rangell wrote the intro¬ 
duction for the 50th anniversary 
printing of Fenichel's The Psy¬ 
choanalytic Theory of Neurosis. 

Rangell worked at the New 
York Psychoanalytic Institute 
before enlisting in the Air Force 
during World War ll. There, he 
treated war neurosis in airmen 
who had been shot down as 
well as prisoners of war. 

Like many East Coast psy¬ 
choanalysts during the time 
following WWll, Rangell decided 
to move to the West Coast, 
where he hoped to work with 
Fenichel; however, Fenichel 
died just months before 
Rangell relocated. 


Rangell has held professor¬ 
ships at UCLA and UC San Fran¬ 
cisco and now has a private 
practice in Los Angeles. He has 
taught for 50 years, an experi¬ 
ence he greatly values. "There's 
nothing like teaching to keep 
one on his toes," Rangell says, 
although he describes private 
practice as "the heart of a 
physician's life." He has written 
more than 450 scholarly arti¬ 
cles that run the gamut of 
human mental disorders, and 
seven books that range from 
such subjects as Presidential 
scandal ( The Mind of Water¬ 
gate, 1980) to his latest book, 
My Life in Theory (2004), which 
provides not only a summation 
of his life to this point but also 
a discussion of the evolution of 
psychoanalysis. 

Rangell loves his job and his 
family. He and his wife, Anita, 
whom he married in 1939 and 
who died in 1997, had four 
children, and Rangell is a great¬ 
grandfather. He enjoys his days 
in Los Angeles, and visiting his 
family, which has branched out 
to the Boulder, Colo., area. 

Still working at 95, Rangell 
continues to impact one stu¬ 
dent, one patient, one reader 
at a time. 

Roy Cureton '08 


luncheon in Lemer. We will finish 
the evening with a Class of 1941 
dinner in Butler Library. Further 
details are sure to follow (if they 
have not arrived by the time you 
read this). Be sure to make Lemer 
Hall your first stop to pick up our 
class-specific program and 
updates. Until then, you can check 
http://reunion.college.columbia. 
edu for more information. 

Bill Franks and his wife, 
Alleve, reside in a retirement 
community near Atlanta. Their 
address is 1800 Clairmont Lake, 
Apt. 610, Decatur, GA 30033. 

It is my sad duty to report the 
death of Robert M. Shapiro on 
December 27,2005. Bob, who had 
been president of Simplicity Pat¬ 
tern Co., was a longtime coun¬ 
selor at the Service Corps of 
Retired Executives (SCORE). He 
also was, like many of us, a WWII 
veteran. He is survived by four 
children and four grandchildren. 
They have our sympathy. 


The Alumni Office has been 
informed of the death of Joseph 
DuBois of Pulaski, N.Y. No fur¬ 
ther details are available at this 
time. 


Melvin Hershkowitz 

3 Regency Plaza, 

Apt. 1001-E 
Providence, RI02903 
DRMEL23@cox.net 

Don Mankiewicz's son, John, is 
executive producer of the popular 
TV drama House. Hugh Laurie, 
who plays the lead role of Dr. 
House, recently won a Golden 
Globe Award for best actor in a 
television drama. Although John is 
not a Columbia alumnus, he con¬ 
tinues the Mankiewicz family lega¬ 
cy of success in television and film. 
Don's father, Herman J. Mankie¬ 
wicz '17, wrote Citizen Kane with 
Orson Welles. Don's uncle, Joseph 
Mankiewicz '28, won several 


Academy Awards during his 
career in Hollywood, where he 
wrote and/or directed many 
famous films, including A Letter to 
Three Wives and Julius Caesar. 

Bob Kaufman celebrated his 
85th birthday on January 21 at a 
family luncheon in the Le Perig- 
ord Restaurant in Manhattan. 
Bob's sons, Jim and Peter, and 
granddaughter, Maddie Kate (5), 
presented Bob with a vintage 
Columbia rowing shirt (see 
photo). Bob was coxswain of the 
1941 Columbia crew, the last 
crew to win the Blackwell Cup 
against Yale and Penn. It was 
honored in 1991 as the best Lion 
crew in the past 50 years. Bob 
retired as v.p. and general attor¬ 
ney for the ABC Television Net¬ 
work, where he worked with 
famous alumni Roone Arledge 
'52 and Chet Forte '57. 

Arthur Wellington was induct¬ 
ed in to the Elmira-Chenung 
County Hall of Fame on Decem¬ 


ber 28 in a ceremony at Elmira 
Southside H.S. Art was honored 
for his successful efforts to keep a 
minor league baseball franchise 
alive in Elmira and for the preser¬ 
vation of Elmira's baseball stadi¬ 
um. Art volunteers for Meals On 
Wheels, plays golf and maintains 
his interest in harness racing when 
at his summer place in Tenant 7 s 
Harbor, Maine. 

Don Dickinson is in good 
spirits as he recovers from hip 
replacement surgery at a rehab 
center in Las Vegas. Don's sons. 
Kit (golf professional) and Phil 
(real estate investor) are in Las 
Vegas, where Don has lived and 
worked as a casino executive 
since settling there in 1946. Don 
was an infantry officer, wounded 
in combat in Europe in WWII. He 
recovered with the help of his 
physiotherapist in England, Cap¬ 
tain Marshall Goldberg, a former 
All-American running back at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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At his 85th birthday celebration at Le Perigord Restaurant in Manhattan 
on January 21, Bob Kaufman '42 received a vintage Columbia rowing 
shirt from his sons, Peter (left, with his daughter Maddie Kate), and Jim 
(right). Kaufman was coxswain of the 1941 Columbia crew, which was 
honored in 1991 as the best Lion crew of the past 50 years. 

PHOTO: NICHOLAS PUTIGNANO 


degree. He married Theza Exstein 
in 1949, a union that produced 
three children and, so far, seven 
grandchildren. 

However, he stayed in the 
Army Reserve and Korea trig¬ 
gered a recall. For the better part 
of three years, he was stationed at 
Fort Bragg, N.C., with some inter¬ 
esting side assignments, such as 
serving as an intelligence umpire 
in the first U.S. atomic maneuvers 
at Fort Hood, Texas. 

Back as a full-time civilian, 
Henry "spent most of my life in 
the fashion industry, supplying 
fabrics from every Western Euro¬ 
pean country as well as China 
and India to high-fashion clothing 
makers." He formally retired in 
2001 and admits to having slowed 
down a bit. "I am no longer able 
to participate in any sports," he 
says, and he has largely with¬ 
drawn from his longtime stamp 
and coin collecting hobbies. He 
continues to play bridge and 
engage, even if on a more limited 
scale, in his lifelong love of travel, 
mostly on cruises. 


Dr. Gerald Klingon and Bob 
Kaufman were among those who 
attended a memorial service for 
our late class correspondent. Dr. 
Herbert Mark, at the Columbia 
Club in New York on February 4. 
Herb died on January 5 (see Class 
Notes and Obituaries in the 
March issue). Herb's grandson, 
Christopher Mark '02, gave an 
impassioned and emotional trib¬ 
ute to his grandfather as his 
inspiring role model and affec¬ 
tionate mentor. Class president 
Dr. Melvin Hershkowitz deliv¬ 
ered a personal reminiscence and 
eulogy for his Livingston Hall 
roommate. Army buddy, medical 
colleague and friend of 67 years. 

Herb's death is a tremendous 
loss for the Class of 1942 and the 
Columbia community. His family 
and friends are creating the Her¬ 
bert Mark Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, which we hope will receive 
strong support from classmates 
and other Columbia friends. 

Send me your news and com¬ 
ments by regular mail, e-mail or 
phone: 401-831-5464. 



Connie Maniatty 

Citigroup 

787 Seventh Ave., 36th FI. 
New York, NY 10019 


connie.s.maniatty@ 

citigroup.com 


Your classmates would like to hear 
from you! Please send your news 
to Connie Maniatty, honorary 
managing director/partner, at the 
postal or e-mail address above, or 
caH 212-492-6759. 


Henry Rolf Hecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
Demarest, NJ 07627 
hrhl5@columbia.edu 

While Allan Temko '47 was never 
officially one of us (I believe he 
entered with '45), to many of 
habitues of fourth floor John Jay 
— the site where Spectator, Jester 
and sundry other King's Crown 
activities then were quartered — 
he was a good friend and com¬ 
panion. We mourn the passing of 
the great architectural critic and 
all-round Renaissance character. 
(See Obituaries.) 

Among the legions who found 
their studies interrupted by the 
inconsiderate actions of a true Axis 
of Evil, Henry Griesman left 
Momingside in February 1943. 
After infantry, ranger, language 
and intelligence training, he land¬ 
ed in France on D+6. (For younger 
generations, this means D-Day 
plus six days.) He was assigned to 
a special unit tasked with hunting 
down the sites of Germany's V 
weapons, the first combat missiles. 
After V-E Day, he was given a sec¬ 
tor of Germany in which to look 
for German scientists listed in a 
voluminous "black book." Henry 
recalls that "after several weeks, I 
was lucky enough to find Wemher 
von Braun in a small village near 
Garmisch. I signed him to the stan¬ 
dard contract we carried, under 
which the scientist agreed to come 
to the United States." So that was 
the start of the rocket pioneer's 
historic trek to Huntsville, Ala. 

His WWII duties done, Henry 
returned to Columbia for his 
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Clarence W. Sickles 
57 Barn Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


Members of the Class of 1945 are 
interested in what other classmates 
are doing. Is Seymour "Cy" Blank 
of Norwalk, Conn., still collecting 
stamps — he has 15,000 first day 
covers — and reminiscing about 
his Madison Square Garden victo¬ 
ry in the 60-yard dash and his 
under-10 seconds time for the 100- 
yard dash as a member of the 
Columbia track team? 

What is Myles K. Ren of New 
York City experiencing as an 
affiliated member of the United 
Nations? 

Does Albert J. Rothman of Cal¬ 
ifornia continue to hike 25-30 
miles a week in the California East 
Bay Regional Parks? Remember 
his "War Years Reunion" poem? 
With little information submitted 
for the class column, perhaps Al's 
suggestion to unite the war years 
of '45-'47 for class column pur¬ 
poses might be a right action. 

What is Jack Greenberg of 
New York City, a past dean of the 
College, doing these days? About 
50 years ago. Jack was a member 
of the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund and involved in 
the classic Brown vs. Topeka 
Board of Education dispute over 
racial segregation in public 
schools in Topeka, Kan. 

Does Walter Holland enjoy liv¬ 
ing in the Westminster-Canterbury 
Retirement Community in Lynch¬ 
burg, Va.? At the 60th reunion. 


Walter and my wife, Jean, dis¬ 
cussed James Michener's excellent 
book, This Noble Land: My Vision 
for America. Michener believes that 
unless America changes its way of 
living, our country will "go into 
twilight by the year 2050." The 
publisher states, "Deteriorating 
race relations, a growing disparity 
between rich and poor, the decline 
of education and a growing anti- 
intellectualism, inadequate health 
care — these are among the frac¬ 
ture points that Mr. Michener 
believes threaten America's vitali¬ 
ty and its future." 

It is a prophetic book and one 
every American should read. 
Walter thought the reunion went 
well and hopes all the attendees 
enjoyed the fellowship as much 
as he did. He is looking forward 
to our 65th in 2010. That is opti¬ 
mism. Not too soon to start 
putting together a 65th reunion 
committee. Who is interested? 

Herbert M. Margoshes of Mar¬ 
blehead, Mass., spent half his time 
in Jerusalem near Netanya attend¬ 
ing concerts and visiting archeo¬ 
logical sites, and the remainder of 
the year gardening and enjoying 
life in his small condo in New 
London, N.H. Are you continuing 
this schedule. Herb? 

Nicholas Fedetz, a varsity ten¬ 
nis player at the College and an 
Orthodox priest, lives in Bayonne, 
N.J., in a house provided by 
grateful church members. 

(Always nice to be appreciated.) 
Still able to play tennis, Nicholas? 

Thomas T. Semon of Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, N.J., was a survey 
research consultant for 39 years. In 
retirement, Tom writes a research 
column called "Nuggets and 
Dross" for the biweekly magazine 
Marketing News. The column deals 
with the problem surveys have in 
gaining accurate information from 
the public. Tom states: "It may be 
treasonous for a researcher to say 
this, but I am pleased that market¬ 
ing research will never succeed in 
accurately predicting human 
behavior." Are you still writing 
your columns, Tom? 

For many years, Howard 
Schmertz of North Bellmore, N.Y., 
was the meet director of the Mill- 
rose Games, an indoor track meet 
held in early February at Madison 
Square Garden. This track meet is 
the lone survivor of many past 
track meets held almost every Sat¬ 
urday night in the winter at the 
Garden. But no more, and I fear 
the Millrose Games might be 
struggling. Any information, 
Howard? 

William Abel reported that he 
read two excellent books about the 
Bible: Whose Bible Is It Anyway ?: A 
History of Scriptures Through the 
Ages by Jaros Lav Pelikan and 
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Walking the Bible: A Photographic 
Journey by Bruce Feiler. Bill and 
others will be interested in the 
book The Natural History of the 
Bible: An Environmental Exploration 
of the Hebrew Scriptures by Daniel 
Hillel, a senior research scientist at 
the Center for Climate Systems 
Research at Columbia. It is a docu¬ 
mented account of cultural evolu¬ 
tion in the ancient world and 
examines the Hebrew Bible not for 
literary, religious or historical 
information but for the Bible's 
account of how societies develop 
in relationship to the natural world 
and how various acts of nature 
shaped the people involved. The 
Bible has amazing insights rele¬ 
vant to the present day. Almost 
everyone has a Bible; are you read¬ 
ing it? This is a better use than 
pressing flowers. 

My comment in the previous 
column about disagreeing (heresy) 
with what Jacques Barzun '27 said 
should be taught in college will be 
presented next time. 

Meanwhile, I shall be sending, 
at random, a questionnaire seek¬ 
ing information for this column. 
Any classmate wanting the ques¬ 
tionnaire can have it by request. 

Our honorees are you wonder¬ 
ful guys mentioned in this col¬ 
umn. May we hear from or about 
these honorees to learn of their 
present status? 

RS. As I said, the Bible is a pro¬ 
found book with such insights as 
given in Proverbs 4:13: "Always 
remember what you have learned. 
Your education is your life; guard 
it well." 
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Bernard Sunshine 

255 Overlook Rd. 
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The class is saddened by the pass¬ 
ing of Harry Coleman, our dear 
friend and leader. As word of his 
death circulated, tributes 
streamed in from the men of '46, 
Columbia colleagues and former 
students. We shall miss his friend¬ 
ship, humor and wise counsel. A 
memorial service will be held Fri¬ 
day, May 5, at 4 p.m. in St. Paul's 
Chapel on Columbia's campus, 
and all are invited. (See March 
Obituaries.) 

Harry faithfully reported our 
class happenings in this column 
all these years, and I will carry on 


in his stead. Please send your 
news to me. If you have changed 
your home address in the last 12 
months, send me the update to 
ensure prompt delivery of Colum¬ 
bia College Today. 

Work continues on our 60th 
anniversary reunion. A class lun- 


book reflecting the Vietnam era 
with some time, too, devoted to 
WWII and [his] time in the U.S. 
State Department" and (b) sec¬ 
ond, that Andy, together with 
such classmates as Billy Kahn, 
Albert Burstein and Larry Fried- 
land, has been attending the 


Richard Heffner ’46’s highly regarded television and 
radio program, The Open Mind, will celebrate its 50th 
anniversary in May. 


cheon on campus on Saturday, 
June 10, will feature talks by a Col¬ 
lege administrator and eminent 
classmates. The mail will bring 
more information, and we already 
have heard from classmates who 
will be there. 

I also received letters from wives 
and family with news of the deaths 
of John Murphy, Henry Maier and 
George Gilbert. George captained 
the football team, playing under 
legendary coach Lou Little, and 
was named to the Associated Press 
All-East Team. 

Adding to his many awards 
and recognitions, Fritz Stem 
received another tribute on Febru¬ 
ary 27 with a lecture in his honor 
given by Lord Ralf Dahrendorf, 
former vice chancellor of Oxford 
University, at SIPA. 

Richard Heffner's highly 
regarded and widely recognized 
The Open Mind television and 
radio program will celebrate its 
50th anniversary in May. Dick has 
created and produced the pro¬ 
gram from its inception while 
serving as its moderator and 
interrogator. For the program's 
anniversary, the tables will be 
turned and he will be interviewed 
by Bill Moyers. Dick says he finds 
it easier being the interviewer 
than the interviewee. 


"wonderful" alumni courses on 
the East Campus that appear to 
be a "takeoff" and follow-through 
on the Colloquium sequence 
many of us enjoyed years ago. As 
Andy suggests, if anyone else is 
interested, let Class Notes know 
and info will be sent. 

Ted Melnechuk '48 reports the 
July 26 death of John Montias, 
retired professor at Yale and 
scholar in such diverse fields as 
economics and Vermeer (see 
November Obituaries). 

Among the living, Joe Kessel- 
man is a director of a Swiss firm 
that meets regularly on the same 
day as Homecoming. If either 
date is changed henceforth, he 
expects to attend the game. 

Greetings were received from 
Henry G. Burger, founder and 
editor of The Greentree, published 
out of Overland Park, Kan., for 
the past 21 years. 

Here be a suggestion for future 
issues of these Class Notes, as our 
class continues on into (very) 
advanced ages: Instead of submit¬ 
ting rare items of (equally) rare 
interest to classmates, why not 
expand the scope of coverage to 
wives, children and grandchil¬ 
dren, be they alumni(ae) or other¬ 
wise? Comments? 


George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 
Stamford, CT 06907 


Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 01119 
durham-c@att.net 


cct@columbia.edu 

Most regrettably, some 59 (almost 
60!) years after graduation, the 
bulk of our class news seems to 
end up relegated to the Obituaries 
section. Nevertheless, mention 
should be made in this section of 
the loss of Mel Shimm (see 
March Obituaries) and Allan 
Temko (see Obituaries, this issue), 
both fondly remembered and 
missed. 

Otherwise, little to recount 
apart from two notes from Andy 
Lazarus: (a) first, that at the end 
of 2004, his latest novel was pub¬ 
lished — Horizon's End, self- 
described as "a strongly anti-war 


We have lost another distin¬ 
guished classmate. Arthur J. Gal- 
ligan had a legal career of more 
than 40 years, most of it with the 
firm that started in New York as 
Dickstein & Shapiro. He was the 
third lawyer to join the firm 
which, as Dickstein, Shapiro, 
Morin & Oshinsky, now employs 
375 lawyers in New York, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., and Los Angeles. Art 
went with the firm to Washington 
in 1974 and stayed active as a 
partner until his 1995 retirement. 
He was living in Alexandria, Va., 
at the time of his death in January. 

Art was active in the Columbia 
Players and Varsity Show, the Glee 


Club and the Earl Hall Interfaith 
Society. His work as production 
manager for the Players and Varsi¬ 
ty Show is especially well remem¬ 
bered. Bob Silbert describes him 
as one of the drama group's hard¬ 
est workers and most enthusiastic 
and eager members, saying he got 
a great deal of satisfaction from 
what he did and communicated it 
to the rest of the group. 

Sam Hoch, who was Players 
general manager, recalls Art as a 
big, strong guy, strong-minded 
and efficient. Sam especially 
recalls Art's dry sense of humor. I 
seem to remember Art, in what 
must have been a bow to Thorn¬ 
ton Wilder, making an on-stage 
cameo in a bowler hat as Varsity 
Show stage manager. 

Perhaps Art's love of the stage 
had something to do with it, but 
as a fledgling lawyer during the 
Red Scare of the '50s, he helped 
represent blacklisted directors, 
writers and actors. He also was 
counsel for many years to the 
George W. Henry Foundation, an 
Episcopal Church affiliate that 
provided legal assistance to gays 
and lesbians. (An obituary will be 
published in July.) 

If all went as scheduled, Sam, 
Bob and their wives are touring 
China together as you read this. 
Sam and Bob roomed together dur¬ 
ing their undergraduate years and 
as medical students at P&S and 
have stayed in touch since. Bob 
chuckles when he remembers Sam 
talking him into joining the Army 
after medical school with Sam get¬ 
ting assigned to Korea while Bob 
drew an assignment to France. The 
Korean War had ended, but Bob 
figures he still got the better billet. 
Both Bob and Sam practiced psy¬ 
chiatry and psychoanalysis during 
their careers. Bob in New York and 
Sam in San Francisco. 

A happy report from George 
Woolfe of Wilmington, N.C.: "A 
mini-reunion of sorts of the Class 
of '48 took place in February in 
Wilmington when I attended the 
annual North Carolina Jazz Festi¬ 
val, where Dick Hyman was a 
featured performer. I had a chance 
to speak with him before the per¬ 
formance and between sets and 
can report that he is affable as ever 
and in excellent shape physically 
and musically. It has been some 50 
years since I last saw him perform, 
and his mastery of the keyboard 
has not diminished a bit. His solo 
riffs on such standard jazz tunes 
as Muskrat Ramble and, particular¬ 
ly, I Feel Fine, had the crowd in the 
Hilton ballroom jumping. 

"Considering our advanced 
years, I asked Dick if he were con¬ 
templating retirement. 'Not real¬ 
ly,' he replied, Tnit I will probably 
start cutting back on performing. 
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Robert McClellan '48 (center) was presented with the valley 
Press Club's Lifetime Achievement Award on January 17 at the 
annual Communications Conference sponsored by the Press 
Club, The Republican and western New England College. He was 
given the award by Community united Way's v.p., Brian zelasko 
(right), and Wayne Phaneuf, executive editor of the Springfield, 
Mass., newspaper The Republican. 

PHOTO: DURHAM CALDWELL '48 


as I want to devote more time to 
composing/ Aside from his per¬ 
formance, the thing that 
impressed me was Dick's 
demeanor. He may not have as 
much hair as when I saw him last, 
but he still has a spring in his step 
as he approaches the bandstand. I 
predict that we will still be hear¬ 
ing from Dick for some time. He 
will probably outlast us all. 

"As Dick and I were talking, it 
occurred to me that this was the 
starting date of the spring semes¬ 
ter 60 years ago. I was on terminal 
leave from the AAC then and was 
able to pick up where I had left 
off three years earlier." 

AAC, George? Army Air Corps? 

"You guessed it. I enlisted in 
the Aviation Cadet program in 
December '42 on the last day 
enlistments were accepted. I had 
been waiting for my birth certifi¬ 
cate to come in the mail from Har¬ 
risburg, Pa., and I got in just 
under the wire. Two days of test¬ 
ing were crammed into one, and, 
at that, the recruiters had to stop 
the clock at midnight to get us 
sworn in legally. Despite assur¬ 
ances we would be allowed to 
complete our freshman year, the 
Air Corps called us up in Febru¬ 
ary, two weeks into the second 
semester. Three years and some 
50 bombing missions as a naviga¬ 
tor on a B-24 in the Pacific Theater 
later, I was discharged in time to 
make the first day of classes of the 
second semester. 

"I got more out of my second 
(and subsequent) semester(s) than 
I did my first. Eighteen is too 
young for most of us to enter col¬ 


lege. Twenty-one seems about the 
right age. Spending two or three 
years between high school and 
college in military or civil service 
or, if you have rich parents, in 
traveling the world, can broaden 
perspective and make college a 
learning experience instead of a 
four-year party. While he didn't 
use Tom Brokaw's term, it was 
what Professor Casey meant 
when he referred to the students 
he taught after WWII." 

Bob McClellan received the 
Lifetime Achievement Award at 
the Third Annual Communica¬ 
tions Conference in Springfield, 
Mass., sponsored by Western New 
England College, the Republican 
newspaper and the Valley Press 
Club. Bob was hailed for his work 
as a reporter, editorial writer and 
editorial page editor across a 40- 
year period with the Republican's 
predecessor papers, the Springfield 
Daily News and the Union-News. 
Wayne Phaneuf, the Republican's 
executive editor, introduced Bob 
as "one of the most professional 
journalists I ever met." Bob also 
was saluted for indefatigable work 
since retirement as chairman of 
the Valley Press Clubs scholarship 
committee. (See photo.) 

At Columbia, Bob was a Specta¬ 
tor reporter until his College 
career was interrupted by three 
years of military service, including 
time in Europe as a high-speed 
radio operator. In his acceptance 
remarks. Bob said he'd always 
wanted to work for a newspaper 
and predicted that newspapers, 
despite current problems in the 
industry, would not only survive 


but also do well in the future. 
Despite advances in technology, a 
reporter's job today, he said, 
remains pretty much what it was 
when he broke into the field: Get 
the story and report it accurately. 

Bob also noted the impact on 
his life of a 1953 blind date when 
he was was a copy boy for the 
Daily News — a blind date another 
copy boy turned down. It was the 
occasion for meeting a Teachers 
College student, Micki, who 
became his wife. Bob was a native 
New Yorker. She was from Spring- 
field. Two years later, he began a 
newspaper career in his wife's 
hometown that lasted until his 
1994 retirement. Micki and three of 
their four children attended the 
award presentation. 

Bob had some advice for his 
juniors in the audience: If you 
have a job you like, don't rush to 
retire. He stepped down at 70, he 
said, because the company offered 
him a buyout. 

John Kuhn of Gautier, Miss., 
the only class member listed as 
living on the Alabama-Mississip- 
pi-Louisiana Gulf Coast at the 
time of Hurricane Katrina, reports 
himself as lucky. Living approxi¬ 
mately a mile from the Gulf, the 
fence around his pool blew down 
and the pool liner sustained some 
rips. He and his wife were not 
without adventure, however. They 
elected to forsake their home for a 
motel in nearby Moss Point dur¬ 
ing the storm only to have the 
motel's metal roof blow off. 

Many of John's neighbors were 
not so fortunate. "There wasn't 
much flooding near us," he said, 
"but some roofs came off. Driving 
down the main roads east of here, 
the businesses and the casinos are 
gone." 

John and his wife moved to the 
Gulf Coast in 1999. He spent his 
career as a reporter for the Bergen 
(N.J.) Record. 
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John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@verizon.net 


For starters: Any of you who turn 
to Class Notes first must now seek 
out the "First Person" feature in 
this issue. Burt Silverman has pro¬ 
vided us with a glimpse of a very 
special moment in our history and 
his contribution is yet another 
source of pride for our class. 

Bob Goldberg enjoys retire¬ 
ment in Lawrence, Long Island. 
He writes proudly of his two sons 
and eight grandchildren ranging 
in age from 9 to 22. 

Art Nolan has provided anoth¬ 
er square for the tapestry of our 
class history. "I was a discharged 


vet. After undergraduate work, I 
continued for two years to get a 
master's in political science in 
December 1954 from what now is 
GSAS. I had some hopes of 
becoming a poli sci teacher, but 
wound up taking a succession of 
desk jobs in about a half-dozen 
agencies in Washington, D.C. One 
such, during several years in the 
'50s, was working for the Bureau 
of the Budget, now called OMB, as 
a budget examiner. I had responsi¬ 
bility for only a single agency's 
budget request then, that of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 
The raison d'etre of a budget ana¬ 
lyst in the Bureau of the Budget at 
that time was to find an agency's 
budget and cut it to the bone. I ran 
conspicuously counter to that 
flow; I found the budget request 
of FDA at $5.4 million in 1954 and 
[helped] to double it in four years 
to about $10 million. Imagine run¬ 
ning an entire federal agency on 
merely $5.4 million in any year in 
the 20th century. Dollars were 
worth more in those days. 

"I left that job in 1959 to teach 
government procurement to mili¬ 
tary contracting officers at Wright 
Field. I was hired by Ohio State 
University, which had the contract 
to teach the Air Force at Wright 
Field. After four years, I gave up 
teaching for OSU to start my own 
Washington, D.C.-based instruc¬ 
tional business, Contract Manage¬ 
ment Institute. Business was good 
for a while, but began to fade 
after seven years mainly because 
the Vietnam War was winding 
down. This meant defense con¬ 
tractor plants stopped sending 
employees to expensive courses 
such as mine. I returned to gov¬ 
ernment as a procurement special¬ 
ist for two agencies, the National 
Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md., and then the Federal Avia¬ 
tion Administration in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. (from which I retired 
five years ago). While at NIH, I 
bumped into a fellow '49er who 
was the newly appointed found¬ 
ing director of NIH's National 
Institute of Aging, Dr. Bob Butler. 

"I married late, at 54.1 helped 
my wife, Ann, complete raising the 
youngest of her three boys and 
now am step-grandfather to three, 
two of whom are here in Rorida. I 
like the condo and beach atmos¬ 
phere here in the Melbourne/ 
Cocoa Beach metro area. 

"My claim to fame at the Col¬ 
lege was the debate team. Also, I 
was the College delegate to the 
Columbia University Student 
Council. It was great fun playing 
student politics in that superheat¬ 
ed campus political atmosphere of 
the late AOs. As you know, about 
half of the College consisted of 
veterans then, and some of us 
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were immersed in ideological bat¬ 
tles as a microcosm of the Cold 
War. The best professor at the Col¬ 
lege, for me, was Franz Neu¬ 
mann, who was my mentor 
through my master's essay prepa¬ 
ration. He was a standout, as any¬ 
one who took his popular under¬ 
graduate courses can testify." 

The U.S. Postal Service still 
brings good things to the door. I 
received the following from 
Julian Rolandelli, all the way 
from Rogers, Ark. 

"Friend Bill Lubic's article in 
January CCT brought back memo¬ 
ries and inspired this writing. 

Like Bill, I started at Columbia on 
July 4,1944, barely a month after 
graduating from New Rochelle 
High, and returned after a stint in 
the WWII Navy. I've made sure 
all 13 of my grandchildren are 
aware of that July 4. 

"I remember freshman battling 
for the blue Columbia beanie at 
the top of the greased pole and 
the tug of war rope — with a 
mud hole awaiting the loser -— 
were great fun. 

"I was delighted to see Lou 
Kusserow and Bill Swiacki make 
the inaugural class of Columbia's 
Athletics Hall of Fame. Class¬ 
mates should lobby for Gene 
Rossides to get in. He was the 
quarterback who threw those 
passes to Swiacki in Columbia's 
great upset of Army in 1947. Play¬ 
ers in the offensive and defensive 
line don't get much attention but 
deserve consideration. Guys like 
[David] Hasselman ['48] played 
their hearts out on October 25, 
1947, when Columbia defeated an 
Army team that was favored by 
four touchdowns. 

"Of course, I am somewhat 
biased, being an Ivy League track 
champ of our 'famed' two-mile- 
relay team. Three of us keep in 
touch. The '49er with whom I cor¬ 
respond most is George Sayer (ne 
Sauer) of Hillsboro, Ore., an engi¬ 
neer granted innumerable 
patents. What a class we had! 

"Living outside New York for 
more than 45 years now, a spark 
lights up when I read about class¬ 
mates in your column such as 
Marv Lipman, Bob Rosencrans 
and many others. 

"Other Class of '49ers, won't 
you let John Weaver hear from you 
so we can all reminisce together?" 

Thanks, Julian, and the rest of 
you please reread that last line. 

We must remember, in passing, 
the lives of departed classmates 
Wiliam Rubin and George Brehm. 

Closing on a bittersweet note, 
Phil Temko wrote to me of the 
passing of his cousin, Allan Temko 
'47. Allan was one of my brother's 
classmates and I knew him back 
then. He was one of the influences 


that determined my strong desire 
to attend Columbia. A Pulitzer 
Prize recipient for his great work 
at the San Francisco Chronicle, he is 
sorely missed. (See Obituaries.) 


Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 

mapal@bestweb.net 

Ray Annino has posted a new 
showing of his watercolors at his 
online gallery: http://rayannino. 
com. Ray's paintings include land¬ 
scapes, seascapes and fishing and 
skiing scenes, all set in New Eng¬ 
land and Western New York State. 

Ray diverts himself by singing 
with a barbershop quartet, the 
Narragansett Bay Chorus, which 
participates in regional and 
national competitions. Each Valen¬ 
tine's Day, Ray looks forward to 
engaging barbershop quartets to 
deliver classic love songs to 
favorite persons. 

Norman Dorsen is Stokes Pro¬ 
fessor of Law and counselor to 
NYU's president. He is editorial 
director of the International Journal 
of Constitutional Law and co-direc¬ 
tor of the Arthur Garfield Hays 
Civil Liberties Program. Norman 
and his wife, Harriette, try to get 
to their Connecticut and Florida 
homes, with their granddaugh¬ 
ters, as often as possible. 

Jack Hart has retired from law 
practice as a partner in Pelletreau 
& Pelletreau in Patchogue, N.Y. 

He had been with the firm since 
graduation from law school. 

Jack Noonan is the subject of 
an interesting and amusing story 
recounted by Phil Bergovoy. Phil 
and his wife, Livia, had arranged 
to meet Jack and his wife, Eileen, 
for dinner with a group of non- 
Columbians. As Phil tells it: "Jack 
was late getting to the restaurant 
and we were concerned, but even¬ 
tually Judge Noonan called and 
announced that he was headed for 
the restaurant in a police car. We 
had visions of handcuffs and bail 
money, but when the police car 
arrived, an officer got out and 
opened the door for Jack and 
Eileen and a friend. Jack explained 
that he had prevailed upon the 
officer to drop them off at the 
restaurant after he had to park a 
long distance away. If you know 
'The Noonan,' you won't be sur¬ 
prised. He and Eileen can charm 
the birds out of the trees. Some 
things never change." 

John Rosenberg announced 
the publication of his book. Elegy 
for an Age: The Presence of the Past 
in Victorian Literature, in the Unit¬ 
ed States and Britain. John enjoys 
teaching literature in the Humani¬ 



ties course at the College. He says, 
"The students these days are 
superb." 

Sad to report, Gorton V. Car- 
ruth Jr. of Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., 
died on January 30. 

Approximately one-third of 
our class members have e-mail. 
This medium serves us all well as 
a convenient and efficient means 
of communicating with each 
other about Class Notes. Too 
often, however, classmates do not 
inform me when they change 
their e-mail addresses. Please try 
to remember: If you get a new e- 
mail address, let me know. My 
address is at the top of this col¬ 
umn. Thanks. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Christina Liu 
cl216l@columbia.edu 
212-870-2768 

DEVELOPMENT Hal Jones 
hj2l07@columbia.edu 
212-870-2508 
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George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


Here is the big news! The 55th 
reunion for the Class of 1951 
begins on Thursday, June 8. Early 
registration starts at 3 p.m. in 
Alfred Lerner Hall. For the early 
birds (or should we say Lions), 
theater tickets will be available for 
8 p.m. theater performances of 
Tarzan, The Color Purple, Sweeney 
Todd and the American Ballet The¬ 
atre production of Cinderella. 

Following registration on Fri¬ 
day morning, June 9, our class, in 
conjunction with the College, will 
offer a variety of lectures and 
campus tours. Alums can meet 
with friends for lunch in their old 
neighborhood haunts and enjoy a 
leisurely afternoon of campus 
activities, which will be published 
in the reunion program. The '51C 
class dinner will take place at the 
Terrace in the Sky beginning with 
cocktails at 6:30 p.m. 

On Saturday morning, June 9, 
an additional registration period 
is scheduled beginning at 8 a.m. 
in Lerner Hall, to be followed by 
the Dean's Brunch and Convoca¬ 
tion at 9:30 a.m. The Lecture of 
Distinction begins at 11:15 a.m. 
and concludes with the '51C class 
luncheon at the Starr East Asian 
Library. 

Afternoon activities include a 
class panel with '51C distin¬ 
guished graduates and a wine tast¬ 
ing at 5 p.m. The class dinner will 
take place in Lerner Hall begin¬ 
ning at 6:30 p.m., followed by the 
Starlight Reception on Low Plaza. 
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For complete reunion details, 
keep an eye on your mailbox or 
visit http://reunion.college. 
columbia.edu. Additional infor¬ 
mation can be had by writing to 
Christina Liu, Columbia College 
Office of Alumni Affairs, 475 
Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New York, 
NY 10115-0998, or by contacting 
Christina via phone or e-mail (see 
the top of the column). 

Mark Kaplan and Willard 
Block, co-chairs for our Class Gift 
Committee, have raised the bar! 
Our new goal is $150,000. Is it 
possible? Yes! If every member of 
the class thinks in fives (like 
$555.55 or $5,555.55) we can do it 
and go beyond. However, regard¬ 
less of the size of your 55th 
reunion gift, the most important 
thing is to participate. Let's strive 
for 100 percent, and please be a 
generous as you can. 

The late Lou Rossini, Colum¬ 
bia's famed basketball coach, was 
remembered in February at a pre¬ 
game memorial reception. Class 
president Bob Snyder reported 
the attendance of Tom Powers 
and John Cervieri as well as 
numerous Lion basketball lumi¬ 
naries including Walt Budko '46E 
and Norm Skinner '50. Ah, those 
glorious days of 1951 when 
Columbia almost won it all. 

The 55th Reunion Committee 
welcomed the attendance of 
Lawrence Malkin at its last meet¬ 
ing. Lawrence spent two years 
with the Army following gradua¬ 
tion and served with the infantry 
in Korea and later in an Army 
public relations post. After return¬ 
ing to civilian life, he joined AP 
and began a long career as a cor¬ 
respondent with assignments in 
London, Europe and the United 
States. In the 1980s, he joined Time 
magazine and worked in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Paris and New Delhi 
before joining the International 
Herald Tribune. Now retired, 
Lawrence authored The National 
Debt criticizing Reaganomics. His 
latest book. Greatest Counterfeit in 
History, is due for publication by 
Little Brown in September. 
Lawrence lives with his wife, 
Edith, in New York City. They 
have two daughters: Elisabeth is a 
correspondent for The New York 
Times in Mexico and Victoria is an 
anthropologist. 

Phil Bruno, also a Reunion 
Committee member, has contin¬ 
ued his association with the Marl¬ 
borough Gallery in New York 
City. He is in touch with Don 
Holden and is hoping he can 
arrange for alums to see examples 
of Don's painting during the 
reunion. Stan Schachter has been 
in touch with Norm Krasnow, 
who resides in NYC and can be 
reached at nk220@columbia.edu. 
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Stan has contacted 15 fraternity 
brothers to keep them up-to-date 
on reunion planning. That sets a 
good example for all of us to fol¬ 
low. By the way, if you have not 
joined the free Columbia E- 
Community, please log on and 
join: https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom. 

With sadness we report the 
death of Emile Capouya on Octo¬ 
ber 13,2005. He was an essayist, 
critic and publisher who lived in 
East Meredith, N.Y. (See March 
Obituaries, page 29.) 

If you have news to report, or 
wish to help with reunion plan¬ 
ning, please drop a note, phone or 
e-mail. Meanwhile, mark the 
dates on your calendar and make 
plans to participate in this oppor¬ 
tunity to be with classmates and 
friends. 



Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 


rosaling@aol.com 


We got through the usual dreary 
month of January in New York 
with some unusually mild tem¬ 
peratures, and I am refreshed and 
tanned from a wonderful vacation 
in Puerto Vallarta, Mexico. I even 
went parasailing, testing out my 
previous skittishness about 
heights, but it all turned out fine, 
even if my landing put me some 
50 yards out in the water. So, my 
brothers, if this old fart is still 
shuckin' and jivin', I know that 
many of you are similarly occu¬ 
pied. Let's all hear about it in 
your letters and e-mails. 

John Laszlo, a fellow tennis 
enthusiast with whom I played 
some 10-12 years ago at the 
Columbia tennis center, writes that 
his two new store-bought knees 
have brought him back to the ten¬ 
nis court, as my two store-bought 
hips have done for me. 

John is retired from his work 
with the American Cancer Society 
and has been busy with volunteer 
work with The Emory University 
Board, suicide prevention and 
with his former employer, the 
ACS. He also consults in biotech¬ 
nology. He finds it fun to keep his 
hands in research medicine after a 
lifetime of patient care. John 
released a new book. The Doctor's 
Doctor: A Biography of Eugene A. 
Stead, Jr., M.D. Stead was perhaps 
the most influential medical edu¬ 
cator since Osier and widely 
admired. John has now produced 
three books for lay audiences to 
interest young people in medicine 
and science. 

With his wife, Pat, John resides 
in Atlanta and from there moni¬ 
tors his four scattered children 


and his grands. Good going, John. 
Hope to work out my new hips 
against those new knees of yours 
one of these days. 

Mark Freyberg '78, son of our 
deceased classmate Michael 
Freyberg, who passed away in 
1985, e-mailed us for contact 
information for Dave Braun, the 
subject of a recent Class Notes 
item. It seems that Dave and his 
dad were close in college, and 
Dave was a great source of com¬ 
fort to Mark and his family at 
the time of his dad's death. Mark 
hoped that we could provide 
him with conduits to reestablish 
communication with Dave. We 
were pleased to have been able 
to accomplish that for Mark and 
trust it has enriched two of our 
Columbia men. 

Renowned impresario for 
retired Columbia men Stanley 
Schachter '51 put together a clique 
of Columbia TEP graduates from 
the early '50s who have either 
moved to or winter in southeast¬ 
ern Florida. Attending the brunch 
and representing the Class of 1951 
were Richard Brown and Stanley 
Schachter; '55 sent Elliot Manning 
and Martin Gottfried; and '53 sent 
Jules Ross. The '52 contingent was 
made up of Larry Sehres, Art 
Leb, Stanley Rubenfeld, Sholom 
Shafner and yours truly. The 
event was an active, personal, sat¬ 
isfying get-together of old and 
valued friends. 

We hear from mutual friends 
that Bob Stuart and his lovely 
wife, Eunice, now ensconced in 
the San Francisco area, are wel¬ 
coming another grandchild to 
their growing family. Bob and 
Eunice are recently back from a 
trip to Paris. 

And, once again, from our one- 
man highlight film, Marty Finkel, 
word has come that he has 
received an invitation to the Royal 
Society of Medicine in London. 
Marty says that the practice of 
medicine still is the most fun. 

I like that attitude. I think that 
living itself fits that perception. 
Keep it up, gang, and let us hear 
about it. 



Lew Robins 
1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Allan Jackman: Ajax sent a note 
about a remarkable discovery. It 
seems that his oldest son, Owen, 
had been heavily involved in 
California politics for more than 
12 years before he discovered 
that Carol Velarde, who served 
on various committees with 
Owen, was the second wife of 
Columbia's fabled fencing coach. 


Joe Velarde. Ajax had last seen 
Joe shortly after graduation, and 
he was thrilled when Owen 
arranged a luncheon with coach 
Velarde in Sacramento. Accord¬ 
ing to Ajax, Joe is 84 years young. 
His mind is as sharp as ever. 
However, his body is starting to 
fail him, and in recent years, he 
has had several joint replace¬ 
ments. Despite having to use 
crutches, Ajax reports that Joe is 
as jolly and charming as he was 
the last time they were together. 
Ajax hopes to see us all at the 
55th reunion! Amen, Ajax! 

James Higginbottom: Jim and 
his wife celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary on July 2 in 
Oriental, N.C., with five children, 
their families, 15 grandchildren 
and a host of friends. Congratu¬ 
lations, Jim! 

Karl ZoBell: After reading 
about Ann and Burt Murdock in 
previous issues of CCT, Karl 
wrote, "While I didn't form a lot 
of close relationships during my 
brief tenure at Columbia College 
(I transferred in, and then left 
early to go to the Law School), I 
roomed with Burt in Livingston 
Hall, and he was a good friend. 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


I was extremely touched and 
grateful to receive a condolence 
note and a book from Andy 
Biache. His wife, Alice, passed 
away seven years ago as a result 
of a glider accident in Vermont. 
She was a nurse, teacher and 
administrator who specialized in 
gerontology. Andy established a 
foundation to provide a "career 
ladder" to help support the edu¬ 
cation of nurses, nurse aides and 
other health care professionals. 
Alice was on the faculty of the 
University of Virginia and George 
Mason University. Alice and 
Andy had three children and nine 
grandchildren. Andy lives in 
Alexandria, Va., where his chil¬ 
dren are located as well. 

David Bardin has been 
involved in pro bono efforts to 
enhance our country's onshore, 
lower 48 states oil production. As 
a result, he spends more time in 
Montana and North Dakota. He 
and his wife, Livia, enjoy opera 
and theater. 


David Bardin ’54 has been involved in pro bono efforts to 
enhance our country’s onshore, lower 48 states oil production. 


He helped me get through the 
culture shock that unsophisticated 
guys from the West might experi¬ 
ence. We were in one another's 
weddings. I'm sorry we had been 
out of touch for many years, but 
your words brought back good 
memories." 

Richard Kleid: "I retired to 
Palm Beach nine years ago after a 
long legal career with JCPenney. 
Looking for things to do other 
than play tennis and golf, I joined 
the Legal Aid Society of Palm 
Beach County as a volunteer and 
continued as an alumni interview¬ 
er for the College, after doing so 
in the Pittsburgh area. I also 
became a member of the planning 
and zoning commission of the 
Town of Palm Beach, eventually 
becoming its chairman. This led 
to my running for the town coun¬ 
cil, winning election in 2005 and 
then being reelected this year. I 
am the president pro tern of the 
Palm Beach Town Council. 

"Ed Robbins and I play tennis 
twice a week (and occasionally 
golf). Ed is active in many philan¬ 
thropic activities in the communi¬ 
ty. I also am in contact with Frank 
Vitello. We have set up a Colum¬ 
bia University Club for the Palm 
Beach area; I was a member of the 
organizing committee." 

Keep up the good work, Dick! 


Herb Schwartz and his wife, 
Judy, continue their worldwide 
travels, which started about 48 
years ago, when they married. 
When they are not on other conti¬ 
nents, they live in New Haven, 
Conn., in the house they built in 
1967 and where they raised four 
children. Herb had been clinical 
associate professor of psychiatry 
at the Yale Child Study Center, 
where he wrote extensively about 
children with ADHD, LD or drug 
problems. 

Despite ups and downs, life 
goes on, and I hope that each of 
our classmates is finding it enrich¬ 
ing and that we are able to enrich 
the lives of others, as well. Please 
keep in touch. 



Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@juno.com 


The numbers are in! Applications 
to the College again set a record 
with more than 17,000 — an 
increase of 8 percent compared to 
a year ago. If one looks back to 
1995 when the figure was a little 
more than 8,000, the quantity (and 
quality) of students trying to get 
into the Class of 2010 is astonish¬ 
ing indeed. 
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The "silent" phase of the Cam¬ 
paign for Columbia is well under 
way. A couple of key initiatives 
that will be beneficiaries of this 
fundraising drive are the Col¬ 
lege's financial aid effort and the 
enhancement of faculty resources. 

In case you missed it, the Col¬ 
lege's Core Curriculum was cited 
by The New York Times as one of 
the few existing true great books 
curriculums offered in higher 
education. The school has the 
nation's oldest core curriculum, 
which began in 1919. 

Not on the Core reading list but 
still an entertaining bit of prose is 
Professor Michael Rosenthal's 
book on former University Presi¬ 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler 
(Class of 1882), Nicholas Miracu¬ 
lous: The Amazing Career of the 
Redoubtable Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. There's a lot of good "stuff" 
about the old days at Columbia 
and especially about CU's 12th 
president. [See Bookshelf and 
Forum.] 

Back to the good new days, the 
Grandfather Program between the 
brilliant Classes of '55 and '05 is 
alive and well. A reception recent¬ 
ly was held in Ezra Levin's new 
Manhattan office involving the 
two groups. More than 40 mem¬ 
bers of '05 attended as did several 
of the older but spry gentlemen of 
'55: Anthony Viscusi, Bob 
Brown, Elliot Gross, Roland Plot- 
tel, Larry Balfus, our host and 
your reporter. Last-minute regrets 
were sent by Ben Kaplan (who 
might have been entertaining out 
of town guest Jerry Catuzzi), 

Dick Kuhn, Stanley Blumberg, 
Ron McPhee (on vacation), 

Alfred Gollomp (planning his 
barge trip along France's water¬ 
ways), Bob Kushner, Don McDo¬ 
nough and A1 Martz. Critics 
would call the reception a huge 
success. The next gathering is 
being planned. 

Remember our late basketball 
coach Lou Rossini? A tribute was 
held in Levien Gym in late Febru¬ 
ary prior to one of the games 
against Yale. On hand for the fes¬ 
tivities were the captain, Ron 
McPhee, John Naley and former 
baseball legend Jack Freeman. 
(Other classmates who played for 
Lou were the late Paul Henkind 
and Bill van Halem.) Among the 
attendees at the huge turnout 
were Bob Reiss '52, Alan Stein '52 
and Ted Dwyer '57. 

Not only do our classmates let 
us know what is going on with 
their lives (a little gossip here and 
there) but they send us photos, as 
well. Abbe Leban from Delaware 
sent his good buddy, Jim Gherar- 
di (Long Island), and your scribe 
a terrific picture of his first and 
only granddaughter. From the 


West Coast, A1 Ginepra informs 
us that his author and attorney 
daughter recently received the 
highly prestigious "Prominent 
Women in International Law" 
Award and that he became a 
grandfather again. A1 remains 
close with sports scribe Dr. "Z," 
Paul Zimmerman, who resides in 
New Jersey. Jack Stuppin, living 
in Northern California, still paints 
and exhibits his works. A few 
months ago. Jack had a showing, 
"Landscapes," in a Los Angeles 
gallery that was attended by a 
good-sized crowd. 

The Class of '55 continues to be 
represented at various and 
sundry events around the Colum¬ 
bia campus. We ran into Chuck 
Solomon (now living in Manhat¬ 
tan) and Herb Finkelstein (New 
Jersey) at a special 1754 Society 
brunch held at the Dodge Physi¬ 
cal Fitness Center. Both guys, like 
many of the class who graduated 
51 years ago, look terrific and 
send regards to all. 

Mort Civan, a Penn physiolo¬ 
gy professor, works in his lab 
addressing new challenges. He 
had some reminiscences about 
the late Charles Hollander, 
whom he last saw doing late- 
night study sessions at P&S. 

On another sad note, we learned 
that Stuart Perlman, who was liv¬ 
ing in Skokie, HI., passed away. 

Our thoughts and condolences go 
to his family. (See Obituaries.) 

The newly revised Class of 1955 
Directory should be in everyone's 
hands by now. It includes updated 
e-mail addresses, postal addresses 
and phone numbers — thank you. 
Bob Banz, George Raitt, Don 
Marcus and Herb Rubinowitz for 
your new information. 

Fellow '55ers. Get out and 
enjoy yourselves to the fullest. 
Forget your troubles, c'mon get 
happy. Only good things are right 
around the comer. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Heather Hunte 
hhl5@columbia.edu 
212-870-2757 

DEVELOPMENT Karri Brady 
kb2l24@columbia.edu 
212-870-3452 



Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


This is my final CCT communica¬ 
tion before our "Big 50" reunion. I 
am hearing from classmates who 
have been hiding for years and 
expect more than 100 guys to 


attend, most with wives or signifi¬ 
cant others. For the latest reunion 
information, check http://reunion. 
college.columbia.edu. 

Your planning committee of 
almost 30 loyal Columbians has 
been hard at work, and most 
issues and events have been 
resolved. There will be a wine 
tasting organized by Ron Kapon. 
There will be dancing in front of 
Low Library. There will be 
singing accompanied by our 
piano-playing star, Jerry Breslow. 
Our own fester magazine is being 
published with the efforts of 
Lenny Wolfe, Don Morris, Peter 
Poole, Mike Goldman and Nick 
Coch. There will be optional the¬ 
ater, ballet and a bus trip with 
lunch to the New York Botanical 
Garden in the Bronx. We have 
lined up two phenomenal speak¬ 
ers: Professor Jim Mirollo, former 
Core Humanities chair, who will 
discuss the Core Curriculum past, 
present and future at Saturday's 
lunch; and Barnard history profes¬ 
sor Robert E. McCaughey, who 
authored Stand, Columbia: A Histo¬ 
ry of Columbia University. I heard 
Professor McCaughey speak at 
several 250th anniversary confer¬ 
ences; he will be well worth lis¬ 
tening to at dinner. 

We also will have cocktail par¬ 
ties, a chance to listen to Dean 
Austin Quigley and plenty of 
time to chat and relive memories 
with friends, fraternity brothers 
and guys we haven't seen in ages. 

Thanks to Roy Russo, who has 
been diligently in charge of fund 
raising. I expect we will pass our 
50 percent participation goal. We 
have agreed that the first 
$100,000, already raised, will go to 
10 $10,000 one-year scholarships. I 
expect we can match this every 
year and, therefore, will have in 
essence 10 new scholarships each 
year. Thanks also to Lenny Wolfe, 
Mike Spett, Steve Easton and 
Lou Hemmerdinger for then- 
work on the yearbook to be given 
to all classmates, even those who 
can't make it to reunion. Thanks 
to Maurice Klein for his work on 
the class caps. 

I saw the class pin, arranged 
for by Heather Hunte in the 
Alumni Office, and it is lovely. 
There will be reunion buttons, as 
before, with photos of our 
younger selves. There are many 
others to thank for their advice, 
active participation, letters and so 
forth: Danny Link for letting us 
use his country club for meetings; 
Alan Press for coming to the 
meetings and hand-delivering 
Carnegie Deli sandwiches; Bob 
Siroty for offering commentary 
and help with hats; Art Salzfass 
for advice from his new location 
in Massachusetts; Phil Liebson 


for advice from Chicago; Bob 
Lauterbom, for fundraising sug¬ 
gestions and letters from North 
Carolina; A1 Broadwin, Mark 
Novick, Peter Klein (who has the 
only singing message on his tele¬ 
phone answering machine I have 
heard) and John Gamjost, our 
rowing champ, for help and sup¬ 
port. Also to Max Eliason in Salt 
Lake City, who is writing to many 
classmates and fraternity brothers 
to get them to join us. Thanks to 
Arthur Frank, our class and noted 
sports photographer, and to Ed 
Botwinick for his many e-mails 
and for hosting a reunion meeting 
at his skybox apartment. 

Thanks to Socrates Nicholas, 
who has hosted members of our 
"grandfather" Class of 2006, with 
whom we have had many pleas¬ 
ant interactions. We wish them 
well in their careers after gradua¬ 
tion this May. I give special 
thanks to Buz Paaswell and his 
lovely Barnard wife, Roz, not only 
for being an active committee 
member but also for hosting a 
cocktail party with 17 members of 
the Class of 2006 and eight of us 
senior characters and a few wives 
and significant others. It was great 
fun and enjoyed by all. 

We had another interaction 
with the Class of 2006 at the Yale- 
Columbia basketball game on 
February 25. After our unexpected 
double-win over Penn and Prince¬ 
ton the previous weekend, our 
hopes were up, but the Lions fell 
short, 71-65. 

Our class will be handing out 
pins to more than 1,000 graduat¬ 
ing seniors at Class Day on Tues¬ 
day, May 16, and I hope I some of 
you can help. The following day 
will be University Commence¬ 
ment; I hope we will have more 
than 20 classmates marching. 

So here is wishing you, as 
before: health, happiness, some 
wealth, concerned children and 
extraordinary grandchildren. Let 
me hear from you, and come to 
reunion. E-mail me at oldocal@ 
aol.com (identify yourself as 
Columbia); fax: 212-875-0955; 
phone: 212-712-2369. 


57 


Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 

FaHs Church, VA 22043 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Marty Fisher wrote in about the 
January 10 class luncheon: "Sweet 
16 hale and hearty (not to mix a 
metaphor, or is it a simile?) '57ers 
met for lunch and fellowship at 
the Columbia Club: Neil McLel- 
lan, Carlos Munoz, Bob Lipsyte, 
Ed Weinstein, Joel Schwartz, Ron 
Kushner, Joe Diamond, Dave 
Kinne, John Wellington, Gene 
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Wagner (see below), Ted Dwyer, 
Axt Meyerson, Bill Smith, A1 
Anton, George Lutz and George 
Dickstein. 

"Travelin' men: As a result of 
Gene Wagner's attendance all the 
way from L.A. (Pacific Palisades), 
we are keeping track of who trav¬ 
els the longest distances to our 
luncheons. A1 Anton, [who] trav¬ 
eled from Kentucky, would have 
won easily on any other day. 

"For our November luncheon, 
Roy Wolff made the trip from the 
Washington, D.C., area. I talked to 
Bob Flescher; he is anxious to see 
the guys but maintains a heavy 
part-time medical schedule as a 
gastroenterologist, and those Con¬ 
necticut stomachs may not let him 
get away. Bob and I share the inef¬ 
fable feeling of having a child go 
to an Ivy school colored in the 
wrong shade of blue. His daugh¬ 
ter, Ellen, is a Stanford-trained 
physician in West Hartford who 
has two small sons and my son, 
Louis, is a lawyer in D.C. They 
were both members of Timothy 
Dwight College at Yale, Class of 
1993. 

"Other long-distance travelers 
who might grace our luncheons 
with their presence are Jon Lubin, 
retired math professor at Brown 
who lives in Pasadena (and whom 
I taught everything I knew about 
linear equations when we were 
freshman roommates on 9 Liv¬ 
ingston — just kidding, Jon); Dan 
Davidson, a D.C. lawyer and for¬ 
mer top NSC adviser whose break 
with Kissinger over Vietnam War 
policy is documented in the recent 
film about McNamara, The Trials of 
Henry Kissinger ; "B" Ayers, whose 
75th birthday was documented in 
the January column (special note 
to "B": My wife, Doris, has agreed 
to bake you a 'retroactive birthday 
cake' in the shape of a diamond 
when and if you get back here for 
a luncheon); and Herman Levy, 
our class correspondent. 

"The Fisher family — Martin, 
wife, Doris, son, Michael '92, 
daughter-in-law, Lynn, and 
Michael and Lynn's children, Zoe 
(5) and Zach (3), attended the 
Columbia-Comell matinee basket¬ 
ball game on January 28. These 
Saturday afternoon games are a 
pleasant innovation. [That day's 
loss] does not bode well for the 
Ivy League season ahead, but 
hope springs eternal." 

"We upset unbeaten Penn 
59-57 on February 17 and nipped 
Princeton 65-64 the following 
night. That weekend also saw the 
gala inauguration of the Colum¬ 
bia Athletics Hall of Fame. Twen¬ 
ty-nine men and women, as well 
as the entire 1967-68 Ivy League 
Championship Basketball Team, 
were admitted at a black-tie din¬ 


ner preceding the Princeton game 
and during half-time ceremonies. 
The hall itself is in the curvilinear 
space in the Levien lobby. 

"The Class of 1957 is represent¬ 
ed by Chet Forte. I was looking at 
the large plaque of Levien gym 
benefactors/sponsors/donors on 
another wall and noted the ... 
name of our former star two-way 
player. Dr. Claude Benham. 

"Thanks, Claude, and thank 
you and hats off to our 2005-06 
basketball team and coach Joe 
Jones for a superb effort. 

'The NYPD honored 100 years 
of service of its chaplain unit 
before about 1,500 invited guests 
at NYPD headquarters on Febru¬ 
ary 8. As chief chaplain. Rabbi 
Alvin Kass received many kudos 
and gave out several awards to 
those in the unit. Alvin invited Ed 
Weinstein, Bob Lipsyte and 
Marty Fisher, who was accompa¬ 
nied by his wife, Doris." (See box.) 

Bob Flescher: "I practice gas¬ 
troenterology in Hartford, Conn., 
although I work only part-time 
(three days a week, with no night 
and weekend call). I've been part- 
time for a little more than three 
years and plan to keep it up 
through the end of 2007. By the 
time I retire, I will have been in 
medicine for 50 years, starting 
with my graduation from Colum¬ 
bia College and entry into medical 
school. The last 37 years have been 
in private practice, not what I 
started out to do, but very worth¬ 
while work. Virtually every day 
has brought interesting problems 
to solve as well as the opportunity 
to help my fellow man in distress. 
And for doing all of this interest¬ 
ing, worthwhile work, I have been 
well compensated. 

"My wife, Joyce, retired as a 
preschool worker to be available 
for our grandchildren. Our daugh¬ 
ter, Ellen Foxman, has an M.D. 
and a Ph.D. from Stanford but is a 
full-time mom starting to plan her 
reentry into the world of medical 
science. Our son, Andrew, was 
promoted to associate professor 
and awarded tenure in the Califor¬ 
nia State University system. 

"Other than that, life is prosaic: 
going to work, managing the vege¬ 
table garden, living through the 
remodeling of the kitchen and 
playing tennis on increasingly 
arthritic knees. Oh yes, and occa¬ 
sionally taking an exciting trip. I 
hope to see many of you at the 
50th reunion, if not before." 

Carlos Munoz "had the plea¬ 
sure of attending College Day in 
Miami, an annual event for local 
alumni, featuring talks by promi¬ 
nent faculty. Dean Austin Quigley, 
College staff and students. Also 
attending were Bob Lehner and 
Lou Rothman, who are looking 


forward to our 50th reunion, and 
five members of the Class of 2010 
(early decision acceptances look¬ 
ing forward to September)." 

Steve Ronai writes of "Coach 
Wilson Day": "Marty and I met at 
halftime. I was at the game, hav¬ 
ing been invited by Athletics 
Director M. Dianne Murphy, as an 
avid Lion football fan and sup¬ 
porter, to attend a cocktail recep¬ 
tion at the Faculty Club as an 
introduction to Norries Wilson, 
the new football coach. The recep¬ 
tion was followed by a stimulat¬ 
ing Q&A session in which Wilson 
responded to a wide range of 
questions and concerns voiced by 
some of the 50-odd football alum¬ 
ni in attendance: the new coach¬ 
ing staff, the status of the current 
team members, the problem areas 
concerning the Columbia student 
body indifference and passivity 
toward football, the current 
recruiting efforts and a progress 
report and the like. Murphy 
described the details of her pro¬ 
gram that will aim to increase 
alumni involvement and commit¬ 
ment. Her spirited, dedicated and 
purposeful stance was most reas¬ 
suring ... our hope for the Lions 
springs eternal. But our focus on 
the building of a winning football 
program by 1) an experienced 
Division I NCAA head coach and 


his staff, 2) the efforts of our effec¬ 
tive and highly motivated athlet¬ 
ics director and her coordinated 
leadership and 3) the interest and 
high priority placed upon this 
program by the former captain of 
the 1961 Ivy League football co¬ 
champion Lions, Bill Campbell 
'62, who chairs the Board of 
Trustees, seems ... for the first 
time, [to provide the makings of] 
a program that will have some 
real momentum." 


Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

Bob Tauber sent an update on the 
'58-'08 bridging program. At a 
meeting during '08's freshman 
year. Bob had been impressed by 
the class' diversity and by the 
interest the two classes showed in 
each other. The Class of '08's 
sophomore year started with a ses¬ 
sion for pre-meds, pre-dentals and 
science majors at Peter Cohn's 
apartment. Charles Feuer and 


Mike Geiger attended. Bob, who 
teaches two days a week at the 
Dental School, did a bit of recruit¬ 
ing and thinks he may have per¬ 
suaded three of the female stu¬ 
dents that dentistry would be a 
good choice for them, as it can be 
easier for a woman to combine a 
family and professional life as a 
dentist than in medicine. 

Bob notes that the next three 
meetings will take place in the 
Tauber Room of Butler Library, 
which is named after his father, 
Maurice Tauber, who was Melville 
Dewey Professor of Library Sci¬ 
ence; Bob is sure his father would 
be proud that his room is being 
used for such a good purpose. 

Diane and Asher Rubin have 
concluded that, with two children 
as College undergraduates, this 
would be the ideal time to buy a 
bigger house. After many years 
with the California State Attorney 
General's office, Asher is of counsel 
to a small law firm in San Rafael 
(site of their new house), mostly 
handling real estate litigation. 

Diane has been elected president of 
the National Association of State 
Boards of Accountancy "Obviously 
I'm not the First Lady," Asher 
astutely observes, "so instead of 
calling myself First Husband or 
First Man, I have taken the appella¬ 
tion First Dude." Cool! 


As for their children, Jacob '06 
will work for JPMorgan Chase in 
the equity capital markets group 
after graduation. Shaina '09 is 
Spectator art editor and contributes 
cartoons. She also sings the 
national anthem at Columbia foot¬ 
ball games and studies opera with 
a voice teacher in Manhattan. 

Joel Levine remains busy in his 
second career, as office manager 
of his daughter Laurie's hedge 
fund, which he says is up about 
75 percent in the last six years. 

Her husband's grandfather had 
the foresight to plant Zinfandel 
vines in Sonoma County in 1904, 
leading to Joel's third career, as a 
consultant to Puccioni Vineyard, 
which recently produced its first 
Zinfandel since Prohibition, the 
winner of a silver medal in the 
San Francisco Chronicle's wine¬ 
tasting competition. (Joel's exper¬ 
tise no doubt arose from sampling 
AEPi's wine cellar back in the 
day.) 

Joel and Amy's son, Len, is a 
gaffer (chief lighting technician, in 
layman's terms) for movies and 
commercials, and is working on a 


Joel Levine ’58 is busy in his second career, as office man¬ 
ager of his daughter Laurie’s hedge fund — up about 75 
percent in the last six years. 
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Alvin Kass ’57 Tends to Spiritual Needs of NYC’s Finest 

By Shira Boss-Bicak '93, '97J, '98 SIPA 



Rabbi Alvin Kass '57 (center), NYPD chief chaplain, was hon¬ 
ored for 40 years of service to the chaplain unit at its 100th 
Anniversary Ceremony on February 8. Here, he celebrates with 
Mayor Michael Bloomberg (left) and nypd commissioner Ray¬ 
mond w. Kelly (right). 

PHOTO: OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


O n February 8, the 
New York Police 
Department held a 
ceremony marking 
100 years of the department's 
chaplain service unit and hon¬ 
oring Rabbi Alvin Kass '57, 
who has been a department 
chaplain for 40 years and chief 
chaplain since 2002. "It's been 
absolutely fascinating," Kass 
says. "I've loved every minute 
of it. Although it's often agoniz¬ 
ing: You're with the police offi¬ 
cers through the good times 
and the bad times." 

Several alumni attended to 
support Kass, including Ed Wein¬ 
stein '57, Marty Fisher '57 and 
Bob Lipsyte '57. Weinstein 
noted that in front of the largely 
Catholic crowd, Kass received a 
standing ovation. "That's how 
admired and respected and 
loved he is in the department," 
Weinstein says. 

According to Kass, the NYPD 
has about 38,000 uniformed 
officers (along with about 
12,000 civilian members), 85 
percent of whom are Catholic. 
Of the department's seven 
chaplains, four are Catholic and 
two are Protestant, in addition 
to Kass, who is the third Jewish 
chaplain to serve the depart¬ 
ment. (The first Muslim chap¬ 
lain, appointed during the Giu¬ 
liani administration, recently 
resigned.) 

"A lot of my work entails 
working with people of other 
faiths and transcending faith 
lines," Kass says. He jokes that if 
Guinness World Records tracked 
the rabbi who has attended the 
most Catholic Masses, he would 
hold the record. 

Raised in Paterson, N.J., Kass 
had a different career in mind 
when he was at the College. He 
accepted a scholarship to Har¬ 
vard Law School and was two 
weeks away from attending 
when he changed his mind. "I 
decided to minister to people's 
spiritual needs rather than legal 
ones," Kass says. He went to 
Jewish Theological Seminary 
and was ordained a rabbi. 


After serving as an Air Force 
chaplain, Kass headed a small 
congregation in Astoria, 
Queens, starting in 1964. Two 
years later, he received a call 
from the New York Board of 
Rabbis telling him that a Jewish 
chaplain of the NYPD had died 
and asking him to interview as 
a replacement. 

Not until Kass arrived at 
NYPD headquarters did he real¬ 
ize that 30 or 40 rabbis had 
been called to interview. Later 
that day, however, Kass was 
offered the position. "It was 
similar to the work I'd done in 
the Air Force: responding to 
emergencies, making death 
notifications and comforting 
the family, offering strength 
and support, being there for 
counseling," Kass says. 

Kass started work with the 
NYPD a week before his 31 st 
birthday, becoming the youngest 
chaplain ever in the department. 
Meanwhile, he continued his 
leadership of the Queens con¬ 
gregation until 1978, when he 
moved to the East Midwood 
Jewish Center in Brooklyn. With 
about 500 families, the center is 
one of the city's largest conserv¬ 
ative synagogues. 

A gifted orator, Kass doesn't 
use notes and has a reputation 
for never repeating himself. "He's 
brilliant," Weinstein says. "He has 
an encyclopedic memory." 

Kass' work with the NYPD 
has included significant chal¬ 
lenges. In 1978, he was called 
to the World Trade Center 
where a man was threatening 
to jump. Kass helped to talk him 
out of it. In 1981, he responded 
to a hostage situation, where a 
disgruntled Jewish man had 
taken his ex-lover hostage in an 
office building. Kass spent all 
night talking to the armed man 
through a partition trying to get 
him to give up the hostage. By 
morning, both men were hun¬ 
gry, and the hostage-taker 
requested a pastrami sandwich. 
Two sandwiches were brought, 
and Kass negotiated the 
exchange of the man's gun for 


one of the sandwiches. It turned 
out, however, that the man had 
a second gun. Fortunately, the 
man wasn't sated, and Kass, 
who hadn't eaten his sandwich 
because it wasn't kosher, 
bartered it for the second gun 
and the end of the crisis. 

September 11 was a turning 
point for the NYPD's chaplain 
services, which became much 
more in demand and more 
prominent within and outside 
the NYPD. In addition to their 
counseling duties, the chap¬ 
lains often are asked to speak 
to groups in the department 
and beyond. 

"Before 9-11, there was a 
certain stigma to seeing a chap¬ 
lain," Kass says. "Some people 
are macho and it's hard to go 
for help. After 9-11, everyone 
needed help. People sought 
meaning amongst the meaning¬ 
less. Suddenly, the importance 
of spiritual administrators 
became apparent to everyone." 

Since one of the depart¬ 
ment's chaplains is on call 24 
hours a day, the work can cut 
into chaplains' personal lives. 
Kass son, Daniel '95, tells of 
returning home to his bar mitz- 
vah celebration in 1986 only to 
have his father get a call that an 


officer had been shot and a 
police car was on its way to 
pick him up. "I had to leave my 
family," Kass says. "That's some¬ 
thing Danny remembers." 

Even so, Kass, whose daugh¬ 
ter, Sarah '87, is a CCT class 
correspondent, manages to find 
time for his family and Colum¬ 
bia. He chaired his class' 45th 
reunion and is co-chairing the 
50th reunion to be celebrated 
next year. He has been married 
to Miryom for 42 years. 

Kass guesses that not a day 
passes when he does not think 
of something he learned at the 
College. "Mark Van Doren said 
that an individual human life is 
very short, but as a result of lit¬ 
erature and history, you can be 
an intimate of Aristotle, Napo¬ 
leon, Dostoevsky, Julius Caesar 
and everyone else who ever 
lived," Kass says. 

"Columbia opened to us this 
enormous treasure trove of 
human beings." 


Shira Boss-Bicak '93, '97J, 

'98 SIPA is a freelance writer 
in New York City. Her book, 
Green With Envy: Why keeping 
up with the Joneses is keeping 
us in debt, is being published 
by Warner in May. 
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film version of Dallas. Joel and 
Amy have three grandchildren. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every 
month in the Grill Room of the 
Princeton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 
43rd St. ($31 per person). E-mail 
Art Radin if you plan to attend, 
up to the day before: aradin@ 
radinglass.com. 



Norman Gelfand 

c/o CCT 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 


nmg38@columbia.edu 


Ben Miller is waiting for a busi¬ 
ness deal that he has been work¬ 
ing on for four years (!) to close ... 
or not close. "It is a biomass-to- 
activated carbon plant that uses a 
proprietary technology to which I 
have access through a license that 
my investors have purchased. The 
biomass is macadamia nutshells, 
only available on the Big Island of 
Hawaii. If nothing else, I have a 
taste for business locales that 
promise better weather than D.C." 

Bruce Schlein's older son lives 
in Phoenix and is an architect. His 
son's wife is a college teacher. 

They have a boy (4) and a girl (1). 
Bruce's younger son is in graduate 
school in Miami working on a 
Ph.D. in English literature and 
teaches at the U. of Miami. Bruce's 
wife weaves and is writing a book 
in collaboration with Bhakti Ziek 
on using Photoshop to design for 
Jacquard looms. 

Bruce works part-time for his 
old pathology group to fill in for 
vacations and so forth. He says 
that it is great to practice patholo¬ 
gy without administrative duties. 
He teaches digital photography 
and Photoshop at the Furman 
University Learning in Retirement 
program and at the Upstate Visu¬ 
al Arts School and also produces 
scads of work, which he shows 
occasionally in public exhibits. 

Dick Swersey reports from 
Houston that he is the controller 
for the Brookwood Community, a 
residential facility for functionally 
disabled adults. Brookwood is a 
private nonprofit facility based on 
the principle that everyone can 
make a positive contribution to 
society through work. 

Dick's older daughter is a 
music theater major in her junior 
year at Oklahoma City University 
School of Music. She expects (not 
hopes) to be on Broadway after 
she graduates. Thank goodness 
for the optimism of the younger 
generation. His younger daughter 
graduates from high school 
(Duchesne Academy of the 
Sacred Heart) in June and is in 
the final stages of college selec¬ 


tion. Dick's daughters are cultur¬ 
ally southern gals. When they 
were thinking about college, he 
drew an arc on a U.S. map that 
ran from El Paso to southern Vir¬ 
ginia. He called it the "grits" line 
— everywhere south of that line 
you can get grits with breakfast. 
He suggested they look for col¬ 
leges below that line. "Provincial? 
Yes. But practical to their way of 
thinking? Very much so." 

Stanley Feld and his wife, 
Cecelia, recently went to a North 
Texas Columbia Club meeting. 

Alvin Goldman reports, "Last 
spring, about 20 of us gathered 
for a high school reunion of sorts. 
I say 'of sorts' for two reasons: It 
was an unofficial get-together 
and, although the core went to 
Bryant H.S. in Queens, included 
were a couple of high school-col¬ 
lege friends who had attended 
Stuyvesant. Among those partici¬ 
pating were Joe Mittel '60, Roald 
Hoffmann and Allen Rosen- 
shine, as well as Fran Horak 
Caterini and Betty Ackerman 
Clarick, both Barnard '55. David 
Horowitz, Bob Hadl and Cynthia 
Alff Steinberger were unable to 
join us but we know they were 
there in spirit. I am unsure 
whether anyone contacted John 
Vassallo, our other Bryant- 
Columbia classmate. (John, if not, 
I apologize — we would loved to 
have seen you. Get in touch and 
we will be sure to have you on 
the list for the next reunion.) Our 
gathering in large measure was in 
tribute to our other Bryant- 
Barnard classmate, Janet Steinfeld 
Feldman, who died a year earlier. 
For a couple of decades, Janet 
was the one who organized such 
events every five or so years. 

From Phoenix we hear from 
Harold (Hal) Stahl that he never 
quite got a Ph.D. in physics but 


a certified nurse-midwife, in 
Minnesota. 

J. Peter Rosenfeld writes from 
Northwestern University, "Though 
66,1 have no intention of leaving 
my job — ever. Indeed, this 
post-9-11 era is a great time for 
those of us psychophysiologists 
interested in the phenomenology 
and detection of deception. I 
recently received two grants to 
build a better mousetrap than the 
polygraph. One grant is in collabo¬ 
ration with Harvard and MIT 
guys. We will use all kinds of exot¬ 
ic sensors and record all kinds of 
brain and other physiological 
activity. Fun." 

Former fellow manager Jay 
Brandstadter lives in Rockville, 
Md., and is a certified alte of 67, 
working part-time as a consul¬ 
tant in the telephony side of 
information technology. Yes, 
father, grandfather and royal 
pain in the tush. 

Jerome Charyn is distin¬ 
guished professor of film studies 
and departmental co-chair at the 
American University of Paris. His 
most recent book is Savage Short¬ 
hand: The Life and Death of Isaac 
Babel (see Bookshelf). In June, 
Thunder's Mouth Press will pub¬ 
lish his critical study Raised by 
Wolves: The Turbulent Art and 
Times of Quentin Tarantino. He is 
working on a semi-fictional docu¬ 
mentary about the Empire State 
Building for Canal Plus in France. 
His most recent novel. The Green 
Lantern: A Romance of Stalinist Rus¬ 
sia, was a finalist for the 2005 
PEN/Faulkner Award in Fiction. 

Joe Krieger retired from the 
Brooklyn College physics depart¬ 
ment in September and has been 
traveling without the need to 
attend sessions at a conference. 

He and his wife. Rose, flew to 
L.A. and then to Australia for a 


Dick Swersey ’59, in Houston, is the controller for the 
Brookwood Community, a residential facility for function¬ 
ally disabled adults. 


wound up with an M.S. in physics 
from the Polytechnic U. of N.Y. 
Later, he picked up a couple of 
other master's degrees during an 
exciting career that led him from 
physics to software engineering 
and finally to stockbroker before 
he retired early in Phoenix. He 
now spends a fair amount of time 
volunteering. He's treasurer of the 
Phoenix Parks and Conservation 
Foundation, volunteers for a local 
museum and is secretary for the 
local Columbia alumni group. He 
enjoys being with his family: wife, 
son, daughter and grandchild in 
the Phoenix area and a daughter. 


two-week tour followed by a 
cruise around New Zealand for 
an additional two weeks. "Retire¬ 
ment is tough but someone has to 
do it," he says. Good for you, and 
keep up the good work! 

Josh Fierer went to his 50th 
high school reunion last year. "It 
was the first one we had and I am 
really glad I went. Arthur Blut- 
stein was the only other 
Columbian there. Since we were 
the only ones who went from 
John Adams to Columbia, we had 
a good turnout. My primary 
employer is the VA, but I also am 
a professor of medicine at UC San 


Diego. I was head of infectious 
diseases at UCSD for 17 years and 
stepped down from that adminis¬ 
trative post last April. I was hop¬ 
ing that would make more time to 
do research, but the NIH budget 
is so bad that I may not get any 
funding — my timing was not so 
good. Nevertheless, I have a little 
more time to spend with my 
granddaughters, who both live in 
the San Diego area." 

Paul Kantor is on sabbatical. 

He and his wife, Carole (nee 
Kaplowitz '62 Barnard), have two 
sons and three grandchildren. 
They both work at Rutgers. Paul's 
research is about all kinds of 
interesting adventures in what is 
now called "information science." 
This draws him back, surprisingly 
often, to the math that he learned 
as a physics major "just a little 
while ago." 

Frederick Lorber is 68 and still 
a cycling instructor, a federal con¬ 
sultant often in the D.C. area and 
a frequent visitor to NYC. He and 
his attorney daughter are plan¬ 
ning a trip to China this fall. He 
would appreciate any advice and 
tips. "Gung hai fat choi to my 
classmates." 

From Ralph Risley we 
received the following: "After 
graduating with a B.A. from 
Columbia and M.S. from the Uni¬ 
versity of Wyoming, both in geol¬ 
ogy, I spent a couple of years on 
the exploration side of the oil and 
gas business. Then, after a series 
of reconfigurations, I repeatedly 
leveraged prior experiences into 
new opportunities. After leaving 
the natural resources business, I 
gained broad based corporate 
experience at Norton Co. and 
General Electric. 

"When I was offered an oppor¬ 
tunity to take over a technology- 
based start-up, I traded in the 
corporate protective cover for the 
rigors of entrepreneurship. Sub¬ 
sequently, I co-founded an alter¬ 
native energy company that went 
public and then started a private 
consulting practice focusing on 
all aspects of small business. 
Blended into all of the above, I 
served on a number of state and 
federal advisory boards and leg¬ 
islative committees focused on 
utility regulation, market access, 
avoided cost pricing and small 
business issues. 

"In 1962,1 married Sara Foster 
Glos of Winnetka, Ill. We have 
three boys, Eric, Randall and 
Justin. They live in the Bay Area, 
as do our six grandchildren. We 
moved from California to Tucson 
last year after having spent the 
past five winters in the desert. We 
now split our time between Tuc¬ 
son and Woodside (Calif.), plus 
roaming the highways in a classic 
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Airstream motor home that we 
completely restored during two 
winters. 

"The fixture holds great oppor¬ 
tunities for us to savor the family 
we have built and friends we 
have gathered through the years. I 
plan to become more involved in 
corporate governance issues and 
possibly public company board 
service. Life is a highway meant 
to be traveled. Columbia helped 
give me the tools and compass to 
do just that." 

Saul Brody notes that a year 
has gone by since he had a heart 
attack and quintuple bypass, and 
he has recovered nicely. He and 
his wife recently took a trip to 
Central America, where he was 
able (among other things) to help 
paddle an outrigger canoe, 
snorkel, climb the side of a vol¬ 
cano, white-water raft and 
descend the side of a mountain 
while suspended from a cable in a 
harness. He tells us, "Maybe all 
those hours working out for the 
swimming team did me some 
good after all. Of course, the other 
possibility is that as I've gotten 
older. I've lost any sense I once 
may have had. I always think of 
Columbia and my classmates 
with real fondness, and while life 
has moved along since 1955-59,1 
occasionally wish it were possible 
to return to those years." 

Bill Pepper writes, "In the 
intervening years since our gradu¬ 
ation, as is certainly true with 
everyone else, much has hap¬ 
pened ... Highlights include law 
and doctoral degrees and my 
membership in the English Bar as 
a barrister, along with my status 
as an attorney here in the United 
States. I am working on my sixth 
book (about President Hugo 
Chavez Frias, a friend). Previous 
ones have included two books 
that focused on my work on the 
assassination of Martin Luther 
King Jr., with whom I was also 
close during the last year of his 
life following my return from Viet¬ 
nam, where I was a journalist. I 
successfully represented the King 
family in a monthlong civil suit in 
Memphis against perpetrators of 
King's death. Few people know 
about this proceeding because it 
did not receive much attention in 
the mainstream media. 

"I have largely been involved 
in human rights cases and am 
lead counsel on a torture case in 
the D.C. Federal District court. I 
convened the 'Seminar on Inter¬ 
national Human Rights' at Oxford 
for two years and have lectured in 
Europe and the United States on 
these issues. 

"A baseball player at Colum¬ 
bia, I am an avid tennis player 
today. Three children: an English 


barrister (Liam); Newsweek's 
European entertainment corre¬ 
spondent (Tara); and a Ph.D. stu¬ 
dent in the United Kingdom, 
English lit (Sean). Best wishes 
and hello to classmates and 
friends. I regret that travel bur¬ 
dens have not allowed me to 
make reunions. We'll have to do 
something about that. " 

Thank you to those who sent 
information to share with class¬ 
mates. While many years have 
passed since we went our sepa¬ 
rate ways, it would be nice if we 
could recapture some of the close¬ 
ness and camaraderie that we had 
while students. Sharing informa¬ 
tion is one way of recapturing the 
joy of those years, even if we can't 
recapture the youth we had then. 

If you haven't heard from me 
by e-mail it is because Columbia, 
and I, do not have your correct 
e-mail address. If you send it to 
me, I will not send it Columbia 
without out your consent. I will, 
however, periodically harass you 
for information to send to CCT. 


□ Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 

39th FI. 

New York, NY 10017 
rmachleder@aol.com 

It is always gratifying to learn 
that classmates have reconnected 
as a result of a CCT Class Note. 
The wisdom of the adage "Silence 
is golden but submitting a Class 
Note brings rewards far more pre¬ 
cious" remains true even now as 
gold trades higher than it has in 
decades. 

After Syd Goldsmith's note 
appeared some months ago, he 
received an e-mail from Jay Jack- 
man. The TEP fraternity brothers 
hadn't been in touch in 45 years. 
Syd was unable to attend our 45th 
reunion but was to summer in 
Chautauqua, N.Y. En route from 
his home in Taipei to Chau¬ 
tauqua, Syd dropped in on Jay in 
Palo Alto. "It was an extraordi¬ 
nary reunion," writes Syd, "start¬ 
ing when Jay opened the door. He 
looked exactly — I mean exactly 
— like my father did in his early 
60s. Stunning resemblance, and 
Jay said I could pass for any one 
of several of his cousins. We did¬ 
n't find a relationship in the 
genealogy, but that didn't matter. 
There was so much to pick up on 
after 45 years." 

I suggested to Syd that a DNA 
test might establish his and Jay's 
common ancestry. I have an opin¬ 
ion, however, that having reached 
"the age of inevitability," features 
coarsening, age lines deepening, 
posture yielding to gravity, when 
first we perceive a long absent con¬ 


temporary our vision is distorted 
by and conflated with images of 
our elders as they remain embed¬ 
ded in youthful memories. We, the 
Class of '60, are beginning to look 
like men in their 60s. Are we get¬ 
ting old? No, no, not us. 

Champagne corks pop to cele¬ 
brate two significant events in 
Syd's life: becoming a grand¬ 
father for the second time as Ben¬ 
jamin was born to his daughter, 
Ruth, and the publication of his 
novel Jade Phoenix after his own 
long labor. Jade Phoenix was one 
of 10 finalists for the Lupton 
New Voices in Literature Award 
in 2004 and a semifinalist in the 
William Faulkner Competition. 
Set against the backdrop of Tai¬ 
wanese relations with the United 
States in the 1970s, one reviewer 
described the novel as "a mar¬ 
velous collage of history, politics, 
mystery and romance." 

When the weather in Paradise 
turns uncommonly raw, it's long 
past time to take seriously the 
concerns about "climate change," 
formerly known as "global warm¬ 
ing." Paul Nagano, no stranger to 
cold weather after his many years 
living and working in Boston, 
wrote from his native Hawaii in 
mid-February about "cool rainy 
weather here in Honolulu, requir¬ 
ing extra blankets at night. Brrr." 

Paul had an exhibition of his 
work at a new furniture/design 
showroom in downtown Honolu¬ 
lu, Sourcing Asia. Among the 
guests were Thavanh Svengsouk 
'62 and his wife, Malichanh, who 
live in Honolulu. Paul did not 
know Thavanh at Columbia, but 
Thavanh, as an entering freshman 
from Vietnam in 1958, recalled 
Paul as a "Freshman Week Coor¬ 
dinator" and made contact several 
years ago when a Honolulu news¬ 
paper carried a review of another 
of Paul's exhibitions. Paul and 
Thavanh met over Vietnamese 
coffee; since then, Paul has visited 
with Thavanh and Malichanh in 
their "island home" in East Hon¬ 
olulu from time to time. 

Paul relates that Thavanh 
remembers with surprise and 
delight "a 'rosy-cheeked Asian' 
rather than a blond, pale 'Ameri¬ 
can' welcoming his class to 
Columbia. Although Thavanh 
recalled Paul wearing his ROTC 
naval uniform, Paul had no recol¬ 
lection that he was in uniform in 
his capacity as coordinator. "I 
reminded him," says Paul, "that 
his class perpetrated one of the 
last panty raids on Barnard and 
was severely reprimanded for its 
exuberance." 

With a bow to my Class of '62 
counterpart, John Friedin (class 
correspondents need to help each 
other out as news about class¬ 


mates often is frustratingly elu¬ 
sive), Paul reports that Thavanh is 
retired from a foreign service 
career and travels extensively to 
be with his children and grand¬ 
children on the East Coast. He 
recently spent time in Vietnam. 

For Ivan Koota, Brooklyn is the 
gift that keeps on giving. With an 
inexhaustible supply of colorful 
locations to select from, Ivan is 
never at a loss for a Brooklyn 
scene to capture on canvas. His 
most recent paintings are Prospect 
Park Boat House and Kishke King, 
which can be viewed on his web¬ 
site: www.brooklynplaces.com. 
Ivan anticipates that a children's 
book he illustrated will be pub¬ 
lished later this year. 

Some of Ivan's paintings will be 
exhibited during May and June in 
a folk art group show at the Coop- 
erstown Art Association in Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. The show will par¬ 
tially overlap the Grandma Moses 
show at the Fenimore Art Muse¬ 
um, and Ivan urges that folk art 
lovers not miss it. "It's a rare 
opportunity for all of us to see a 
large selection of her work in a 
wonderful setting. And, of course, 
my studio is open to you if you're 
in the area at that time or anytime. 

I live in Delhi, which is only 45 
minutes south of Cooperstown, off 
Route 28. Just get in touch by 
e-mail (brooklyn@brooklynplaces. 
com) or phone (607-746-8122), and 
I'll be happy to show you around." 

The Winter Olympics in Turino 
was a missed opportunity for Bill 
Tanenbaum, but he has time to 
refine his technique in prepara¬ 
tion for 2010 in Vancouver. "I 
went to Keystone, Colo., for a 
week in January," Bill writes. 

"For the first time in my life, I 
was on skis and I took a lesson. 
My progress was slow, and after 
five hours I was still on the 
bunny hill, on par with 7- and 8- 
year-olds. I understand what 
must be done but my body and 
knees do not respond to the 
brain's command. Perhaps next 
year, I will try again." 

Testing fate, having survived 
the adventure on the slopes. Bill 
headed for New Orleans to attend 
a wedding. "Parts of the city, the 
French Quarter and the Garden 
District, appear in good condi¬ 
tion," Bill reports. "More than 
350,000 people have left the city, 
including 75 percent of the doc¬ 
tors. Medical services are far from 
normal." When not traveling. Bill 
stays active in business, exercises 
regularly, reads and visits his chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren. 

Consolidating his family in 
Boca Raton, Bill's daughter, 
Ruthie, and son-in-law, Rob, 
moved there one week before 
Hurricane Wilma hit. 
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Another sad note closes this 
column. My thanks to Stephen 
Cooper for bringing to my atten¬ 
tion (and to Andy Milano, who 
brought it to his attention) a 
touching reflection in the Pitts¬ 
burgh Post-Gazette on the life of 
Edward Curtiss, who died on 
February 15. Most of what follows 
appears in that piece and in eulo¬ 
gies offered by his colleagues and 
family. These brief extracts do not 
do justice to an extraordinary per¬ 
son who was held in the highest 
esteem by those who knew him. 

Ed, a cardiologist, was senior 
associate dean for admissions and 
financial aid at the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine 
and championed the admission of 
women, minorities and nontradi- 
tional students. He was, said the 
dean of the medical school, "the 
driving force behind recruitment 
and selection procedures that 
have brought some of the bright¬ 
est and most talented young peo¬ 
ple to Pittsburgh to pursue their 
medical education." 

"He had," said another col¬ 
league, "an ingrained sense of 
social justice that moved him to 
stand up for disadvantaged peo¬ 
ple and those with unusual back¬ 
grounds that he believed would 
make them more sensitive physi¬ 
cians. ...There are so few people 
out there who are of sterling 
character, people of integrity who 
will go to the mat every time for 
what they believe in. He was one 
of those people." 

Ed also had been director of the 
Central Heart Station and a popu¬ 
lar professor at the medical school, 
receiving several awards for out¬ 
standing teaching. He was diabetic 
from childhood and increasingly 
was challenged by the complica¬ 
tions of his illness. One leg was 
amputated in 2002, the other in 
2003. But he never stopped work¬ 
ing and made no concession on 
account of disability. "His life was 
not about any handicap," his 
daughter, Lauren, noted. "That did 
not define him at all." 

Ed's wife, Zelda, his daugh¬ 
ters, Lauren and Julie, and three 
grandchildren survive him. Lau¬ 
ren reported that since her 
father's death, the phone has 
rung with calls from students 
and physicians the family had 
never met, "calling to say, 'Your 
father changed my life.' " 

I did not know Ed, but he inter¬ 
viewed my son, Danny '98, for 
admission to the medical school. 
Danny remarked that Ed's warmth 
and generosity of spirit had made 
a lasting impression on him. 

The class, having lost another 
of its treasures, mourns its loss 
and extends its deepest sympathy 
to Ed's family. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
td2i65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 
DEVELOPMENT Bari Lovi 
bl2i86@columbia.edu 
212-870-3453 



Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Reunion schedule, as of now, is as 
follows: 

Thursday, June 8, at 6 p.m., 
cocktail reception hosted by Letty 
and Tom Gochberg. 

Friday, June 9, at 6:30 p.m., 
cocktails and dinner; join class¬ 
mates at Phil Smith's architecture 
firm in the Village. 

Saturday, June 10, at 12:30 p.m., 
class luncheon: Faculty Room, 
Low Library; class panels, 2:15 
p.m. Panels still are being orga¬ 
nized but a medical and financial 
panel will be included; people 
interested in helping organize the 
panels should contact Bill Binder- 
man at wnbinderman@msn.com; 
class dinner at 6:30 p.m., Kellogg 
Center, SIPA, Frank Lorenzo will 
be the speaker. After dinner 
there's the Starlight Reception, 
with dancing on Low Steps. 

Sue and Jack Kirik moved to 
Covington, La., last June, right at 
the beginning of hurricane season. 
Covington is five miles from the 
north shore of Lake Ponchartrain 
and 40 miles from the French 
Quarter. Hurricane Katrina 
touched them just like it touched 


a neighbor who knows everyone 
in town, especially the good con¬ 
tractors, their house was repaired 
by Thanksgiving in time to host 
their daughter, her husband and 
four kids. 

They decided that because the 
once sweet little town of Coving¬ 
ton has changed so much with the 
influx of those displaced from 
New Orleans, they were going to 
move back to Illinois. They 
bought a house in Moline during 
Christmas. As soon as they sell 
the Covington house, they're out 
of there! 

Imre Horvath, an Emmy win¬ 
ner and former 60 Minutes pro¬ 
ducer, has a production company 
in Los Angeles with his wife, Jean 
Abounader, called Rainbow 
Media. Among many projects 
through the years, they were 
proud to produce and direct a 
2005 Hallmark Christmas special 
consisting of a Christmas party 
and interview with Maya 
Angelou at her home in North 
Carolina. They also produced an 
HBO special on centenarians, A 
Century of Living. 

Dr. Allen Kaplan practices 
allergy and clinical immunology 
half-time in South Carolina and 
retired from the university after 
40 years in academic medicine, 
during which time he authored 
more than 300 articles and three 
books. He was chairman of medi¬ 
cine at Stony Brook from 1987-94 
and president of International 
Allergy (World Allergy Organiza¬ 
tion) from 2000-03. He and his 
wife, Lee, have two children, 
Rachel and Seth, and a 14-month- 


Imre Horvath *6i, Emmy winner and former Go Minutes 
producer, has a production company in L.A., Rainbow 
Media, with his wife. 


about everybody else in the area. 
They evacuated to Tallahassee, 
Fla., until they could get back to 
the house on the Friday after the 
storm. Upon their return, they 
found two trees on the back cor¬ 
ner of the house and 13 more 
down on the property. They 
removed the trees from the roof, 
put on the usual blue tarps and 
headed back to Moline, Ill., to stay 
with family. A week later. Jack 
and his brother returned to Cov¬ 
ington to gut the two damaged 
rooms and try to line up repairs. 
Using a generator for power, they 
completed the work and headed 
back to Moline. 

Sue and Jack returned to Cov¬ 
ington when the power was 
restored on September 30. Phone 
service returned in the middle of 
October. With the gracious help of 


old grandchild, Sophie. Allen's 
daughter and her husband, Paul- 
Alexander, recently moved to 
111th Street, off Broadway, so he is 
a frequent campus visitor. Paul- 
Alexander is employed by 
Columbia's finance department. 

Edward Kaplan retired from 
law practice in 1998 but stayed on 
of counsel to supervise the annual 
updating of the Martindale-Hubbell 
Tennessee Law Digest for the firm 
and otherwise putter around a bit. 
He is active in family planning — 
he was past president of Memphis 
Planned Parenthood, has served 
on The Alan Guttmacher Insti¬ 
tute's board for six years and is a 
director of Pathfinder Internation¬ 
al. Edward writes when the spirit 
moves him and competes in ten¬ 
nis tournaments in the over-65 
division of the USTA's Southern 


Section. (In this last mentioned 
endeavor, he finds that the line 
calls get better as the opponents 
get older.) 

Edward's wife, Phyllis, teaches 
at the University of Memphis; 
their children also are educators. 
Alexander is head of the English 
department and tennis coach at 
the Lausanne Collegiate School in 
Memphis. Natalie lives in Lander, 
Wyo., and teaches at The Fort 
Washakie School, which is located 
on the Wind River Indian Reserva¬ 
tion inhabited mostly by the East¬ 
ern Shoshone and Northern Ara- 
paho tribes. Her husband, Toby, is 
a partner in an alternative energy 
resources company in Lander. 

Sharon and George Gehrman's 
son, David, and his wife, Ingrid, 
provided them with their first 
grandchild on February 16. Moth¬ 
er, father and son are doing well 
in Seattle. 
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John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


jf@bicyclevt.com 


Mea culpa! Mea culpa! I failed to 
allow time for you to respond to 
the question: Who has most 
recently become a father? In the 
January issue, I declared Barry 
Spinello as The Man. His daugh¬ 
ter, Nina, was born in February 
2000. Then I heard from Rich 
Rothenberg, who reminded me 
that he and his wife, Pat had then- 
youngest, Cyrus, on April 14, 
2000. But in mid-January, Artie 
Garfunkel stepped forward and 
wrote that he and his wife of 18 
years, Kim, had a son. Beau, on 
October 5,2005. Bravo, Artie and 
Kim! The sounds of silence in the 
Garfunkel home are now filled 
with Beau's sweet voice, hopeful¬ 
ly as lovely as his dad's. 

Artie's son, James (15), is very 
musical. Artie is starting his 12th 
solo album, and says he has "no 
present plans with Paul [Simon.]" 
Artie has completed 18 sections of 
a walk across Europe from Ireland 
to Istanbul. He is presently as far 
as Assisi in Umbria. The Gar¬ 
funkel family lives in Manhattan. 
Artie notes, "I am a constant read¬ 
er of fiction and non-, and still 
pray for peace." 

Meanwhile, Barry sent me a 
photograph of his 6-year-old, 
Nina, whom he says is "pretty 
good at soccer." She sure has a 
sweet smile, too! Barry is making 
a documentary about the life and 
times of physicist/philosopher/ 
neuroscientist Peter Putnam, who 
taught at Columbia in the 1960s. 
I've seen clips of Barry's 30 hours 
of interviewing, and he has a fas¬ 
cinating and moving story. I'm 
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Mike Hassan ’63, Entrepreneur in Kenya 


S ince retiring in 2002, 

Mike Hassan '63 has 
been traveling the world. 
Wanting to experience the 
local culture, he prefers to rent 
furnished apartments for a 
minimum of a month, but usu¬ 
ally opts for much longer. He 
has spent time in the Domini¬ 
can Republic, Mexico, Spain, 
Morocco, Brazil, Lebanon and 
Russia. His 2003 trip to Kenya, 
however, proved to be more 
than a vacation. 

While climbing Mount Kili¬ 
manjaro, Hassan was awed by 
the spectacular beauty of the 
Kenyan landscape. Getting to 
know the Kenyan peo¬ 
ple was even more 
inspiring. Hassan was 
struck by the nascent 
optimism of the 
Kenyans; despite suf¬ 
fering from a 40 per¬ 
cent unemployment 
rate, they were eager 
to believe in their new 
president, Mwai Kibaki, 
who promised to wipe 
out the corruption that 
had bankrupted the 
nation. Hassan was 
impressed by their 
determination to over¬ 
come obstacles put in 
front of them by their 
government. 

He wanted to "give 
Kenyans the type of 
economic opportunity 
that their government 


doesn't give them enough of, 
and pass along some of my skills 
to people who need those skills 
to prosper," he says. His idea 
was to start a company and 
train Kenyans to run it, eventual¬ 
ly allowing them to buy out the 
company once it was success¬ 
ful. in 2004, he founded Kenya 
Direct (www.kenyadirectco. 
com), an import/export compa¬ 
ny exporting fresh cut flowers 
and non-perishable handicrafts. 
It also serves as a consulting 
firm for investors and other 
local businesses. 

Starting a company in Kenya 
posed many challenges. Has¬ 


san had hoped that the new 
political environment would be 
more conducive for business. 
"The reality was quite differ¬ 
ent," he says. "Nothing can be 
done without bribing, not even 
the simplest of administrative 
tasks, and everything takes 
quite a bit longer than it would 
in the States. Although there 
are numerous opportunities in 
Africa, there lacks an adequate 
business infrastructure." 

Beyond the bureaucratic 
obstacles, last November, Has¬ 
san was hijacked in Nairobi 
and held at gunpoint by four 
young men for about an hour. 
"It was quite an expe¬ 
rience, [but] not one l 
wish to replicate," he 
says. After this per¬ 
ilous incident, Hassan 
decided to delegate 
more of Kenya Direct's 
business operations to 
his Kenyan partners, 
though he continues 
to manage the compa¬ 
ny, primarily from 
abroad. Hassan 
believes that Kenya's 
potential hinges on a 
large-scale reduction 
of corruption, but he is 
optimistic that there 
has been a move 
toward transparency 
and hopes it will lead 
to further derailing of 
the corrupt systems in 
place. 


Hassan's love of adventure 
was a major factor in his deci¬ 
sion to attend the College 
rather than Harvard or Penn. A 
Massachusetts native, he was 
seduced by the "big city lights" 
of New York. He came to 
Columbia on a football scholar¬ 
ship and was a member of the 
1961 Ivy League championship 
football team. An English major, 
Hassan enjoyed studying 
Shakespeare and considers his 
experience at Columbia to 
have been "beyond wonderful 
... the best time of my life." 

Since graduation, Hassan 
has had an active business 
career in the United States. He 
was formerly the owner/presi¬ 
dent of a Chrysler franchise, 
senior v.p. of a national trans¬ 
portation company, v.p. for a 
Playboy Video Entertainment 
division, consultant for start-up 
cable and satellite program¬ 
ming companies and owner/ 
president of a private cable 
company. 

This year, his adventure con¬ 
tinues with plans for a road trip 
through Central and South 
America with stops in Ecuador, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Venezuela 
and possibly Colombia. He 
hopes to set up an apartment 
in whichever country grabs his 
attention, then enroll in a local 
university to perfect his Span¬ 
ish and pursue a nutrition 
degree. 

Laurel Milbrodt '08 GS 



Mike Hassan '63 founded and runs Kenya 
Direct, an export business in Kenya for flowers 
and non-perishable handicrafts. He hopes to 
eventually sell the business to his Kenyan part¬ 
ners so they may worK toward recovery from 
the country's long-term economic downturn. 


sure he'd be interested in hearing 
from any of you who knew Put¬ 
nam. Barry may be reached at 
bspinello@bak.rr.com. He promis¬ 
es to keep us informed about the 
film's progress. 

On the sad side, Allen R. 
Miller passed away in April 2005 
after suffering his second major 
heart attack. He lived in Hawaii 
and pursued an ever-changing 
career in real estate sales and 
development. Allen's ex-wife, 
Sharman Miller, said, "Allen was 
always chasing rainbows." He cut 
a dashing figure whether hunting, 
fishing or dressed in black tie. He 
loved deep sea fishing, fly fishing, 
golf and hunting for pheasant and 
quail. 

Allen leaves a son, Andrew 
(38), two daughters, Stephanie 


(35) and Alexa (22) and a stepson, 
Aaron Brown (35). I have fond 
memories of Allen, who was my 
ZBT fraternity brother. Allen 
earned an M.B.A. from Columbia. 
Classmates may contact Sharman 
in California: 949-306-8282. 

Bob Koehler and his wife, 
Shan, moved to Rarity Bay in 
Vonore, Tenn. They expect to split 
their time between there and Sun 
Peaks B.C., Canada. Sounds about 
perfect. 

Sidney S. Letter, who served in 
the Army before entering Columbia 
and lived off-campus, writes that in 
1971 he abandoned fast-paced city 
life and headed for the New Hamp¬ 
shire hills. Sidney recently conclud¬ 
ed a satisfying career in administra¬ 
tive computing, beginning at the 
Institute of Higher Education at 


Teachers College in 1961 and end¬ 
ing in the Office of Admissions and 
Financial Aid at Dartmouth in 1997. 
Since then, he writes, "I've done 
some mountain hiking and have 
worked occasionally, as a volunteer 
and regular staffer (by turns assis¬ 
tant manager, cook's helper and 
handyman) at the Appalachian 
Mountain Club's Cold River Camp 
near Evans Notch, north of Frye- 
burg, Maine. In all of these activi¬ 
ties, I enjoy the constantly good- 
humored company of my wife. 
Laurel, who came into my life in 
1961." Sidney and Laurel live in 
Lebanon, N.H. 

Bob Meyers acknowledges that 
he hasn't written, because he, like 
many others, is put off by the self- 
important testimonials of some 
classmates. Neither Bob nor I 


think this is peculiar to the Class 
of '62; rather it seems endemic to 
alumni publications. Neverthe¬ 
less, Bob promises to write soon. 
Frankly, I bet most of our 65-year- 
old classmates find a combination 
of glowing and not glowing news 
most interesting. Please heed 
Bob's example and write. The 
realities of your life — not only 
the accomplishments — are what 
interest us and encourage our 
renewing friendships. 

Phil Lebovitz writes from 
Chicago that he is completing a 
paper on "Houses as Self Portraits: 
Notes about Architects Who 
Design Their Own Homes." It is 
scheduled to appear before this 
issue of CCT reaches you, but Phil 
writes, "If any classmates are archi¬ 
tects who have designed their own 
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homes and who would be comfort¬ 
able letting me present my idea to 
them so they would consider par¬ 
ticipating, I would be very excited. 

I started this project with extensive 
interviews of four architects and 
would like to expand it with more 
interviews." The article sounds fas¬ 
cinating and will appear in the 
Annual of Psychoanalysis. Phil may 
be reached at psl32@columbia.edu. 

John Garman does volunteer 
consulting work for the Center for 
International Private Enterprise. 

In December, he launched a CIPE 
office in Pakistan by helping "a 
new staff conduct diagnostic 
assessments of trade associations 
and chambers of commerce. Once 
the staff was familiar with the 
process, it moved ahead to evalu¬ 
ate the capabilities of numerous 
organizations it could partner 
with in the future." To see John at 
work in Pakistan, go to www. 
garman.net/pakistan. 

That's it for today. The March 
winds are a-blowin' but sugarin' 
season can't be far off. Please write. 



Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


In March, I went to the Columbia 
Crew Banquet. As we talked of 
memories of rowing on the beauti¬ 
ful Harlem, I became nostalgic for 
those wonderful spring days of 
our youth (and also those some¬ 
times bitter cold Saturday morn¬ 
ing practices in March, when our 
socks froze in the water at the bot¬ 
tom of the shells). You will be 
reading this in May, and I hope 
the weather is glorious and 
Columbia has won the IRA. 

Our class lunches continue to 
welcome a steady flow of class¬ 
mates. You should plan to join us 
at one of the upcoming dates: 

May 11, June 8, July 13 or Septem¬ 
ber 14. As always, join us in the 
Grill Room at the Columbia Club, 
15 W. 43rd St., at 12:30 p.m. 

Geoffrey Akst asked me to 
change my list of "Lost Class¬ 
mates" to "Missing Classmates." 
As he said, "... considering our 
age group." I'm glad he said "age 
group" because I'm feeling young 
and healthy, thank you very much! 

So, here again is the list of 
missing classmates that you have 
sent me: Christian (Chris) Rieger, 
Bill Sprague and Robert Vargas. 

I've removed Scott M. Blue 
because I received the following 
from Stephen Langfelder: "Your 
request for information on missing 
classmates prompted me to write. 

I have your 'job' with the South 
Side H.S. (Rockville Centre, N.Y.) 


Class of 1959, and in the years 
since our 40th reunion have locat¬ 
ed and compiled a directory of all 
323 names on my class list. In the 
course of my searches, I learned 
about AlumniFinder.com, a search 
engine owned by Lexis-Nexis; it 
was extremely helpful in finding a 
lot of the South Siders who had 
disappeared into Neverland. So 
after reading your note, I searched 
for Scott. 

"AlumniFinder.com reported 
that a Scott M. Blue, bom February 
15,1941, formerly residing in 
Chico, Calif., and with a last 
known address in San Francisco, 
died in 2001 at the age of 60. 
Unfortunately, I'm pretty sure that 
he's our classmate. The date of 
birth puts him in our age group, 
and our 1963 yearbook showed his 
address then as San Francisco." 

Stephen, thank you for this 
information. Sad to hear about 
Scott. If any of you have any fur¬ 
ther information or memories 
you'd like to share about Scott, 
please let me know. 

I know that there must be many 
more who have lost contact with 
Columbia. If you know how to 
contact any of these classmates, 
please let me know. Send me the 
names of any other missing 
friends, and we will try to find 
them. And if you send me a note, 
and you do not see it reflected in 
the next month's eNewsletter, 
please resend it. I have had several 
messages that you have sent either 
disappear en route or get misfiled 
on my end. Thanks again, Stephen; 
I will try AlumniFinder.com. 

Stephen also sent personal news: 
"Catching up on the 40-plus years 
since I was Tied' Langfelder, the 
Lions' football manager: I obtained 
an M.B.A. in accounting from the 
Business School and spent 13 years 
with Arthur Young & Co., then one 
of the 'Big 8' accounting firms. That 
was followed by a series of tax jobs 
in corporate America, and I retired 
in 2001. 

"I've been married since 1964 
to Ruth Jaffe, who hails from Pas¬ 
saic, N.J. We live in Wayne, N.J., 
and have two married daughters 
and six grandchildren. Our 
younger daughter lives in Israel 
with her husband and their four 
daughters. We try to visit them at 
least annually. 

"We do a fair amount of travel¬ 
ing, much of it through timeshare 
ownership, and hope to keep it up 
for many healthy years. On the 
calendar for May is a three-week 
visit to Spain. The New Jersey 
winters are something we'd like to 
get away from, but with two days 
a week dedicated to 'sandwich 
generation' responsibilities, that's 
not likely. I 'senior-sit' for my 92- 
year-old mother on her aide's day 


off, and the two of us watch the 
two grandchildren in Short Hills, 
N.J., when our older daughter, a 
genetic counselor at St. Vincent's 
Hospital in NYC, works from 
home. Both her children have 
bright red hair, a reminder that I 
also once did, but no more." 

Stephen, I hope that you can 
make it in to one of our lunches. 
Coming in from North Jersey 
shouldn't be too hard; perhaps 
you and Tom O'Connor can share 
a ride in. 

Geoffrey Akst writes, "I stayed 
in New York and in mathematics, 
finishing graduate work at NYU 
and Teachers College while teach¬ 
ing math at CUNY's Borough of 
Manhattan Community College. 
Serving in various academic and 
administrative capacities there, I 
retired a few months ago to my 
home in Murray Hill but am 
working on new editions of my 
college math textbooks. 

"Always a Francophile, I'm 
writing from a snowy Paris. Vive 
retirement! Best of luck and good 
health to all our classmates — for¬ 
ever young in our minds. I seem 
to have kept up only with those 
who also stayed in the city — a 
pity." Geoffrey, sounds like a 
wonderful place to write from. 

We are all certainly "young in our 
minds," but the last time I was 
happily writing (my unfinished 
novel) in Paris, in the snow, was 
in 1965. Seems like yesterday. 

Andy Lewin shares these 
memories: "I thought I would 


was a wild and gentle soul. He 
loved classical music as much as 
he loved Japanese culture, and he 
was overt about demonstrating 
both. He brought back a rice cook¬ 
er from a trip to Japan, and I often 
could find my way back to our 
room by following my nose. And, 
just as often, my ears, as music 
would be blasting. And it wasn't 
just the loudness he liked; he often 
would race over to the desk in my 
room (we had a two-room suite 
for two) and stop my reading to 
point out some sweet musical pas¬ 
sage that he found particularly 
beautiful. David was loud and 
intense and at the same time sen¬ 
sitive and vulnerable. I wasn't sur¬ 
prised when he chose psychology 
as his major. That was the deeper 
part of David speaking. 

"I lost touch with him a few 
years after graduation. I know he 
had a professorship at the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas at Austin, where he 
lived with his wife, Leslie, and a 
son, and that he had published 
several books on dream research, 
his area of expertise. How appro¬ 
priate that he would make a sci¬ 
ence of dreams. He also published 
a book about depression. Out of the 
Blue. I came upon this book while 
browsing in a bookshop in San 
Francisco and, of course, bought it 
immediately. If I were to say that I 
miss him, that would probably 
only be half true, since I don't 
know enough of who he became. 
When I think of him now, I miss 
his mischievous smile as he turned 


Ira Malter ’63 has relocated to Port Jefferson in Suffolk 
County as director of mammography at St. Charles Hospital. 


relate a story about one of our 
more illustrious classmates. This 
fits obviously the 'old reminis¬ 
cence' category. 

"It occurred in spring 1963.1 
was on the rugby team and as a 
club we were always looking for 
new players (experience not 
required). I approached Bob Kraft 
to recruit him. He said, 'I really 
can't risk getting hurt this semes¬ 
ter. I promised my folks I would 
really concentrate on my studies.' 
Two days later I saw him swathed 
from head to toe in white gauze 
bandages. He had walked through 
one of the glass panels of Ferris 
Booth Hall, sustaining multiple 
lacerations. 

"The moral of the story is: 
Walking on campus can be dan¬ 
gerous to your health ... more so 
then rugby!" 

David Norris writes, "I was sad 
to read in the September issue of 
David Cohen's death. I was his 
roommate in Livingston Hall our 
junior and senior years. David 


up the volume on his reel-to-reel 
tape player. But even more than 
that, I miss that awkward and 
exquisite time as we tried so hard 
to figure out who we were and 
what we were supposed to do with 
our lives. I'm glad I got to spend 
some of those years with David." 

Barry Austem writes, "Now for 
the story of my life after Colum¬ 
bia: I got an M.S. in biochemistry 
from NYU and then a Ph.D. in the 
same field from the University of 
Massachusetts in Amherst. In 

1968.1 married Susan Levin and 
she is stuck with me. We have a 
daughter, Heather, who is 31 and 
married, no grandkiddies. In late 

1969.1 came to Cincinnati to take a 
job with the U.S. Department of 
Interior. In 1970, that was reorga¬ 
nized as part of the fledgling EPA, 
where I remained until I retired in 
2004. NYC is a bit far for me to 
come to the monthly lunches, so 
I'm sorry I can't join you." 

Ira Malter writes, "After 40-plus 
years outside the metro area, I have 
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relocated to Port Jefferson in Suf¬ 
folk County as director of mam¬ 
mography at St. Charles Hospital. 
My wife, Cynthia, is planning to 
open an art gallery. I would love to 
reconnect with classmates." 

I've mentioned in past columns 
that the free Columbia E-Commu¬ 
nity (https:/ / alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom) is a great 
way to stay in touch with class¬ 
mates, but unfortunately, not 
enough of us are taking advan¬ 
tage of it. I hate to say it, but the 
younger the alumni class, the 
more seem to join. Let's take this 
as a challenge and prove our com¬ 
puter literacy by signing up today. 
I'll make a point of looking for 
you online and answering your 
notes. Hope to hear from you. 
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Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


Bob Marcus retired from ob/gyn 
and settled in Moab, Utah, "the 
land of red arches and Colorado 
River canyons," where he lives 
with his wife and grandson in a 
new home. He works on his web¬ 
site (www.joqtunes.com) and 
chairs the board of directors of a 
local charter school. 

Alan Liebman presented an 
educational lecture, "The Only 
Investment Plan You'll Ever 
Need," in Cleveland in March and 
was on to St. Louis this month. He 
has drawn capacity crowds in 
Chicago and Milwaukee and looks 
forward to meeting classmates in 
St. Louis. His web address is 
www.americansuperior.org. 

Martin Krieger is professor of 
planning at the University of South¬ 
ern California. His most recent 
book is Doing Mathematics: Conven¬ 
tion, Subject, Calculation, Analogy, 
and he now is photographically 
documenting industrial processes 
in L.A. His son, David, studies ani¬ 
mation. Martin "still lives off his 
Columbia general education." 

Allen Goldberg joined the 
Columbia Club in Chicago. He is 
working on The Communication 
in Health Care Project, which 
addresses health care disparities 
in the United States. His com¬ 
ments on the project can be 
requested from agoldbergl988@ 
kellogg.northwestem.edu. 

Phillip Lopate is editor of the 
Library of America's American 
Movie Critics: An Anthology From the 
Silents Until Now. In a four-page 
book review, the Atlantic Monthly 
notes Phil's "lengthy and deeply 
knowledgeable introduction" and 
concludes by declaring, "for most 
red-blooded American readers, few 
books published this season will 


prove more absorbing." 

Remember that on the second 
Thursday of every month class¬ 
mates meet for an informal lunch 
at the Columbia Club in Manhat¬ 
tan. Join us. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Henry S. Coleman '46 died on Jan¬ 
uary 31. Although Dean Coleman 
was not a member of our class, he 
bore a special relationship with us: 
We were the first class he admit¬ 
ted as the College's admissions 
director. (See March Obituaries.) 

Mike Cook shared a note writ¬ 
ten by his son, Alexander, who is 
in grade school: "Columbia is one 
of the best colleges in the world! I 
love it. My dad told me stories 
about when he was there. He told 
me about when he worked in the 
Catskill Mountains to get the 
money to pay back Columbia 
because he got a scholarship. I'm 
going to Columbia, are you?" We 
can assume, of course, that young 
Alexander wrote this piece after 
being given a dispassionate com¬ 
parative analysis of a representa¬ 
tive sampling of colleges by his 
unbiased dad. 

Niles Eldredge had an impas¬ 
sioned letter in the February 5 New 
York Times Book Review. As curator 
of the division of paleontology of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, Niles knows a thing or 
two about evolution. Responding 
to an essay contending that intelli¬ 
gent design proponents are 
inspired by resistance to "evolu¬ 
tionism," a blend of philosophical 
conclusions that have been drawn 
from the basic idea that life has 
evolved and that intelligent design 
partisans view as a secular reli¬ 
gion, Niles asserts that "nearly all 
of the rhetoric of creationists, 
including contemporary 'intelli¬ 
gent design' proponents, consists 
of ill-informed attacks on evolu¬ 
tionary biology itself, rather than 
on the inchoate philosophical ram¬ 
ifications of 'evolutionism.' 

Beyond the cardboard assertions of 
'irreducible complexity' in the sup¬ 
posed outboard motor-like appara¬ 
tus of bacterial flagella, and a few 
other one-liners in the current 
intelligent design canon, lie reams 
of tired old assertions of the sup¬ 
posed failings of evolutionists to 
explain natural phenomena. There 
is every reason for us evolutionary 
biologists to fight back, especially 
when the stakes are so high: a fur¬ 
ther dilution of integrity in science 
teaching in our nation's secondary 
schools. Science does not offer 
equal opportunity choices. Like it 


or not, apples fall, continents move 
around and species evolve, all 
according to natural law that is the 
subject matter of scientific investi¬ 
gation. Resistance to evolutionism 
may indeed supply the motive, 
but the fight is always over the 
veracity of the scientific evidence 
for evolution itself." 

Dan Carlinsky called my atten¬ 
tion to a significant decision by U.S. 
District Judge A. Howard Matz 
involving Google's popular image 
search service. Howard ruled that 
the image search feature, which dis¬ 
plays thumbnails of images found 
on other websites, may infringe on 
the copyrights of an adult entertain¬ 
ment company by displaying small 
versions of its images in search 
results. Howard acknowledged that 
Google's image search engine pro¬ 
vides "enormous public benefit," 
but because the adult entertainment 
company also sells downloadable 
thumbnail versions of its images, 
he held that Google would be 
unlikely to prevail in its position 
that its display of the thumbnail 
images constitutes "fair use" under 
copyright law. 

Subsequent commentators have 
written that Howard's decision 
may have implications for Google's 
program of scanning the entire text 
of books that are still under copy¬ 
right in selected university 
libraries. Google has claimed that 
when a word search is performed, 
its program will display only a few 
adjacent words preceding and fol¬ 
lowing the search term, and that 
this is protected by the "fair use" 
principle in copyright law that per¬ 
mits brief quotations from copy¬ 
righted works. The publishing 
industry, however, has challenged 
Google's right to copy entire copy¬ 
righted books for its book search 
program. This is an issue of 
tremendous importance in the 
evolving law of copyright in the 
digital age, and Howard's decision 
may play an important role in the 
evolution of that body of law. 

Archie Roberts is the only two- 
sport member of the inaugural 
class inducted into Columbia's 
new Athletics Hall of Fame. In 
football, Archie was named the 
first team quarterback in the Ivy 
League Silver Anniversary Team. 
He holds the Columbia record for 
completion percentage (games, 
season and career) and achieved 
career totals of 3,704 yards passing 
and 29 touchdown passes. Archie 
was drafted by the AFL and the 
NFL and played for the Miami 
Dolphins. In baseball, Archie was 
the first-team All American short¬ 
stop (1965), attained a .371 career 
batting average and was drafted 
by the St. Louis Cardinals. Some¬ 
how, he found time to become a 
nationally known cardiothoracic 


surgeon and a renowned profes¬ 
sor of cardiac surgery who trained 
dozens of young doctors in that 
field. Congratulations, Archie! 

Bob Yunich, a financial repre¬ 
sentative at New England Wealth 
Strategies of New England Finan¬ 
cial (the service mark for New Eng¬ 
land Life Insurance Co. and related 
companies) recently attained the 
designation of Certified in Long- 
Term Care. This prestigious indus¬ 
try credential identifies individuals 
who have received the information 
and training necessary to offer 
guidance to families on a range of 
issues, including home care, assist¬ 
ed living, nursing homes, social 
services, taxes, law and paying for 
those resources. I visited Bob's 
website, www.ryunichltc.com, and 
found much useful information. 
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Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartamento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de Janeiro 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


John Burrows and The Coca- 
banana Band are completing their 
new CD, Boats For Sale: The Coca- 
banana Band Live. "We are a seven- 
piece Carib rock/island rock band 
riding a wave of strong Latin 
rhythms. We do a split between 
cover and original music of about 
40/60. The business model was to 
create a band with the harmonies 
of CSNY/Poco/Eagles and sup¬ 
port the vocals on top of a Tropi¬ 
cal/ Carib rock/Latin beat," 
informs John. "I had been writing 
in that genre for years (OK, 
decades!), so this was a natural 
evolution for me. While all this 
wonderful musical stuff was hap¬ 
pening in the last year, I became a 
grandfather to my son Aaron's 
first child, Samantha Burrows; 
attended my daughter Amanda's 
graduation (cum laude from Dart¬ 
mouth); and my daughter Jessi¬ 
ca's physician's assistant gradua¬ 
tion (with honors) from Nova 
University. I am looking forward 
to the reunion in June." John's 
e-mail is pks4000@charter.net. 

Joe Steinberger writes, "I am 
alive and well and live in Rock¬ 
land, Maine. I practice law, and 
with my wife, Keiko, who is from 
Sendai, am soon to open Suzuki's, 
a sushi bar, at 419 Main St. All are 
welcome to stop by anytime. I'll 
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be in the back washing the dish¬ 
es," he predicts. Contact Joe at 
joe@interhuman.org. 

Responding some weeks ago to 
your correspondent's quest for 
news, David Stem says, "I live in 
Park Slope, Brooklyn, with my 
wife, Robin, a picture researcher, 
and our son Jonathan, a freshman 
at the Beacon School in Manhat¬ 
tan. I have reached the point of 
contemplating retirement after 
more than 30 years with the New 
York State Department of Correc¬ 
tional Services. [Your correspon¬ 
dent's prod to comment about 
the] nature of the universe for me 
pretty much boils down to how I 
am going to be able to pay for 
Jonathan's college at the same 
time as caring for an elderly par¬ 
ent, a consequence no doubt of 
my late start in having a family, as 
well as my career choice of public 
service over more remunerative 
avenues. 

"My memories of Columbia are 
mostly positive, both socially and 
academically, except for the 'time 
of troubles' in the late '60s, when I 
was disappointed by the Univer¬ 
sity's response to student actions 
over the war in Vietnam and 
other social issues. Some favorite 
teachers: John Meyer in sociology, 
Severyn Bialer in Soviet studies, 
and George Stade and Richard 
Kuhns in Humanities. In retro¬ 
spect, the College's setting in New 
York City was the most exciting 
aspect of my experience, but 
opportunities also are tempting 


Send Us Your 
Class Notes! 

CCT invites all alumni to 
submit Class Notes, either 
directly to class correspon¬ 
dents or to cct@columbia.edu. 
Please remember that our 
publication schedule has a 
significant lead time. As a 
result, notes sent to class 
correspondents or to the 
CCT office may not appear in 
the next issue. For example, 
news received by June 19 will 
be eligible for publication in 
the September 2006 CCT. 
Events such as weddings and 
births should be reported 
after the event occurs. 

For privacy reasons, Class 
Notes are accessible online 
via the alumni E-Community 
(https://alumni.col!ege. 
columbia.edu/ecom) only 
to registered members. 


distractions from the undergradu¬ 
ate curriculum ... I look forward 
to seeing old friends and acquain¬ 
tances at reunion." Contact David 
at davidstem@yahoo.com. 

Here is an excerpt of Publishers 
Weekly's review of Ira Katznel- 
son's new book. When Affirmative 
Action Was White: An Untold His¬ 
tory of Racial Inequality in Twenti¬ 
eth-Century America (see March 
Bookshelf): 

"Rather than seeing affirmative 
action developing out of the Civil 
Rights movement of the 1960s, 
Katznelson ( Desolation and 
Enlightenment) finds its origins in 
the New Deal policies of the 
1930s and 1940s. And instead of 
seeing it as a leg up for minori¬ 
ties, Katznelson argues that the 
prehistory of affirmative action 
was supported by Southern 
Democrats who were actually 
devoted to preserving a strict 
racial hierarchy, and that the 
resulting legislation was explicitly 
designed for the majority: its poli¬ 
cies made certain, he argues, that 
whites received the full benefit of 
rising prosperity while blacks 
were deliberately left out... 
Katznelson makes a strong case 
that the GI Bill, an ostensibly 
color-blind initiative, unfairly 
privileged white veterans by 
turning benefits administration 
over to local governments, there¬ 
by ensuring that Southern blacks 
would find it nearly impossible to 
participate. This intriguing study 
closes with suggestions for recti¬ 
fying racial inequality, but its 
strongest merit is its subtle recali¬ 
bration of a crucial piece of 
American history." 

Lastly, and very importantly, 
we heard from Mike Garrett 
about plans for the 40th reunion 
celebrations. Mike writes, "Our 
June 8-11 reunion starts with a 
Thursday evening class cocktail 
party at the Columbia Club fol¬ 
lowed by all-class Broadway 
shows; moves to a Friday tour of 
the greatly-expanded MoMA and 
the dramatic Rose Planetarium 
and a party at Mark Amster¬ 
dam's home; continues with Sat¬ 
urday's all-class convocation, a 
class luncheon with a faculty 
speaker, class drinks and gala 
dinner in Low Library and 
Starlight Reception on Low 
Steps; and ends with a Sunday 
morning guided tour of 'Harlem, 
40 Years Later.' Many classmates 
already are signed up and 
responding generously to 
requests for contributions to the 
class gift. The reunion committee 
and the Alumni Office also will 
contact classmates with detailed 
information. We hope to see all of 
you and your significant others 
on Momingside in June." 
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Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


Unfortunately, we have heard nary 
a word from classmates for this 
issue. Please write in and share 
your news! 
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Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


Greetings and salutations. I write 
this having just arrived home on 
March 1 from Cipriani 42nd Street, 
where the College had its annual 
John Jay Dinner. It is a great venue 
for this event. Dean of Alumni 
Affairs Derek Wittner '65 and his 
team put together a memorable 
event, and Dean Austin Quigley 
was grand in his opening remarks, 
as always. It was great to see so 
many of the College's "team:" 
Dean of Student Affairs Chris 
Colombo, Dean of Academic 
Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis and many 
others. I was fortunate to be there 
with my daughter, Hannah '06, 
and many other students, alumni 
and faculty. Bill McDavid and I 
chatted and had dessert together. I 
also enjoyed talking with Professor 
Michael Rosenthal about his new 
book about President Butler, 
Nicholas Miraculous: The Amazing 


Orleans — we hadn't seen each 
other since graduation. He looks 
great and reports that Tulane is 
reemerging as its former self. 

John Tait, reporting from sunny 
Idaho, says he saw a CSPAN 
show on Nicholas Miraculous and 
ordered the book. He expects to 
be in the city more, so I hope we 
get to see him. 

Ken Tomecki saw my friend 
Mark Lebwohl '74 in Mexico, so we 
know Ken is getting out of Cleve¬ 
land on occasion. Ken's son, Peter 
'98, is in the city, and Ken was in 
the city with his wife, Eileen, to see 
Sweeney Todd, eat well, "walk and 
shop" and enjoy the city. Ken is at 
the Cleveland Clinic — it's been 25 
years — and he is vice chair of the 
dermatology department. Bill 
Joseph, his wife, Sarah, and his 
family were seeing shows and wan¬ 
dering around the city. 

I sent out some notes regarding 
Dean Harry Coleman '46's memo¬ 
rial service [scheduled for May 5 
at St. Paul's Chapel] and received 
many thoughtful notes regarding 
the dean who admitted us to the 
College. Paul Gallagher had very 
fond memories of Harry, whom 
he called "Mr. Columbia." 

John Roy and I talk about 
many things of recent years; he 
enjoys teaching though I think he 
would like to be a sailor at some 
point. He and I had dinner at 
Ollie's on Broadway. 

Bill Henrich is leaving Balti¬ 


Bill Henrich '68, chair of medicine at the University of Mary¬ 
land, soon will be dean and v.p. for medical affairs at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas Health Science Center at San Antonio. 


Career of the Redoubtable Dr. 

Nicholas Murray Butler (see Book¬ 
shelf and Forum). It is an out¬ 
standing book, that is, the 100 
pages I have read to this point. But 
I am enjoying it immensely. 

In late February, Seth Wein¬ 
stein and Cathy Haala and I saw 
Columbia beat Brown in basket¬ 
ball after defeating Penn the previ¬ 
ous weekend and crushing Prince¬ 
ton with a winning shot at the end 
of the game. In addition to Buzz 
Zucker, who was at the Penn 
game and then off to Mexico for 
his annual family event, I saw at 
recent games Ira Goldberg and 
Paul de Bary and Vickie back 
from Guatemala and Bob Costa 
'67 and his daughter, Carolyn, 
back from the Winter Olympics. I 
also saw the charming, slim and 
trim Larry Borger, who was 
inducted into Columbia's Athletics 
Hall of Fame along with Buzz and 
the entire 1968 basketball team. 

I had dinner with George 
I Bernstein, who was in from New 


more, where he has been the chair 
of medicine at the University of 
Maryland, to become dean and 
v.p. for medical affairs at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas Health Science 
Center at San Antonio. Congratu¬ 
lations. It figures that he would 
return at some point to his native 
Texas. He will be in NYC again 
for his and his wife's regular visit 
to the Metropolitan Opera, where 
we hope to rendezvous sometime 
with dinner beforehand. 

I received in the mail a book of 
art and poems by Bob Chapla. 
Thanks, Bob — I enjoyed your 
work and the poems. The inscrip¬ 
tion in the back of the book: "Mid¬ 
west bom and raised. East Coast 
educated, and longtime Bay Area 
resident Robert has experienced 
and enjoyed many landscapes. His 
painting style is an amalgam of 
influences. California sun, at 
times, is only a veneer over forms 
and spaces acquired between two 
shores. Robert received a B.A. 
from Columbia College in New 
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York. He has had five solo shows, 
often featuring separate series of 
paintings that include his distinc¬ 
tive views of cows, hale bales, Mt. 
Diableo slope, Yosemite and free¬ 
way configurations. He exhibits 
and paints at Crockett's Nash 
Gallery, often accompanying his 
paintings and sculptures with his 
own and others' poetry." Bob, 
great to hear from you, and we 
look forward to an exhibit in NYC 
one of these days. 

Bruce Levin, a professor and 
my younger brother's teacher at 
Harvard College (a long time ago), 
writes, "I've been busy as chair of 
the department of biostatistics at 
the Mailman School of Public 
Health for the last six years, pub¬ 
lishing research in biostatistical 
methods, serving as senior statisti¬ 
cal consultant on several random¬ 
ized clinical trials and writing 
with Michael O. Finkelstein on 
statistics in the law. Two books 
published: Statistics for Lawyers, 
second edition, by Michael and 
me, and Statistical Methods for 
Rates and Proportions, third edition, 
by Joseph L. Fleiss ['59], Bruce 
Levin, and Myunghee Cho Paik, a 
Wiley best-seller. 

"But the most exciting news, 
which prompted my e-mail, is the 
birth of our first grandchild, 
Eleanor Collins Levin, to my son, 
Joel, and his wife, Tara. Joel teach¬ 
es at Fieldston High School and 
Tara is a lawyer with the Legal 
Aid Society. Grandpa Bruce and 
Nana Betty are very happy." Con¬ 
gratulations to you and Betty, and 
I am looking forward to seeing 
you in your new apartment on 
Claremont Avenue. 

I think the news of the grand¬ 
child is a fitting way to end our 
column. I hope that the class is 
enjoying these days as we the 
baby boomers move on to the 
next period, which should be full 
of rewarding and good times. 

Send me news, please. Call me if 
you are coming to the city. All the 
best. 
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Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis 
& Frankel 
1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


News of our classmates has been 
prominent of late in CCT. Apart 
from this column (and, surely, I 
would not minimize the impor¬ 
tance of a mention in this column), 
Judd Gregg was the subject of the 
July '05 cover story, Paul Auster 
was the subject of the March '06 
cover story (plus a mention in my 


column of that issue), Jerry Nadler 
is profiled in this issue and Jerry 
Avom was profiled in the March 
'05 issue. As reported as the lead 
story in the January '06 issue, in my 
March '06 column and in the photo 
spread in this issue, Jonathan 
Schiller received a 2006 John Jay 
Award for distinguished profes¬ 
sional achievement on March 1 at a 
dinner at Cipriani 42nd Street. 

The awards dinner was a great 
success, raising $1 million for the 
John Jay Scholars program; it was 
a most enjoyable evening. Each 
award winner was introduced by a 
current John Jay Scholar. These 
students are terrific representatives 
of the College, and the award win¬ 
ners, in their remarks, displayed 
their professional accomplish¬ 
ments and their deep ties to the 
College. In addition to his family, 
partners, friends and clients, 
Jonathan was cheered by Larry 
Berger (who, with his wife, Isabel, 
flew in from Panama to honor a 
seventh floor Carman Hall mate); 
John Van Dusen Lewis; Dick 
Menaker; Mike Rothfeld; Tom 
Gamevicus (a member of the new 
Columbia University Athletics 
Hall of Fame); and me. 

I learned from John Lewis at 
the dinner that he had retired 
after 22 years with US AID. John 
has a Ph.D. in anthropology from 
Yale and now is executive director 
of Climate Investment Network 
for Carbon Sequestration. As stat¬ 
ed on its website, "CINCS 
addresses two fundamental global 
issues: alleviating poverty 
through social enterprise support 
in developing countries and 
reducing greenhouse gases to 
address climate change. CINCS 
accomplishes its mission by link¬ 
ing developing-country commu¬ 
nity-based carbon sequestration 
projects land-use change to inter¬ 
national mainstream carbon mar¬ 
kets, to deliver social, environ¬ 
mental, and economic benefits to 
carbon buyers and sellers. [Its] 
principal objective is to deliver 
cost-effective greenhouse gas 
emission reductions, while pro¬ 
moting poverty alleviation and 
biodiversity conservation ... 
CINCS supports sustainable land 
use change projects at the com¬ 
munity level. A typical land use 
change project reduces GHG lev¬ 
els by reforesting degraded land¬ 
scapes in a community to 
sequester carbon, while potential¬ 
ly providing other benefits, such 
as improved soil nutrients and 
increasing biodiversity." 

Jerry Avom's work was at the 
center of a March 13 front page 
Wall Street Journal article. As previ¬ 
ously reported in CCT, Jerry is pro¬ 
fessor of medicine at Harvard 
Medical School, chief of the divi¬ 


sion of pharmacoepidemiology 
and pharmoeconomics at Brigham 
and Women's Hospital, and author 
of the terrific book. Powerful Medi¬ 
cines: The Benefits, Risks, and Costs of 
Prescription Drugs. The book's sub¬ 
title describes Jerry's field of study. 
Among other initiatives, Jerry 
(according to the Journal ) "has 
been a pioneer in what is called 
'academic detailing.' He says the 
goal is to use industry sales tech¬ 
niques — such as boiling down 
material to a few bullet points — 
to deliver a message based on evi¬ 
dence about what works best." 

The article describes how the 
Pennsylvania Department of 
Aging, "via a contractor, agreed to 
pay a foundation led by Dr. Avorn 
$3 million over three years to put 
an 'unsales' force in the field." The 
goal is to counter the work of drug 
company sales forces, which sim¬ 
ply try to get doctors to prescribe 
their newest and most profitable 
drugs, by informing doctors which 
drugs are most effective for a par¬ 
ticular condition (taking account of 
costs, benefits and risks of the 
alternatives available). Congratula¬ 
tions to Jerry for making his acade¬ 
mic work have practical impact in 
the everyday world of medicine. 

From Bill Bonvillian: "After 
working for a great senator (Joe 
Lieberman (D-Conn.) for the past 
17 years, I wanted to fit in one 
more career, so I'm changing jobs 
and will join MIT on January 30. 
Other news: son Rafe is a sopho¬ 
more at Yale, and son Marco is in 
eighth grade." 

Here is an excerpt from MIT's 
formal announcement: "William 
Boone Bonvillian, an attorney with 
experience in the legislative and 
executive branches of national gov¬ 
ernment, expertise in science and 
technology policy and knowledge 
of the university community, has 
been appointed director of MIT's 
Washington office and programs. 
MIT President Susan Hockfield 
described Bonvillian as 'widely 
respected on both sides of Capitol 
Hill and in the federal agencies. He 
has earned that respect through 
years of major contributions in the 
policy arena, including drafting 
many pieces of legislation and fer¬ 
rying them through the process.' 
Bonvillian's 'understanding and 
skill in matters of national science 
policy and higher education are 
extraordinary,' she said. MIT's 
Washington office ... works with 
Congress, R&D agencies and the 
executive branch to raise under¬ 
standing of the contributions of 
higher education and research to 
the national welfare." 

Stuart Scott reports: "After 
Columbia, the winds took me 
'hither and yon' through several 
career changes and many cities. I 


settled in Honolulu in 1987 on a 
job transfer with IBM. That makes 
Honolulu the place I have called 
home longest since growing up in 
New York. I have two boys, Sean 
(14) and Joshua (12). Sean already 
has started talking about going to 
Columbia. I'm married to Rose¬ 
mary Bak, a talented oil painter 
(www.rosemarybak.com) from 
Amherst, Mass. We met at a 
reunion event on Maui in 2000. 
The reunion was a periodic gath¬ 
ering of the members of an eclec¬ 
tic 'enlightenment school,' Arica 
Institute, to which we belong. My 
association with Arica is probably 
the single most defining feature of 
my life for the past 30 years.... 
Through my work with Arica, I 
understand the ancient Greek 
philosophers and the develop¬ 
ment of western thought and cul¬ 
ture far better than I was ever able 
to in college. Working within 
Arica has, for me, taken philoso¬ 
phy from the realm of theoretical, 
intellectual understanding to per¬ 
sonal knowledge and realization. 

"I teach college mathematics 
and statistics. I approach these 
subjects from a rather unusual, 
philosophical perspective that 
unifies them with all knowledge 
and conveys them as the study of 
patterns prevalent throughout 
reality. I am keeping my entrepre¬ 
neurial spirit alive by organizing 
a showing of professional artists 
as a fund-raising event for the 
Iolani School, a college preparato¬ 
ry school attended by my elder 
son. I call it my third full-time job. 
I keep telling my wife that I am 
looking forward to retirement one 
day. She chuckles, knowing how 
hard I find it to not be busy. I clar¬ 
ified the matter by saying that I 
didn't mean 'stop working,' only 
'stop having to work for money.' 

"Here is an invitation for any 
Columbia schoolmates, or those 
who graduated before or after me, 
to get in touch should travel plans 
take you to Honolulu. At the very 
least, I will provide pointers for 
getting off the beaten track, which 
can get pretty beaten here 
(stuart.scott@yahoo.com)." 

Dave Rosedahl writes: "I've 
begun teaching securities regula¬ 
tion at William Mitchell Law 
School in St. Paul, Warren Burg¬ 
er's alma mater. I'm learning that 
everything I thought I knew was 
wrong. Further, the answers to the 
same questions keep changing. 
Students keep asking for black 
and white answers." 

From Bob Peyster: "I practice 
neuroradiology at Stony Brook 
University Hospital. I have two 
kids in college and the third 
starts next year. What fun! I am 
broker now than when I was an 
undergraduate." 
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Bill Giusti has become a senior 
partner in the New York Office of 
Baker & Botts. As stated in the 
firm's announcement, Bill "is con¬ 
sistently recognized as one of New 
York's leading lawyers in project 
and bank finance and energy sec¬ 
tors. He has represented compa¬ 
nies, sponsors, lenders, underwrit¬ 
ers and credit enhancers. In 
addition to an extensive projects 
practice, Giusti has worked on a 
variety of financing transactions, 
including acquisitions, highly 
leveraged transactions and LBO 
and structure financings. Several 
of the projects on which Giusti has 
worked have been recognized as 
'Deal of the Year' by publications 
such as Public Finance, Project 
Finance International and Latin 
America Report. Giusti has written 
and lectured on various areas of 
finance and is included in the 
Guide to the World's Leading Project 
Finance Lawyers and Guide to the 
World's Leading Banking Lawyers." 
Bill and his wife, Ingrid, live in 
Riverside, Conn., with daughter 
Natasha (16) and son Alec (14). 

This CCT is the last during the 
current Columbia College Fund 
fiscal year. We are working hard to 
try to raise the our class' participa¬ 
tion rate and the amount of our 
class gift. I appeal especially to 
classmates who are not regular 
donors to help us out in the cur¬ 
rent drive. If just 25 of you each 
send in $25 by June 30, that would 
meaningfully help our participa¬ 
tion rate and thereby help the Col¬ 
lege's U.S. News & World Report 
ranking, which measures among 
its metrics alumni giving. Send 
gifts to Columbia College Fund, 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York NY 10115-0998 or online: 
https://wwwb.ais.columbia.edu/ 
udar/cc/GiftForm.jsp. 

Please e-mail me your news. I 
can tell from recent columns that 
there is news out there: classmates 
taking new jobs; others crossing 
over to retirement; our children's' 
accomplishments; and, for an 
increasing number, the arrival of 
grandchildren. Classmates tend to 
respond when I e-mail them, but 
I've largely exhausted our e-mail 
list. I need your help to fill this 
column. Let's find out who 
among us has the youngest child 
and who has the oldest grand¬ 
child — make your claim today. 
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Peter N. Stevens 
180 Riverside Dr., 
Apt. 9A 

New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


Top billing for this column goes to 
Jim McMillian, basketball player 
extraordinaire and my freshman 


year botany lab partner. After a 
long absence, Jim returned to 
campus as part of the kickoff cele¬ 
bration of the new Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Athletics Hall of Fame. Jim 
was one of 27 alums inducted. 
Congrats are in order and also 
thanks to Jim for bringing so 
much joy and fun to Columbia 
during our undergraduate days. 

The 1967-68 Ivy League Cham¬ 
pionship Basketball Team, which 
Jim anchored, was honored at half¬ 
time of the Princeton game that 
weekend. You may recall that the 
team included Heyward Dotson, 
Bruce Fogel and Paul Spooner. 

The Basketball Alumni Club also 
hosted a weekend for former var¬ 
sity players the next weekend and 
Paul, a history professor in China, 
attended. Not to be forgotten at 
this gathering was former WKCR 
play-by-play man and Lion sports 
junkie Jim Miller. Despite a disap¬ 
pointing season, Jim continues to 
believe that Joe Jones will succeed 
in turning the basketball program 
around and bring a winner back to 
Momingside Heights. I agree. 

Next season will reveal a lot, as all 
five sophomore starters will return 
as juniors. We should see signifi¬ 
cant improvement in the team's 
performance. 

Turning to our other favorite 
rebuilding effort — the football 
team — once again there are rea¬ 
sons to be hopeful. That hope 
resides in new head coach Norries 
Wilson and the staff he has put 
together. Former gridders Phil 
Russotti, Dennis Graham, Jim 
Wascura, Frank Furillo, Dick 
Alexander and Bemie Josefsberg 
attended the Gold Dinner honor¬ 
ing the graduating seniors and 
met the new coach. All report that 
Wilson was impressive and that 
he will bring discipline, player 
development and imagination to 
the program as well as quality 
players. Once again, our fingers 
are crossed. We'll find out soon 
enough as the season opener will 
quickly be upon us. 

'Til next time, take care and 
remember the College Fund. 
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Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


jes200@columbia.edu 


Dan Leighton: "I live in Berkeley, 
teach at Graduate Theological 


Union here (for 12 years), teach 
Zen Buddhist meditation at a 
group of sites in the SF Bay Area 
and travel to a meditation group I 
lead in Chicago. I finally complet¬ 
ed my Ph.D. dissertation this year 
at Graduate Theological Union. I 
expect that an adapted version of 
the dissertation. Visions of Awaken¬ 
ing Space and Time: The World-view 
ofDogen and the Lotus Sutra, will be 
my next book. Best wishes to any¬ 
one who might remember me." 

"I may be a '71C guy (though 
they didn't let me finish until 
1974), but in some ways I'm still 
acting like I'm 19. 

"I have two blogs, run an Inter¬ 
net radio show/podcast, write for 
two websites and have an account 
on MySpace.com, besides multi¬ 
ple ones on Gmail and Yahoo. My 
main 'No Holds Barred' blog is at 
http://nhbnews.blogspot.com. 
From there, everything else is 
linked. 

"I cover combat sports, with 
boxing first, and mixed martial 
arts, such as Ultimate Fighting 
Championship, and real 
wrestling. Yeah, our Columbia 
education sorely lacked instruc¬ 
tion in the sweet science [boxing]. 

"I am married with a grown 
daughter and am a grandpa. I 
usually don't start every sentence 
with 1/ but Jim asked me for 
something fast and I majored in 
history, not English. 

"I am done for now, but look 
forward to the class banquet and 
cheap beer party ... 

"I can be reached at nhbnews@ 
gmail.com. 

"I still am Eddie Goldman." 

Betcha thought that was still 
meditating Dan speaking. Gotta 
read those quotation marks 
carefully. 

Ron Rice: "Having received my 
Ph.D. from Stanford in 1982, and 
taught at University of Southern 
California and Rutgers, I recently 
moved to UC Santa Barbara. I was 
fortunate to be offered the Arthur 
N. Rupe Chair in the Social Effects 
of Mass Communication. I then 
became co-director of the Center 
for Film, Television and New 
Media (www.cftnm.ucsb.edu) and 
recently was elected president of 
the International Communication 
Association, beginning as confer¬ 
ence planner for our conference in 
June in Dresden. To make things as 
inconvenient for myself as possible, 
I will be heading off to Finland on 
a Fulbright award from March 
through July (sadly, I won't be able 
to attend our reunion). My wife, 
Claire Johnson, and I will visit 
Estonia; Amsterdam; St. Peters¬ 
burg, Russia; and Oslo and Trond¬ 
heim, Norway. Ron has edited or 
authored several media and com¬ 
munications books, including 
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Media Ownership: Research and Reg¬ 
ulation (2006) and The Internet and 
Health Care: Theory, Research and 
Practice (2006). 

Phil Milstein has been selected 
as Community Impact's Fourth 
Annual "Making A Difference" 
Service Award Recipient. The 
award was to be presented at a 
spring benefit auction on April 4 
at the Dahesh Museum in NYC. 

Richard Hsia, chairman and 
president of the Future Leader¬ 
ship Foundation, was to be the 
honoree at the Crystal Ball annual 
gala, for the benefit of the Dia¬ 
betes Research Institute, sched¬ 
uled to be held on April 8 at the 
Garden City Hotel. 

Vince Rigdon: "I [was], from 
February through the end of 
April, in Rome at a sabbatical pro¬ 
gram for Catholic priests at the 
North American College. After 28 
years of ordination, a welcome 
break — some time away, some 
study and some travel. I finally 
[got] a good and in-person look at 
a lot of the things I studied in 
'Dante's World' at Columbia 
under Professor Maristella Lorch. 

"Pope Benedict thoughtfully 
scheduled the next Consistory, 
where he creates the Cardinals, 
during my stay here, toward the 
end of March. I went to an 'Open 
Mike' held by the seminarians. It 
was considerably tamer than we 
had at Columbia, but of course I 
wasn't a seminarian then. I felt 
rather elderly when one of the 
faculty (the priest-psychologist, as 
it happened) played a guest per¬ 
formance of 'The Sounds of 
Silence.' It went over pretty well; 
golden oldies often do. 

"Can't wait to see you at 
reunion!" 

Reunion Weekend is Thursday- 
Sunday, June 8-11. In addition to 
events for all classes, these '71C- 
spedfic events are set: Thursday, 
June 8,6 p.m., Class of 1971 cocktail 
party, hosted by Bloomberg News 
at its new corporate headquarters, 
which occupies the full block from 
Lexington to 3rd Avenues between 
58th and 59th Streets. 

Friday, June 9,6:30 p.m.. Class of 
1971 cocktail party and dinner. 

Visit Greg Wyatt's studio in the 
Crypt at the Cathedral Church of 
St. John the Divine for cocktails fol¬ 
lowed by dinner in II Teatro at 
Casa Italiana. 

Saturday, June 10,12:30 p.m., 
Reunion Weekend clambake and 
barbecue (under a tent near 
Greg's Scholars' Lion sculpture on 
campus; this lunch is available 
even to classmates who do not 
register for any other part of the 
reunion); 4:30 p.m., join class¬ 
mates for special tours of the Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum of Art or the 
Museum of Modern Art (limit 50 
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Duncan Darrow 71: Helping Out the Next Guy 



Duncan Darrow '71, chairman of Fighting 
Chance, outside the organization's Sag Harbor, 
N.Y., office, with deputy director Janine veto 
(right) and Kerry Zampini Robinson (left), an 
oncological social worker and liaison with the 
organization's Medical Advisory Committee. 

PHOTO: RACHAEL SHAW 


I It may not be a long trip 
from wall street in down¬ 
town Manhattan to Sag Har¬ 
bor on Long Island, but for Dun¬ 
can Darrow 71, it has been 
one filled with change. With 
almost 30 years under his belt 
as a Wall Street bankruptcy 
lawyer for Sidley Austin, Darrow 
has taken on a second career 
with Fighting Chance, a Sag 
Harbor nonprofit that helps fam¬ 
ilies cope with cancer. 

This life change was inspired 
by Darrow's mother: In 2001, 
she was diagnosed with lung 
cancer that quickly spread to 
her bones. Having to deal with 
not only the emotional anxiety 
but also the stress of doctor 
appointments, drugs, chemo¬ 
therapy, radiation treatments 
and all the other aspects of 
being caregivers, Darrow and 
his brother, Peter 72, were 
frustrated that they did not 
have enough information about 
what their family was facing. 
During one hospital visit, Dar¬ 
row asked for a resource guide 
to help him. "They didn't have 
anything to give me except for 
the number of a taxi service," 
he recalls. 

So Darrow began a search 
for information and resources 
in Suffolk County. Following the 
death of his mother four 
months after her diagnosis, 
Darrow transformed his frus¬ 
tration into Fighting Chance. "I 
just didn't want anyone else to 
go through this," he says. 

With help from his brother, 
Darrow took the first steps to 


create an organization 
that would serve as an 
information and 
resource hub for can¬ 
cer patients and their 
loved ones. With the 
help of Jessica Berlin 
'05 SW, he surveyed 
the Internet to see if a 
company with the 
same objectives 
already existed. After 
determining there was 
no such company, Dar¬ 
row launched Fighting 
Chance. As he began 
working on the project, 
many of his Wall Street 
clients offered financial 
support. Darrow began 
the search for volun¬ 
teers, counselors, social 
workers and board 
members. Of the 16 
men and women who 
constitute the board, all have 
been affected by cancer in 
some way. 

In the beginning, Darrow's 
expectations were modest. "I 
just wanted to help the next 
guy," he says. The organization 
had its first major success in 
2003 with the release of Cop¬ 
ing With Cancer on the East 
End: A Practical Resource 
Guide. This wide-ranging tool 
provides resources in areas 
such as second opinions, hos¬ 
pitals and health centers, insur¬ 
ance, pharmacies, physical and 
spiritual support, home care 
and Internet resources. In 
2004, Fighting Chance began 
offering its free services from 


an office in Sag Harbor. 

Today, Fighting Chance gives 
out between 4,000-5,000 free 
resource guides a year, runs a 
support group at the local hos¬ 
pital and hosts an annual "Day 
of Hope," a conference where 
top area doctors give lectures 
on the latest medical advances. 
With assistance from Darrow's 
niece, Meredith '04, the organi¬ 
zation has developed a website 
(www.fightingchance.org) that 
reaches a wider range of peo¬ 
ple and offers a free download 
of its guide. 

Although a Wall Street 
lawyer founding a nonprofit 
cancer support organization 
seems like a big adjustment, 


change was nothing 
new to Darrow. 
Growing up in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Darrow 
made a big change 
coming to New York 
to attend the College. 
"It seemed so differ¬ 
ent, especially com¬ 
ing from the Mid¬ 
west," he says of the 
excitement of the 
city. An active stu¬ 
dent, Darrow was a 
member of the crew 
team, captain of the 
hockey team and an 
Alpha Delta Phi 
brother. He also 
helped to start 
"Dawn, a way of 
Night," a student-run 
substance abuse sup¬ 
port group on cam¬ 
pus, which has since 
ended, initially an American 
history major, Darrow's outlook 
changed when he took an elec¬ 
tive Russian literature class 
with Professor Robert Belknap. 
"It was an interesting class," he 
says. "It made me realize that 
Columbia is a vast resource of 
information. I just wanted to 
absorb as much knowledge as 
possible." 

Darrow credits his Columbia 
education with enabling him to 
think more conceptually about 
events in the world around him. 
"It made me less judgmental 
and more open minded," he 
explains. "Even today, I am more 
open to life's possibilities." 

Carmen Jo Ponce '08 


people each); 7 p.m., Class of 1971 
cocktails and dinner at the New- 
York Historical Society. 

I will cover the balance (or all) 
of the Saturday lunch cost of any 
classmates not registered for other 
events who for any reason believe 
that they should not pay the full 
cost of that lunch. If this applies 
to you, e-mail Taryn Deaton, 
assistant director of alumni 
affairs, at td2165@columbia.edu 
with a copy to me, so you can't 
say there's no such thing as a free 
lunch. Even if you were not plan¬ 
ning to attend reunion but will be 
in the New York area, come on in. 

The Thursday evening cocktail 
party at Bloomberg News is free, 


but you must register. One way to 
do this is online at http://reunion. 
college.columbia.edu. And, on Sat¬ 
urday, a group discussion of '68 
and how it affected us will be held 
at 1:30 pm, after lunch (no regis¬ 
tration needed). See you there. 



Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


pappell@aol.com 


It 7 s unusual for us to have no news 
to report, but here we are. I'm 
assuming that as we approached 
the deadline, everyone was work¬ 
ing on their taxes. But let's not go 


for two in a row, guys. Send those 
updates, anecdotes and musings, 
and we'll find room for them in 
our next column. 



Barry Etra 

1256 Edmund Park 
Dr. NE 

Atlanta, GA 30306 


betra@aeroplastics.com 


As Jerry and the boys noted, 
'What a long, strange trip it's 
been.' I couldn't agree more; nei¬ 
ther could Peter Niemiec, who 
writes in from the other Manhat¬ 
tan, the beach in Southern Califor¬ 
nia. He recently celebrated five 


years in his own law practice, 
focusing on putting together deals 
on contaminated properties, com¬ 
monly known as "brownfields," 
although Peter calls it "urban land 
recycling." He enjoys being on his 
own and is using the flexibility to 
dabble in politics. Peter's wife, 
Ann, is a professor at Southern 
Cal; his son is a freshman at UC 
Berkeley ("the Columbia of the 
West Coast") and his daughter is 
a high school freshman. 

Erik Bergman, seeing my new 
address, notes that "Georgia is a 
long way from Connecticut." Veri¬ 
ly, by the troth! Erik is taking a 
sabbatical from Waggoner 
Edstrom this summer and will do 
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some travel on his own, then go 
to England, France and Holland 
with his family. 

Joel Pfister is chair of the 
American Studies program at 
Wesleyan and this spring is pub¬ 
lishing his fourth book, Critique 
for What?: Cultural Studies, Ameri¬ 
can Studies, Left Studies. 

Harlan Rips is in Omaha, Neb., 
in the retail optical business; he 
has several locations in New York 
and gets to the city often. He has 
two girls, 19 and 16. Despite liv¬ 
ing only 60 miles from Peter Lef- 
ferts, he has never caught up with 
him; as he says, "This kind of 
camaraderie is what makes the 
Class of '73 special." 

John Russo is in-house counsel 
for Anthem BCBS, Wellpoint. His 
son is a freshman at Franklin & 
Marshall, after a storied career in 
ice hockey at Simsbury (Conn.) 
H.S. John would love to hear from 
any alumni in the Hartford area. 

Lyle Rexer went to Oxford as a 
Rhodes Scholar for a year after 
Columbia, then was an editor in 
commercial publishing and got 
his M.A. at Columbia before 
working as a special assistant to 
Vartan Gregorian at the New York 
Public Library. He next took a job 
with Jan Krukowski, a nonprofit 
marketing company with which 
he still works. He was promoted 
to v.p. before going freelance and 
continues to write books on art 
and photography, contributing to 
many publications. Lyle has been 
married to novelist Rachel Klein 
for 28 years, and has three kids, 
one in grad school at Penn, one an 
undergrad at Yale and one in high 
school. He lives in Brooklyn and 
"doesn't care who knows it." 
Despite all of this, he says his life 
is "just starting." More power to 
him! 

Sam Radin went to B.U. Law 
after graduation and practiced for 
eight years in NYC before found¬ 
ing National Madison Group, an 
insurance services firm, which he 
still runs. He and his wife, Pam, 
have lived in Scarsdale for 21 years 
and have two kids, one a senior at 
Georgetown and one a sophomore 
at Barnard. In his visits to campus, 
Sam has been most struck by the 
missing tennis court outside John 
Jay. His interest in 20th-century 
British literature in college led to 
his collecting the writings of Eve¬ 
lyn Waugh. He is on the advisory 
council of the rare book library of 
the University of Texas, which 
acquired Waugh's library. 

Jeremy Reifsnyder is manag¬ 
ing director with Bear Stearns 
Management; the management 
team has a portfolio of about 
(gulp) $28 billion. He and his 
wife, Ditte, live in New Canaan, 
Conn.; one daughter graduated 


from Yale and is taking courses at 
Columbia in order to apply to 
med school while the other will 
graduate from Duke this month. 
He was privileged to see fellow 
New Canaanite Henry "Harry" 
Coleman '46 from time to time in 
town, and attended his memorial 
service in February in their com¬ 
mon church. Jeremy signed off 
with, "He was loved and respect¬ 
ed by all, and he will be missed." 
(See March Obituaries.) 

Ain't it de troof — here's to 
you, Harry. 


Fred Bremer 
532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 
fbremer@pclient.ml.com 

"One of the larger ironies of Har¬ 
vard's free range education, 
where students may roam a 938- 
page course catalogue and pick 
whatever makes them happy, is 
... the only recourse to general 
education is to take impersonal, 
large surveys like History 10a 
(120 students) or English 10a (141 
students)." 


mention, he adds: "Spencer grad¬ 
uated in '04 and is working in 
NYC at a start-up film company. 
Meredith will be graduating this 
spring with 'future plans 
unknown.' Daughter Darcy is a 
frosh. If she were any happier 
about school (other than the hard 
classwork), we'd have to put her 
in a psycho ward for the terminal¬ 
ly ecstatic." He concludes, "Three 
different kids, very different expe¬ 
riences at CU, all with rave 
reviews. The place seems to keep 
getting better and better." 

There must be something in the 
water supply, because I received a 
third zealous e-mail. Steve De- 
Chemey wrote, "For years I have 
been trying to figure out a way to 
demonstrate loyalty to the College 
(OK, I send money, too) without a 
Columbia sticker in my back win¬ 
dow. I have thought about various 
abbreviations, but none uniquely 
identified us. This one hits it, I 
think. Anyone from the College 
will recognize it in an instant and 
everyone else will be left to won¬ 
der." He attached a photo of his 
North Carolina license plate that 
reads "116 BWAY." 



Harvard professor Jim Russell ’74 is on a one-man cru¬ 
sade to bring the Great Books to the banks of the Charles. 


If you think this is from a 
Columbia College recruiting flyer, 
you're wrong. It was taken from 
an article in the Harvard Crimson 
(the school newspaper) that was 
forwarded to me by Tom Fergu¬ 
son in San Francisco. The reason 
he forwarded it was not to bash 
Harvard but because the article 
featured our class salutatorian. 
Harvard professor Jim Russell, 
and his one-man crusade to bring 
the Great Books to the banks of 
the Charles. 

Jim's two-semester survey of 
Literary Humanities sounds 
vaguely familiar, as it covers the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, Virgil and 
the Bible. However, as an Armenian 
scholar, he has added the Bhagavad 
Gita, the Lotus Sutra and a number 
of sources on Zoroastrianism. (The 
course is especially demanding 
because it is hard to get Cliff's 
Notes on those added texts!) If you 
want to read more, check out 
http://thecrimson.com/article. 
aspx?ref=510897. 

Another "Columbia PR" e-mail 
hit my mailbox, this one from 
Steve Kaplan in Connecticut. You 
may recall that Gerry Krovatin 
noted that all three of Steve's kids 
were admitted to the College. 
Now Steve writes in with more 
info on his prodigy. After thank¬ 
ing Gerry ("He'll always be Ernie 
from 9 Carman to me") for the 


Steve is president of the Global 
Clinical Research Organization for 
Quintiles Transnational (the 
largest manager of clinical 
research in the world). He heads 
three divisions that include about 
7,500 employees. Steve adds: "My 
kids are spread all over the place 
in college and jobs. I still have two 
kids and a wife in Delaware 
where I spend weekends. They are 
slowly migrating south to me." 

Not far away, we find Vic For- 
tuno, who continues as general 
counsel of the Legal Services 
Corp. in D.C. As important as this 
is, it is far more impressive that 
his latest checks to George Mason 
University are paying for the col¬ 
lege tuition of his fifth child. As 
Vic puts it, "It's just me, my wife, 
Vicki, and our four dogs now." 

On the other side of the coun¬ 
try we belatedly learned that 
Jonathan Tsao's San Francisco 
company, Tsao Design, expanded 
via a Miami office a few years 
back. Jonathan tells us that both 
offices are busy serving corporate 
and retail clients and that his 
Florida office plans to start devel¬ 
oping "spec homes for our 
account." At home, Jonathan 
struggles to keep up with his 
daughters, ages 9 and 11. He 
writes, "A year ago, I started 
working out every morning to get 
back into shape. All I can say is 


it's not getting any easier as we 
get older." 

With all of the controversy 
about The Da Vinci Code, one class¬ 
mate is making a career change 
that thrusts him into the middle of 
the storm. Having lived in Paris 
since 1980, Scott Stover has decid¬ 
ed to leave investment banking 
and consulting to become execu¬ 
tive director of the George Pompi¬ 
dou Art & Culture Foundation. 
While he doesn't need to provide 
the definitive answer to who was 
in The Last Supper painting, he is 
charged with resurrecting the dor¬ 
mant American Friends organiza¬ 
tion for the Centre Pompidou. His 
first task is to reactivate an Ameri¬ 
can support group for the muse¬ 
um, putting together a new board 
of directors across the United 
States and a yearly program of 
activities related to the Pompi¬ 
dou's permanent collection and 
special exhibition program. Scott 
will split his time between L.A. 
(home of the foundation), Paris 
and his country home in Provence. 
I bet he can't wait for the Tom 
Hanks movie to come out. 

There you have it. A classmate 
challenged by Plato and Virgil at 
one end of the column and one 
challenged by Da Vinci at the 
other. In between, it is the Ozzie 
and Harriet lives that represent 
most of us. Whether you are at 
one extreme or in the middle, 
drop me a line to share where 
your life adventure has led. 



Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073 


rcnl 6@columbia.edu 


Classmates and friends joined the 
Class of 1976 for a wine tasting in 
early March (see photo). Attending 
were Neil Selinger and his daugh¬ 
ter, Hannah '02 (who served as a 
guest sommelier), Steve Jacobs 
(who supplied the wine — thank 
you, Steve!), Ira Malin, Bob Katz, 
Bob Schneider and his wife, Regi¬ 
na Mullahy '75 Barnard, Michael 
Wolff, Lou Dalaveris and Floyd 
Warren. Watch for other class 
events (some in other cities) in 
coming months. 

Other news about classmates: 
Barry Concool commutes 
between Florida and Princeton. 
Barry practices laser vision correc¬ 
tion in Ft. Lauderdale and lives in 
South Beach while his kids are 
finishing at Princeton Day School. 
His daughter, Micaela, is a senior 
at Cornell. Nancy '77 Barnard 
teaches middle school Latin at 
The Pennington School. Barry and 
Nancy had a great time at the 
30th visiting with many friends. 
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Barry and I chat from time to 
time, often while I'm in an air¬ 
port. We both send our best to all 
classmate frequent flyers. 

Ira Malin recently was on a 
flight from Chicago to New York 
and picked up American Way mag¬ 
azine. I haven't seen it, but the 
cover refers to Jeff Kessler as "the 
Michael Jordan of sports law." Ira 
says, "Let's hear it for Jeff!" 

Joseph Polizzotto is managing 
director and general counsel of 
Lehman Brothers, a national and 
global leader in corporate and 
municipal finance. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission appointed Walter 
Ricciardi as deputy director of its 
division of enforcement. Walter 
joined the commission's staff in 
April 2005 when he was appointed 
district administrator of its Boston 
District Office. Walter spends most 
of his time in D.C. while trying to 
run the Boston office until a 
replacement is appointed; his kids 
are fine and busy. 

Peter J. Scotto recently was fea¬ 
tured in the academics section of 
the Mount Holyoke College 
(MHC) website. Peter is associate 
professor of Russian with a spe¬ 
cialization in Russian literature. 

He has conducted research in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, with the sup¬ 
port of a MHC grant. Ochen 
horoshow, Peter! 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 


ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

EVENTS Sabrena Gant 
scg2i03@columbia.edu 
212-870-2769 

DEVELOPMENT Arik Thormahlen 
at2243@columbia.edu 
212-870-2249 



Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing and 
Rhetoric 
Serra Mall 450 


Building 460, Room 223C 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Sarah Baker (daughter of Dan 
Baker), Sofia Merkin (daughter of 
Ezra Merkin) and Michael 
Paranac (son of Joseph Paranac) 
are among the children of '76ers 
in the newly admitted class of 
2010. Oh, we own New York ... 

Don't miss the previous (March) 
CCT 's feature story on Bill Con¬ 
don, a film director whose credits 
include Kinsey, Gods and Monsters 
and the forthcoming Dreamgirls. 

This is my last chance to remind 
you of Reunion Weekend, June 
8-11.1 had a great time at my first 
and only reunion (so far) in 2001 
and I plan to attend this one, as 
well. Details for our class: Stephen 



About 25 alumni from the Classes of 1975 and 1976 gathered for 
a post-reunion/pre-reunion wine tasting on February 9 at 7 Times 
Square. Hosted by Stephen Davis '76 with wine provided by 
Stephen Jacobs '75, attendees included (from left) Regina Mul- 
lahy and her husband, Robert Schneider '75, Neil Selinger '75 
and his daughter, Hannah Selinger '02, and Jacobs. 
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Davis will host a cocktail party in 
Times Square on Thursday before a 
night of theater; on Friday evening 
there's a Class of '76 reception in 
Low Library; on Saturday, '76ers 
have a limchtime clam bake and 
barbecue on South Lawn, evening 
cocktails in the Hamilton Hall 
lobby, dinner under a tent on the 
Van Am Quad and the Starlight 
Reception on Low Plaza. 

All this is in addition to general 
reunion events including museum 
visits, "back to school" lectures 
and discussions, a wine tasting, a 
dance, an all-day "Camp Colum¬ 
bia" on Saturday for the kids, and 
of course a chance to catch up 
with folks you haven't seen for 
years. Hope to see you there. 


do not anticipate switching my 
allegiance to the Cubs or the 
world champion White Sox any 
time soon." 

I recently joined many others 
in the class by turning 50. My 
first reaction — the standard one 
— is, "If s just a number, and the 
last thing I want to do is get (a) 
all worked up or (b) sentimental 
over a digit." 

On reflection, though, I can't 
help thinking that this could 
either be the start of my best peri¬ 
od, when I become whoever I was 
really meant to be, or else the 
beginning of a long downhill 
coast. And that it depends on me 
which one it is. 


| David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 

I DeKalb, IL 60115 


Matthew Nemerson 
35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 
mnemerson@snet.net 


dgorman@niu.edu 

Greetings to all from Dom Petito. 
Dom is well into his second 
career, as an investment banker, 
begun in 1993 after 14 years prac¬ 
ticing corporate and securities law 
in New York City. Today, he and 
his wife and kids Janine (17) and 
Robert (14) live in Westchester, in 
Chappaqua (yes, that Chappaqua, 
though whether Dom sees much 
of Bill and Hillary, he doesn't 
say). Dom recently was named co¬ 
head of investment and corporate 
banking for Harris Nesbitt, the 
American banking arm of the 
Bank of Montreal, and commutes 
half of each week to Chicago, 
where Harris Bank has its head¬ 
quarters. When home he has 
begun the college-tour bit with 
Janine, a junior at Horace Greeley 
H.S. "Notwithstanding my Chica¬ 
go commute, I remain a huge Yan¬ 
kees fan," Dom assures us, "and 


Our theme this year is turning 50. 
You were asked to share your 
upbeat, life affirming, heart-warm¬ 
ing stories of triumph and general 
satisfaction. Of course, when that 
produced no copy, we opened it 
up to the usual introspective ambi¬ 
guity that our class always has 
been known for producing. 

We lead off with Chuck Genes- 
law. "Let me have a stab at this: I 
just turned ... 50. A little hard to 
say, isn't it? I note President Clin¬ 
ton's comments when he turned 
50. As always, he had a great line: 
"If s a little hard to face the fact 
that I have more yesterdays than I 
do tomorrows." I also think of my 
eldest, Andy, who graduates from 
Brown this year and is now the 
age I was when I left our 'hal¬ 
lowed halls.' I look at him with 
pride and respect, but a bit of 
melancholy because I recall how I 
felt my last semester at Columbia. 


I clearly remember looking at the 
place as I walked from class to 
class that semester and thinking 
how hard it would be to leave, 
and how much I loved spending 
four years there, how important 
those friendships were and how 
much a Columbia degree meant 
to me. Even then, I knew that feel¬ 
ing would only grow in my mind 
and heart as the years passed. 

"And, as I turn 50, thaf s exactly 
how that turned out for me. And I 
know Andy is feeling that now 
about his education, his friendships 
and his experiences. Ifs a bitter¬ 
sweet thing; to know how much 
he's loved it and how much joy it 
brings him and always will. But, as 
my wonderful time at Columbia 
did, so too is his experience about 
to pass into memory, and I know 
that will be a little hard for him. 

"Anyway, Happy Birthday, all. 
Keep on keepin' on." 

Douglas L. Breitbart says, "I 
was sitting at my desk, minding 
my own business when my wife 
handed me an envelope and 
walked away snickering. I couldn't 
for the life of me figure out why I 
would be receiving mail addressed 
to me from AARP. Did it have to 
do with my mother, or perhaps my 
father, who passed away in 2000? I 
opened it and experienced one of 
those moments that could only be 
described as shock and awe. As of 
February 24,1 am an official card- 
carrying member of AARP. 

"Over my shoulder I heard my 
wife muttering something about 
'old man' under her breath; then 
my daughter came downstairs to 
inquire whether I was officially a 
senior citizen now. What a rude 
awakening for a soon-to-be 50- 
year-old with the mindset and 
mental acuity of an adolescent. 
Guess its time to grow up ... We're 
not in Kansas anymore, Toto." 

Chuck Callan waxes almost 
poetically, "Fifty ago years, on my 
birthday, my dear mother threw 
back her head and cried out in 
gladness. Fifty years later, I threw 
back my head and, well, cried. 

"Of course, I don't feel old, no, 
it's not that. It's just that 50 is 
such a large number. I turned 50 
the day before my 49th birthday. 
At least, that's when the reality of 
a slippery slope hit me, and I 
knew there was no way of going 
back. And so, for a year and a 
day, I was in a terrible way. I 
spent those 366 days going 
through most of the normal stages 
one goes through when deep 
tribulation strikes — denial, anger 
and then depression. 

"Fortunately, I circumvented 
the other more interesting, more 
expensive and less printable dal¬ 
liances, as 10 years earlier, I made 
my second trip to the plate, and 
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my macho Trooper sprouted a 
young, but legal, blonde in the 
passenger seat. I guess that was 
the beginning of my preparation 
for turning 48 years and 364 days 
old. The Trooper transmogrified 
into a minivan. One by one, four 
new passengers sprouted into 
their child seats in the back two 
rows, and held onto their sippy 
cups for one heck of a ride, top 
speed about 30 mph. 

"Seeking desperately to move 
quickly through the other obliga¬ 
tory stages of the 50-predicament, 
namely resignation and accep¬ 
tance, I engaged in a number of 
activities but felt like I was plant¬ 
ed in cement. I tried teaching the 
4-year-old to count by 10s. With 
my hands up, palms facing out¬ 
ward, I stretched my fingers and 
said, "10...20 ...30...40...50." 

It didn't help, I was out of breath 
and had to go to the bathroom. 
After a number of other fruitless 
endeavors, including more men- 
acing-than-ever looks at 20-some- 
things who called me 'Sir' and 
'Mr./ I hit upon a solution: projec¬ 
tion in the rear-view mirror. 

"It was not the stories of ath¬ 
letes preparing the night before a 
big game that inspired me. It was 
my two uncles. Class of '52, whose 
company I enjoyed at Homecom¬ 
ing. When I told them that 50 was 
around the corner for me, they 
smiled and said, 'That's so young!' 

"On my 50th birthday, my wife 
reminded me to heed the wisdom 
of my uncles, and after draining a 
bottle of champagne, I had an 
epiphany — one can come 
halfway to grips with 50 by think¬ 
ing how young that is to an 80- 
year-old, and the other half way 
by looking back from 80. So, I'm 
good with this; I'm 50 going on 
80. The right-headedness of this 
method was confirmed recently 
by a 60-year-old who said, "Fifty 
was hard, but 60 is nothing." 

Dr. Alec Bodkin shared a great 
set of images: "I reached 50 years 
in February and am surprised at 
how it feels. I would have 
thought we'd be getting old by 
now. But it doesn't seem to have 
happened yet, except maybe a bit 
to the body. I celebrated by 
attending the Shostakovich gala at 
Jordan Hall in Boston (in celebra¬ 
tion of his 100th birthday) with 
my brother-in-law, David Klings- 
berg '82, and Ben Miller '79, my 
long-ago boss at WKCR (he was 
classical music director and I was 
his loyal associate director). Then 
my wife, Dinah (nee Klingsberg) 
and I headed north to our favorite 
New Hampshire inn and spent a 
weekend cross-country skiing and 
snowshoeing with Ben and his 
wife. Sue Regan (Barnard). So I 
crossed the half century divide in 


the company of Columbians. 

"I am chief of the Clinical 
Psychopharmacology Research 
Program at McLean Hospital in 
Belmont, Mass." 

Weddings can make you young 
again, and two classmates share 
their happy news. Joel M. Rosen 
first: "I am a partner at a small 
boutique firm here in Westfield, 
N.J., about 20 or so attorneys. We 
do solely environmental and real 
estate work (I still do real estate 
stuff). I enjoy it a lot, especially the 
fact that I live about a mile from 
the office. 

"My kids are Mariel (18) and 
William (14). Mariel will be attend¬ 
ing Hood College, a small liberal 
arts school in Frederick, Md., in the 
fall. She is politically active (some¬ 
what to the left of left) and works 
for a candidate who is running for 
Congress in November. William is 
my typical sullen 14-year-old, 
spending much of his time skate¬ 
boarding, listening to hip-hop and 
doing local TV productions. 

"On February 3, Lesley Cecchi 
and I were married. My stepson, 
Marco, and I have been having 
great fun. Lesley graduated from 
Bard and the NYU Film School. 
She is a freelance photographer 
and occasionally produces a 
short film, one of which earned 
acclaim at the New York Film 
Festival. Check out www. 
cecchiphotography.com." 

Stu Kricun, a column regular, 
has great news: "Sorry I missed 
you for the 25th reunion. It would 
have been nice to see all the famil¬ 
iar faces. In the last year, I have 
had a lot of changes. I finally got 
married (my rabbi can no longer 
call me 'Stuart the Single') and 
my wife gave birth to our first 
child, Arianna Danielle. Now I 
finally appreciate what I've been 
missing; fatherhood is fantastic! 

"Another major change is that, 
after 12 years at Playboy Enter¬ 
tainment Group, I've moved to 
Disney ABC Cable Networks 
Group — from the Rabbit Hutch 
to the Mouse House. It's a lot eas¬ 
ier to explain to my daughter that 
I work for Mickey Mouse." 

A great start of our "we strong 
men of 50" year, so keep your 
insights and angst coming. By the 
time you read this, your humble 
and gray scribe will have crossed 
over, as well. Foregoing the 100- 
person roast and rock 'n' roll 
shindig (that's what they called 
them back then, right?) my wife 
threw for my 40th, we settled in 
for a calm week on the big island 
of Hawaii just for the family. I 
savored every second of those 
extra five hours the time change 
gave me the night of the 11th. All 
kidding aside, when I think back 
to that skinny, full head of curly 


hair, insecure kid wandering up 
and down 116th Street for four 
years looking for love, respect and 
a little bit of knowledge, when I 
look in the mirror, I have to say, 
this is going to take a while to get 
used to. 



Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., 

Ste 303 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Writing from his home in Lahore, 
Pakistan, Shaukat Ellahi Shaikh 
shares that he owns a textile man¬ 
ufacturing business with interests 
in power generation and trading 
activities. The businesses are run 
under the name of NAGINA 
GROUP (www.nagina.com). "We 
have many customers in the USA 
and therefore visit New York, and 
would love to hear from class¬ 
mates," Shaukat says. 

Shaukat's son, Raza '07, enjoys 
New York as much as his father 
did. Daughter Naveen has applied 
and anxiously waits to become the 
fifth member of the family to 
attend Columbia. Shaukat and his 
wife, Mona, find Lahore a won¬ 
derful place to live and urge you 
to visit: shaukat@nagina.com. 

For the last 11 years, John Viti 
has been assistant U.S. attorney in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Before that. 


with carbon credits) company on 
AIM, a division of the London 
Stock Exchange. He lives on the 
Upper West Side with his wife, 
daughter (7) and son (4). 

Raymond L. Woodcock is 
working on a Ph.D. in leisure 
behavior at Indiana University. 

Thomas Pontos writes, "I have 
taken full advantage of my A.B. 
(B.A.) degree in philosophy. 
Through the years, I have devel¬ 
oped a career as an 'engineer,' 
writing software for all kinds of 
devices including printers, eleva¬ 
tors, disc drives, blood analyzers 
and industrial centrifuges, and 
also for hospital billing systems, 
medical studies databases, and 
even some network programming. 
My gratitude goes out to Eliot 
Solomon '74 and Barbara '75 
Barnard, who hired me on the 
strength of my having played sax¬ 
ophone in the Columbia Marching 
Band; I shared Hebrew class with 
them. Once I got a job by having 
beaten the v.p. of engineering in a 
bridge tournament at the local 
Jewish Community Center. 

Thanks to my good friends from 
Columbia and Barnard who have 
stood by me all these years. They 
know who they are." 

Tom's family includes his wife, 
Aviva, and daughter, Rivka Leah 
(12), who has not (yet) applied to 
Columbia. They live in Rockland 
County, N.Y. 


Richard B. Perl ’79 fulfilled a long-held dream by opening 
what he believes is NYC’s finest chocolate store, Chocolat 
Michel Cluizel, at ABC Carpet & Home. 


he was a special agent for the FBI 
for five years, and prior to that, an 
assistant district attorney in the 
Bronx for seven years. 

John writes, "I am on detail in 
Baghdad, where I am a member 
of the Deptartment of Justice's 
Regime Crimes Liaison Office. I 
am part of a team that is assisting 
the Iraquis in trying Saddam Hus¬ 
sein and former members of his 
regime for war crimes. Hello to all 
my classmates ... I assure them 
that there are living conditions 
worse than Carman Hall." 

In November 2005, Richard B. 
Perl fulfilled a long-held dream by 
opening what he believes is NYC's 
finest chocolate store, Chocolat 
Michel Cluizel, at ABC Carpet & 
Home (19th and Broadway). 
Importing his favorite chocolate 
from France, Richard says the store 
is New York's only fine chocolate 
store with a liquor license 
(www.chocolatmichelcluizel.com). 
In February, Richard completed the 
public financing of a U.S.-based 
clean energy (wind/hydroenergy 


Dr. Larry Sandberg has a pri¬ 
vate practice as a psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst. He also teaches at 
the Columbia Psychoanalytic 
Center and New York Weill Cor¬ 
nell Medical Center. Larry is hap¬ 
pily married to Anne Griffin; they 
live in NYC with their daughter, 
Sophie (9). 

Orthopedic surgeon Dr. Robert 
Riederman specializes in sports 
medicine and enjoys being part of 
a 16-doctor orthopedic group in a 
Baltimore suburb. His wife, 
Helene, a C.P.A. and tax attorney, 
works at Deloitte and Touche. The 
Ridermans have two children in 
high school, Stephanie in the 12th 
grade and Josh in 9th grade. 
Stephanie is interested in journal¬ 
ism and politics and is excited, as 
she was accepted early decision at 
the College. She deferred the 
acceptance and will spend a year 
in Israel. 

Matthew Peckham is an archi¬ 
tect with Rogers Marvel Archi¬ 
tects. He lives in NYC with his 
wife of 18 years, Carolyn (Hunter 
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'96) and their 8-year-old daughter, 
Emily. Matthew writes, "Although 
I remain involved with wrestling 
through the NY Athletic Club, I do 
not get on the mats like I used to. 

"I always wanted to be an archi¬ 
tect, and after 14 years in the con¬ 
struction industry [after gradua¬ 
tion], I earned a master's degree at 
NJIT, where I have been an adjunct 
professor of architecture in the 
undergraduate and graduate pro¬ 
grams. When not working or 
teaching, I have a small practice, 
on the side, that I find most enjoy¬ 
able. Busy, but when you are doing 
something you love, it doesn't 
seem like work. 

"It's been almost two years 
since our 25th reunion, but I have 
vivid memories of the great times 
I had seeing [old friends] and 
meeting new ones! Kudos to 
Brooks Klimley, Peter Lasusa, 
Parker Bagley and the rest of 
those who did a splendid job 
organizing Reunion Weekend. 
Hopefully, we can have a 30th and 
35th that match it. If the organiz¬ 
ers of our 30th need a hand, I'd be 
happy to help. My best to all class¬ 
mates and hope that these are the 
best of times for them and their 
loved ones. Peace." 

John Rearick teaches and is a 
college counselor at Poly Prep 
Country Day School in Brooklyn. 
He wrote two books on mytholo¬ 
gy for middle school children and 
hopes to write more when time 
allows. He and his wife, Liz, have 
two sons, Joey and William — 
future Columbia Lions! 

Timothy Horrigan lives in 
Durham, N.H. He writes, "As you 
may have seen in the January 
2005 Bookshelf, I published an 
epic novel, The Forgotten Liars: The 
Tammi Honig Story. I have sold 
several copies. I spent winter 2005 
building a self-promotional web¬ 
site, cheering the University of 
New Hampshire hockey team and 
(most of all) digging myself out of 
snowdrifts. (Winter 2006 was not 
quite as snowy: The blizzard of 
'06 only dropped 12 inches or so 
on me, which by New Hampshire 
standards is a mere flurry.)" 

Dr. Robert Klapper: "I would 
appreciate conducting an informal 
poll of the many cities where you 
all live as to where the best place 
for pizza is in your town. Spring 
is here, and I hope you've all sur¬ 
vived the winter in good health. 
God bless you all." 


Michael Brown 

669 Yorktown PI. 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
mcb58@columbia.edu 

Columbia's Athletics Hall of Fame 
dinner on February 18 was a 



tremendous success as we hon¬ 
ored those athletes who made 
outstanding contributions on the 
playing fields. It was nice to see 
AJ Sabatelle and Tom McNamara 
in attendance. 

That same weekend was a great 
one for men's basketball, as we 
beat Penn and Princeton while the 
1967-68 Ivy championship team 
was in the house. John McElany 
played in the alumni game the fol¬ 
lowing weekend, and while the 
mind was willing, the legs were 
not. Greg "Doc" Marposon made 
it to a couple of games and was 
impressed with the current team's 
progress. 

Bruce Paulsen and I had a 
wonderful evening at the New 
York Yacht Club. We heard a pre¬ 
sentation on the Mirabella V, the 
largest single-masted sailing yacht 
in the world. What a big boat! 

On a personal note, our son, 
Michael, graduated from the Col¬ 
lege with the Class of '06. It was a 
special honor carrying the class 
flag with Jim Gerkis that day. 

Please send me an e-mail and 
let me know what's going on in 
your lives. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
td2l65@columbia.edu 
212-870-3207 

DEVELOPMENT Paul Staller 
ps2247@columbia.edu 
212-870-2194 



Jeff Pundyk 

20 E. 35th St., Apt. 8D 
New York, NY 10016 


jpundyk@yahoo.com 


Only a few weeks until the big 
25th reunion, and you know what 
that means — not much time left 
to drop 25 pounds and whiten 
those teeth to a high-gloss finish. 

We had an excellent reunion 
trial-run in February at the 
Columbia-Harvard basketball 
game. More than 70 people 
attended a pre-game party, includ¬ 
ing Dan Albohn, Don Antaky, 
Jean-Marie Atamian, AJ Bosco, 
Lou Casali, Kevin Costa, Sean 
D'Arcy, Mark Hansen, Budd 
Heyman, Howard Hoffman, Tim 
Hogan, Brian Krisberg, Jay Lee, 
Marc Mazur, Tom Nugent, Ver¬ 
non Outlaw, Jon Samuels, Grego¬ 
ry Scimeca, Jordan Stem, Mark 
Sullivan, Dan Tamkin, Ray 
Warner, John Welch and David 
Westenburg. Here's what I 
learned there: If you haven't seen 
somebody in a while, you can 
pretty much tell them anything. 
While they may not believe you 
— as I'm guessing was AJ's reac¬ 
tion to my story of piloting a 


space shuttle — most will politely 
nod their heads and allow you to 
wax on largely without challenge 
until they can slip away. 

My former roommate, Steve 
McPartland, will make the trek 
from Florida to NYC for the 
reunion, no small feat given the 
condition of his back. Steve writes: 
"Home is Palm Harbor, Fla., on 
the Gulf Coast. I relish the fact 
that being only 46 makes me one 
of the 10 or 12 youngest people in 
town. I've been here for almost 
eight years. I was subletting a co¬ 
op apartment in Brooklyn until 
1998, when I decided that I'd had 
enough of cold weather, which I 
am unequipped to handle any 
more. In 1989,1 had a slip-and-fall 
accident on a wet tile floor that 
permanently rearranged my back, 
and not in a good way. In 1990,1 
was introduced to spinal surgery 
at the Hospital for Special 
Surgery/Cornell Medical Center; 
1991, outpatient of the Pain Clinic 
at same place; 1993, two weeks of 
epidural spine injections, courtesy 
of Yale/New Haven Hospital; 
1995, five weeks inpatient at Hos¬ 
pital for Joint Diseases/NYU Hos¬ 
pital. If you've pondered the 
imminent financial collapse of the 
Medicare system, wonder no 
more. It was me. 

"I'm really looking forward to 
the reunion, which surprises me; 
25 years exert an inexorable pull, I 
guess. For some reason, the earlier 
ones didn't seem so far removed 
from our time there, but suddenly, 
everything is memory, which 
seems to cast it all into sharp 
focus. I want to see people I've 
thought more about lately than I 
have since 1981, and I'm not sure 
why. Alzheimer's, maybe. I'll tell 
you one thing, though: I'd give a 
lot for one more weekend in 1979. 
See you in June." 

Steve and his X-rays will be 
available to anyone interested in 
writing a piece for the New Eng¬ 
land Journal of Medicine. See him at 
the barbecue. He'll be the guy 
with the far-away look in his eyes 
and listing slightly to the left. 
(Actually, that description will 
likely apply to most of us.) 

This just in: Brian Gygi will be 
at the reunion, coming from Vien¬ 
na; Bill Farrell will be there too, 
coming all the way from mid¬ 
town. And don't forget Joe Wagn¬ 
er. He'll be there, too. Joe and his 
wife, Michele, have three daugh¬ 
ters, Joelle (15), Alena (12) and 
Claire (10 months). He is with 
Bank of America in sales/market¬ 
ing management, where he led the 
Northeast expansion of the bank 
in New York this past year. Joe, 
who relocated to Dutchess County 
in 2005 from Charlotte, N.C., can 
be reached at joemwagner@ 


verizon.net and joe.m.wagner@ 
bankofamerica.com. 

Lewis Horowitz will be there, 
coming from far-off Lake Oswego, 
Ore. Lewis, who married a class¬ 
mate from Georgetown Law 
School, has three daughters, 
Esther, Rikki and Gabi. Esther (17) 
is spending the year as an 
exchange student in Ripi, a small 
village about 100 km south of 
Rome. Lewis is practicing law, but 
spending about half his time man¬ 
aging the Portland office of his 
firm. Lane Powell. 

Tim Landry checks in from the 
wilds of New Hampshire: "I'm just 
a poor country lawyer here. I have 
two sweet kids, Theo (5) and Kyan- 
na (1). My wife, Christine, is heavi¬ 
ly into zero population growth, so 
we adopted. They call Theo 'mayor 
of the beach' on Martha's Vine¬ 
yard, where we go in the summer, 
because he's so friendly. The kids 
are about 2\ pounds apart and 
she's taller than him already. My 
therapist warns that this does not 
bode well for management of 
future sibling rivalries. 

"Where are Steve Spence '82 
and Vinny Trebus? Any old rug¬ 
gers, give me a line at tlandry@ 
nhpd.org." 

Steven Evans is a surgical 
oncologist at UPMC Presbyter- 
ian/Shadyside Hospital, Pitts¬ 
burgh. Married for 16 years, 

Steven has three children, Steven 
Alexander, Allison Nicole and 
Jonathan David. His wife, Cyn¬ 
thia, retired from anesthesiology 
five years ago when she was diag¬ 
nosed with MS. Steven writes: 
"Life's hardships often bring 
unexpected blessings. As UPMC's 
cancer liaison, the African Ameri¬ 
can Cancer Outreach Initiative is 
my greatest challenge and respon¬ 
sibility. UPMC has earmarked 
$750,000 in an effort to attract, 
educate and empower this subset 
of our community to seek treat¬ 
ment early in order for long-term 
survival to be a reality. No longer 
can we in the medical community 
ignore the fact that African Ameri¬ 
cans are needlessly dying from 
lung, breast, colon and prostate 
cancer at a higher rate than any 
other ethnic group in America. I 
challenge any of my colleagues in 
the Class of '81 to join in this 
effort to identify the barriers that 
exist and break down the walls 
that divide and limit access to 
effective cancer therapies." 

Pat Cavanaugh is in private 
practice (internal medicine) in 
Lake Success, N.Y. He and his 
wife, Vickie, have a son, Alexan¬ 
der (10). Immediately after school, 
Pat was a New York City para¬ 
medic and then went to medical 
school at Syracuse. 

Peter Feld summarizes the 
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winding course of his past 25 years 
thusly: "Went from Columbia to 
grad school in clinical psychology 
at Berkeley, focusing on children. 
Before finishing that (I eventually 
completed the Ph.D.), I switched to 
politics, working on the Dukakis 
and Tsongas presidential cam¬ 
paigns (the latter as director of 
polling) and then off to D.C., where 
I worked at several Democratic 
polling firms. I returned to New 
York in 1997, still in political con¬ 
sulting at first, but in 2001 traded it 
in for the magazine world (though 
I teach a graduate polling course at 
NYU) and am director of custom 


days since graduating ... Sadly, 
unless you were born during a 
leap year, you're now in your 
mid-40s. Your stamina has proba¬ 
bly declined but, on the bright 
side, you're looking distin¬ 
guished, you're firmly in the 
midst of your peak earning years, 
and that makes you attractive to 
both the opposite sex and the 
alumni association. Stay tuned for 
more information. Incidentally, 
anyone interested in supporting 
and/or helping to organize the 
25th class reunion would be 
warmly welcomed. 

This issue I was pleased to hear 


Dr. Sal Volpe ’82 was featured in a Staten Island Advance 
feature that reviewed individuals who have made a signifi¬ 
cant contribution to the Island. 


research at Conde Nast Publica¬ 
tions. I test covers, conduct reader 
focus groups and surveys, and 
assist new magazine launches." 

A note about myself: I've joined 
the Board of Directors of the 
Coalition for the Homeless in 
New York. Anybody interested in 
getting involved with this worthy 
organization, drop me a line. 

There are lots of ways to help. 

And finally, Ed Kelly's dam par¬ 
rot continues to hound me (peck at 
me?). Josiah (Jody) Rich '82, who 
started with our class, inquired 
about the bird. "I remember his 
parrot, and don't remember seeing 
it the last time I saw him, about 15 
years ago," Jody wrote, ominously. 

Ed, for the love of God, please 
report on the health of your bird. 

Jody lives in Providence, R.I., 
with his wife, Patricia, and chil¬ 
dren, Nick and Nola. He is an 
infectious disease physician on the 
faculty at Brown Medical School. 

As always, send updates to 
jpundyk@yahoo.com, or, better 
yet, slip me a note at reunion. 


from two more of our classmates. 
The good Dr. Sal Volpe sends his 
best wishes. Sal was featured in 
an article in the Staten Island 
Advance that reviewed various 
individuals who have made a sig¬ 
nificant contribution to the Island. 
Aside from being one of a handful 
of physicians qualified in three 
specializations, Sal has been 
instrumental in advancing the use 
of information technology by 
medical professionals. Pretty 
impressive accomplishments and 
definitely worth a "Google." 

Also writing this quarter, with a 
"shout out," my good friend Wally 
Wentink. Wally has been working 
for the past several years as the 
vermin czar for the Central Park 
Conservancy; protecting the City of 
New York from its burgeoning rat 
population while avoiding collater¬ 
al damage to bipeds. Thanks! The 
conservancy is a wonderful organi¬ 
zation and also worth a Google. 

Keep those e-mails coming. 
Cheers. 



Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 


weisman@comcast.net 



Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 


bkroy@msn.com 


Greetings gentlemen. On Wednes¬ 
day March 1, at 8:30 in the morn¬ 
ing, the apparatchiks of the Class 
of '82 convened in the offices of 
Sidley, Austin, Brown, and Wood 
(thanks to our generous comrade 
Mike Schmidtberger) to discuss 
the upcoming 25th anniversary 
class reunion. Others in attendance 
included the always delightful 
Louis De Chiara and the sociably 
responsible Joe Cabrera. Great to 
see you guys again. 

How is this possible, you ask? 
I've celebrated a mere six birth- 


Matthew Stedman: "I run an 
investment banking group at Mor¬ 
gan Joseph and Co. in NYC. I'm in 
touch with everyone from the 
crew teams from way back when." 

The inaugural class of the 
Columbia University Athletics 
Hall of Fame includes 21 men, 
seven women and one team, rep¬ 
resenting eight sports. Anthony 
"Tony" Corbisiero was one of the 
inductees. His accomplishments 
include 1983 NCAA champion in 
1,650-yard freestyle; world record 
in 1983 NCAA Championships 


1,650 free; 1981 Eastern Intercolle¬ 
giate Swimming League (EISL) 
champion in 1,650 freestyle; 1982 
EISL champion in 500 and 1,650 
freestyle; 1983 EISL champion in 
200,500 and 1,500 freestyle; All- 
Ivy League; All-American; 
Columbia record holder in 500 
free, 1,000 free and 1,650 free. 

Daniel Ferreira: "I am found¬ 
ing my consulting firm this year 
and finishing my dissertation in 
curriculum development. I live 
in Aston, Pa., with my partner, 
Sue, and our two dogs, one cat 
and 29 fish." 

Paul Kim: "I'm a specialist in 
critical care medicine in Ogden, 
Utah. I got here through a long 
and circuitous route. After college, 
I went to Duke Medical School. 
Then I did a five-year stint in the 
Navy as a flight surgeon. My time 
included being blown up aboard 
the USS Tripoli during Desert 
Storm. Luckily, we only had 
minor injuries. In 1992,1 got out 
of the Navy and went to the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia for residency 
and fellowship. I finished my 
training in '98 and got my first job 
in Charlotte, N.C. In 2000,1 
moved to Chicago. In 2002,1 
decided to take up skiing and 
moved to Utah. I'm thinking of 
hanging around here for a while." 

Tim Coleman: "Since graduat¬ 
ing Fordham Law School in 1987,1 
have experienced a lengthy career 
practicing law in various areas 
including securities litigation, 
public housing law, work with the 
New York City housing authority 
and corporate insurance defense. 
After my divorce in 2000,1 began 
practicing law on a contract basis 
in large civil litigations. I have 
developed an expertise for the dis¬ 
covery phase of litigations, and I 
have been able to use this skill in 
many famous litigations, i.e., 
Enron. I live in Westchester and 
my e-mail address is deekesq@ 
hotmail.com." 

Joseph Harary: "I am a member 
of the Board of Directors and pres¬ 
ident and COO of Research Fron¬ 
tiers, a publicly traded technology 
licensing company. I also recently 
became counsel to the New York 
law firm Kronish Lieb Weiner and 
Heilman. My biography is as fol¬ 
lows: 'Harary was in private prac¬ 
tice as a corporate lawyer prior to 
joining Research Frontiers, includ¬ 
ing serving as an associate of Kro¬ 
nish Lieb. He has represented 
large and small businesses rang¬ 
ing from Fortune 500 companies 
and financial institutions, private 
equity and other investment 
funds, real estate developers and 
manufacturing companies, to 
smaller technology and apparel 
companies, entrepreneurs and 
high net-worth individuals in a 


host of business matters and trans¬ 
actions. Harary's practice empha¬ 
sizes corporate finance, securities 
law, mergers and acquisitions, 
leveraged buy-outs, financial 
restructurings, negotiated stock 
and asset acquisitions, asset-based 
lending, computer law, franchis¬ 
ing, licensing and trademark law. 
Harary was an economist at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York prior to attending Columbia 
University School of Law, where 
he was a Harlan Fiske Stone 
Scholar and a Columbia Law Review 
editor. Harary has spoken at vari¬ 
ous government and industry con¬ 
ferences and has published several 
articles on intellectual property 
and mergers and acquisitions.' 

"My two oldest daughters (I 
have six children) are part of the 
Columbia family — one is a 
junior and the other is a freshman 
at Barnard." 

Sheung Leung: "I was an IT 
professional for 14 years, but 
because of downsizing, I am 
switching careers. I am a cus¬ 
tomer rep for an HR call center in 
Little Falls, N.J." 

Edward Koral: "I live on the 
Upper West Side (in the same 
building as Barry Rashkover). I'm 
with Deloitte Consulting, special¬ 
izing in insurance and risk man¬ 
agement. My wife, Leah, and I 
have two children, Isabel (5) and 
George (3). I participate in the 
world's longest continuous base¬ 
ball fantasy league — the Roach 
Motel League — founded in 1981 
at Columbia (and named after the 
off-campus apartment house 
where some of us lived). This year 
is our 25th anniversary, and we'll 
be having our annual pre-season 
draft in Las Vegas. Other alumni 
in the league are Mark Allen '81, 
Alan Saffran '81, Francisco Navar¬ 
ro '82, Steve Georgeson '82, Rob 
Clarick, Larry Hardin, Tim Hugh¬ 
es, Ed Koral and Jaime Prieto." 

Steven Greenfield has, once 
again, outdone himself. He sent 
me a 20-page 2005 rock/pop 
encyclopedic music survey. Con¬ 
tact me if you want a copy. 

Steven writes: "Hail Canada! 
Without the considerable contribu¬ 
tion of Canadian bands and artists, 
many of them having some liaison 
with the Toronto band/collective 
Broken Social Scene (which put 
out its own new recording), 2005 
would have been a less cheery 
year for popular music. If none of 
the new recordings—Feist, Metric, 
New Pomographers, Stars—quite 
measure up to the achievement of 
last year's Arcade Fire recording, 
Funeral, or the previous year's You 
Forgot It in People by Broken Social 
Scene, I intend that as high praise 
for those landmark albums, not as 
an aspersion toward the newcom- 
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ers' efforts. I know the survey's 
terribly long this year, but I hope 
that those who give it more than 
the casual once-over will not skip 
the sections at the bottom devoted 
to music outside the (generally 
Anglophone) pop universe. The 
arenas of jazz and Latin continue 
to offer plenty to discover, and the 
world of classical recording sol¬ 
diers on ... For 'Album of the 
Year' honors among mainstream 
pop, I went with Gorillaz, Demon 
Days. It may seem odd to award 
Album of the Year to a band that 
doesn't really exist (its virtual 
"members" are drawn by the cre¬ 
ator of the comic Tank Girl, Jamie 
Hewlett, and given musical life by 
Damon Albarn of Blur). Demon 
Days is a theme record in its way. It 
sets a mood at the outset — one of 
foreboding, apprehension, hints of 
catastrophe to come — and main¬ 
tains it consistently right up to a 
conditional redemption in its final 
stanzas. I thank my parents, as 
well as Luis Rueda and Steve Holt- 
je '83, for their support, and to 
Luis for calling my attention to 
several artists on this list that 
would have escaped my notice, to 
the staff at Sound Fix Records in 
Williamsburg for their help and to 
everyone else willing to share their 
opinions along the way." 

Ed Joyce: "Here is the latest on 
my recovery front. I have been 
working with a physical therapist 
for the past six weeks. My nasty 
head laceration has closed up and 
is healing nicely. My broken ribs 
and scapula are healed, but they 
are still sore when I laugh, sneeze, 
cough or get up and down. I have 
not lost any range of motion in my 
shoulder. The outpouring of sup¬ 
port that I received from the 
Columbia community and the 
rowing community has been 
beyond belief. I am still trying to 
respond to all the e-mails and let¬ 
ters I received during the past 
three months. 

"As part of my physical and 
mental therapy, I had been walk¬ 
ing to work from West 83rd 
Street/West End Avenue to Times 
Square Tower every day for more 
than a month. The transit strike 
had nothing on me! I ran the four- 
mile Midnight Run on New 
Year's Eve in Central Park with 
my daughters, Kayla (10) and 
Sarah (8). As he has been since the 
day he was killed, my rowing 
buddy, Jim Runsdorf, is right 
behind me every day. Finally, the 
fact that I get to run with my 
daughters on New Year's Eve, 
play Uno and trains with my son 
Adin, and cuddle with my wife, 
Linda, together with the everlast¬ 
ing memory of my good friend of 
20 years, remind me every day 
what is really important in life." 


Eddy Friedfeld hosted "An 
Evening with Dick Cavett" at the 
92nd Street Y. 

Debra and Wayne Root sent me 
a New Year card featuring a photo¬ 
graph of them with the President 
and First Lady. Wayne appeared as 
a guest, talking about his book. 
Millionaire Republican: Why Rich 
Republicans Get Rich and How You 
Can, Too! with Tony Snow on Fox 
News, Donny Deutch on CNBC, 
Tucker Carlson on MSNBC and 
national radio shows such as 
Michael Reagan, Michael Medved, 
Mancow in the morning and Bob 
Brinker. In December, Wayne was 
asked by KABC to guest-host the 
popular Larry Elder national syn¬ 
dicated radio-show. 

Wayne's daughter, Dakota (14), 
is in eighth grade and made the 
Junior Olympics in fencing. "She 
is almost a black belt in karate and 
became a bat mitzvah in April. 

Her Hebrew recitations were per¬ 
fect. Hudson is almost 6 and read¬ 
ing very well. He loves home 
schooling. He is in soccer, karate 
and basketball. His favorites are 
church with grandma and grand¬ 
pa and playing with his brother. 
Remington (19 months)." 


Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 
Jamaica, NY 11430 
dennis@berklay.com 

Dr. Daniel Erik Kremens J.D., clini¬ 
cal assistant professor of neurology, 
was recruited to join a team of spe¬ 
cialists inaugurating the Movement 
Disorders Program at Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson University Hospital in 
Philadelphia. Dan and his team will 
strive to provide comprehensive 
care for patients with Parkinson's 
Disease, Huntington's Disease, 
tremor, ataxia, dystonia, tics and 
gait disorders. Dan completed a 
movement disorders fellowship at 
the Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
Hospital, as well as a neurology 
residency and medical internship at 
the Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Prior to becoming a 
physician, Dan was a practicing 
attorney at several prominent New 
York City law firms. 

Kudos to Gene Larkin for hav¬ 
ing been chosen for the inaugural 
class of Columbia's Athletics Hall 
of Fame. Gene holds Columbia's 
single season record for home runs 
(19) and had 25 career home rims 
(another Columbia record), 114 
career RBIs and a .371 career bat¬ 
ting average. Drafted by the Min¬ 
nesota Twins, he played several 
years in the major leagues and is 
most famous for having driven in 


the winning run in the 10th inning 
of Game 7 of the 1991 World Series. 

Alfred J. Torres is executive 
director, Verizon Communications 
HR Operations & Support, and is 
celebrating 20 years with Verizon 
and 22 years of marriage to Nora. 
With one daughter in college and 
the other in high school, Alfred 
says, "Life has been great. I miss 
all the great memories from 
Columbia but keep in touch with 
several classmates, especially 
some folks from Alpha Delta Phi." 

Former tennis great David 
Stafford has been named senior 
v.p.-corporate affairs and assistant 
to Terry McGraw, CEO of The 
McGraw-Hill Companies. "The 
corporate affairs department, 
which reports to me, comprises 
government affairs, media rela¬ 
tions, marketing and corporate 
philanthropy. I also serve in a 
chief of staff-like capacity for the 
CEO. I'm excited by the opportu¬ 
nity and so far am enjoying the 
new position, which provides sig¬ 
nificant exposure and puts me at 
the table in addressing significant 
issues confronting the corpora¬ 
tion." Living with his family in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., David bumps into 
fellow tennis player and fellow 
resident Eddie Ho and his family 
every so often. 

Boston legal eagle Ben Pushner 
is out and about with his elemen¬ 
tary school-age kids on Newton's 
soccer fields. "I took a soccer 
coaching class but my soccer 
knowledge is limited — I wish I 
had paid more attention to those 
good soccer teams at Columbia 
when we were there. I remember 
being at a couple of games, but 
that is about it. I was probably 
having too much fun with the 
marching band group that we 
sometimes had at soccer games." 

The marching band may not 
have played that many soccer 
games, but we did support our 
team in Florida when we made the 
national finals against Indiana — 
losing in a shootout after triple 
overtime! — in '82. 

Kudos to class prez and SF 
activist Larry Kane who, in addi¬ 
tion to his many good works, 
helped his wife bring another 
potential Columbian — their sec¬ 
ond child — into the world. "I am 
the volunteer head coach of the 
Galileo H.S. varsity wrestling team 
and a partner at Orrick. After 13 
years of coaching, Galileo H.S. will 
induct me into the Galileo Sports 
Hall of Fame this year. With past 
Galileo Hall of Fame honorees 
including O.J. and Joe DiMaggio, I 
will take the honor with great care. 
The Galileo Lions won our second 
consecutive city and league cham¬ 
pionship this year. As head coach, 
Galileo's league record is 77-12-1 



(63-5-1 since 1997) with an overall 
team record of 94-20-1. We have 
won four city and eight league 
championships. With my spare 
time (joking). Mayor Gavin New- 
some recently appointed me to 
serve on the SF Library Commis¬ 
sion, which manages the 28 
branches of the SF library system." 



Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


I continue to hear from many 
classmates who are sending their 
first notes in 20 years. It is never 
too late to start, and it makes for 
some amazing stories. Keep it 
coming! 

Lucas Collazo attended SUNY 
Buffalo School of Medicine, receiv¬ 
ing his degree in 1989. After 10 
years of postgraduate training, 
including a year at Emory/Chil¬ 
dren's Healthcare of Atlanta com¬ 
pleting a fellowship in pediatric 
cardiac surgery, he joined a cardiac 
surgery practice in Northern Vir¬ 
ginia, where he has been for six 
years. He is an attending cardiac 
surgeon at the Inova Heart and 
Vascular Institute and interim direc¬ 
tor of pediatric cardiac surgery at 
the Inova Faifax Hospital for Chil¬ 
dren, both in Falls Church, Va. He 
lives in Great Falls with his wife, 
Karen, and their children, Lucas (7) 
and Alanna (5). Lucas looks for¬ 
ward to hearing from classmates: 
lrcollazo@aol.com. 

Arcadio J. Reyes is married to 
Marie Azan Reyes; they have two 
children, Nicholas (11) and 
Danielle (7). He has had a solo law 
practice for 15 years and owns a 
real estate title and mortgage com¬ 
pany, Federal Title & Settlements, 
in the Washington, D.C., metro 
area. He lives in Potomac, Md. 

Vince Gaudio is beginning his 
fourth year as CFO for La Pietra, 
NYU's 57-acre campus in Flo¬ 
rence, Italy. Bequeathed to NYU 
in 1994, the campus, home to 375 
undergraduate and graduate stu¬ 
dents each academic semester, is 
a 14th-century villa containing a 
priceless art collection and a con¬ 
ference center. 

Daniel Weiss wrote in with his 
international update: "Shalom 
from Jerusalem. About 22 years 
ago, I was sitting in a dark room in 
the Beta house talking about the 
Jewish religion with Jeff Roylance, 
Joe Newton and Danny Hiller '84. 
They had a lot of questions, and I 
had few answers, and many of the 
answers I gave were wrong. I 
guess I really was in the dark ... 

"After graduation and a year 
trying to break into show business 
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while substitute teaching for the 
NYC Board of Education, I went 
to Israel to learn about Judaism. I 
studied in yeshiva for three years, 
married Bassya (nee Wilmot) from 
Sydney and studied for another 
five years full-time. I am an 
ordained rabbi, and we have five 
children: Pinchas (14), Miriam 
Rivka (12), Meir Nosson (10), 
Yehoshua (5) and Aidel (2). I have 
translated some books from 
Hebrew to English, and for several 
years have been an administrator 
in a yeshiva here, Yeshivat Ohr 
Somayach. I met Martin Lewisohn 
here a few years back. I am in 
touch with Michael Gross. 

"Highlights of the past 20 years: 
living through the Gulf War, cele¬ 
brating our son's bar mitzvah in 
the old city of Jerusalem with my 
family and spending two years in 
London teaching. I play soccer 
with the boys in my program once 
a week or so. I learn Torah as 
much as I can. I have a goal to fin¬ 
ish the Talmud." 

Erik Gaull is running for the 
Ward 3 seat on the D.C. Council. 
He ran four years ago against a 
powerful incumbent and lost but 
did fairly well. This time it's an 
open seat, and he hopes to capi¬ 
talize on the momentum and 
lessons learned from his last cam¬ 
paign to win. Check out his web¬ 
site: www.Gaull2006.com. 

Seth Radwell is president of 
e-Scholastic and executive v.p. of 
Scholastic, the global children's 
publishing, education and media 
company. Seth joined Scholastic in 
2005 and is responsible for manag¬ 
ing e-Scholastic; overseeing the 
growing online school book club 
ordering area. The Scholastic Store, 
an e-commerce site serving fami¬ 
lies; and The Teacher Store, selling 
Scholastic teaching resources, 
paperbacks and other products to 
individual teachers and school dis¬ 
tricts. Seth also is responsible for 
the development of new interac¬ 
tive products and website services. 

Seth was president, marketing 
and editorial group, for Bookspan, 
a direct marketer of general interest 
and specialty book clubs, where he 
was responsible for all editorial, 
marketing, media and Internet 
functions for the company, as well 
as new business and product 
development. He led the transfor¬ 
mation of the book club business 
from a paper-based traditional 
direct marketing business to a 
multi-channel business, successful¬ 
ly building the Internet channel. 

He also developed and built some 
of the largest new book clubs, such 
as Black Expressions and Mosaico. 
Previously, Seth was CEO and 
president of Doubleday Interactive 
and booksonline.com, as well as 
v.p. and general manager of the 


U.S. market for Bertelsmann 
Online. Prior to joining Bertels¬ 
mann, Seth was senior v.p. of con¬ 
tent and product design for Prodi¬ 
gy Services Co. and spent six years 
with management consulting firm 
McKinsey & Co. in its telecommu¬ 
nications and media practice, 
where he managed client relation¬ 
ships over a wide range of indus¬ 
trial and consumer companies. 

Seth received a master's in 
public policy, with a concentration 
in international trade and finance, 
from Harvard's Kennedy School 
of Government. He is a board 
member of the Direct Marketing 
Education Foundation and is a 
frequent speaker on direct mar¬ 
keting in an age of e-commerce. 


REUNION JUNE 8-11 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 
EVENTS Sharen Medrano 
so290@columbia.edu 
212-870-2742 

DEVELOPMENT Patrick O'Connell 
po2l0l@columbia.edu 
212-870-2792 



Everett Weinberger 
50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett6@gmail.com 


I hope to see everyone on campus 
June 8-11 for our 20th reunion! 
Highlights of the weekend include 
dinner at V&T on Friday night; a 
reunion clambake Saturday after¬ 
noon on the quad with great food, 
beer, wine and lively music; class 
cocktails and dinner on Saturday 
night with Claire Shipman giving 
the keynote; and a bagels and lox 
brunch Sunday morning. Look for 
more information in the mail, if 
you haven't already received it, or 
online at http://reunion.college. 
columbia.edu. 

Sam Katz left Cendant after 10 
years at both HFS and Cendant. 
He now is CEO of MacAndrews 
& Forbes Acquisition Holdings 
and will be charged with identify¬ 
ing and completing acquisitions 
and investments for them. 
MacAndrews & Forbes Holdings 
is financier Ron Perelman's hold¬ 
ing company and has investments 
in an array of public and private 
companies, such as Revlon. Sam 
has come full circle, as he worked 
on the 1987 acquisition of Revlon 
when he was a financial analyst at 
Drexel Burnham Lambert. 

J.D. Scrimgeour's book of poet¬ 
ry, The Last Miles, was published 
by Fine Tooth Press last year. His 
book of essays. Themes for English 
B, won the Associated Writing 
Program's award for creative non¬ 
fiction and will be published by 
the University of Georgia Press 
this fall. That book includes 


essays about J.D.'s life as a stu¬ 
dent at Columbia. He teaches at 
Salem State College and would 
love to hear from alums. 



Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230 


sarahann29uk@gmail.com 


Apologies for another short col¬ 
umn but I have been battling an 
illness that has had me in and out 
of the hospital during the past 
few months; I should be on the 
mend now. 

Katy Bilodeaux was named to 
the inaugural class of the Columbia 
Athletics Hall of Fame. Among her 
accomplishments were two NCAA 
fencing titles; she is the first woman 
to do so. Katy made the All Ivy 
League team four times and won 
the Northeast Region Champi¬ 
onship four times. She participated 
in the Pan American Games and in 
the 1988 and 1992 Olympics. 

Annie Duke has the auspicious 
honor, particularly in my book, of 
being the first member of the class 
to appear on The Colbert Report on 
Comedy Central — my favorite 
television show! She spoke about 
her recent memoir, Annie Duke: 
How I Raised, Folded, Blujfed, Flirted, 
Cursed and Won Millions at the 
World Series of Poker. The book 
chronicles her journey to winning 
the Tournament of Champions at 
the World Series of Poker in Las 
Vegas. She also has a DVD out and 
is developing a television show for 
the Game Show Network. 

Don't forget — our 20th reunion 
is right around the comer! 



Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 


columbia88@comcast.net 


Well, the "Men of 3 Carman" col¬ 
umn looks like it probably won't 
come together, but I hear from 
classmates who shared that floor 
with me from time to time. Stan¬ 
ley Nachamie remembered the 
disappointing response he got 
from a young woman when he 
introduced one of his (male) suite- 
mates to her; apparently she 
thought he meant "sweet-mate"... 
Anyway, Stanley also remem¬ 
bered that the all-female floor was 
13 (for some reason they put the 
guys on the bottom floors), which 
meant that a number of Orthodox 
Jewish women had to walk up 13 
flights of stairs on the Sabbath. 

Dure Savini noticed my call for 
input, and wrote: "While I'm not 
sure what you were referring to by 
your reference to the 'Men of Three 
Carman' in your January install¬ 
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ment. I'm only hoping there's not a 
nude calendar with that title in our 
future. I lived with those guys, and 
it wasn't a pretty picture 18 years 
ago ... I'll remind you that Matt 
Fox '89 wasn't a floormate." 

Nope, no nude calendar plans 
at the moment, although if I 
thought it would raise money for 
need-blind admissions, I might 
press the idea. Dure is a partner at 
a boutique investment banking 
firm. Miller Buckfire & Co. "We 
specialize in advising financially 
distressed companies. I live in 
New Canaan, Conn., with my 
wife, Janeen, and children, Isabella, 
Nico and Luciana. I stay in touch 
with Nick Leone (former football 
teammate and roommate) and to a 
lesser extent with the CC'88 'Gang 
of Eleven,' my football teammates 
Sodl, Putelo, Bissinger, Leone, 
Miller, Lavelle, San Filippo, Gian- 
francisco, Krause, Natola and Rit¬ 
ter, who stuck it out and played 
football all four years, through the 
thick of the national record-setting 
losing streak — men of character, 
each of whom. I'm glad to say, has 
achieved great things professional¬ 
ly and personally since then." 

Michael Gordon has stayed 
local. "I live in Greenwich Village 
and am a litigation partner at the 
law firm Katten Muchin Rosen- 
man. I have been at KMR since 
1999, when I came over as an asso¬ 
ciate from Anderson Kill & Olick. I 
have been in touch with Frank 
Marinaro, an in-house attorney at 
Merrill Lynch, and speak to Jere¬ 
my Dickstein on occasion." 

Frank should consider this a 
formal notification that I have 
been trying to get in touch with 
him. I was hoping to reminisce 
about our shifts together at John 
Jay, but have been unable to con¬ 
tact him. Could he be avoiding 
the class correspondent? Hmmm 
... I can't imagine why. 

Ruth Karfiol Glazer is in-house 
strategic counsel for Credit Suisse 
in NYC; she lives in Weston, 

Conn., with her husband, Steve, 
and their kids, Emily (5) and Ethan 
(3). Ruth writes that" a neighbor 
and I are trying to get in touch 
with Danny Alter, a high school 
classmate of my husband and 
friend of mine from Columbia 
(small world). We may plan a 
'mini-reunion.' Anyone interested 
in getting back in touch, please feel 
free to e-mail glaziol@yahoo.com." 

Diane M. Ridley started a job 
in September as an attending anes¬ 
thesiologist working out of Jersey 
City Medical Center and pur¬ 
chased a house in Newark at the 
end of December. She is "getting 
used (slowly!) to both." Congratu¬ 
lations and best wishes to Diane! 

Shin Na, whom I remember 
from our Reid Hall days in 
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'86-'87, lives in Singapore, and 
her news is not all cheerful: "In a 
nutshell. I've had two careers so 
far — as an English teacher in the 
United States then as a journalist 
in Korea and Singapore. I'm on 
my third career as the mother of 
Josie (3) and Toby (6 months) with 
my non-Columbian banker hus¬ 
band. The only classmate I've 
kept in touch with is Margaret 
Traub, who sent in a Class Note 
about me several years ago when 
I was chasing stories and people 
to save in East Timor. 

"The latest news I have to 
report isn't very jolly. I've been 
diagnosed with advanced breast 
cancer, so I spend all my time 
researching cancer and looking 
into alternative therapies. If there 
are any classmates who are com¬ 
ing through Singapore, feel free to 
get in touch. I plan to be around a 
lot longer than the doctors say I 
will." We certainly hope so. Shin. 
Best of luck to you. 

You can send your news to CCT 
or to me directly at the e-mail at 
the top of the column. Get in touch! 



Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


Once again, classmates continue to 
write in about their interesting and 
diverse lives and accomplishments. 

Timothy Bishop is far from 
NYC these days, living and work¬ 
ing in Uganda with his family. "I 
work with the International Res¬ 
cue Committee (IRC) in Uganda 
as chief of party. My wife, Helen, 
and I have been here for four 
years, with our two girls (6 and 
3). In Uganda, I lead a consortium 
of five international non-profits 
(IRC, Save the Children, CARE, 
Catholic Relief Services and AVSI) 
in a five-year USAID-funded pro¬ 
ject, Community Resilience and 
Dialogue. We aim to assist war- 
affected populations with ex-com¬ 
batant reintegration, HIV/AIDS 
prevention and care and conflict 
resolution services. We recently 
finished our third year. 

"As far as life in Uganda, we're 
very lucky. We live in a nice house 
overlooking Kampala. The weath¬ 
er is great, and the city is enjoy¬ 
able. Our kids go to international 
schools, and we have a nice set of 
friends, both Ugandan and expa¬ 
triate. We enjoy our work here 
and traveling for holidays in 
Africa, Europe, the Middle East 
and Asia. Any CC grads are wel¬ 
come to visit!" 

Before going to Uganda, Timo¬ 
thy and his wife were in NYC and 
she earned her master's at SIPA. 
Before that, they were in Liberia 



Rachel Cowan '90 married Mike Jacobs on January 2 atop Baltimore's World Trade Center. Attendees 
included (back row, left to right): Neil Cowan '60 GS, Ruth Schwartz Cowan '61 Barnard, May Cowan 
'93 Barnard, Don Crabill '54, Ben Jacobs '93, Edward Cowan '54, Jennifer Cowan '91 Barnard, the 
groom, the bride, Judy Shampanier '90, Laura Marks '90, Dan Jacob '87, Laura Schiele Robinson '90, 
Laura Shaw Frank '90, Sharon Rogers '90 and Robin Zornberg Wald '90; (front row) German Gomez 
'90, Isaac-Daniel Astrachan '90, Jeremy Buchman '91, Joel Tranter '90 and Dan Sackrowitz '90. 
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(1997-99) and before that Sierra 
Leone (1995-97). 

Pamela Auerbach is a partner 
at Kirkland & Ellis, practicing in 
Washington, D.C., where she has 
lived for 10 years. Her practice 
covers antitrust and competition, 
as well as regulatory and general 
compliance matters. Pamela has 
two sons. Cole (9) and Jonah (7); 
and a godson, Aidan (5), son of 
Kate Movius. 

Not far from Pamela, in Balti¬ 
more, is Joel Alter. Joel is in his 
third year as assistant head of 
school and Judaic studies director 
at a new high school in Baltimore. 
Joel writes, "Having spent the first 
seven years following my rabbinic 
ordination at D.C.'s Charles E. 
Smith Jewish Day School, I left 
there to help launch the Shoshana 
S. Cardin School... It's a lot more 
affordable here than in NYC, much 
as I miss that town." The Shoshana 
S. Cardin School opened in 2003 
and has 82 students enrolled in the 
first three grades (9 through 11). 

Some of you might have recog¬ 
nized GQ magazine's March 
cover boy, the star of Lost, Matt 
Fox. I wonder if this was a first 
for a CC graduate? 

Thanks for keeping my mail 
interesting! Cheers. 


□ Rachel J. Cowan 

5 Andrew PI. 

Baltimore MD 21201 
cowan@jhu.edu 

Since last hearing from Martin 
Benjamin, he has gotten married 
and is on the verge of completing 
an online interactive Swahili dic¬ 
tionary. In August 2004, Martin 
married Veronica Savu in her 
hometown of Bucharest, Romania, 


and again a month later in Con¬ 
necticut. Columbians in atten¬ 
dance at the U.S. wedding includ¬ 
ed Martin's grandfather Irving 
Adler '61 GSAS (Ph.D. in math), 
who officiated; best man Jonathan 
Twombly '98L (pursuing a Ph.D. 
in history at the grad school); 
Kevin Aptowicz '99E; Katie Eyer 
'99; and Thomas Vinciguerra '85. 

In linguistic developments, 
Martin has been working on his 
Kamusi (dictionary) Project since 
1994. It is an Internet-based com¬ 
prehensive guide to Swahili, 
Africa's principal language. Please 
read a fascinating article about 
Martin's project from the Hartford 
Courant at http://theultimatepen. 
blogspot.com/2005/12/defining- 
moment-for-swahili.html. Martin 
accepts dictionary entries from the 
public at www.yale.edu/swahili. 

Devon Martin was inducted 
into the inaugural class of Colum¬ 
bia's Athletics Hall of Fame in 
February. For those who don't 
remember, Devon was a star run¬ 
ner. Among her many feats, she 
holds Columbia's record in out¬ 
door 1500m. 

Congratulations to Pete Neisuler 
on the birth of his son, Martin 
Theodore. Martin was bom Decem¬ 
ber 1 in the American Hospital in 
Dubai. His arrival was diplomatic 
because December 1 is the United 
Arab Emirates National Day. 

Elyn Grossman and her hus¬ 
band, Adam Levine, are the proud 
parents of Jake Robert, born on 
January 2. 

In other January 2 develop¬ 
ments, I defer to the reporting of 
Laura Shaw Frank. "The January 2 
wedding of our beloved class rep¬ 
resentative, Rachel Cowan, and 
Mike Jacobs was a veritable 
Columbia love fest, with represen¬ 


tatives from multiple divisions in 
attendance. I am proud to say that 
Carman 8, circa 1986-87, was rep¬ 
resented most strongly, with all of 
Suite 815 (the lovely bride, now 
Rachel Cowan Jacobs, Laura 
Shaw Frank, Sharon Rogers and 
Robin Zornberg Wald '90E present. 
Other former Carman 8 residents 
included bridesmaid Judy Sham¬ 
panier and Isaac-Daniel Astra¬ 
chan. The Lauras of CC'90 also 
were out in force — in addition to 
yours truly, Laura Schiele Robin¬ 
son came up from Birmingham, 
Ala., and Laura Marks traveled 
from New York with her husband, 
Jeremy Buchman '91. Rounding 
out the CC'90 crew were German 
Gomez, Dan Sackrowitz and 
chuppah holder Joel Tranter. 

"The wedding also was a cele¬ 
bration of multi-generational 
Columbia pride. On the groom's 
side, there was Mike's brother, Ben 
Jacobs '93, and cousin Laura 
Marks. On the bride's side — 
where do we begin? — Rachel's 
father, Edward Cowan '54; her 
uncle, Neil Cowan '60 GS and aunt 
Ruth Schwartz Cowan '61 Barnard; 
and their daughters. May Cowan 
'93 Barnard and Jennifer Cowan 
'91 Barnard, accompanied by her 
husband, Dan Jacob '87. 

"Held atop Baltimore's World 
Trade Center, with beautiful 
views of the Inner Harbor, the 
wedding was a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity to catch up, meet old 
friends' partners and children and 
get to know the Cowan-Jacobs 
clan. The bride, resplendent in a 
gown that she, Judy and I found 
at a Filene's Bridal Event (it's as 
crazy as on the news, and not for 
the fainthearted), literally danced 
down the aisle to the cheers of the 
guests and the rhythm of Gary 
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A Filmmaker of Two Continents 



Writer/director Rick Minnich '90 (center), sound recordist Raimund 
von Scheibner (left) and director of photography Axel Schneppat 
(right) filmed Homemade Hillbilly Jam in Missouri in 2005. 


photo: mark bilyeu 


u\Y7 hen l was 12,1 
W/ won a Super 8 
V V movie camera as 
a bonus for being a good 
paperboy, and began filming my 
baby brother, Ben. That's how 
everything got started," says 
documentary filmmaker Rick 
Minnich '90, whose recent 
project, Homemade Hillbilly Jam 
(2005, www.atriskfilms.com), 
made its world premiere in 
Toronto last April. It has been 
screened throughout the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom and the United 
States and was part of Lincoln 
Center's Independent Nights. 

Though he pursued a B.A. in 
English literature and considered 
a career in journalism, New York 
City changed his plans. "I was 
pretty overwhelmed by New 
York at first. Everything was 
wonderful and new," says Min¬ 
nich, who spent most of his 
childhood in suburban Los Ange¬ 
les. Then he discovered New 
York City's art house cinemas. 

"I started to get the feeling 
during my first year at the Col¬ 
lege, while immersing myself in 
Jean Renoir films at the old 
Regency Theater near Colum¬ 
bus Circle, that I wanted to 
pursue filmmaking," he 
recounts. "I was exposed to 
these filmmakers [including] 
Francois Truffaut, Louis Malle, 
Ross McElwee and Johan van 
der Keuken at Columbia either 
in film classes, at screenings at 
Casa Italiana, through Zooprax 
[the former Barnard film soci¬ 
ety], the Columbia Film school 
or during my many forays into 
NYC's art houses." 

Minnich and some friends 
gave the Ferris Booth filmmak¬ 


ing club a go, albeit unsuccess¬ 
fully. "We got some funds to 
buy equipment, which quickly 
vanished," says Minnich, who 
served as Zooprax's president 
during his junior year. From the 
summer of his sophomore year 
until graduation, Minnich 
worked part-time as an intern 
for film distributor Kino Interna¬ 
tional under Don Krim '67. The 
job gave Minnich insight into 
film distribution as well as 
exposure to filmmakers such as 
Jim Jarmusch 75, Aki Kaurisma- 
ki and the late Michael Powell. 

Responding to a Spectator ad 
a month before graduation, 
Minnich applied for an intern¬ 
ship with Latvian Television in 
Riga. Spending three months of 
"a bizarre experience" during 
the Baltic States' efforts to dis¬ 
solve from the Soviet Union, he 
became camera assistant for a 
news program and shot film 
shorts with Latvian students. 
After Riga, Minnich migrated to 
Berlin, then returned to Califor¬ 
nia to pursue graduate studies 
at CalArts. But he missed Ger¬ 


many, so he applied for a gradu¬ 
ate fellowship from the German 
Academic Exchange Service. 
Minnich received funding to 
continue graduate studies at 
the Film & Television Academy 
Konrad Wolf in the former East 
Germany, graduated from its 
directing program in 2001, and 
has been living in Berlin. 

Recently, Minnich brought his 
documentary work back to the 
United states. "I found myself 
attracted to subjects American 
filmmakers hadn't discovered, 
or for which they simply hadn't 
found the funding," Minnich 
says. "I began searching for 
some kind of American 
essence, what it really means to 
be an American today." 

Minnich decided to look in 
the Ozarks, where he filmed 
Homemade Hillbilly Jam and 
his award-winning thesis doc¬ 
umentary, Heaven on Earth 
(2001). Having spent his early 
childhood in Kansas, Minnich 
rediscovered the Midwest. He 
describes the feeling of work¬ 
ing in the States as "straddling 


the fence between being an 
American vs. a Europen film¬ 
maker." Homemade Hillbilly 
Jam explores the musical lives 
of modern-day hillbillies resid¬ 
ing in Southwestern Missouri. 

Minnich has seven documen¬ 
taries and experimental films to 
his credit, six of which received 
awards from festivals in Europe 
and the United States. His sub¬ 
jects have ranged from the fate 
of Lenin statues after the col¬ 
lapse of the Soviet Union f The 
Book of Lenins 1993-96) to his 
10-year high school reunion in 
Los Angeles ( Good Guys & Bad 
Guys (1997) and the Las Vegas of 
the Bible Belt, Branson, Mo. 
[Heaven on Earth). "I've had the 
good fortune of being able to 
make films about things that 
really interest me," Minnich says. 

Through a commission from 
German television station ZDF, 
Minnich is working on a feature- 
length documentary about his 
father's amnesia following a car 
accident shortly after Minnich's 
College graduation. This fall, 
Minnich will spend a month at 
the Villa Aurora, a German-run 
artists' retreat in the Pacific Pal¬ 
isades, to work on Lenin in Hol¬ 
lywood, the story of Lenin's trip 
to Los Angeles in 1915 in an 
attempt to gain support for the 
Russian Revolution. Minnich 
hopes to eventually return his 
attention to Germany and create 
a screenplay based on an old 
idea for his "great Berlin film." 

While he continues filmmak¬ 
ing on both continents, Minnich 
adds, "If l get 'discovered' along 
the way, I certainly wouldn't 
protest!" 

Maryam Parhizkar '09 


Glitter's "Rock 'n Roll Part II," 
which aptly symbolized the light¬ 
hearted spirit of the affair. My 
husband. Rabbi Aaron Frank '96 
SW (who was matchmaker to 
Rachel and Mike), officiated. Fol¬ 
lowing the ceremony, guests ate 
and made merry. When the 
evening came to a close, we were 
all very sorry to say goodbye." 
(See photo.) 

If anyone has questions about 
the Filene's thing. I'm more than 
happy to tell you about it and dis¬ 
cuss strategy. As for the rest of you, 
please e-mail me early and often! 
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DEVELOPMENT Bari LOVi 
bl2i86@columbia.edu 
212-870-3453 



Dana Wu 

10 Birch Ln. 
Chappaqua, NY 10514 


fenlonwu@jimo.com 


In case you need another reminder: 
Our 15th year reunion is June 8-11. 


That means you still have time to 
work off those extra pounds, get 
those teeth whitened and practice 
your dance moves. In addition to 
events open to all classes, such as 
Broadway shows, city tours, and a 
Saturday clambake, our class has 
its own events. On Thursday night 
there is a tri-college cocktail party 
at The West End for 1991 College, 
SEAS and Barnard alumni; on Fri¬ 
day night, we have a 1991 cocktail 
party at the Doubles Club; and on 
Saturday there is a 1991 dinner and 
wine tasting at Butler Library fol¬ 
lowed by dancing on Low Plaza. 


Check http://reunion.college. 
columbia.edu for more information 
and to register. 

I am thrilled that Heather 
Lubov was the 2006 recipient of 
the Columbia College Women 
Alumna Achievement Award (see 
photo). Among those who attend¬ 
ed the March 8 event were 
Gabrielle Haskell, Evans Kissi 
and Joyce Nissim. Gabrielle is an 
attorney at AOL/Time Warner and 
mother to two children. Evans lives 
in the Columbia area and Joyce 
lives in NYC. Wendy Marston 
Lehmann planned to come but 
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Heather Lubov '91 (right), v.p. for development at The New York 
Public Library, received Columbia College women's annual Alum¬ 
na Achievement Award on March 8 at the Columbia Club. Lubov, 
who oversees major gifts, planned giving, foundation and gov¬ 
ernment grants, and corporate support for the library, majored in 
history at the College and was co-editor of the Columbian in her 
senior year. Presenting the award was her longtime friend and 
CCT class correspondent, Dana Wu '91 (left). The keynote speak¬ 
er at the ceremony was Cheryl D. Mills, senior v.p. for operations 
and administration and general counsel for NYU and a former 
White House deputy counsel to President Clinton. 

PHOTO: MASHA VOLYNSKY '06 


couldn't. We heard a great keynote 
speaker, Cheryl D. Mills, senior v.p. 
for operations and administration 
and general counsel for NYU and a 
former deputy counsel to President 
Clinton at the White House, as well 
as Heather's words of advice on 
what it means to be a female man¬ 
ager in public service. 

Writing from L.A. is Darow 
Han. "I live in L.A. and am lead 
singer/songwriter for the band 
DMZ/ /38, which was voted 'Out¬ 
standing Political Artist of the 
Year' by the local Rock City News. 
We've also received international 
press coverage and will be touring 
nationally following the release of 
our debut LP this spring." The 
upcoming full-length album is to 
be titled No Man's Land. "We will 
be hitting the road shortly, giving 
y'all who slept on us last fall a 
chance to catch the live show! 
Never surrender!" Darow says. 

You can get more info, includ¬ 
ing music and press clips, at 
www.dmz38.com. DMZ//38 was 
selected as a Top Indie Pick in the 
Winter 2005 issue of Independent 
Songwriter (Neb-Magazine and fea¬ 
tured on the ISWM radio show. I 
asked Darow for news about Han- 
Na Choi '91 Barnard and Serena 
Satyasai and he said that both of 
them also live in California. 

Darow, Serena and others who 
were active in starting the Ethnic 
Studies movement at Columbia 
will be pleased to know that The 
Center for Study of Ethnicity and 
Race is planning a conference to 
commemorate the 10-year anniver¬ 
sary of the student strike that led 
to the creation of an ethnic studies 
department. It was scheduled for 
April; a dedication of CSER's new 


seminar room in 420 Hamilton 
was to include the unveiling of a 
mural depicting the events of the 
strike as well as a Native Ameri¬ 
can/indigenous peoples' spiritual 
dedication of the space. 

Jack D. Hidary writes, "I've 
been busy. I launched www.smart 
transportation.org last year, which 
successfully passed a law in NYC 
to turn all of our taxicabs into 
hybrid cars during the next five 
years. I'm working with other 
cities, too, such as San Francisco. 

I also co-launched wwwiamplify. 
com and www.coolprepaid.com 
— two companies in the mobile 
space — and sold www.vista 
research.com to S&P." 

Looking forward to seeing you 
(all of you) real soon. 


Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 
jeremy.feinberg@ 
verizon.net 

Anybody up for some class news? 
Don't mind if I do. 

You all know how much I love 
first-time correspondents. Dr. 
Benjamin Ortiz was one of the 
first to send me an e-mail. After 
graduation, Ben conducted molec¬ 
ular and biochemical research at 
Mount Sinai before attending 
medical school there in 1994. He 
completed his pediatric residency 
in 2001 and has since been a gen¬ 
eral pediatrician at Harlem Hospi¬ 
tal Center, where he has a joint 
faculty appointment with P&S. 
Ben has been assistant professor 
of clinical pediatrics for three 
years and an assistant medical 


director of the Harlem Children's 
Zone Asthma Initiative, a commu¬ 
nity-based pediatric asthma pro¬ 
gram, since 2001. Ben's wife, 

Belkis Alonso-Ortiz, is a law clerk 
for a N.Y. State Supreme Court 
judge, previously having been an 
assistant district attorney in the 
narcotics bureau of the Bronx 
County District Attorney's Office. 
Ben and Belkis have two daugh¬ 
ters, Sophia (6) and Gabriela (2). 

Ben wasn't the only doctor 
who I heard from. Dr. Jeffrey 
Dembner founded Newport Neu¬ 
rosurgery, a comprehensive neu¬ 
rological and spine surgery insti¬ 
tute in Newport Beach, Calif. 
Congratulations! 

Karen Kang, whose sculpture 
work I've told you about, contin¬ 
ues to get rave reviews. Her cur¬ 
rent work. Surround Within, in 
Empire Fulton-Ferry State Park, 
received a nice write-up in Sculp¬ 
ture Magazine's March 2006 issue. 
To quote the review: "With its 
remarkable views of the East River, 
the Brooklyn Bridge and the 
downtown skyline of Manhattan, 
carver Karen Kang showed Sur¬ 
round Within, a comprehensive 
sculpture made of wood and 
carved stones. Surround Within 
offered viewers a beautifully con¬ 
structed structure, open to the ele¬ 
ments and accessible to investiga¬ 
tion and touch. The spectacular 
outdoor views of the park seemed 
to interact with this secular yet 
altar-like work. The installation, 
which included five individual 
stone works carved in Norway 
during a three-month residency, 
felt very much like a ritual struc¬ 
ture, a small version of Stonehenge 
intended for contemplation of both 
the art and the world surrounding 
it. Surround Within also hearkened 
back to a different time in sculp¬ 
ture, when artists were interested 
in carving abstract and figurative 
forms. This being said, Kang's 
intensely lyrical approach to art 
and nature is in no way anachro¬ 
nistic or deliberately antiquated." 

It's time to tell on myself again. 
I've switched jobs, as of January. 
After almost seven wonderful 
years at the law firm Proskauer 
Rose, I rejoined the New York 
State court system at its Office of 
Court Administration. Longtime 
readers of this column may 
remember that I was a law clerk 
for New York's Chief Judge Judith 
S. Kaye from 1996-98. Having 
returned to the New York State 
courts, I am, in a sense, helping all 
of its judges and employees. And 
I get to do it focusing on two 
areas that were important to me 
while I was in private practice: 
ethics issues and the Commercial 
Division — a specialized business 
court in New York that I regularly 



appeared in while a practitioner. I 
am enjoying myself. 

I hope to hear from you (partic¬ 
ularly first-timers) soon. Can you 
believe it 7 s only a year to our 15th 
reunion? 


93 


Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


Bonnie Dwyer and Ian Caroll, 
the couple who met in college but 
did not start dating until both 
were at P&S, became homeown¬ 
ers last January. That same day, 
they found out they were expect¬ 
ing a child. Eight months later, 
Alexandra (Alex) Lillian was born 
on September 3. Bonnie is on 
maternity leave, taking time away 
from a fellowship in high-risk 
obstetrics at Stanford. She is board 
certified in internal medicine and 
Ob/Gyn. Ian continues his prac¬ 
tice in pain medicine, a subspe¬ 
cialty of anesthesiology, at Stan¬ 
ford while getting his master's in 
epidemiology there. Though Bon¬ 
nie quips that they seem to be 
eternal students, the new parents 
are very happy. 

Bonnie and Ian's friends also 
have been blessed with girls. Alex 
Khutorsky had his third girl, 
Deborah, this year. Alex is an 
investment banker in Manhattan. 
Michael Crowley also had a girl, 
Amelia. Mike received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Georgia 
and teaches college English in Vir¬ 
ginia. Madeleine Dassule '95 and 
Eric Pinstein '95E have identical 
twin girls, Annette and Sophie, 
who were born in August 2003. 
Mary Thompson '93E married 
Tomas Yang '93E in 2003. They 
have a daughter, Emily Anna, 
born in July 2004. 

Sharad Sarny, who graduated 
from the Law School in 1996, 
joined the Army's JAG corps after 
graduating from law school. He 
recently returned safely from a tour 
in the African country Djibouti. He 
practices law at Cadwalader, Wick- 
ersham and Taft in Manhattan. 
Rounding out the news from Bon¬ 
nie and Ian is Mark Rutstein, who 
completed his residency in internal 
medicine at Brigham and Women's 
Hospital and then completed an 
M.B.A. at Cornell. He works in 
Los Angeles at Amgen. 

Daljit Sawhney has been hap¬ 
pily married to Kimball Ng '93E 
since 2002. The couple was blessed 
last year with a son. Devan, who is 
now 7 months old and crawling, 
eating solids, sitting up by himself, 
sleeping through the night, pulling 
himself up to a standing position 
and starting to ask for a lot of 
attention, Daljit says. 
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Richard Carrick moved back to 
New York City a few years ago 
after finishing a Ph.D. in music 
composition at UC San Diego. 
Rick started a new music ensem¬ 
ble, Either/Or Music. In fact, the 
group planned a two-day festival 
at Tenri in the West Village. 
Though he misses the weather 
and fresh produce of Southern 
California, Rick likes being back 
in New York and running into old 
friends such as Ricardo Lima or 
Roberto Woldenberg '94 at his 
local cafe. Rick's biggest news is 
that he is engaged to marry Nomi 
Levy '92 on May 27. The happy 
couple considers Columbia a big 
factor in making the relationship 
what it is today. 

Congratulations to all. Please 
submit your news and notes. 



Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Right before Hurricane Katrina, I 
received a short update on Leslie 
Nass Estrada, who was living in 
New Orleans. She and her hus¬ 
band, Lance, both physicians, 
moved there in 2004 to start prac¬ 
tices — Leslie in ophthalmology, 
Lance in orthopedics. On May 30, 
2005, the couple welcomed 
daughter Caitlin, who joined 
Luke (2). 

At the time, Leslie had a part- 
time private practice at Touro 
Infirmary and worked the rest of 
the week at the V.A. medical cen¬ 
ter as a staff ophthalmologist, 
teaching medical residents from 
Tulane and Louisiana State Uni- 


Submit Your Photo! 

CCT is happy to run high- 
quality photos of alumni 
gatherings, weddings and 
other important occasions. 
Wedding photos should 
include a minimum of two 
Columbia graduates; the 
more alumni, the better. 
Photos may be print or digi¬ 
tal (minimum 300 dpi .jpg). 
Please include the name of 
the event, date, location, 
full names and class years 
of everyone pictured and 
photographer credit. 

Send photo and caption infor¬ 
mation to Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
or cct@columbia.edu. 


versify. Katrina changed things, 
however, and Leslie recently had 
a chance to send an update. 

"Lance and I still are in New 
Orleans with our children. Lance is 
practicing orthopedic surgery at 
the one hospital for adults that did 
not flood in Orleans Parish - Touro 
Infirmary. I lost my job at Touro, 
but I am still with the V.A. and for 
now I am commuting to Biloxi two 
days a week. We had a wonderful 
and beautiful Mardi Gras. I am so 
proud of the city that we were able 
to pull it off after all that has hap¬ 
pened. Most of the jokes and cos¬ 
tumes were poking fun at Katrina 
— for example, blind levee inspec¬ 
tors. One of the parades summed 
up my feelings for the region — it 
is all a gamble. Will we have 
better public schools or no public 
schools? Only time will tell. I am 
hoping that New Orleans will be 
rebuilt, renewed, whatever — 
better than ever." 

Thanks for the update, Leslie! 
And for the rest of you, please 
send in your news! 



Janet Frankston 

201 E. 87th St., Apt. 15N 
New York, NY 10128 


jrfl0@columbia.edu 


I'm still getting e-mails from 
classmates who couldn't make it 
to our 10-year reunion last June. 

Mike Stanton had a pretty 
good excuse: a trip to the materni¬ 
ty ward at White Plains Hospital. 
His wife, Beth, gave birth to 
Patrick Denman on the Friday 
morning before Reunion Week¬ 
end. "Patrick and his sister, Cathy 
(3), keep us on our toes, but hav¬ 
ing twice as many kids is more 
than twice as much fun," writes 
Mike. Mike became publisher of 
The Bond Buyer in November. 

Ryan Mossman, in Texas, and 
his wife, Sydni, are the proud par¬ 
ents of Barrett Samuel, bom in 
January. He joins sister Madeline. 
Barrett's name drew inspiration 
from a couple of sources, most 
notably the leader of the defend¬ 
ers of the Alamo, William Barrett 
Travis. 

Maria Celis is the mother of 
Audrey Jeanseaume, born last 
October. Maria is a customs and 
international trade lawyer and 
has worked in the New York 
office of Neville Peterson, a bou¬ 
tique law firm, since she graduat¬ 
ed from Cardozo Law in 1999. 
She married Vincent Jeanseaume, 
who is a national sales manager 
of Sabatino Tartufi, a truffle (not 
the chocolate kind) products 
company. 

Thanks for the updates, and 
please keep the news coming. You 
don't need a new baby to write in. 
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EVENTS Taryn Deaton 
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C m Ana S. Salper 

•J 125 Prospect Park West, 
M Apt. 4A 

Brooklyn, NY 11215 
asalper@yahoo.com 

Happy spring, classmates! It's our 
10th year reunion, 10th year 
reunion, 10th year reunion ... 

June 8-11 ... in less than a month! 
It promises to be a lot of fun, and 
from what I've heard, there will 
be a lot of CC'96ers attending. I'm 
looking forward to seeing you all 
there. In addition to events open 
to all classes, such as Broadway 
shows, city tours and a Saturday 
clambake, our class has its own 
events. On Thursday night, we 
have a cocktail party in the VIP 
Room at Sette/Il Bastardo. Friday 
night we have a pre-Hammerstein 
dance party dinner at Niles, and 
on Saturday there is a 1996 dinner 
and wine tasting out on the Math 
lawn followed by dancing on 
Low Plaza. Check http://reunion. 
college.columbia.edu for more 
information and to register. 

Taariq Lewis runs his own 
company. Go Taariq Software, 
which providing consulting ser¬ 
vices for mobile marketing and 
mobile advertising brands. He 
writes that Peter Feng is in Palo 
Alto, Calif., working in software 
consulting, real estate and trad¬ 
ing, and Kate Villa is in Vermont 
raising money for an education/ 
conservation group. After nine 
years at Goldman Sachs, Dulcie 
Lin decided, for lifestyle reasons, 
to become an NYC real estate bro¬ 
ker with the Corcoran Group. 

Irene Oria is an assistant U.S. 
attorney in the Southern District 
of Florida, Miami office. She is 
assigned to the civil division, rep¬ 
resenting the U.S. and its depart¬ 
ments and agencies in a wide 
range of civil defensive litigation. 
Prior to joining the U.S. Attor¬ 
ney's Office, Irene was in private 
practice for five years at two 
national law firms and a large 
regional law firm, concentrating 
primarily in complex commercial 
civil litigation and white collar 
criminal defense. She also served 
as a law clerk to the Honorable 
Cecilia M. Altonaga, United States 
District Judge in the Southern 
District of Florida, in 2003-04. 

Moha Desai is in the Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., metro area working at 
Bearing Point as a manager in the 
Healthcare Provider Strategy 


Consulting Group. She writes that 
Poomi Bid also is in D.C. work¬ 
ing at Corporate Executive Board, 
and Sam Ryan sings in his new 
group. Green Eggs 'N Sam, while 
working at his own venture, Key 
Bridge Communications. 

Thanks for the notes, everyone. 
In the spirit of reuniting with old 
classmates and friends, I leave 
you with this thought: "Friend¬ 
ship is bom at that moment when 
one person says to another: 

'What! You, too? Thought I was 
the only one.' " —C.S. Lewis 



Sarah Katz 

722 North 24 St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


CC '97: Where's the love? Not 
many of you wrote in this time 
round. Please keep those notes 
coming! 

Michael Wright and his wife, 
Amy, had their first child, Grace 
Elizabeth, on November 17. They 
live in New Jersey and will be 
doing so for a long time. Michael 
is a senior v.p. at United Atlantic 
Benefits in Secaucus, N.J., a rapid¬ 
ly growing benefits consulting and 
financial services firm. He is look¬ 
ing for people who own business¬ 
es or have an interest in improv¬ 
ing their companies' benefits. 

Jim Anthony and his wife, 
Sarah Corathers '96 Barnard, gave 
birth to their first child, Isabelle 
Josephine, on November 14. 

Benjamin (Jamie) Lederer mar¬ 
ried Jena Meyer in San Antonio 
on October 16. Benjamin's sister, 
Molly Lederer '06, and Felix 
Kampschulte '97 attended. The 
couple honeymooned in St. John. 
Benjamin is completing his final 
year of psychiatry residency in 
the Air Force and will be going to 
South Korea in July along with 
Jena, a USAF nurse, for one-year 
assignments at separate bases. 

Jena is deployed to Germany for 
four months supporting aeromed- 
ical evacuation as part of Opera¬ 
tion Iraqi Freedom. 

Victor Kong is getting married 
on May 20 to Amy Lin, a dentist 
from Maryland. He is happily 
building his private practice in 
orthodontics in Ocean Grove, N.J. 
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Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


Mazel tov to Erica Siegel, who 
married Mark Narron on January 
7. According to The New York Times 
announcement. Rabbi David 
Kuperman officiated at the cere- 
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mony, which took place at the Tre¬ 
garon campus of the Washington 
International School. Erica is a 
Ph.D. candidate in Slavic lan¬ 
guages and literature at Columbia. 
Her husband is a program coordi¬ 
nator in economic and business 
development at the Open Society 
Institute, a grant-making founda¬ 
tion in New York. 

Yelena Dudochkin recently 
performed at Jordan Hall in 
Boston and received a great 
review in the Boston Globe. Yelena, 
a soprano, was part of "A Centen¬ 
nial Celebration of Dmitri 
Shostakovich," a tribute to the 
Russian composer organized by 
Yelena's mother, renowned 
pianist Tatiana Dudochkin. Yelena 
and her mother performed the 
"Satires" for soprano and piano 
together. "Dudochkin played 
them with skill, and they were 
sung with dramatic intelligence 
by her daughter, soprano Yelena 
Dudochkin," said the Globe's 
music writer Richard Dyer. 

Camilla Feibelman enjoys per¬ 
petually balmy weather in Puerto 
Rico, where she is coordinator of 
the newest chapter of the Sierra 
Club. "We're working to protect 
the Northeast Ecological Corridor, 
an important nesting sites for 
leatherback turtles, from luxury 
condo and hotel development." 
Camilla lives in San Juan and 
would be happy to hear from any 
classmates passing through: 
camilla.feibelman@sierraclub.org. 

Charise Freundlich sent in her 
first update. After graduation, 
Cherise took four years off "to 
live and love hard, NYC-style," 
then went to medical school at 
P&S. Cherise graduates this 
spring and will leave New York to 
start a residency program in pedi¬ 
atrics in June. This month, she 
will be in Italy "drinking wine 
and eating pasta galore for three 
weeks" with her boyfriend before 
starting her residency. 

Have a great summer, every¬ 
one! I hope to hear from more of 
you for the next column. 
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Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


I am thrilled to announce the 
arrival of my goddaughter, Caro¬ 
line Fox Gershell, born February 
25 in New York City. Her parents, 
Lauren Rosenberg and Leland 
Gershell, are probably more excit¬ 
ed than I am, though I find that 
hard to believe. I look forward to 
her joining the Class of 2028, as 
does her grandfather, Robert 
Rosenberg '67. Caroline's father, a 
Dartmouth grad, has protested 


but Lauren and I maintain that 
light blue goes better with her 
eyes — to say nothing of the edu¬ 
cation she'll receive. 

Amerigo Rossi married Moni¬ 
ca Ortiz December 29 in the 
Dominican Republic after a 10- 
year courtship. The love affair 
began freshman year on the track, 
where the two gifted athletes met. 
Jon-Mychal Bowman, Jon Levar 
'99E, Filip Jagodzinski '99E and 
Adrienne Sadeghi-Nejad '01 
made the trip for the beautiful 
oceanside ceremony. The happy 
couple resides in California, 
where Monica is completing her 
master's in political arts at Cal 
State L.A. and Amerigo started a 
Ph.D. in exercise physiology at 
Southern Cal. They promise that 
they are coming back to NYC 
soon. Congratulations! 


Prisca Bae 

5645 Miles Ave. 

Oakland, CA 94618 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Natalia Mehlman is a fourth-year 
Ph.D. candidate in U.S. history at 
Stanford. After three years in Palo 
Alto, she decided to come back 
east while she researches and 
writes her dissertation. So as I 
write and you read, Natalia is in 
Butler Library toiling away. 

Meanwhile, in Soho, self-taught 
photographer Rebecca Smeyne is 
showing her work in her first 
gallery show at Jen Bekman, 6 
Spring St. Rebecca's photos were 
linked to Gothamist.com in March: 
www.gothamist.com/archives/ 
2006/03/02/some_good_pix_a.php. 

Other creative alums include 
Paula Sadok, who will graduate 
from the M.F.A. fiction program 
at Sarah Lawrence. Paula has 
been working on her first novel 
and lives in Park Slope with her 
husband of three years, Jonathan 
Tare. 

Paula, along with a friend and 
classmates, launched a literary pop 
culture webmag, LostWriters.net. 
She is an editor and the Thursday 
front page columnist. They pub¬ 
lish articles on a wide range of 
subjects as well as original fiction 
and poetry. They are always look¬ 
ing for good writers, so all CU 
grads are welcome to submit work 
to editors@lostwriters.net. 

Jason Yang practices criminal 
defense in Manhattan, state and 
federal courts. When not litigat¬ 
ing, he teaches Brazilian Jiu-jitsu 
at Columbia. 

Jason Streem will be moving to 
Port Hueneme, Calif., in June, 
where he will deploy with the 
Navy Mobile Construction Battal¬ 
ion as its dental officer. Our best 
wishes go out to Jason as he 


heads to Kuwait for six months. 

Jason was good enough to 
report on some classmates: Ray 
Martinez is engaged to Heather 
Schumacher '02; Matt Bloodgood 
and his wife are adjusting to L.A. 
since their move from NYC; and 
Neal Kravitz is doing well in his 
second year at the University of 
Illinois-Chicago Graduate Ortho¬ 
dontic program. Jason attended 
Sam Rubert's wedding at a 
botanical garden in Miami. 

Mike Shen will be joining 
Jason and Matt out west in June. 
He and his wife, Erika Palmer 
(Shen) '02 Barnard, are moving to 
L.A. so he can pursue a full-time 
career in film and television. His 
latest project was an art exhibition 
at Paul Allen's electronic music 
project museum in Seattle with 
David Hyde Pierce. 

Josh Krefetz left his job as 
Japanese mission to the United 
Nations, where he'd been for four 
years, to attend law school at the 
University of Michigan. Good 
luck. Josh! 
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sm2399@columbia.edu 
212-870-3244 

□ Jonathan Gordin 

4301 Louise Ave. 

Encino, CA 91316 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

Hello, this has been a difficult 
month for updates — no one has 
written. Hopefully, after I see many 
of you at reunion June 8-11, I'll 
have lots of fresh material to share. 
In addition to Reunion events open 
to all classes, such as Broadway 
shows, city tours and a Saturday 
clambake, our class has its own 
events. On Thursday night there is 
a 2001 cocktail party at The Park. 
Friday night brings a pre-casino 
part at the Hammerstein Ballroom 
VIP lounge, followed by Casino 
Royale and the dance party. On 
Saturday, we wrap things up with 
2001 dinner and wine tasting on 
South Field followed by dancing 
on Low Plaza. Check http:// 
reunion.college.columbia.edu for 
more information and to register. 

I am delighted to report that 
Israel (Izzy) Gordan became 
engaged to Abby Uhrman in Jan¬ 
uary. They will marry on August 
6 in L.A. Izzy works for Hebrew 
University. Congratulations to 
Izzy and Abby! 

Nancy Perla is settling into her 
job as a reporter for WTVT-TV in 
Tampa, Fla., but took a trip out 



west to visit friends. She stopped 
in Irvine to visit Susan Wilsey 
(nee Pereira), who lives with her 
husband and children, Rocco and 
new baby Oliver. I enjoyed shar¬ 
ing dinner with Nancy and Joyce 
Chou before Nancy headed back 
east on the red-eye. 

Joyce raised money for AIDS 
research by running a marathon 
in Hawaii. She was one of about 
27,000 who ran through the 
streets of Honolulu in December. 
Nancy, Susan and I joined Joyce's 
other donors, Dina Epstein, 
Annie Lainer, Eliel Flores, Olivia 
Howard, Cheryl Chang, David 
Dobkin, Tom Hughes, Kim Har¬ 
ris, John Balzano, Jeff Lee and 
Sarah Palestrant '02. 

Not long after Joyce returned 
from Hawaii, several Columbians 
gathered in L.A. to celebrate her 
birthday. Among them were Eliel, 
David, Cheryl, Kate Goldstein- 
Breyer, Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard 
and myself. 

I recently reconnected with 
Jordan Fischbach and Yael Silk 
'01 Barnard. Jordan provided a 
great update: "Yael and I were 
married on September 5 in West 
Orange, N.J. We had lots of 
Columbia alums in the wedding: 
Joel Mainland, my best man; 
Eliel Flores; Gabe Pitta; Steve 
Grant and Yoni Schwab '00 GS 
were groomsmen; Jessica Rezak 
Schwab '00 GS was matron of 
honor and Suzanne Balsam '01 
Barnard was a bridesmaid. 

"A brief update on the grooms¬ 
men: Joel is finishing his Ph.D. in 
neuroscience in May and hopes to 
start a post-doctoral position in 
the fall. Gabe is (yikes!) nearing 
graduation from Cornell Medical 
School and has been entertaining 
us of late with fantastic blog 
updates on Friendster. Steve, in 
his words, 'is living in my beauti¬ 
ful hometown of Austin, Texas, 
enjoying the music scene and the 
high pollen count while I put the 
finishing touches on my weather 
machine.' 

"Bree Akesson also celebrated 
with us at the wedding. She did a 
public health internship last sum¬ 
mer with the International Rescue 
Committee in Chechnya and is 
finishing her third and final year 
of a double master's degree in 
public health and social work at 
Columbia. 

"Yael and I are happily 
ensconced in Santa Monica, and 
I'm working hard at the Pardee 
RAND Graduate School toward 
my Ph.D. in policy analysis. I take 
qualifying exams in the summer, 
but I'm still several years away 
from graduation." 

I look forward to seeing as 
many of you as possible at 
reunion, in and around campus. 
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Chang and Iyer Tutor Next Generation 

By Julie Satow '96, '00 SIPA 


R yan Chang '02 may 

not be a certified 
teacher, but he 
knows how to 
school a struggling student. 

The 25-year-old entrepreneur 
runs a tutoring company for 
high school students with his 
business partner, Siddharth 
Iyer '03, also 25, which counts 
Hollywood producer-director 
Ron Howard's son among its 
clientele. 

Chang and Iyer met during 
their freshman year while living 
on the same floor in John Jay. 
Though the pair has no formal 
education training, in the past 
three years they have grown 
their company by 500 percent 
to include more than 100 
students from Manhattan's 
premier private schools. 

Iyer, who grew up in 
Queens, began tutoring 
while a student at 
Stuyvesant H.S. In his 
freshman year at the Col¬ 
lege, Iyer, who took a year 
off during college, volun¬ 
teered at the Double Dis¬ 
covery Center. Chang, who 
was raised in Cranbury, 

N.J., and attended Prince¬ 
ton H.S., began tutoring as 
a College senior. In 2003, 
the friends joined forces 
and launched the aptly 
named Ivy League Tutors. 

The company, whose 
tutors teach in students' 
homes, began with a cur¬ 
riculum focused on SAT prepa¬ 
ration but has since expanded 
to include subjects as varied as 
chemistry and creative writing. 

The two say the key to the 
success of Ivy League Tutors, 
which relies solely on word- 
of-mouth referrals, is the 
tutors' abilities to relate to 
students. Ail 15 tutors, some 
of whom work part-time or as 
independent contractors, are 
25 or younger, including Joan¬ 
na Dee '04 and Marjorie Her¬ 
nandez '03. 

"We are old enough to be 
their teachers, but we also can 


relate to the kids," says Chang, 
who continues to tutor individ¬ 
ual students. The tutors talk 
sports and often give advice on 
adolescent problems, such as 
social cliques, even handing 
out their cell phone numbers. 

"We can teach algebra like 
anyone else," Chang says, "but 
to figure out how to keep a 
kid's mind from wandering to 
the PlayStation, you need to 
know how to be a mentor." 

As producer/director 
Howard says in a testimonial on 
the Ivy League Tutors website 
(www.ivyleaguetutors.com), the 
tutors have "a tremendous con¬ 
nection with the students, a 
relate-ability and a kind of 


excitement about learning." His 
wife, Cheryl Howard, adds, 

"Ryan is still a teacher and a 
friend, and riding that line, I 
don't know how he does it, but 
he does." 

Chang and Iyer are taking 
their tutoring model beyond 
the private school realm to 
underprivileged high school 
students. Last summer, Ivy 
League Tutors partnered with 
the Double Discovery Center to 
provide seven Harlem students 
with free SAT preparation 
courses. The pilot program was 
funded solely from profits from 


the tutoring company. 

The two now want to expand 
the program to include more 
students and course offerings, 
including preparation for the 
SAT2s and help with reading 
and math. To that end, they 
founded the Ivy League Tutors 


Foundation to raise funds to 
support the program. 

"We want to get kids from 
all walks of life into great 
schools," says Iyer, who moved 
with his parents from India 
when he was 3. "If you start 
sending kids from certain 
schools to the Ivy League, 
other students might see them 
as role models and maybe will 
work harder to achieve the 
same goals." 

It seems the strategy is 
working. "Their course pre¬ 
pared me for the SATs," says 
Crystal Beatty, a 17-year-old 


high school senior at the wat- 
ley Secondary H.S. for the Per¬ 
forming Arts on 114th Street. 
Beatty, who took part in the Ivy 
League Tutors pilot program 
last summer, failed to break 
1,000 the first time she took 
her SATs. After taking the prep 
course, however, her score 
climbed to 1,250. She is 
waiting to hear from her top 
college choices: Temple, 
SUNY Binghamton and the 
University of Delaware. 

Iyer and Chang also are 
developing tutoring pro¬ 
grams outside of New York, 
with $10,000 in funding 
from CBS, ivy League Tutors 
is holding a weekly prep 
course and mentorship pro¬ 
gram for 60 high school 
athletes in Newark, N.J., 
who failed to score 850 out 
of 1,600 on their SATs, ren¬ 
dering them ineligible to 
compete under NCAA guide¬ 
lines. The two also are work¬ 
ing with a homeless advocacy 
group in Philadelphia, Project 
H.O.M.E., to teach underprivi¬ 
leged students in subjects that 
range from literacy to comput¬ 
er skills. "We can't change the 
world ourselves, but we hope 
to inspire the minds of those 
who will," says Chang. 

Iyer and Chang say they 
hope to replicate for other stu¬ 
dents the lessons they learned 
from their teachers. "I'm not so 
far removed from my youth 
that I've begun to forget all the 
key educators in my life," says 
Chang, "i'll never forget the 
teachers, coaches and mentors 
who've recognized my short¬ 
comings and saw my limita¬ 
tions but still decided to take a 
chance on me." 


Julie satow '96, '00 SIPA is a 

reporter at Crain's New York 
Business, where she covers 
real estate and economic 
development. She has worked 
for the New York Sun and Insti¬ 
tutional investor and has writ¬ 
ten for Reuters. 
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Colleen Hsia 

121 E. 23rd St., Apt. 3F 
New York, NY 10010 


cch38@columbia.edu 


If you will be in New York City 
from June 8-11, please join us for 
Reunion Weekend; the Alumni 
Affairs Office is introducing a 
new young alumni component. 

On Thursday night, there is a 
2002-05 cocktail party at the Fry¬ 
ing Pan. Friday night brings a 
pre-casino party with open bar 
and food at the Hammerstein 
Ballroom leading into Casino 
Royale and the dance party for 
College, SEAS and Barnard alum¬ 
ni. On Saturday, we wrap things 
up with a wine tasting and dinner 
on Furnald Lawn followed by 
dancing on Low Plaza. For more 
information and to register, please 
visit http://reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/rsvp.php. 

Mike Weiss reports that Nepal 
Asatthawasi recently celebrated 
her wedding to New York native 
Michael Ragolia with a small din¬ 
ner in the West Village. In atten¬ 
dance were Tamar Bamoon '02 
Barnard, Logan Clare '03 Barnard 
and Susan Schaffler. Nepal recent¬ 
ly returned from London, where 
she and her husband each received 
master's in architecture and urban 
planning. They live in Brooklyn. 
Mike notes that his wife's new 
name, Nepal Asatthawasi-Ragolia, 
is very, very long. 

James Houtsma accepted a job 
as deputy district attorney for the 
Third Judicial District in Colorado. 
The district includes Huerfano and 
Las Animas Counties. He says that 
the job couldn't be more interesting. 

Christina Yang married Andy 
Hull ('03 Brown) on September 24. 
Sunnie Kim served as maid of 
honor. Lisa Chen, Whitney 
Richardson, Danielle Perry and 
Christie Tran attended. Sunnie, 
Lisa, Whitney, Danielle, Christie 
and Christina were roommates 
junior year in EC H505. Other 
alums attending were Tim Nico- 
lette, Hannah Kang '01 and Jillian 
Lin '02 Barnard. Andy and Christi¬ 
na live in Norwalk, Conn. 

Ben Letzler lives in Astoria and 
welcomes company in the quest 
for good small restaurants. E-mail 
him at bletzler@law.harvard.edu. 

Lissette Melo is an industry 
marketing manager for Service- 
Source. She transferred to San 
Francisco two years ago while 
working with Us Weekly. She lives 
in Russian Hill. 

Emily Margolis married Craig 
Meisner on April 9 in Delray 
Beach, Fla. Marnie Glassman, 
Kaylan Baban and Karen Austri¬ 
an attended. 

Eli Goodman is finishing a post¬ 
baccalaureate premedical program 



Anna Cooper '03 married David Sloan on August 13 in her family's 
meadow in White Pines, Calif. Attendees included (left to right) 

Bill isler '03, Michael Gallant '03, Leah Davis '03, Jason Burwen '04, 
the groom, Travis Tatko '03, the bride and Jasper Cooper '01. 
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at Goucher College and will start 
medical school next fall at The 
George Washington University. 

DJ Ten Hoeve reads CCT while 
he eats his cereal in the morning. 

In March, he took a two-week surf 
expedition to Costa Rica with a 
good friend. They rented a 4x4 and 
traveled the Pacific Coast. Prior to 
the trip. Ten wrote, "All we're each 
bringing is one board, one pair of 
board shorts and a few bars of 
wax. Hopefully we'll find some 
soap there. But if not, they have 
plenty of guaro, which will sani¬ 
tize anything. We plan to stop in 
Mai Pais, Nosara and Tamarindo, 
among others, before their rainy 
seasons start, in hopes of grabbing 
two solid weeks of surf." 

Eli Schleifer married Jessica 
Fechtor in October. 

Daniel Lupo celebrated his first 
wedding anniversary on February 
25. He accepted a position as a for¬ 
eign exchange dealer at Tradition 
Asiel Securities in New York. 

Joseph Kim toured with his 
band, Kite Operations, in March. 
Check them out at www. 
koarecords. com /kiteoperations/ 
news.html. 

Stacy Wu is newly employed at 
Bonne Pioche International (the 
French company that produced 
March of the Penguins ) at a small 
office in Tribeca. She spent the past 
year getting a master's in media 
ecology from NYU's department 
of culture and communication. 

Charles Donohoe accepted a 
position with a business intelli¬ 
gence/risk analysis firm based in 
New York and plans to relocate to 
Shanghai by the end of the year. 

Scott Imberman will marry 
longtime girlfriend Shiny Hsu ('02 
NYU) on June 25. 

Rick Siger was appointed 
deputy secretary of commerce and 
trade under Governor Timothy 
Kaine (D-Va.). Rick previously 


served as director of operations on 
the transition team and as director 
of advance and trip director on 
Kaine's successful gubernatorial 
campaign. 

Kara Goldman works in mar¬ 
keting at Random House Chil¬ 
dren's Books; in January, she 
began an M.B.A. part-time at 
Fordham's Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Cristina Pippa moved back to 
New York after completing her 
M.F.A. in the Playwright's Work¬ 
shop at the University of Iowa. Her 
play. Cell Cycle, will be published 
this year, and she is traveling to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina this 
spring for a new play commission 
from Avalon Theatre in St. Louis. 


Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 
mjn29@columbia.edu 

If you're looking for a great book 
to read, may I suggest My Colum¬ 
bia: Reminiscences of University Life, 
edited by Ashbel Green '50? 
According to Columbia University 
Press, "Excerpting memoirs, nov¬ 
els and poems. My Columbia col¬ 
lects a broad range of these remi¬ 
niscences into a collective portrait 
of a university and the city of 
which it is such a vital part." 

Also, if you will be in New 
York City from June 8-11, please 
join us for Reunion Weekend; the 
Columbia College Office of Alum¬ 
ni Affairs and Development is 
introducing a new young alumni 
component. On Thursday night 
there is a 2002-05 cocktail party at 
the Frying Pan. Friday night 
brings a pre-casino party with 
open bar and food at the Ham¬ 
merstein Ballroom leading into 
Casino Royale and the dance 
party for College, SEAS and 



Barnard alumni. On Saturday, we 
wrap things up with a wine tast¬ 
ing and dinner on Furnald Lawn 
followed by dancing on Low 
Plaza. For more information and 
to register, please visit http:// 
reunion.college.columbia.edu. 

Peter Neofotis will be perform¬ 
ing two of his stories from his col¬ 
lection, Concord, Virginia, at Cor¬ 
nelia Street Cafe on Wednesday, 
June 14, 6-8 p.m.. Peter is grateful 
that Angelo Verga, Cornelia 
Street's curator, asked him back, 
and he would love to see any 
classmates there. E-mail Peter at 
pgn6@columbia.edu for details 
and check out his website: 
www.neofotis.com. 

Avery Alpha will be relocating 
to Washington, D.C. I want to 
thank her for all of the great pro¬ 
gramming she has done for our 
class during the past few years, as 
well as the work she did on the 
Columbia College Young Alumni 
board. Matthew Continetti is still 
at the Weekly Standard and is com¬ 
ing up on the one-year anniver¬ 
sary of his promotion to staff 
writer. His first book. The K Street 
Gang: The Rise and Fall of the 
Republican Machine, was pub¬ 
lished by Doubleday in April. 

Stephany Collamore is a leg¬ 
islative aide to a state representa¬ 
tive in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. She works at the 
State House in Boston and plans 
to start law school this fall. Leah 
Rorvig again made the pages of 
The New York Times for her 
involvement in the Critical Mass 
Bike Rides; she was listed in the 
February 16 issue in the article, 
"City is rebuffed in its efforts to 
block monthly mass bike rides." 

Robert Lee works for the 
Gilder Lehrman Collection at the 
New-York Historical Society and 
lives in Jersey City. Andrew 
Shannahan works for Litespeed 
Partners, a small investment firm 
in midtown, and has been there 
since his junior year at Columbia. 

On August 13, Anna Cooper- 
Sloan (formerly Anna Reynolds 
Cooper) married David Sloan, 
whom she met during her junior 
year abroad at Oxford. The ceremo¬ 
ny took place in her family's mead¬ 
ow in White Pines, Calif, (see 
photo). William Isler, Michael Gal¬ 
lant, Leah Davis, Jason Burwen '04 
and Travis Tatko attended. The 
couple lives in Bellefonte, Pa., 
where Anna is a freelance musician. 

Anne Eller taught for a year at 
Lehman H.S. in the Bronx after 
graduating and is pursuing a Ph.D. 
at NYU. Cristina San Roman will 
graduate from the University of 
Arkansas School of Law this 
month. She is a Bowen Scholar 
there and president of the Hispanic 
Law Students Association. She 
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FOR SALE_ 

Arms/Armor collection sufficient 
for a private museum: 230 

swords (researched) including one 
of five 1850 British in existence, 
1810 Napoleonic presentation 
sword, 500 year-old Soiingen 
sword-cane; several dozens WWII 
German daggers and swords; 
medals, decorations, uniforms and 
many other militaria. Meticulously 
preserved 518-438-5050. 


PERSONALS_ 

Date Smart/Party Smart. Join the 
introduction network exclusively 
for graduates, students and faculty 
of the Ivies, MIT, Stanford and other 
excellent schools. The Right Stuff 
www.rightstuffdating.com 
800-988-5288. 


REAL ESTATE_ 

REAL ESTATE Gulf Beaches 
to Golf Courses. Sarasota 
Florida — it's a lifestyle. Susan 
Lightcap, Realtor, RE/MAX 
Premier Services, 941-724-2440, 
www.susanlightcap.com. 

Unique period house directly 
on Lake Champlain available 
for summer rentals in historic 
Adirondack village of Essex, N.Y. 
Wide veranda and rolling lawn 
overlook water. Idyllic. rscheinin@ 
mercurynews.com. 408-920-5069. 


WAN TED _ 

wanted: Agent/collaborator to 
market whimsical cartoons, 
fables, and tales. Contact Bruce 
Wallace CC'41 540-951-2464. 


VACATI ON RENTAL S 

Exquisite Tuscan Villa in the heart 
of Chianti near Siena. Sleeps 12, 
pool, concierge service. Contact 
mcbcu80@yahoo.com for rental 
details. 

Miami Beach, Florida (South 
Beach): Beautifully furnished 1- 
bedroom. 1.5 bathroom condo. 
Directly on the ocean. Both sea¬ 
sonal and off-season rentals. 
212-935-6133. 

MIDCOAST MAINE Architect's 
waterfront home on private Back 
River, Georgetown. 3 bdrm/2 
bath. Boating, fishing, swimming, 
hiking, birding, glorious sunsets, 
ocean beaches, seacoast villages. 
$i,200/wk, longer term nego¬ 
tiable; jjs204@columbia.edu. 
Naples, Florida: Luxury condo¬ 
minium overlooking Gulf, two- 
month minimum, 802-524-2108. 
Do you have real estate for sale, 
services or business opportuni¬ 
ties, collectibles or memorabilia, 
vacation rental homes or anything 
else you would like to advertise to 
more than 51,000 CCT readers? 
Only $3 per word. Display classi¬ 
fied only $100 per inch. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. 10% discount for Columbia 
College alumni, faculty, students 
and parents. Send copy and pay¬ 
ment or inquiries on rates to: 
Natasha S. Clermont 
Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste. 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
212-870-2786 phone 
212-870-2747 fax 
nc2252@columbia.edu 


Pampered Ivy Pets 

Traveling pet groomer for your Ivy animals. 



Howard Clifford ’46 
World-renowned 
Ivy pet groomer 


YOUR ALUMNI BUSINESS AD HERE 

This size available only for alumni of Columbia College 
212-870-2786 for rates and space reservations 


writes, "I plan to practice next year, 
but I haven't decided where. I'm 
clerking for the Arkansas Court of 
Appeals Judge Larry Vaught. I'm 
involved in minority recruitment, 
fund raising for scholarships for 
minorities, moot court and volun¬ 
teering for the Central Arkansas 
Radiation Therapy Institute." 

Jamie Clayton Chanin is finish¬ 


ing law school at Pepperdine and 
lives in Santa Monica, only four 
blocks from the beach. After grad¬ 
uation, he's heading to Scotland 
for Jenn Ashton's wedding. He 
adds, "After taking and hopefully 
passing the California bar. I'll start 
at Jackson Lewis, an employment 
defense firm, in September." 

Colleen Cusick is engaged to 


New for 2006! 
Columbia Business 
Connections 

Up to 20% off advertising rates 

for College alumni 

to promote their businesses 

Ads placed near Class Notes 
Sizes available: 

1/2 page h 
1/4 page sq orv 
1/8 page h or v 

For rates and information, contact 
Natasha Clermont, business manager 
212-870-2786 phone 
212-870-2747 fax 
nc2252@columbia.edu 

Class year must appear in ad 
Prepayment required 


marry Dan Endick, with whom 
she has been since her sophomore 
year at Columbia, in Princeton in 
June 2007. She plans to take this 
summer off to get her novel pub¬ 
lished before beginning a Ph.D. 
program. She adds, "I am happy 
to report that Michelle David- 
owitz, Bari Handwerger and 
Nicole Tartak will graduate from 
Fordham Law. Caitlin Boyle 
moved back to Brooklyn after 
earning a journalism degree at 
Indiana University and works in 
documentary filmmaking." 

Lien De Brouckere and Kather¬ 
ine Haenschen recently took a one- 
week trip to Venezuela. Fiona Siang 
Yun Sze graduated from NYU 
with an M.A. in performance stud¬ 
ies in 2004, after which she moved 
back to Paris. During 2004r-05, she 
gave numerous piano and chamber 
music concerts in Paris and Europe 
and is in the midst of her Ph.D. 
at the department of French and 
comparative literature in Paris 
IV-Sorbonne. Her dissertation 
focuses on Beckett's theater and its 
poetics of movement. 

Fiona's forthcoming publica¬ 
tions include a translation of The 
Merlion Tales (June) and A Pen 
Abroad (July). This year, Fiona will 
be a lecturer (theater studies and 
history) in the theater department 
at Nanyang Academy of Fine 


Arts, Singapore. She also will be a 
lecturer in piano performance at 
MIDIWorld, Singapore. 



Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


CC'04! I can't believe it's been two 
years since we graduated. As 
some of you may have heard, this 
year's Class Day will be Tuesday, 
May 16, and Senator John McCain 
(R-Ariz.) will be the speaker. I 
encourage you to attend and rep¬ 
resent 2004 in the Alumni Class 
Parade. Also, please keep an eye 
out for upcoming Columbia Col¬ 
lege Young Alumni events. 

If you will be in New York City 
from June 8-11, please join us for 
Reunion Weekend; the alumni 
affairs office is introducing a new 
young alumni component. On 
Thursday night, there is a 2002-05 
cocktail party at the Frying Pan. 
Friday night brings a pre-casino 
party with open bar and food at 
the Hammerstein Ballroom lead¬ 
ing into Casino Royale and the 
dance party for College, SEAS and 
Barnard alumni. On Saturday, we 
wrap things up with a wine tast¬ 
ing and dinner on Furnald Lawn 
followed by dancing on Low 
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Plaza. For more information and 
to register, please visit http:// 
reunion.college.columbia.edu. 

Some of Tom Gorman's writ¬ 
ing will appear in Baseball Prospec¬ 
tus 2006, which annually is one of 
the best-selling baseball books on 
the market. He's interviewing 
with baseball teams and hopes to 
defer his law school admissions 
indefinitely. Also out West, David 
Ryan Brumberg lives in sunny 
California and is going into his 
third year at Stanford Law. 

Congratulations to Ben Falik, 
who received the Do Something 
BRICK award and a $10,000 grant 
for Summer in the City (www. 
sitc-det.org). More importantly, he 
is getting married to a nice Mid¬ 
western girl in July. Helen Yi-Xin 
Weng is pursuing a Ph.D. in clini¬ 
cal psychology at the University of 
Wisconsin. She is studying with 
Dr. Richard Davidson, researching 
the neuroscience of emotion regu¬ 
lation and compassion meditation. 
She writes, "I miss NYC for the 
people, food and music, but enjoy 
the cheese and nature in Wiscon¬ 
sin. I also have a new cat, Pample- 
mousse." 

Catherine Yee shares, "While in 
Tokyo, I met several alumni: Ji 
Won Chung '04E, Toby Curtis '05 
and Nathan Tompkins '05 in Mat¬ 
suyama, where they teach English. 
I also met Toshi Saito, a member 
of the Alumni Representative 
Committee. It's great that the 
Columbia network extends to all 
parts of the world! Before heading 
back to New York, I'm traveling 
for two weeks to Ho Chi Minh, 
Bali, New Delhi and Milan." 

Here in New York, Elizabeth 
Anderson works for the Economist 
Intelligence Unit, the research divi¬ 
sion of The Economist. Jonathan Liu 
works for PricewaterhouseCoopers. 
Alaya Johnson shares, " I had a 
short story ( Third Day Lights ) pub¬ 
lished in the British SF magazine 
Interzone, which I've found out is 
going to be reprinted in The Year's 
Best SF Anthology, #11, published 
by HarperCollins. I read a lot of 
books and live in Yonkers." Kim¬ 
berly Ong's one-act play. Chances 
Are, won the Bowery Poetry Club's 
Playoffs competition in December 
and was set to compete in the 
Playoffs finals in March (www. 
playoffsnyc.org). 

After completing her M.P.H., 
Sharon Bartel started working at 
Deloitte Consulting as a health 
care consultant. Karen Abraham 
is finishing her two-year commit¬ 
ment for Teach for America in the 
Bronx, where she teaches sixth 
and seventh grade math, and 
lives on the Upper West Side. 

Congratulations to Sally (Grazi) 
Shatzkes and her husband, Danny; 
Sally had a girl on December 19. 


Sally is earning her master's degree 
in drama therapy at NYU. Nuria 
Net is a music and entertainment 
writer for a Latina magazine and 
lives in Williamsburg with friends. 

Kyla Pollack writes, "This past 
fall, I moved from NYC to D.C., 
where I'm assistant to the legisla¬ 
tive director at Senator Hillary 
Clinton's (D-N.Y.) office. I always 
am happy to get together with fel¬ 
low D.C.-based alums who can 
reminisce about subways that stay 
open all night..." Meanwhile, 
John O'Breza is self-employed 
and lives in the D.C. metro area. 

Sogol D. Somekh writes, "l am 
in my second year at Fordham Law 
and a member of Fordham's Moot 
Court Board. I competed in the Jes¬ 
sup International Law Moot Court 
Competition. Our team won 'Best 
Brief' and finished as finalists in the 
Atlantic Region." Phil Matricardi is 
a marketing production coordinator 
on the Upper East Side. 

In other parts of the world, 

Kent Sherman writes, "My 
fiancee, Karol Petreshock '04 
Barnard, and I will move to my 
native island of Fiji after we are 
married this summer." Jeffrey 
Lorch will move to Dubai in June 
to work in the Middle East office 
of an international consulting firm. 


Peter Kang 

420 W. 42nd St. Apt. 36B 
New York, NY 10036 
pk2007@columbia.edu 

Looking at the calendar, I am 
tempted to write something cliche, 
such as "time flies" or "life is a 
blur." But it's true — nearly a year 
has passed since we happily threw 
our caps into the air at Com¬ 
mencement. Have any of you 
gained new insight into life since? 
Are you where you want to be? 
Any big decisions or moves on the 
horizon? 

If you will be in New York 
City from June 8-11, please join 
us for Reunion Weekend; the 
Alumni Affairs Office is introduc¬ 
ing a new young alumni compo¬ 
nent. On Thursday night, there is 
a 2002-05 cocktail party at the 
Frying Pan. Friday night brings a 
pre-casino party with open bar 
and food at the Hammerstein 
Ballroom leading into Casino 
Royale and the dance party for 
College, SEAS and Barnard 
alumni. On Saturday, we wrap 
things up with a wine tasting 
and dinner on Furnald Lawn fol¬ 
lowed by dancing on Low Plaza. 
For more information and to reg¬ 
ister, please visit http://reunion. 
college.columbia.edu/rsvp.php. 

I picked up a copy of David 
Denby '65's Great Books, in which 
the New Yorker film critic humor¬ 



ously chronicles his return to 
Columbia in middle age to retake 
Lit Hum and Contemporary Civi¬ 
lization. If you're nostalgic for 
some Core action, this book makes 
for a stimulating read. But if you're 
glad that's all over, well, we have 
notes from your classmates: 

Bradford Jordan, who is study¬ 
ing at Christ Church College of 
Oxford University, is "dating an 
international supermodel." Where 
are the pics. Brad? 

Sacha Berkman, an assistant to 
the executive producer at UPA 
Cinema in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
writes: "We are shooting our 
short, 14 Bis, a fiction commemo¬ 
rating famous aviator Santos 
Dumont's first successful flight. It 
has been an amazing experience, 
and I am loving it." 

Eric Wallace, who moved 
backed to Manila after gradua¬ 
tion, started a Web development 
and marketing company, where 
he creates online networks and 
develops websites. His main pro¬ 
ject is an online friends network: 
www.theoosh.com. 

Amalia Goldvaser writes: "I 
work at Gloria Allred's employ¬ 
ment law firm in L.A. and love it. 
On Valentine's Day, Gloria and I 
went to the Beverly Hills court¬ 
house to advocate same-sex mar¬ 
riage. I worked on my skiing this 
past winter in Aspen and Vail 
with Muneesh Mehra '05E, Court¬ 
ney Johnson and Matthew 
Niederhauser '06." 

Doug Imbruce, founder of The 
U, a series of hip MTV-style tours 
of college campuses hosted by 
actors from The WB, was featured 
in The New York Times in January. 
You can check out www.theU.com. 

Marc Aspis is a radioman for 
an infantry company in the Israeli 
Army. 

Africa seems to be a popular 
destination for '05ers in the Peace 
Corps. Amanda Ramsdell teaches 
secondary chemistry and biology in 
Kenya, between Mt. Kenya and 
Nairobi. Mike Stoops is in Uganda 
until May 2008 as a primary teacher 
trainer who trains teachers on how 
to instruct their students on the ele¬ 
mentary and middle school levels. 
He requests: "If I don't come back 
alive (gorilla attack, Ebola, or any¬ 
thing, really). I'd appreciate it if you 
could do whatever possible to have 
a 'Mike Stoops Remembrance 
Week' at CU, during which the 
only event will be a guaranteed 
week of green-flagged South 
Lawns. I hate those red flags." 

Steve Mumford, who is work¬ 
ing toward a master's of public 
administration in Seattle, also is 
part of Peace Corps Masters Inter¬ 
national. He will go to Togo in June 
as a small-business development 
volunteer. He welcomes correspon¬ 


dence while there, as he may get 
"lonely from time to time." 

Well, that's all for now. Keep 
them notes coming! 



Michelle Oh 

11 Heaton Ct. 
Closter, NJ 07624 


mo2057@columbia.edu 


To my fellow graduates: Congratu¬ 
lations! It 7 s hard to believe that 
we've made it through. Although 
graduation is fast approaching and 
we will soon be heading separate 
ways, I hope that all of you will use 
this column throughout the years to 
keep in touch with one another. I 
am honored and delighted to have 
this opportunity to share your joys, 
successes and whereabouts with 
the rest of our class. I encourage 
you to e-mail me with news you'd 
like to share. Best of luck to you in 
your future endeavors, and don't 
forget your alma mater. 

Here's a glimpse at what some 
of our classmates are doing this 
summer: 

Carly Hugo will be director of 
development for Lasalle Holland, 
a film production company that 
has produced films that have been 
in competition in the Sundance, 
Tribeca and Toronto Film Festivals. 

Maiya Sarah Chard-Yaron will 
be director of Jewish Education at 
Camp Alonim of the Brandeis- 
Bardin Institute near Los Angeles. 

Bob Wray will ship out to Van- 
denberg Air Force Base, Calif., for 
space and missiles training, and as 
a lieutenant in the Air Force will 
engage in highly classified work 
dealing with nuclear missiles, 
satellites and space operations. 

Before beginning work in the 
fall, Nick Pena will travel to South¬ 
east Asia in May and June, visiting 
Thailand, Vietnam and Cambodia, 
and come July will embark on a 
cruise in and around Alaska. He 
also will be in Nicaragua in early 
August doing community develop¬ 
ment work. 

Stanley Tan writes, 'Til be back 
in sunny Singapore for three 
months (June/July/August) in the 
Singapore Armed Forces serving 
out the remainder of my conscript 
service. Thereafter, I should be 
heading back to NYC to commence 
employment in September. Any/all 
visits to Singapore welcome!" 

Before working at UBS, Jay 
Wong will take a year off to 
spend time in San Francisco with 
his family, vacation in Hawaii for 
two months and then teach Eng¬ 
lish in Japan until July 2007. 

Chloe Good will be home in 
Miami until mid-June before trav¬ 
eling to Seattle, Vancouver, 
Anchorage, San Francisco and ___ 
Sequoia National Park. 
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First Person 

Documenting Montgomery 

By Burton Silverman '49 


B om in Brooklyn in 1928,1 root¬ 
ed for the Dodgers and lived 
through the Depression with a 
pampered middle-class oblivi¬ 
ousness. I lived through the 
fight against Nazism that fueled a liberal 
sensibility in the United States, which had 
in its recent past been haunted by racism 
and anti-Semitism. Unfortunately, Ameri¬ 
ca has forgotten that, almost 200 years after 
the beginning of the great democratic 
experiment, we still excluded women, 
blacks and other groups from full mem¬ 
bership in our society. But despite the pro- 
gressivism of the '30s, the optimism of 
those years came to an end in 1947 when 
Churchill announced the clang of an Iron 
Curtain over Europe. 

This was during my second year at Columbia College, in the 
wonderful company of vets returning to school under the GI 
Bill. By this time, I was sure that I was going to be an artist, but 
unclear about how I would survive as one. After I graduated 
from the College, I rented a studio with Harvey Dinnerstein, a 
close artist friend from our time together at Music and Art High 
School. We were painters until we were drafted into the Korean 
War in 1951, and America changed again. After we returned in 
1953, McCarthyism and fear of the bomb characterized the next 
decade. I returned to painting and worked part-time in the New 
York Post promotion department. 

Then, in December 1955, Rosa Parks 
made a defiant challenge to segregation. 

Her now-celebrated refusal to give up her 
seat on a segregated city bus ignited a boy¬ 
cott by virtually all 50,000 black citizens of 
Montgomery, Ala. Suddenly, a moral can¬ 
dle glowed in the darkness to affirm the 
possibility of challenging an unjust social 
order. When Murray Kempton, a Pulitzer- 
winning columnist for the New York Post, 
wrote a series of vivid articles about the 
boycott, the world took notice. 

Harvey and I were deeply affected, so 
much so that he blurted out in the middle 
of a telephone call about a different sub¬ 
ject, "Let's go there and draw it!" I hesi¬ 
tated for only a moment before saying, 

"Yeah, let's." The boycott had vast social 
and political implications that were not 
lost on us, but as artists, Harvey and I 
also viewed the events in Montgomery 
from another vantage. 

We had long identified with an artistic 
heritage engendered by realists from earlier 
generations: Goya, Meissonier, Homer and 


Sargent, all of whom recorded the impact 
of war on their worlds. The boycott in 
Montgomery presented an opportunity for 
us to move beyond a nominal kinship with 
these artists — to actually record a compa¬ 
rable event — and with the same activity 
challenge our immediate art world. We felt 
we had been trivialized because of our 
unfashionable commitment to realism, and 
documenting the Montgomery strike was a 
way out of the exclusion we experienced as 
a result of the explosion of abstract art. In 
the end, I think we just wanted to be part of 
something that said "no" to injustice. In ret¬ 
rospect, this was the setting for one of the 
most important events in my life. 

During the seemingly interminable 
train ride to Montgomery, we realized that as 27-year-old New 
Yorkers, we hadn't a clue about the reality of Southern life. Cou¬ 
pled with this awareness came a rising anxiety about whether 
our drawings would capture the spirit of the protest. We were 
all but lost for our first 24 hours in Montgomery and can hard¬ 
ly remember where we stayed or what we ate. 

However, within a day of our arrival, everything came into 
focus as we sat in on the trial of Martin Luther King Jr. and the 
other indicted boycott leaders. Seeing our interest, the Mont¬ 
gomery Improvement Association, the African-American labor 
and activist organization that helped organize the boycott, invit¬ 
ed us to attend almost daily church rallies filled with speeches 
and foot-stomping music. We were swept 
up by the contagious emotions, and we 
decided to draw these ordinary citizens, for 
they were the heart and soul of the protest. 

This act of youthful impetuousness 
gave us an extraordinary opportunity to 
witness and record a historic moment. 
Our drawings celebrated the ordinary 
men and women of the cause. Six months 
later, in September 1956, the Davis Gal¬ 
leries in New York City mounted an exhi¬ 
bition of 90 of these drawings, and sever¬ 
al subsequently were reproduced in the 
New York Post and various magazines. 
More than half of them were ultimately 
acquired by the Delaware Art Museum 
and several others by the Parrish Muse¬ 
um of Art in Southampton, N.Y. 

The boycott had an important impact 
on our artistic careers, leading to a life¬ 
long artistic search for. similar passions in 
contemporary life. It influenced our 
careers as illustrators, as well. Most 
importantly, the boycott led the way to a 
more tolerant America and made King 




Silverman's woman at Church Rally, 1956; 
Graphite 8" x 6". 
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the most respected and powerful voice for racial 
and class justice. 

In the following months and years, the Civil Rights 
movement spread throughout the country, and these 
issues fused with the anti-Vietnam war movement. I 
was freelancing as an illustrator in 1968 when Colum¬ 
bia students called a strike, deserted classes and occu¬ 
pied campus buildings. New York magazine asked me 
to do drawings of the demonstrations to illustrate an 
account written by a student striker. 

I was back on campus, asked to be a "reporter," 
yet drawn into the spirit of the strike as a participant. 

Because of my drawing abilities, I soon was commis¬ 
sioned by other magazines to report on events using 
the artist's eye in place of the camera lens. Drawing 
for the 1968 strike led, among other assignments, to 
my making more than 125 portraits across 25 years 
for the New Yorker's "Profiles" series. All of them 
were drawn from life; my subsequent Time and 
Newsweek covers were not. 

I regret not having had more of the collegiality at 
Columbia that was so much a part of my high school days and 
later professional life. I was a commuter student, and while I 
was part of campus life as art editor of Jester, I was not quite an 
imbedded participant. Nevertheless, my College experience 
provided a richly enhancing intellectual background, and cer¬ 
tainly the art history courses of my major were instrumental in 


shaping my aesthetic philosophy. I remember much 
that was wonderful, such as teachers like Mark Van 
Doren, Lionel Trilling '25, Meyer Schapiro '24 and 
Quentin Anderson '37. And I shared many of the 
typical student's passions, such as cheering our 
heroes Gene Rossides '49 and Lou Kusserow '49, 
who made sports history by beating Army in 1947, 
and the basketball team that briefly led the Ivies. I 
also remember the tinge of sadness at graduation of 
leaving my "home" on the Low Library steps on a 
sun-drenched June day in 1949. 

But all I have learned stays with me, and in some 
sense, informs my current painting. And now the 
drawings Harvey and I created in 1956 are on dis¬ 
play again, this time to celebrate the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of the Bus Boycott. They will be on exhibit at 
the Montgomery Museum of Fine Art until May 26, 
and again we will celebrate the ordinary men and 
women who changed the world. Q 


Burton Silverman '49 has had 30 solo shows in the 
United States and abroad. He has won 33 prizes and awards from 
some of these exhibitions, and in 2002 received an Honorary Doc¬ 
torate from the Academy of Art College in San Francisco. His paint¬ 
ings are represented in more than two dozen public collections across 
the country. Silverman lives and maintains a studio in New York 
City (www.burtonsilverman.com). 



Silverman's Student 
Demonstrator Columbia, 
1968; Graphite; 91" x 4". 


Letters 

(Continued from page 3) 

Azary '51 and Jack Molinas '53, the best 
basketball player in Columbia history. 

Another basketball great was under¬ 
sized scoring machine Chet Forte '57. The 
football team that beat Army at Baker 
Field to end the Cadets' long winning 
streak also belongs. And [though it's not a 
varsity sport,] Columbia won the colle¬ 
giate chess championship four years in a 
row with a team led by Jim Sherwin '53 
and Eliot Hearst '53. 

Carl Witkovich '53 
San Mateo, Calif. 

Lament for Henry 

It was with gratitude that, upon flipping 
through the pages of my husband's (David 
Eisenman '87) [January] CCT, I came 
across a tribute to Henry Winters '75. It 
does Henry's life a disservice, however, to 
have him remembered as a lawyer who 
worked himself into the grave, and I write 
to try to correct that image. 

I worked closely with Henry during the 
last years of his life and was fortunate 
enough to count him as a mentor and a 
good friend. My memories of him are as a 
lawyer who had an honest perspective on 
life and work, a love for the law and pub¬ 
lic policy (one of my last conversations 


with him involved a paper that I had just 
written for a graduate school course, 
which he was kind enough to take the time 
to read and comment on). Henry's sense of 
ethics, his realistic perspective on the cor¬ 
porate world and his sense of humor all 
helped orient me into a new job and con¬ 
tinued as he remained a counselor and 
mentor while my career moved on. Henry 
was a role model to me and his other col¬ 
leagues, and I remember him as a warm 
and humane person whose actions, coun¬ 
sel and outlook on life have a lasting posi¬ 
tive impact on me. 

Mindy Herzfeld '90 Barnard 
Silver Spring, Md. 

In Vino Veritas 

Who knew John Brecher '73 [January] was 
a Columbia College graduate? I never was 
a Wall Street Journal reader until John and 
his wife, Dorothy Gaiter, began writing 
their wine column. It was refreshing to see 
the austere WSJ bring wine to the level of 
the everyday drinker. Other magazines 
and newspapers always went for the high- 
end reader and neglected the younger and 
newer (and often less knowledgeable) 
wine drinker. They even forced the Gray 
Lady to alter its policy and begin doing 
wine reviews. 

I met John and Dorothy at my family's 
wine shop. Acker, Merrall & Condit 
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(America's oldest wine shop, 1820) and 
knew they were neighbors on the Upper 
West Side. Many Columbia professors 
and administrators shopped at Acker and 
the store offered a discount to those affili¬ 
ated with the University. 

This led me to wonder who else in 
the wine world went to the College. I 
know Brooks Firestone ['61, founder 
and chairman of the Firestone Vineyard 
in California] did, and President Lee C. 
Bollinger bears the namesake of my 
favorite champagne. 

Ron Kapon '56 
New York City 

a 


ANSWERS TO GAME ON INSIDE BACK COVER 


1. INFERNO 

2. LYSISTRATA 

3. CITY OF GOD 

4. DON QUIXOTE 

5. THE DECAMERON 

6. NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS 

7. CRIME AND 
PUNISHMENT 

8. THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS 

9. SECOND 
TREATISE OF 
GOVERNMENT 

10. GROUNDING FOR 
THE METAPHYSICS 
OF MORALS 


11. THE HISTORY 
OF THE 

PELOPONNESIAN 

WAR 

12. THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION 

13. DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA 

14. PRIDE AND 
PREJUDICE 

15. OEDIPUS THE 
KING 

16. THREE GUINEAS 

17. THE ODYSSEY 

18. SYMPOSIUM 

19. KING LEAR 

20. LEVIATHAN 
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Alumni Corner 

Let’s Have a Reunion 


Dear Members of the Classes of '36, ’41, '46, ’31, ’56, ’61, '66, '71, ’76, '81, '86, 'gi, 'g6 and ’01-03: 
Reunion Weekend is June 8-11. It is going to be fun, so please come! 


Brian Krisberg ’81 
First Vice President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


D uring the past decade, the College has encour¬ 
aged alumni to feel connected to Columbia, to 
their classmates and other alumni, and to the 
exciting things going on at the University. The 
College has pursued this in a variety of ways: 
a prime example is Reunion Weekend. 

First, a personal digression, which is not atypical for 
Columbians. I have no recollection of my fifth reunion, and dur¬ 
ing my 10th I was living overseas. My main memories of my 15th 
are a Friday night dinner at V&T attended by maybe 15 people, 
followed by a quiet walk around campus with my wife and a 
handful of close friends, then a sparsely attended dinner at SIPA 
on Saturday. During this period, I also attended a Dartmouth 
fifth reunion and a Brown 10th reunion (with my wife, a Brown 
'84 graduate) and noticed how festive and well-attended the 
events were — and how appreciative people were for the oppor¬ 
tunity to reconnect with other alumni and the schools. 

Things started to improve at my 20th reunion in 2001. We 
had a terrific barbecue at Marc Mazur '81's home in Westchester 
and an enjoyable and beautiful Saturday night dinner at Butler 
Terrace Restaurant. 

The improvements in recent years reflect the focused and ded¬ 
icated effort of the Alumni Office. This effort has been led by 
Dean of Alumni Affairs and Development Derek Wittner '65 and 
Executive Director of Alumni Affairs Ken Catandella, with sig- 


events have been held, including a December cocktail party in 
midtown and a reception before the Columbia-Harvard basket¬ 
ball game at Levien Gymnasium. Our committee has worked to 
create an interesting and diverse weekend of events. Tom Glocer 
will host a cocktail party on Thursday, June 8, at Reuters head¬ 
quarters in midtown, and Steve Klein and Tod McGrath will host 
a barbecue on campus on Friday, June 9. Kevin Costa led a 
"phone tree" project, reaching out to classmates to invite them 
and asking them to reach out to classmates with whom they are 
in touch. Jeff Pundyk has featured reunion planning in our Class 
Notes to keep the weekend on everyone's mind. Lee Tablewski, 
working with the Alumni Office, conducted a class poll for our 
Saturday, June 10, dinner speaker, which was won by Student 
Council President Michelle Oh '06. 

Some reunion objectives are obvious, including attendance and 
participation. On Friday, more than 1,400 alumni of the Classes of 
'96-'05 are expected to attend Casino Royale followed by dancing 
at the Hammerstein Ballroom. For alumni in the Class of '01, the 
College is hosting you (yes, that means events are free) if you sign 
up five classmates to attend as well. The same offer has been 
extended to the Classes of '02-'05 in an effort to introduce young 
alumni to reunion before their five-year graduation anniversary. 

Other objectives are less obvious. These include getting alum¬ 
ni to engage with each other on an ongoing basis rather than 
relying on the Alumni Office to initiate contact every five years. 


The Alumni Office has made a concerted effort to build reunion 
programming around the interests of individual classes. 


nificant contributions by the entire staff (working with the Class 
of '81 were Taryn Deaton, Karri Brady and Paul Staller). The 
Alumni Office has made a concerted effort to build reunion pro¬ 
gramming around the interests of individual classes, rather than 
impose general programming on the broader group. This year, 
for example, the Class of '66 will have tours of the Museum of 
Modem Art and the Rose Space Center at the Museum of Natur¬ 
al History and a tour of historic Harlem, and the Class of '71 will 
have tours of MoMA and the American wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum. And the 50th reunion has shifted back to campus from 
Arden House, setting registration records in the process. 

So when the Alumni Office contacted me a year ago and 
asked me to participate in the 25th reunion planning, I said 
"Certainly." I was eager to build on the success of our 20th 
reunion and create a 25th that would provide a memorable 
experience for my classmates and benefit the College. 

Participating on the Class of '81 Reunion Committee has been 
thoroughly enjoyable. Sean D'Arcy and Dan Tamkin have pro¬ 
vided significant leadership and energy for our meetings every 
six weeks or so during the academic year. Successful pre-reunion 


Reunions therefore become the high point of a continual dia¬ 
logue among classmates during the intervening years, supple¬ 
mented by gatherings at the Columbia Club or at events such as 
Homecoming or Dean's Day. 

I would be remiss if I did not mention the fund-raising aspect 
of Reunion Weekend. In addition to partying and connecting 
with alumni, faculty and administrators, each reunion class 
must make a concerted effort to raise as large a class gift for the 
Columbia College Fund as possible. The fund, which has a goal 
of $11 million in unrestricted gifts this year, is crucial to the Col¬ 
lege's need-blind admissions and full-need financial aid policies. 
Columbia operates in an extremely competitive environment 
and needs our support in order to maintain these policies. 

My 25th reunion is only weeks away, and I am looking for¬ 
ward to it. I am looking forward to seeing classmates and 
socializing with friends, faculty, deans and administrators. 
Finally, I am looking forward to remembering all the positive 
aspects of my years on Morningside Heights and to thinking 
about the significant role Columbia played in shaping the per¬ 
son I am today. I hope to see you there. Q 


MAY/JUNE 2006 






A Scrambled Core 


Countless books have found their way in and out of Core Curriculum courses through the years. 
Can you unscramble the names of the current CC and Lit Hum books below? 

Answers on page 71. 
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Downpour doesn’t dampen spirits 
of the College’s newest alumni 


After Sen. John McCain 
(R.-Ariz.) addressed the 
graduates on a rainy 
Class Day, the skies 
cleared for a sunny 
Commencement the 
following day. 













Mark your calendar ... 


FALL SEMESTER 2006 



Homecoming vs. 
Princeton 


Convocation 


Washington, D.C. 
College Day 


October Degrees 
Conferred 


Great Teacher 
Awards 


First-Year Family 
Weekend 


Reception 


Election Day 
Holiday 


Alexander Hamilton 
Award Dinner 


Academic Holiday 


NOVEMBER 


Monday 


Saturday 

SEPTEMBER 

30 

Black Alumni 
Homecoming 


Wednesday 


Friday-Saturday 


Wednesday 
■ NOVEMBER 

1 

Dean’s Scholarship 


o n d a y 


Tuesday 


Thursday-Friday 

NOVEMBER 


23-24 


Thanksgiving 

Holiday 


22 

Fall Term Ends 


For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
1-866-CC-ALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Harry Coleman ’46 

Dean Coleman stands large in my experi¬ 
ences at the College. His values have 
infused the knowledge and wisdom I 
carry from my years at Columbia. 

Many times I recall a moment of Dean 
Coleman's "confinement" in Hamilton 
Hall during the 1968 strike, when he was 
checking on College Walk from his 
barred office window. I thought to check 
on whether Coleman had anything to 
eat. For my small part in that moment 
during the mobilization of the campus 
for economic and political justice, I sup¬ 
plied sustenance at Coleman's office win¬ 
dow and then returned to stand in soli¬ 
darity at the entrance to Hamilton Hall. 

On that day, my 
naive and conflicted 
activity seemed to be 
endorsed as an act of 
an open mind. Our 
Columbia education 
had taught me well to 
prize the examination 
of many facets of a 
question or event and 
to value the humanity 
in every opinion and 
position. 

Moreover, Dean 
Coleman's urbane val¬ 
ues gave vitality to the 
freedom I had to act on 
my conscience at Col¬ 
umbia. Coleman possessed an urbanity 
that will be prized by Columbians 
always. As today's world calls for more 
kindness, Coleman's example is a gift 
Columbians do well to pass on. 

Jim Nofziger '76 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Stand, Columbians 

As members of the Class of 1965, the first 
College class to be admitted under his 
direction, we were moved and impressed 
by the dignity and tenderness at Harry 
Coleman '46's memorial service on May 
5. We thank the organizers. 

We were less moved and impressed 
by the lack of protocol by the majority of 
the attendees. It was and still is accepted 
practice that all stand when the Col¬ 
lege's alma mater. Sans Souci, is sung. 
Only the back third of the assembly did 
so. We think that Harry would have had 
a sly smile and be shaking his head. 


It was wonderful to hear the Kings- 
men again, a traditional and well 
respected a cappella group. 

Dr. Laurance J. Guido '65 
New York City 
Jay N. Woodworth '65 
Glen Gardner, N.J. 

Low Skier 

I believe the photo [of the skier on Low 
Steps] on page 30 of the March/April 
issue was taken in January 1978 during 
registration week. The famous "Blizzard 
of '78" that crippled New England for 
many days bypassed New York City, but 
the storm before it buried campus. The 
skier, who is wearing cross country skis 
rather than downhill, 
looks a lot like Mark 
Weingartner '81 GS, who 
was the type of guy who 
would pull a stunt like 
that. The ski outfit is cer¬ 
tainly of 1970s vintage. 
Tim Horrigan '79 
Durham, N.H. 

Treasured Rights 

Daniel Fastenberg '06's 
puerile profile of Con¬ 
gressman Jerrold Nadler 
'69 (May/June) doesn't 
give me much hope for 
the liberal arts educa¬ 
tion today's students 
are receiving at Columbia. RNC talking 
points to the contrary, support for "pri¬ 
vacy, due process, civil rights, abortion 
rights and the rights of sexual minori¬ 
ties" does not put one at the "margins" 
of the Democratic Party! Fastenberg 
must not have learned much about the 
pre-putsch days when privacy, due 
process and civil rights were Constitu¬ 
tional rights treasured by Republicans as 
well as Democrats. 

Timothy Rood '88 
Piedmont, Calif. 

Sha Na Na 

A letter in the last Columbia mentioning 
"Bowzer" [Jonathan Bauman '68] of Sha 
Na Na brought back one of my most 
enjoyable College memories. In early 
1968, a flyer went around campus invit¬ 
ing us to a concert by the Kingsmen, 
"The Glory That Was Grease." 

The evening of the event, at the 
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Within the Family 

Tales from The West End 



T he sale of The West End 
and the changes that may 
be in store for the Broad¬ 
way landmark made me 
wish I had a great story to 
tell from my College years, but I 
don't. After many late nights at the 
Spectator office in Ferris Booth Hall, I 
preferred to head to my Hartley suite 
and crash. Besides, I never liked the 
taste of beer. 

Several of you, however, took us 
up on our invitation in the May/June 
issue to share your memories of The 
West End. Following are some high¬ 
lights from our mailbag: 

Yale had its Maury's, Harvard its 
Elsie's ... Columbia had The West 
End. It was the gathering point for 
me and my friends. It was the place 
to go after an evening in the library 
and certainly late on a Saturday night 
before crashing. It was where much 
of my College days happened, were 
planned and emerged, always with a 
fun tinge, over 15 cent beers. 

For me, the "Wet End" was more 
than just another restaurant/bar. It 
had character. It was full of conversa¬ 
tion — often far from Contemporary 
Civilization, the course, but very 
much my contemporary lifestyle. The 
proprietor in the early 1960s was Saul 
Roberts, who lived in my hometown 


PHOTO: MASHA VOLYNSKY 06 

in upstate New York. We always 
talked about the small dairy town that 
has since turned into a bedroom com¬ 
munity for greater New York City ... 

So long, West End. What a grand 
place. I will miss you. 

Geoffrey A. Thompson '63 
New York City 

I read with nostalgia Laura Butchy 
'04 Arts' article regarding the new 
ownership and renaming of The West 
End. [Editor's note: It's now called 
Havana Central at the West End 
Cafe.] I have fond memories of that 


eatery from the late '40s and early 
'50s when for lunch I could get hot 
meat sandwiches, made from slices 
carved right off freshly baked turkey, 
roast beef, corned beef or pastrami. 
No packaged luncheon meats were 
served. Will Jeremy Merrin '00 Busi¬ 
ness, the new owner, return to that 
tradition? 

The West End, I fear, will never be 
the same, for which I will shed figu¬ 
rative tears. 

Alden Mesrop '52 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

(Continued on page 71) 


Sigma Chi house, we were all scram¬ 
bling around trying to locate leather 
jackets and black engineer boots, rolling 
packs of Camels in the sleeves of our T- 
shirts, donning sunglasses, slicking back 
our hair ... attempting to look as non- 
Ivy League as possible. We made our 
way up Broadway toward Wollman and 
immediately encountered dozens of oth¬ 
ers dressed the same way. When the 
lights darkened and the curtains opened 
to the Kingsmen, three dressed in skin¬ 
tight, gold lame jumpsuits and the rest 
in various stages of '50s street punk 
attire ... the audience erupted in a roar. 

The rest of the evening was as good 
as it gets. The Kingsmen performed '50s 
dance routines, sang the old greasy 
songs with much accompaniment from 


the raucous audience, and [received] an 
incredible round of applause. Most of us 
agreed that it was the best event we had 
ever attended in college 

Sadly, reality intervened, and we all 
know what happened that April. But on 
a brighter note, the Kingsmen made one 
more campus appearance in their role as 
greasers. The College's traditional late 
spring outdoor festival was canceled 
due to the unrest, but the Kingsmen 
were allowed to perform an outdoor 
concert that turned out to be a smash 
reprise for the thousands from all over 
NYC who attended after hearing about 
the initial performance at Wollman. 

The next time I saw Bowzer and com¬ 
pany, they were called Sha Na Na and 
were the surprise hit of the Woodstock 


Festival. They went on to a successful 
career recording, performing concerts 
and television. Thanks for the memo¬ 
ries, guys. 

Rich Forzani '66 
Glen Rock, N.J. 

True Story 

The story of Professor Raymond Weaver 
(Class of 1910) about Gone With the Wind 
and The Divine Comedy (May /June, let¬ 
ter from Desmond J. Nunan Sr. '50) is 
not a legend. He told it in class one day, 
with much satisfaction to the class and 
himself. Weaver's histrionic flair made 
him quite popular. 

Hiag Akmakjian '48 
Kidwelly, Wales 
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Rainy Class Day, Sunny Commencement 
Send Class of 2006 on Its Way 


By Laura Butchy '04 Arts 
Photos by Eileen Barroso 

A bout 1,000 members of the 

Class of 2006 celebrated their 
becoming alumni at a rainy 
Class Day on May 16 and at 
a sun-drenched Commence¬ 
ment the following day. 

The Class Day downpour could not 
put a damper on the graduates' send-off, 
which was attended by family and 
friends as well as alumni who braved the 
rain to carry their class banners and 
march in the Parade of Classes. 

"You have a responsibility," Dean 
Austin Quigley told the graduates, "to 
leave the world better than you found 
it." His address echoed the thoughts of 
salutatorian Julia DiBenigno '06, who 
said, "Now we have an obligation to use 
our education to give back ... to our 
world." The graduates already have 
begun giving back to Columbia, raising 
more than $20,000 for the Senior Fund 
and setting a record with an 83.5 percent 
participation rate. 

The keynote speaker at Class Day was 
Sen. John McCain (R-Ariz.), who focused 
his speech on the need for debate and tol¬ 
erance, touching on his support of the 
war in Iraq. "Ours is a noisy, contentious 
society and always has been, for we love 
our liberties much. Among those liberties 
we love most, particularly so when we 
are young, is our right to self-expression," 
McCain said. "We have our disagree¬ 
ments, we Americans. We contend regu¬ 
larly and enthusiastically over many 
questions ... It is more than appropriate, 
it is necessary that even in times of crisis, 
especially in times of crisis, we fight 
among ourselves for the things we 
believe in. It is not just our right, but our 
civic and moral obligation." 

Members of the Class of 2006 already 
were taking McCain's advice, with some 



Dean of the College Austin Quigley (center) was joined 
by keynote speaker Sen. John McCain (right) and Univer¬ 
sity President Lee C. Bollinger for Class Day on May 16. 



Dozens of alumni braved the rain to show their spirit 
in the Parade of Classes. 



Dean of Student Affairs Chris Colombo congratulates 
Reggie Gossett '06, recipient of the Edward S. 
Brainard Memorial Prize. 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


Wayne Ting '06, senior Fund Com¬ 
mittee chair, proudly announced a 
participation rate of 83.5 percent, a 
new standard for Columbia College 
and a record for ivy League liberal 
arts undergraduate institutions, at 
Class Day. Joining Ting are commit¬ 
tee vice chairs (from left) Paul 
Mazzilli '06, Lauren DeLauro '06, 
Beth Katz '06, Gina Cucchiara '06 
and Kwame Spearman '06. 
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protesting McCain's speech by distribut¬ 
ing orange buttons that said "McCain 
does not speak for me" as well as 
orange and white umbrellas. The mixed 
reaction he received did not seem to 
bother McCain, who urged students to 
exercise tolerance and respect for those 
with whom they disagree, but never to 
give up the debate. 

"Let us argue with each other then. 

By all means, let us argue," he said. 

"Our differences are not petty. They 
often involve cherished beliefs. Let us 
defend those beliefs. Let's do so sincere¬ 
ly and strenuously. And let's not be too 
dismayed with the tenor and passion of 
our arguments, even when they wound 
us. We have fought among ourselves 
before in our history, over big things 
and small, with worse vitriol and bitter¬ 
ness than we experience today." 

While the rainstorm prompted some 
guests to leave Class Day early, the sunny 


skies at Commencement were welcomed 
by more than 30,000, including some 
10,000 graduates, who packed the cam¬ 
pus between Low and Butler Libraries. 

As is customary. President Lee C. 
Bollinger delivered the Commencement 
address and urged graduates to view 
themselves as lifelong students of the 
world, emphasizing the need for general 
knowledge. "Today we learn about 
other cultures, other nations and other 
views because we must do so, because 
our lives depend on one another," he 
said. "We're all in the same boat, not in 
separate boats occasionally passing one 
another. We understand that disease or 
pollution in one place can spread every¬ 
place; that poverty and hunger on one 
continent are our responsibility, just as 
they are when the desperate live nearby; 
and that a new discovery in one lab can 
spark innovation around the world. ... 

"As you graduate, your challenge is 



Prior to Class Day and Commencement, 
students gathered in St. Paul's Chapel 
(left) for Baccalaureate. College students 
celebrated the Core Curriculum during 
Commencement by holding aloft apple 
cores in response to an enthusiastic 
introduction by Dean of the College 
Austin Quigley. 

to see yourself not as the center of 
things, but in relation to 'everything'... 
This requires an extraordinary openness 
of mind, a willingness to embrace unfa¬ 
miliar knowledge, and, indeed, a humil¬ 
ity. So, the stakes are high. But so is the 
potential to do good." 

The celebration continued with hon¬ 
orary degrees being awarded to artist 
and architect Maya Lin, historian Gerda 
Lerner, business and community leader 
Kenneth Chenault, human rights activist 
Oswaldo Paya, mathematician C.K. Chu 
and cell biologist Irving Weissman. Sal- 
lie Krawcheck '92 Barnard received the 
University Medal for Excellence. 

DeWitt Clinton Professor of History 
Eric Foner '63 was among those who 
were honored with Presidential Awards 
for Excellence in Teaching, and two Col¬ 
lege alumni were among the Alumni 
Medalists: Bernard Goldman '46, '47E, 
'48J and Renan Pierre '86, '87E. 
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Sat. 

Sept. 16 

Fordham 

Baker Blast 

12:30 p.m. 

Sat. 

23 

Georgetown 

Community Youth Day 

12:30 p.m. 

Sat. 

30 

Princeton 

Homecoming 

1:30 p.m. 

Sat. 

Oct. 7 

iona 

Staff Family Day 

12:30 p.m. 

Sat. 

21 

Dartmouth 

Family Weekend 

12:30 p.m. 

Sat. 

Nov. 11 

Cornell 

Fan Appreciation Day 

12:30 p.m. 


Call 212-854-2546 today to purchase your 2006 tickets! 



Visit the all-new 

gacolumbialimts. cam 
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THE BEST KEPT SECRET ON 
THE UPPER WEST SIDE 



TIMELESS ELEGANCE FOR WEDDINGS AND CELEBRATIONS 
HISTORIC MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE ARCHITECTURE | AFFORDABLE SOPHISTICATION 
SUPERB CUISINE | PERSONALIZED SERVICE | TRANSPORTING VIEWS 
STEPS FROM OUR SAINT PAUL’S CHAPEL 

THE FACULTY HOUSE 

OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

1 1 6th AND AMSTERDAM (212) 854-7192 WWW.COLUMBIA.EDU/CU/FACHOUSE 



Congratulations to the Columbia College 
alumni, parents and friends who supported 
the College this year. 

You helped set another record for the 
Columbia College Fund. 

On behalf of the students you serve, 
thank you! 

Enjoy your summer. 

The Columbia College Fund 
Office of Alumni Affairs and Development 


IN MEMORIAM 

University Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus 
Michael Riffaterre 
'55 GSAS, scholar 
of French and 
romance philology 
died on May 27 in 
his Manhattan 
home. He was 81. 
The literary theo¬ 
rist, critic and 
member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
spent his entire academic professional 
career, more than 50 years, at Columbia 
before retiring in 2004. 

According to The New York Times, Rif¬ 
faterre was a renowned authority on 
semiotics — the study and classification 
of signs and linguistic symbols, systems 
of signs, how those signs relate to that 
which they refer and the subsequent 
perceptions from which communication 
and literary discourse occur. He focused 
on the processes by which literature 
becomes a work of art and its perma¬ 
nence in the face of evolving tastes, irre¬ 
spective of tertiary issues to the text like 
historical context or authorial intent, 
politics and ideology. 

One of the foremost advocates of 
French structuralist literary theory in the 
United States, Riffaterre's most prominent 
works include Semiotics of Poetry, Essais de 
Stylistique Structurale, Fictional Truth and 
Text Production. Riffaterre twice received 
the Guggenheim fellowship, was a senior 
fellow of Oxford University and general 
editor of the Romanic Review for nearly 
three decades until 2000. 

Provost Alan Brinkley said, "Riffaterre 
was one of Columbia's greatest and most 
devoted scholars and teachers ... he was 
an inspiring mentor to countless under¬ 
graduates and graduate students. He 
was also a major international figure in 
literary studies, a leader in the growth of 
structural criticism and a powerful advo¬ 
cate for understanding literature through 
its impact on its readers." 

Born and predominantly educated in 
France, a member of the French Resis¬ 
tance and veteran of the French army in 
WWII, Riffaterre was appointed to the 
Columbia faculty in 1955, the same 
year he earned a Ph.D. in French litera¬ 
ture from GSAS. He is survived by his 
wife, Hermine; son, Jason; daughter, 

Lee '86L; and two grandchildren. 

Sana Saleh '08 
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Class of 2006 Celebrates in Style at Senior Dinner 



T he Class of 2006 celebrated its 

Senior Dinner on May 1 on a tent¬ 
ed South Field. The event was 
graced with warm weather and infused 
with energy from the upcoming Class 
Day and Commencement ceremonies as 
well as the success of the Senior Fund, 
which had a record 83.5 percent partici¬ 
pation rate. About 925 seniors enjoyed a 
formal dinner hosted by the alumni 
office and were welcomed into the alum¬ 
ni community by Alumni Association 
President Brian Krisberg '81. The gradu¬ 
ates cheered a speech from Class Presi¬ 
dent Kwame Spearman '06 (top, right), 
inspirational words from Dean Austin 
Quigley and comments from Senior Din¬ 
ner co-chairs Tyler Boyd '06 and Annie 
Tracy '06. 

Quigley garnered a particularly rous¬ 
ing cheer early in his remarks by sharing 
something his college dean said to him: 
"Blessed are the young, for they inherit 
the national debt!" On a more serious 
note, Quigley told students that when 
the Admissions Office reviewed their 
applications five years ago, they as a 
group were "more talented, more cre¬ 
ative, more enthusiastic than we'd imag¬ 
ined." Shouting over the cheers, Quigley 
added, "Any great university will teach 
you how to read. Only Columbia Col¬ 
lege will teach you what half to believe!" 

Lisa Palladino 



PHOTOS: CRYSTAL ZHOU '08 
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Colvin Honored for Fundraising 

G eoffrey J. Colvin 74 
(bottom, right), out¬ 
going chair of the 
Columbia College Fund, 
received a miniature ver¬ 
sion of the Scholar's Lion, 
designed by Greg Wyatt 
71, from Dean of Alumni 
Affairs and Development 
Derek A. Wittner '65 as 
Dean Austin Quigley looked 
on. Colvin was honored for his fundraising leadership at the 
annual Dean's Circle Reception, which was hosted by 
Jonathan Sobel '88 and his wife, Marcia Dunn (top), at their 
midtown apartment on June 14. 



PHOTOS: ALEX SACHARE '71 



More than 250 members of the Class of 2006 joined 75 faculty 
and administrators for Cum Professoribus Vinum (Drinks with 
Professors), an informal reception in Casa Italiana on April 27 
that organizers hope will become a College tradition, in a letter 
to faculty inviting them to the reception. Class President 
Kwame Spearman '06 described it as an opportunity for the 
seniors "to thank you for the incredible education that you have 
given us" and "to acknowledge your contribution to our wonder¬ 
ful time here at Columbia." With balmy spring weather, atten¬ 
dees filled not only II Teatro in Casa Italiana (above) but also 
the adjoining terrace. 

PHOTO: ALEX SACHARE '71 



ALL-LASER 
NO-CUT 
NO-FLAP 
LASIK FOR 
20/10 VISION 
JUST LIKE MY 
ENTIRE STAFF! 

Emil Chynn, md, FACS, MBA 

Columbia Med, Harvard Residency 
6,000+ procedures Perfect Record 
1 st LASIK surgeon in NYC to have LASIK himself! 

"I have worn glasses since 
I was four, but with Dr. Chynn's 
help, my vision is better 
than 20/20!" 

- Laura Butchy, assistant editor, CCT 


$500 COLUMBIA DISCOUNT! 


212-741-8628 
888-1-WANT-2020 
(888-492-6820) 
appt@iwant2020.com 
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B eta Theta Pi celebrated the 
125th anniversary of the 
founding of its Columbia chap¬ 
ter with a dinner in Low Library 
Rotunda on April 22 that drew more 
than 200 fraternity members, their 
families and guests. Ambassador Eric 
M. Javits '52, '55L, who serves as the 
head of the U.S. delegation posted in 
The Hague, Netherlands, assigned to 
weapons non-proliferation issues, 
delivered the keynote address, recalling his time at Columbia when he served as presi¬ 
dent of Beta. The chapter is the only fraternity at Columbia that still has an independent¬ 
ly owned chapter house, a recently renovated townhouse on West 115th Street that it 
has occupied since the 1930s. photo: steve ross 'ss 
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Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature and 
African-American Studies 
Farah Griffin is director of 
the Institute for Research in 
African-American Studies. 

She earned her A.B. in Ameri¬ 
can history and literature at 
Harvard and Ph.D. in Ameri¬ 
can studies at Yale and joined 
Columbia's faculty in 2001. 
CCT caught up with her as 
the spring semester ended. 

Q: Where are you from? 

A: I grew up in Philly. 

Q: What did you want 
to be when you were a 
child? 

A: I always wanted to 
be a writer, from the day I 
knew what a pencil was. 

Q: Tell us about the books 
you are working on. 

A: Hopefully this summer 
I'll finish the book that I'm 
co-writing with a musician 
friend, concentrating on the 
time (mid-'50s through 1961) 
when Miles Davis and John 


Coltrane played together 
and the way something 
extraordinary results when 
two people are briefly in the 
same space. The book I'll 
work on in the fall is a cul¬ 
tural history of 1940s New 
York, told through the expe¬ 
rience of women artists. 

Q: What are you reading? 

A: A book by historian Mich¬ 
ael Gomez, Reversing Sail: A 
History of the African Diaspo¬ 
ra, a really clear overview 
that starts in Biblical times. 


Q: What made you decide 
to pursue African-Ameri¬ 
can studies? 

A: I had parallel educations. 

In my formal education, I 
didn't get exposed to African- 
American studies. But my 
parents were very involved in 
my extra-classroom studies, 
and I got it from them. In col¬ 
lege, I took two courses and 
fell in love with the field. 

Q: Why did you decide to 
come to Columbia? 

A: I'd had a relationship 
with Columbia already 
because I was part of Bob 
O'Meally's jazz group. There 
wasn't a Center for Jazz 
Studies yet, but the group 
met to discuss interdiscipli¬ 
nary studies in jazz. 

Q: Was it an adjustment 
to come to Columbia 
and NYC after working 
at Penn? 


A: They are similar, elite Ivy 
League schools, but so much 
about being at Columbia is 
also about being in New 
York, facilitating things in 
the city. 

Q: What do you like most 
about New York? 

A: Just walking down the 
street. Today I was in China¬ 
town, then took the 6 train 
to Spanish Harlem. It's ener¬ 
gizing to walk down the 
street and hear all the differ¬ 
ent languages. 


Q; What do you like least? 

A: The very thing I love 
about the city can be very 
emotionally and physically 
exhausting. Sometimes it's 
so frantic that it's hard to 
hear yourself think. 

Q: What's new at the Insti¬ 
tute for Research in African- 
American Studies? 

A: The most exciting thing 
is the number of new stu¬ 
dents coming through. 
We've always been trans¬ 
national in scope, and we're 
shifting focus and taking it 
seriously. We started a visit¬ 
ing artists/scholar program 
in 2004-05. Having those 
people teaching a course 
and giving a reading or 
lecture has really energized 
the place. 

Q: Are you teaching this 
summer? 

A: I'm not teaching, but I 


plan to take an intensive 
language course, either con¬ 
tinuing Spanish or trying 
French. 

Q: What is your favorite 
class to teach? 

A: The lecture "African- 
American Literature II, 

From 1940." So many books 
take place in New York, it 
really enriches the class at 
Columbia. I also have a new 
course I want to develop 
about theorizing the African 
Diaspora. 

Q: Where do you live? 

A: Momingside Drive, 
which I love. My living 
room overlooks the 
sunrise at Morningside Park. 

Q: What is your favorite 
food? 

A: Two favorites: Japanese 
and Mediterranean (Greek 
and Turkish). 

Q: Coffee or tea? 

A: Coffee in the morning, 
tea in the afternoon. 

Q: What is your favorite 
vacation spot? 

A: I like to be near the 
water. I spent my 20s in 
Europe and my 30s in 
Africa, so I'll probably 
spend my 40s in Latin 
America. 

Q: If you were not teaching, 
what would you be doing? 

A: Probably trying to write 
full-time. In a fantasy world, 
if I had talent, I'd be singing. 

Interview and photo: 
Laura Butchy '04 Arts 



5 Minutes with ... FARAH GRIFFIN 


CAMPUS NEWS 

■ FACULTY DIVERSITY: Under 
the Diversity Hiring Initiative in 
the Arts and Sciences, Columbia 
has successfully recruited nine 
women and minority scholars to 
join the faculty this year, and 
offers have been extended to sev¬ 
eral more. This represents the 
start of a three-year program, led 
by Professor Jean Howard, vice 
provost for diversity initiatives. 


to add 15 to 20 faculty members 
to Arts and Sciences. In addition, 
Columbia hosted a meeting of 
academic administrators 
involved in diversity efforts from 
Brown, Harvard, MIT, NYU, 
Princeton and Yale on June 16. 

■ NEW SCIENCE BUILDING: 

Construction on the Northwest 
Comer Science Building at 120th 
Street and Broadway is scheduled 
to begin by summer 2007 and be 


completed in 2010. The building, 
designed by architect Jose Rafael 
Moneo, will sit on top of Dodge 
Fitness Center and be connected to 
Chandler, which houses the chem¬ 
istry department, and Pupin, home 
to the physics and astronomy 
departments. The new building 
will significantly increase space 
available on the Momingside cam¬ 
pus, including new research labo¬ 
ratories, teaching space and a con¬ 
solidated science library. 


IN LUMINE TUO 

■ ELECTED: Faculty excellence 
was acknowledged again this year 
with the announcement of electees 
to the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and the National 
Academy of Sciences. Among the 
eight Columbia professors elected 
to the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in recognition of their 
contributions to scholarship and 
research are Laurence F. Abbott, 
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professor of physiology and cellu¬ 
lar biophysics; Kenneth T. Jackson, 
the Jacques Barzun Professor of 
History and the Social Sciences 
and director of the Herbert H. 
Lehman Center for the Study of 
American History; and James L. 
Manley, the Judith Clarence Levi 
Professor of Life Sciences. Ann 
McDermott, professor of chem¬ 
istry, and Stephen Goff, professor 
of biochemistry and molecular bio¬ 
physics, were among 72 members 
elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences in recognition of their 
achievements in original research. 

■ SHAKESPEARE: James Shapiro 
'77, the Larry Miller Professor of 
English and Comparative Literature, 
has won the $55,000 Samuel John¬ 
son Prize, Britain's most lucrative 
nonfiction book prize, for 1599: A 
Year in the Life of William Shakespeare. 

■ VENICE: David Rosand, the 
Meyer Schapiro Professor of Art 


History, was elected foreign mem¬ 
ber of the Istituto Veneto di Scien- 
ze, Lettere ed Arti. Originally con¬ 
ceived by Napoleonic decree "to 
collect discoveries, and to perfect 
the arts and sciences," the Institute 
was formally established in 1802 
as an intellectual center of the new 
Italian Republic. Rosand was hon¬ 
ored for his contributions to the 
study of Venetian art and culture. 

■ SOCIOLOGY: Herbert J. Gans, 
the Robert S. Lynd Professor of 
Sociology, received the American 
Sociological Association's Career of 
Distinguished Scholarship Award, 
which honors scholars who have 
shown outstanding commitment to 
the profession of sociology and 
whose cumulative work has con¬ 
tributed in important ways to the 
advancement of the discipline. 
Diane Vaughan, professor of sociol¬ 
ogy, received the ASA's Award for 
Public Understanding of Sociology, 
given annually to a person who 


has made exemplary contributions 
to advance the public understand¬ 
ing of sociology, sociological 
research and scholarship among 
the general public. 

ROAR LION ROAR 

■ ALL-IVY: Congratulations to 
the following spring sports All- 
Ivy honorees: Maiya Chard-Yaron 
'06 (softball, first team), Mark 
Clemente '08 (men's tennis, sin¬ 
gles, first team), Angela Hendry 
'08 (women's tennis, singles, sec¬ 
ond team), Milena Kachar '07 
(women's tennis, singles, first 
team), Kacy Krisman '07 (softball, 
second team), Kim Krisman '07 
(softball, honorable mention), 
Jimmy Moore '06 and Marty 
Moore '07 men's tennis, doubles, 
second team), Dan Neczypor '08 
(baseball, first team), Lacie Nelson 
'07 (softball, honorable mention), 
Hilary Parsons '06 (softball, hon¬ 
orable mention), Henry Perkins 
'08 (baseball, second team), Craig 
Rodwogin '07 (baseball, honor¬ 
able mention) and Valerie Smith 
'09 (softball, honorable mention). 

■ SCHOLAR-ATHLETE: Four¬ 
time All-American fencer Emma 
Baratta '07 was named to the CoSI- 
DA/ESPN The Magazine Academic 
All-America women's first team 
and was one of 58 winter sports ath¬ 
letes to earn an NCAA Postgradu¬ 
ate Scholarship. Baratta finished her 
four years with a cumulative record 
of 152-13, including a 49-2 record in 
Ivy competition, and graduated 
summa cum laude with a 3.9 GPA. 

■ ROWING: Columbia's light¬ 
weight crew missed a bronze 
medal by little more than one-half 
second and finished fourth in the 
National Lightweight Champi¬ 
onship, held in conjunction with 
the I.R.A. Regatta on the Cooper 
River in Camden, N.J. on June 3. 
Cornell won the race by eight- 
hundredths of a second over Har¬ 
vard, with Princeton third. 

■ GOLF: Columbia made up 
three strokes on the second day 
of the men's Ivy League Golf 
Championships on April 23 but 
fell one stroke shy of Princeton, 
895-896, in Vernon, N.J. Chris 
Condello '08 tied for second in 
the individual competition. First- 
year coach Rich Mueller received 
the Mid-Atlantic Region Coach of 
the Year award from the Golf 
Coaches Association of America, 


CCW Spotlights Alumnae Authors 



CCW hosted alumnae authors (left to right) Tova Mirvis '95, 
'98 Arts, Jennifer Anglade Dahlberg '93 and Melissa de la 
Cruz '93 on May 8 at Faculty House. Each read from her 
work and took questions from attendees. 

PHOTO: REBECCA CASTILLO '94 


C olumbia College Women hosted its first event celebrat¬ 
ing new female voices in fiction on May 8 in the Presi¬ 
dent's Room at Faculty House. Elena Cabral '93, '99J, an 
adjunct professor at the Journalism School, organized and mod¬ 
erated the event. Melissa de la Cruz '93 read from Blue Bloods, 
her recently published novel, and from Fresh Off the Boat, her 
2005 novel inspired by her adolescent years of cultural transi¬ 
tion from the Philippines to the United States. Jennifer Anglade 
Dahlberg '93 read from her debut novel, Uptown and Down, 
which draws from her experiences as a Haitian-American grow¬ 
ing up in New York, and Tova Mirvis '95, '98 Arts read from her 
second novel, The Outside World, and from her bestselling 
debut novel, The Ladies Auxiliary, which chronicles the tightly 
knit Orthodox Jewish community in Memphis where she grew 
up. More than 80 attendees from classes ranging from 
1987-2005 attended the event and mingled afterward for book 
signings and refreshments. For more information on CCW, visit 
www. college. Columbia, edu/alumni/groups/ccw. 

Laurel Milbrodt '08 GS 
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and Condello was honored as 
one of 15 All-Region golfers. 

■ STEEPLECHASE: Lisa Stublic 
'06 ran a 10:18.67, three seconds shy 
of her personal best, to finish 10th 
in the 3,000-meter steeplechase at 
the NCAA Outdoor Track & Field 
Championships on June 7 in Sacra¬ 
mento, Calif. Stublic finished one 
place shy of earning All-America 
status, an honor she achieved earli¬ 
er this year in cross country. Erison 
Hurthault '07 finished 17th in the 
400 meters after winning the event 
at the IC4A/ECAC Championships 
on May 15 at Princeton. 

■ NO-HITTER: Maiya Chard- 
Yaron '06 pitched the second no¬ 
hitter in Columbia's seven-year 
softball history, beating Fairfield 
3-0 in the second game of an 
April 2 doubleheader. She faced 
the minimum 21 batters in the 
seven-inning game; although she 
allowed two walks, the baserun- 
ners were eliminated on a double 
play and a failed stolen base 
attempt. In 2001, Laura Grant '04 
tossed a five-inning perfect game 
against Bucknell, Columbia's only 
other no-hitter. It wasn't a first for 
Chard-Yaron, however. Playing 
for Israel in the 2005 European 
Softball Championships, Chard- 
Yaron tossed a perfect game 
against Hungary. 

■ ARCHERY: Although Stephanie 
Miller '07 dropped out of the com¬ 
petition due to illness, the Lions 
finished fourth in the team compe¬ 
tition at the U.S. Intercollegiate 
Archery Championships in May 
in Los Angeles. Xiao Hui Chin '06 
finished sixth and Amanda 
McDermott '09E placed ninth in 
the compound division, and Sara 
Mancini '09 finished seventh and 
Robin Liang '08 was 10th in the 
recurve division. One month later. 
Miller was the highest finisher for 
the U.S. team at the Turkey Grand 
Prix, placing 13th. 

■ NFL EUROPE: Jeff Otis '05 
quarterbacked the Frankfurt 
Galaxy to a 22-7 victory over the 
Amsterdam Admirals in World 
Bowl XIV in Dusseldorf, Germany, 
on May 27, giving Frankfurt its 
fourth NFL Europe title. Otis, 
Columbia's No. 2 career passer in 
completions (429) and yardage 
(4,666), completed 48 of 91 passes 
for 560 yards and four touch¬ 
downs in the NFL Europe season. 
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College Students Honored at Awards and Prizes Ceremony 


O n May 15,78 College 
students were among 
those honored for their 
academic achieve¬ 
ments at the Awards and Prizes 
Ceremony in Low Library Rotun¬ 
da. Dean Austin Quigley and Dean 
of Academic Affairs Kathryn 
Yatrakis presided over the annual 
ceremony, which was attended by 
faculty, administrators, alumni, stu¬ 
dents, family members and guests. 

The awards, which range from 
fellowships to support graduate 
study to cash prizes, were present¬ 
ed in four categories: special 
achievement, sciences and mathe¬ 
matics, social sciences, and the 
humanities. Presenting the 
awards, in addition to Yatrakis, 
were Chloe Bulinski, professor of 
biological sciences; Douglas Chal¬ 
mers, professor of political science; 
and Cathy Popkin, Lionel Trilling 
Professor of Literature Humanities 
and Slavic languages chair. 

Following is the complete list 
of winners. 

Awards for Special 
Achievement 

Presented by Dean of Academic 
Affairs Kathryn B. Yatrakis 

HARRY J. CARMAN FELLOWSHIP 

Kate Meng Brassel '06 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS PRIZE IN 
ORATORY 

Helena Zeweri '08 


JARVIS AND CONSTANCE DOCTOROW 
FELLOWSHIP 

Thomas William De Swardt '08 

HENRY EVANS TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP 

Philip Aaron Cartelli '06 

JOSHUA A. FEIGENBAUM HUMANITIES 
PRIZE 

Laura Elizabeth Cole '08 
Maxim L. Pinkovskiy '08 

SOLOMON AND SEYMOUR FISHER CIVIL 
LIBERTIES FELLOWSHIP 

Wei-Fan Chen '07 
Julia Gayle Kite '07 

WALLACE A. GRAY PRIZE IN LITERATURE 
HUMANITIES 

Sarah Amber McNeill '08 
Zoe Rose Slutzky 
(Honorable Mention) '08 
Julian Thomas Smith-Newman 
(Honorable Mention) '08 

ALBERT ASHER GREEN MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Bradley Rubin Hartman '06 

DEAN HAWKES MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Caryn Hayley Epstein '07 

EURETTA J. KELLETT FELLOWSHIPS 

Rachel Hart Lesser '06 
Jacob Green Stulberg '06 

RICHARD LEWIS KOHN TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIP 

Hector Nazario '07 

RAPAPORT SUMMER FELLOWSHIPS 

Patrick Joseph Barrett '09 
Jeffrey Alan Brown '08 
Alicia Rose Kravitz '06 
Ted Michael Malawer '06 
Maryam Ivette Parhizkar '09 
Carl Rosenthal '07 
Joseph Nathaniel Rubinstein 
'08 

James Robert Williams '08 

ARTHUR ROSE TEACHING 
ASSISTANTSHIP AWARD 

Paul Stephen Sonne '07 


JAMES P. SHENTON PRIZE IN 
CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 

Anthony Christopher 
Sarver '05 

Hamilton Douglas Berry '07 
(Honorable Mention) 
Patricia Peter '07 
(Honorable Mention) 

LOUIS SUDLER PRIZE IN THE ARTS 

Alicia Rose Kravitz '06 

DAVID B. TRUMAN ALUMNI AWARD 

Montse Ferrer '06 

SALUTATORIAN 

Julia Marie DiBenigno '06 

VALEDICTORIAN 

Jaehee Kim '06 

Prizes in the Sciences 
and Mathematics 

Presented by Professor Chloe Bulinski, 
Biological Sciences 

COMPUTER SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
AWARD 

Aaron Leon Roth '06 

ALFRED MORITZ MICHAELIS PRIZE 

Daniel Lord Harlow '06 
Jaehee Kim '06 

RUSSELL C. MILLS AWARD IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Amittai Falcon Aviram '06 GS 

PROFESSOR VAN AMRINGE 
MATHEMATICAL PRIZE 

Vedant Misra '09 
(First-year Recipient) 
Dmytro Karabash '08 and 
Mikhail Shylyar '08 
(Sophomore Recipients) 

Ilya Vinogradov '07 
(Junior Recipient) 

JOHN DASH VAN BUREN JR. PRIZE IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Catherine Ann Lennon '06 

Prizes in the Social 
Sciences 

Presented by Professor Douglas 
Chalmers, Political Science 

CHARLES A. BEARD PRIZE 

Eric Benjamin Lorber '06 

CHARLES A. BEARD SENIOR THESIS 
PRIZE IN HISTORY 

Emily Louise Conroy '06 

CARL B. BOYER MEMORIAL PRIZE 

David Roth Singerman '06 

CHANLER HISTORICAL PRIZE 

Seth East Anziska '06 

ALBERT MARION ELSBERG PRIZE 

Mira Leia Siegelberg '06 

LILY PRIZE IN HISTORY 

Ida McCotter Sawyer '06 

GARRETT MATTINGLY PRIZE 

Mira Leia Siegelberg '06 

SANFORD S. PARKER PRIZE 

Krishna Rao '06 

EDWIN ROBBINS SUMMER RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS IN HISTORY 

Julian Louis Cohen Arato '07 
Matthew Robert 
Christiansen '07 

EDWIN ROBBINS SUMMER RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Mehmet Alper Bahadir '07 
Aditi Jayendra Chokshi '07 


ROMINE PRIZE 

Aaron Michael Maczonis '06 
Alphan Kirayoglu '06 

PHYLLIS STEVENS SHARP FELLOWSHIP 
IN AMERICAN POLITICS 

Joshua Solomon Lipsky '08 
Zoe Elizabeth Shea '07 

CAROLINE PHELPS STOKES PRIZE 

Lindsey Meredith Weinstock 
'06 

TARAKNATH DAS FOUNDATION AWARD 

Zoe Pearl Slatoff '06 
Irma Khoja '06 Barnard 

ALAN J. WILLEN MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Seth East Anziska '06 

Prizes in the 
Humanities 

Presented by Professor Cathy Popkin, 
Lionel Trilling Professor of Literature 
Humanities and Slavic Languages 
chair 

ACADEMY OF AMERICAN POETS POETRY 
PRIZE 

Peter Morgan Hall '06 

SENIOR THESIS PRIZE IN ART HISTORY 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

Emmelyn Butterfield-Rosen 
'06 

CHARLES PATERNO BARRATT-BROWN 
MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Ying Ling Tiong '06 

DINO BIGONGIARI PRIZE 

Lauren Rachel Romine '06 

SEYMOUR BRICK MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Andrew George Kalaidjian '06 

KAREN OSNEY BROWNSTEIN WRITING 
PRIZE 

Daniel Elkind '06 

BUNNER PRIZE 

Gillian Kidd Osborne '06 

DOUGLAS GARDNER CAVERLY PRIZE 

Kate Meng Brassel '06 

EARLE PRIZE IN CLASSICS 

Addison Stofle Anderson '07 
Adam Benjamin Parker '06 GS 

ARTHUR E. FORD POETRY PRIZE 

Gillian Kidd Osborne '06 

JOHN VINCENT HICKEY AWARD 

Peter Morgan Hall '06 

JONATHAN THRONE KOPIT PRIZE IN 
LOGIC AND RHETORIC 

Farah Ruqaiya Mohammed 
'08 

HELEN AND HOWARD R. MARRARO 
PRIZE 

Matthew Gilbert Sohm '06 

PHILOLEXIAN PRIZE FUND 

Liesl M. Yamaguchi '06 

PETER M. RICCIO PRIZE 

Francesca Maria Pomara '06 

BENJAMIN F. ROMAINE PRIZE 

Adam Benjamin Parker '06 GS 

MARIANA GRISWOLD VAN RENSSELAER 
PRIZE 

Janet Min Lee '06 

DEUTSCHER VEREIN PRIZE IN GERMAN 

Noah Thomas Block-Harley '07 

SUSAN HUNTINGTON VERNON PRIZE 

Meghan Lucinda Sullivan '06 

RICHMOND B. WILLIAMS TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIP 

Adam Joachim Goldman '07 


Students Salute Blackmar, Delbanco 



P rofessor of History Elizabeth Blackmar received the 45th 
annual Mark Van Doren Award and Andrew Delbanco, the 
Julian Clarence Levi Professor in the Humanities, received 
the 31st annual Lionel Trilling Award from the student Academic 
Awards Committee of Columbia College at a May 3 ceremony in 
Faculty House. Blackmar was recognized for "humanity, devotion 
to truth and inspiring leadership" and Delbanco was honored for 
his book, Melville: His World and Work. Dean Austin Quigley 
(center) joined the honorees at the ceremony. 

PHOTO: MASHA VOLYNSKY '06 
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Milsteins, Bierbaum, Tomic Honored 
at Varsity ‘C Celebration 




P hil Milstein 71 and his 
wife, Cheryl '82 Barnard, 
were honored for their 
ongoing contributions to Colum¬ 
bia Athletics at the annual Varsi¬ 
ty 'C' Celebration, which drew 
more than 1,000 to Levien Gym 
on May 4. The Milsteins, seen at 
right with Barnard President 
Judith Shapiro (second from left) 
and Director of Athletics M. 

Dianne Murphy (second from 
right), both played tennis at 
Columbia and are the first hus¬ 
band and wife to earn the Alumni 
Athletics Award since its inception 
in 1941. Caroline 
Bierbaum '06 (bot¬ 
tom, left), a five-time 
All-American in 
cross country and 
track and field, and 
Milos Tomic '06 (bot¬ 
tom, right), an inter¬ 
national rowing star 
who completed for 
Columbia's light- photos: gene 


weight crew, received the Connie 
S. Maniatty Outstanding Senior 
Athlete Awards. Bierbaum fin¬ 
ished second at the NCAA Cross 
Country Championships last fall 
and earned the 
Honda Award for 
her sport, while 
Tomic, a seven-time 
champion in Serbia- 
Montenegro, stroked 
the Lions to a 
fourth-place finish 
in the National 
Lightweight 

boyars Championships. 


Dancing the Night Away 

M ore than 700 enthu¬ 
siastic Columbians 
filled the downtown 
NYC nightclub Quo on April 5 
for a Young Alumni Dance 
Party celebrating Dean Austin 
Quigley's 10th 
anniversary as 
dean of the 
College. The 

dean's remarks drew raucous cheers and chants 
of "Quig-ley! Quig-ley!" as seniors joined young 
alumni to enjoy refreshments and dance into the 
wee hours of the morning. 



PHOTOS: MICHAEL DAMES 
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Alumni Reunion Weekend 2006 
Brought lions Back to Campus ' 


M omingside Heights 
was bustling as 
more than 1,000 
alumni from the 
Classes of 1936- 
2005 returned on 

fune 8-11 to celebrate Alumni Reunion 
Weekend on campus and throughout 
the city. 

Traditional events, such as class 
cocktail parties, lunches and dinners, 
Broadway shows, gambling with 
Columbia cash and dancing at the 
Hammerstein Ballroom and Starlight 
Reception, continued to be favorite 
activities. New this year were a clam¬ 
bake, mini-Core courses (registered 
alumni were given reading assign¬ 
ments in advance to discuss with the 
class and professor) and class-specific 
tours of the Met, MoMA and New 
York Botanical Garden. 

A young alumni component, for 
Classes 2002-05, also was new this 
year, and included the Hammerstein 
festivities as well as a cocktail party 
and dinner. The successful weekend 
ended on Sunday with a Service of 
Remembrance at St. Paul's Chapel and 
a Reunion Brunch, hosted by Columbia 
Athletics. 

The Class of 1956, celebrating its 
50th anniversary of graduation, had the 
highest attendance of any class, with 
121 members plus 103 guests attending 
at least one weekend event, while the 
Class of 1971 led the way in reunion 
giving. Jerry Sherwin '55 was presented 
with the President's Cup for his efforts 
at last year's reunion, becoming the 
first two-time winner of the award. 

Lisa Palladino 


Photos by Eileen Barroso, 

Diane Bondareff, Elaine Chan, 
Michael Dames, Heather Hunte, 
Andr£a Nichols and Chris Taggart 
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ABC national correspondent 
Claire Shipman '86 (center), 
who spoke at her class dinner 
on Saturday, is joined by Dean 
Austin Quigley and his wife, 
Patricia Denison. 


Class dinners that 
ranged from formal 
to informal and the 
Dean's Brunch and 
Convocation drew 
large gatherings at 
reunion. 
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Alumni enjoyed lectures, 
panels and class 
discussions as well 
as informal 
gatherings wM 
on Low 
Plaza. 


Many alumni brought 
their families, and kids 
enjoyed the clambake 
and Camp Columbia 
activities such as the 
inflatable rock climb. 
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Among NYC sites visited by alumni were (from left, above) 
sculptor Greg Wyatt '7Vs studio in the Crypt of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, the New York Botanical Garden and 
Columbia libraries. Other tours included the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, MoMA, the Rose Center, Chelsea art galleries, 
Morningside Heights, Harlem and Manhattanville. 


Low Plaza was 
transformed into a 
ballroom as alumni 
capped a busy 
Saturday with 
dancing, dessert 
and champagne 
at the Starlight 
Reception. 


packed the Hammerstein 
Ballroom in midtown 
on Friday night for 
Casino Royale and 
dancing. 
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Columbia Forum 


Doormen 


Sociology professor Peter Bearman’s book examines the 
complex dynamics between New York City doormen and tenants 


For the most part, 
doormen are a phenom¬ 
enon unique to New 
York City. Though 
many cities have build¬ 
ings with concierges or 
hosts, the friendly yet 
mysterious figure who 
accepts packages, 
announces guests and 
maintains order at upscale apartment buildings 
throughout the five boroughs is quintessentially 
New York. Most New Yorkers know little about 
their doormen; however, doormen know much 
about their tenants. 

Columbia sociology professor Peter Bearman 
illuminates the doormen culture in his book, 
Doormen. Director of the Institute for Social 
and Economic Research and Policy, Bearman 
developed an interest in the New York-ness of 
doormen when he moved from North Carolina to 
become a Columbia professor in 1998. Over the 
course of several years, Bearman worked with 
College students to develop an in-depth study of 
doormen, allowing sociology students to gain 
hands-on research experience while conducting 
hundreds of interviews with doormen and ten¬ 
ants around Manhattan. Bearman weaves 
together these interviews, observations and sur¬ 
vey results to examine the complex dynamics 
between doormen and tenants, ranging from 
social interaction to lobby management to anxi¬ 
ety over holiday bonuses. 

In this excerpt, Bearman discusses lobby 
queue discipline, the effects of social talk between 
doormen and tenants, the little things that 
impact what doormen do, the ways tenants think 
about the doormen's jobs, and the complex world 
of the residential building. 



Peter Bearman 


QUEUE DISCIPLINE IN THE LOBBY 

D oormen are stuck in the middle, somewhere 
between clerks in high-status retail shops and 
dentists. For doormen, one line of argument 
insists that all clients are equal, or at least that all 
tenants are equal. This is the dental model, net of 
emergencies. Another line of argument insists that delivery 
people, who have schedules to keep, FedEx carriers who need 
a signature, and Chinese food deliverers with food quickly get¬ 
ting cold deserve quick attention. This is the high-end clerk 
model — some clients have queue priority. Certainly, delivery 
people are not happy about waiting for service, and they have 
the capacity to exert some structural power over residents and 
doormen. Serving delivery people first carries some risk since 
waiting for service is not a skill that the people for whom the 
doorman works — the building tenants — have either. Typical¬ 
ly, they are people who in other walks of life make others wait 
for service. So a final line of argument is that not all tenants are 
equal. And the reality is that some tenants appear to the door¬ 
men to be either more demanding or more important than 
other tenants. This is in fact the case. But it is not advertised. 

Against this confusing background, if everyone arrives at the 
same time, the doorman has to respond in crisis mode. Decisions 
have to be made about priority. Some clients cannot be immedi¬ 
ately served. If four events arrive at the same time, three have to 
wait. It is a simple reality. And throughout, congestion is likely to 
become worse. This is because arrivals arrive without respect to 
queues. So they are as likely to arrive when the doorman is busy 
as when he is free. This experience of managing the competing 
demands of clients induces stress. The experience of stress is 
heightened because unlike our relationship with cashiers at 
stores or even our dentist, tenants and doormen are stuck togeth- 3 
er in long iterative sequences of service, often stretching out for % 

Left column (top to bottom): Moises Hernandez, A.M. El-Attar, Julio Castro Jr., | 
Guzmen Ahmeti. Middle column (top to bottom): Oscar Garcia, Rudy Tagani, 

Samuel Ramirez. Right column (top to bottom): Luis Guzman, Carlos Hernandez, g 
Juan Rosado, Benny Vasquez. j 
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managed first, then the outside, unless ... the client is 
an old lady! 

I have the experience; another guy will be like, 

"What do I do?" The phone will be ringing, a 
cab will pull up, groceries coming in, Chinese 
food, and you['re] like, "Well, what do I do 
first?" But I got it down; I know what to do first. 

The cab will have to wait because I have no 
business in the street, anyway, my objective is 
right here. It can get so hectic, believe me, you 
wouldn't be able to handle it. You don't have the 
experience. It can get so crazy, but I'm used to it 
already; I mean, it's a piece of cake. You know 
what I mean? In other words. I'll concentrate on 
the most important thing first, if I see an old 
lady pull up in a cab, actually I'm going to help 
her first before I help the kid. 

Eamon describes his attempts at enforcing 
queue discipline with clients who are often difficult 
to control. Here the situation is radically different from air¬ 
planes queuing on runways or patients in a dental clinic. 

Instead of passive clients waiting to be served, doormen often 
contend with active clients content to serve themselves, if they 
think it is needed. 

You try to line up things, and sometimes some people 
just want to jump out of the line and do it on their own. 

So then they complicate it for you because you have to 
slow that person down or you have to stop that person 
running into the building because he can't just run into 
the building. First you are going to have to find out that 
he is running and then you have to find out why. So in 
the meantime, he slows you down because there are 
other people also, and they may come before him, and 
until you get them answered to their situation, you can 

"Feed the plants, feed the cats, walk the dogs, wash windows. You'd be 


years. The repetition of small tasks for tenants, who are both 
socially distant and close at the same time, creates additional 
problems for doormen. They cannot prioritize their tenants' 
demands by ignoring a food or dry-cleaning delivery, since the 
materials brought to the building are going to another tenant. 
Consequently, while they have to enforce queue discipline, they 
cannot easily commit to the specific priority scheme they adopt. 
The schemes are constantly changing in relation to the specific 
tenants who need service. 

Doormen face problems of enforcing queue discipline since 
clients with different priority are likely to arrive at the same 
time. While Peter was being interviewed, for example, a Chi¬ 
nese food delivery arrived at the door. Many doormen allocate 
food deliveries high priority in the queue, since delays result 
in cold food and unhappy tenants. Delays also keep outsiders 
in the lobby, and this is something doormen do not want, since 


table 5.3 Shifts by Conversation Topics with Tenants 


SHIFT 

Sports 

Weather 

Politics 

Building 

matters 

Other 

tenants 

Your 

family 

Their 

family 

DAY 

35 

42 

29 

30 

12 

26 

25 

N = 57 

(61.4%) 

(73.7%) 

(50.9%) 

(52.6%) 

(21.1%) 

(45.6%) 

(43.9%) 

SWING 

74 

73 

56 

57 

34 

42 

40 

N = 97 

(76.3%) 

(75.3%) 

(57.7%) 

(58.8%) 

(35.1%) 

(43.3%) 

(41.2%) 

NIGHT 

7 

5 

4 

5 

3 

5 

5 

N = 10 

(70.0%) 

(50.0%) 

(40.0%) 

(50.0%) 

(30.0%) 

(50.0%) 

(50.0%) 

MULITPLE 

25 

27 

21 

26 

11 

16 

16 

N = 41 

(61.0%) 

(65.9%) 

(51.2%) 

(63.4%) 

(26.8%) 

(39.0%) 

(39.0%) 

TOTAL 

141 

147 

110 

118 

60 

26 

25 

N = 205 

(68.8%) 

(71.7%) 

(53.7%) 

(57.6%) 

(29.3%) 

(43.4%) 

(42.0%) 


SOURCE: DOORMEN, PAGE 160 


they have to attend to the outsider during his or her sojourn. 
In this case, though, the food was brought to the wrong 
address. After the mistake was taken care of, Peter said: 

She [the individual who ordered the food] is not in this 
building and telephoned someone somewhere outside. It 
was 9530 instead of 5530 [phone numbers], so this lady is 
telling me, "What are you talking about? I didn't order 
any Chinese food." That is another thing that always hap¬ 
pens. They will screw up in a restaurant, so when you 
come here, you call the wrong person. They get angry with 
you because you called them and it is not for them. I did¬ 
n't screw up — they screwed up. You see it gets so crazy, 
and one thing in this job is you can't panic. You could 
when it gets busy have five guys standing here with all 
deliveries, the phone will be ringing, you will have a cab 
pull up, you know it will get really hectic. Most buildings 
have two doormen. Now I do the job of, like, two or three 
guys. I handle the street and whatever deliveries come in; 
I'm constantly running around, unless it's slow like this. 

Continuing, he describes how he enforces queue discipline 
when clients pile up on one another at the same time. First come, 
first served rules are quickly violated; the inside of the building is 


get involved in four or five other things. So you try and 
keep it in order, what I want, keep it fair. 

It is not always possible to line things up neatly and keep 
them ordered, especially when the things lined up are people 
with their own programs and expectations. In all of these cases, 
doormen try to solve problems posed by congestion that are 
exacerbated by simultaneous arrivals of clients, who from com¬ 
peting first principles demand to be served first. In some cases, 
the demands are illegitimate. In others, the problem of compet¬ 
ing legitimate demands is quite common. Whether they are ille¬ 
gitimate or legitimate does not really change the experience for 
the doormen, since they still have to manage the stress of trying 
to accomplish too many things at once. Nor does their self-under¬ 
standing of the job always provide great assistance in making 
decisions about how to proceed, although it helps eliminate one 
class of events as competing for priority — visitors and guests. 

TOO MUCH TALK 

he problem with appearing ready to serve as a strategic 
deployment against the perception of idleness is that at 
times the conversation that ensues is onerous and a dis¬ 
traction from other aspects of the job. As Hans says about 
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overly voluble tenants, "Outside [i.e., as a projection, not 
outside the building] we can be friendly and talk, but we 
have to do our job first." Likewise, Felix describes 
unwanted contact with his tenants as "intense at times. 
People do get on my nerves. The hardest thing is trying 
not to show them that you are getting bothered." 

In some instances, tenants spend long periods talking to 
doormen. More typical on the swing or night shift than the 
day shift, doormen recognize that they are not really being 
asked to "talk, but to just listen." They often see them¬ 
selves as unpaid psychotherapists. Elbert describes one sit¬ 
uation, of many: 

[A tenant asked if she could just stay with me], if I 
don't mind that she would stay right here and just 
talking to me because she has to spill her guts to 
somebody because it's craziness what happened to 
her, and then you listen and you let them talk, and if 
they trust you with problems of their personal life, it 
can be helpful, like a psychologist, I guess ... you let 
them talk, and listen. And it, and it's fine sometimes, 
so they may be with you for a few hours. 

About one old man who has no friends in the building, 
Billy says: 

I tell him to come down and talk to me if he is lonely 
and just wants to shoot the breeze, that I don't have 
much to say but that I am a good listener. So he comes 
down once or twice a shift and we talk a few minutes. 

In some cases, routine small talk creates priority problems 
when events that need attention do arise. Tenants arriving 
with groceries may find their doorman engaged in conversa¬ 
tion and consequently unable to get to the door, and doormen 
who use conversation to signal availability often feel unable to 
extricate themselves just when they want to. As Radzac says: 



ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


invariably feel that their building is unique. They are thus sur¬ 
prised to find that this is the case in most buildings. That ten¬ 
ants who talk with doormen feel that their relationship is spe¬ 
cial says something about the capacity of doormen to project 
closeness, despite the status differences that are always pres¬ 
ent. This projection is considered in more detail subsequently. 

MORE MOVEMENT AND LESS TALK 

he problem is that talk is cheap, as the saying goes. On 
average, though, neither small talk nor in-depth con¬ 
versation with a few needy tenants is sufficient to 
counter by itself tenant perceptions that their doormen have 
too little do to or that they ignore them when tenants need 



surprised what some of these doormen do just to make that extra dollar." 


See, like now. I'm talking to you about sports or some¬ 
thing and this one comes in and I have to give her a 
wink or something just to tell her, "This one talks a lot; 
I'm going to be right there." So it's like all the time I'm 
saying one thing to you and another to her. 

These winks can become encoded into specific relation¬ 
ships that tenants have with doormen. One tenant describes 
how, because he speaks Spanish with one of his doormen, they 
have developed a code largely inaccessible to other tenants. 
Using a reference to the TV show Naked City, which ends, 
"There are eight million stories in the Naked City. This has 
been one of them," his doorman says, "Another story [in 
Spanish]," when Richard sees him trapped in one of many 
long conversations. Such "special relationships" that doormen 
have with their tenants are not unique, although they are 
experienced as unique by the tenants, who tend to believe that 
their doormen are especially close to them, not thinking nec¬ 
essarily that they must be close to others as well. The success¬ 
ful doorman develops such special relationships with most of 
his tenants. The perception that doormen have special rela¬ 
tionships extends beyond the relationship. Tenants in build¬ 
ings where their doormen have worked for many years almost 


them. To shift these perceptions, doormen generate services 
that they can do for tenants in their free time. They may 
appear to jump up to hand them their laundry, take an extra 
trip up the elevator to personally deliver a package, or rush 
outside to watch their tenants' car to make sure that when 
parked in front of the building, it will not receive a ticket. 
These small services are a constant feature of the workday for 
most doormen. Doormen do not articulate that they engage 
in these services to change tenant perceptions. Rather, they 
talk in terms of providing professional service. However 
articulated, these services often tend to go unnoticed by ten¬ 
ants, who perceive them as either building policy or simply 
the way that their doorman is (except around Christmas, 
when the prevailing rhetoric shifts to allow tenants to inter¬ 
pret small services as non-normative and motivated by the 
upcoming bonus). Even outside the Christmas season, the 
provision of small extra service is not always successful. 
Overtly obsequious service may backfire in some cases. Don¬ 
ald, for example, reports how in one case he "heard one of the 
tenants speak to another tenant, and I guess maybe I was too 
polite or something; she said, 'It's like having an English but¬ 
ler working here.'" 

In describing what other doormen do, some doormen 
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adopt a cynical attitude. Atzan describes coworkers in his 
building in relatively uncharitable terms: 

Certain doormen do certain different things for tenants 
also. Go the extra mile. You know, feed the plants, feed 
the cats, walk the dogs, wash windows. You'd be sur¬ 
prised what some of these doormen do just to make 
that extra dollar. It's a hustle, everything's a hustle, and 
this is one of them. 

As noted above, this is a view that most tenants share on 
the approach of the Christmas season, when tenants read 
doorman behavior as bonus seeking. Doormen, on the other 
hand, report little seasonal change in their behavior. They are 
wrong; their behavior does change. But tenants are also 
wrong. Doorman behavior (increased attentiveness) changes 
not as an explicit attempt to bolster the bonus but because of 
very subtle structural changes in the temporality of work. As 


employ to shift tenant perceptions that they both do nothing 
and are unhelpful when needed. In reality, doormen cannot 
control the flow of events that enter the lobby, and so they are 
bound, like any server system, to be unable to serve everyone 
at the same time. This fact creates stress, since they have to 
make quick decisions about who to serve — and the priority 
schemes that they utilize will make some tenants unhappy. If 
they were always busy, tenants could become disciplined into 
adjusting to a first come, first served model, assuming that the 
door — like the pizza parlor, the grocery store, and the den¬ 
tist's office — will get to clients when it is their turn. But 
because doormen are often seen without anything to do, ten¬ 
ants become frustrated that they are not available when they 
need them. The main "weapon" that doormen have to count¬ 
er negative perceptions that arise from a misreading of the 
nature of the server system they are embedded in is to shape 
client preferences. 


"It can get so hectic, believe me, you wouldn't be able to handle it." 


the holiday season nears, the pace and intensity of work 
increases. In the weeks before Christmas, the volume of pack¬ 
ages increases, and even a slight change in the number of 
packages received for any given day creates new queuing 
problems for doormen. And longer queues make it more like¬ 
ly that they will be busy when tenants need something. There¬ 
fore, doormen are likely to compensate as best they can when 
they are free, so they take the time to deliver the packages, 
greet tenants when they enter the lobby, and initiate conversa¬ 
tion. Many tenants perceive this as a rather obvious attempt to 
bolster their bonus. In contrast, the doormen see this addi¬ 
tional service as necessary to compensate for the busy times of 
the day.... 

Service and talk are the simplest strategies that doormen 


Grocery stores, dentists, airports, and other server systems 
also experiment with shaping preferences. For example, air¬ 
lines develop systems for rewarding frequent fliers with short¬ 
er queues, and grocery stores induce different shopping pat¬ 
terns by linking specific servers to the number of items 
purchased. Consumers of these services make choices about 
their own behaviors based on the incentive structures provid¬ 
ed by the server systems. In the absence of express lanes, peo¬ 
ple are less likely to purchase just one or two items in the gro¬ 
cery store. Since the average cost of each item in a small (less 
than ten-item) cart is higher than in a large cart, stores create 
incentives to attract small cart shoppers. These incentives, 
over time, shift purchasing behaviors. 

In the same way, doormen try to develop over time their 
tenants' specific preferences for services. If they are 
successful, they gain some control over the tempo¬ 
rality of their day; while they do not necessarily 
reduce stress, they do lay the groundwork for a 
claim of professional status. And this proves excep¬ 
tionally important in the management of the lobby. 
Not all doormen are successful and some strategies 
fail. Shaping tenant preferences requires that door¬ 
men distinguish tenants on multiple dimensions. If 
doormen fail to distinguish tenants — that is, 
induce distinction — they can only treat them as 
equivalents, who are therefore subject to the pres¬ 
ence (or absence) of the same formal rules. Thus, 
failure is first and foremost associated with a com¬ 
mitment to universalism and unwillingness to be 
particularistic with respect to conversation, service, 
greetings, and attention. In this sense, doormen 
who work to rule will fail. Another way to say this 
is that doormen must in relation to tenants 
renounce being an employee and claim profession¬ 
al status. The obvious tension is that, rhetorically, 
one aspect of professionalism entails a commitment 
to universalism. For example, doctors should treat 
all persons, whatever their capacity to pay for serv¬ 
ices. Likewise, one would consider lawyers who do 
a bad job for some kinds of people (those who can- 



“For God’s sake, Felton , would you stof with that 
< He-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-ere > s So-and-So 
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not pay, those whom they do not like, etc.) unpro¬ 
fessional. But this is simply a rhetorical structure, 
for the salient indicator of professionalism is the 
capacity to act substantively against the demands 
of blind formal application of rules. Doormen 
commit to the professional norm to serve, but this 
commitment entails inducing differences among 
tenants so as to serve them better. When doormen 
fail to differentiate across tenants, they are likely 
to develop negative attitudes toward them. This 
is often followed by exit, for doormen who seek 
protection from discretion must work to rule, an 
experience deeply frustrating for both tenants 
and doormen. 

INDUCTION OF DISTINCTION 
FROM THE LITTLE THINGS 

hen guests arrive, doormen can hold 
them in the lobby and phone up to the 
apartment for confirmation that the 
guests are invited. Alternatively, doormen can 
send the guests on their way, phoning as soon as 
they step into the elevator. Or they can just send 
them up unannounced. When packages arrive, 
doormen can hold them in the back, bring them 
up, phone ahead, or keep them at the front desk. 

Videos can travel upstairs with or without warn¬ 
ing or be held at the front desk. If cars come early 
to pick tenants up, doormen can call up to tell the tenant that 
their car has arrived or wait until the scheduled time for 
departure before calling. Dry cleaning can be laid out in pub¬ 
lic or stored in the back. When children come down to play, 
doormen can watch them or let them be. If while the parents 
are gone their teenagers had a party, the doormen can tell the 
parents or not. These small things and hundreds of others 
should seemingly be inconsequential. And in most instances 
they are. But they need not be. If unexpected guests are 
announced over the phone while they are downstairs, ten¬ 
ants who don't feel like socializing with them are caught at 
home and could feel trapped by the unexpected visit. Better 
for some would be prior warning that Mr. X and Ms. Y were 
on their way up. Tenants may want to avoid tipping their 
delivery person; if so, doormen might hold food and videos 
until after the delivery. Some parents may want the doormen 
to watch their children when they are playing out front; oth¬ 
ers may find that intrusive. The doormen do not care which 
preferences their tenants have, only that they have prefer¬ 
ences and they know what they are. If tenants do not have 
preferences, doormen help them acquire them. As Tito, who 
works on the swing shift in a small building on the Upper 
East Side, says: 

Right away, I try to ask what they want. Should I call 
after I send people up or before? What about their 
kids' friends? Do they just go up, or do I call? Rela¬ 
tives, people they always want to see, the whole 
works. If they don't care, I tell them some people I 
call up, others want them to go straight. If they don't 
know what they want, then I tell them what I like. For 
me, if I never seen the people before, I call up when 
they are in the elevator. If I know them and they come 


a lot, I call when they are in the lobby so they don't 
have to go up. But this is their choice, see. I get them 
to make a choice. 

Training tenants to have preferences is interactive. Door¬ 
men may bring packages up to tenants and ask, "Would you 
rather I just held it for you downstairs;"? Likewise, if kids 
come down to play, the doormen may call up to the apartment 
and say, "Hi, Mrs. X, this is the front desk. It's no problem for 
me to keep an eye on the kids. You want me to make sure they 
don't get off the sidewalk?" Repeatedly, doormen will work to 
find just that mix of services that tenants want. When they 
find it, they stick to it, often reminding the tenants that this is 
in fact what they want. As Bob says: 

I always say, "I got your package safe in the back just 
the way you want it." I want them to know I am think¬ 
ing about them. Not leaving their package around on 
the front table 'cause they don't want others looking at 
it or whatever. 

These little tricks of the trade provide the framework for 
inducing tenants to have and communicate preferences. The 
induction of distinction across tenants is important not because 
it provides better service — most of the distinctions are trivial 
enough to be within tenants' zone of indifference — but 
because it provides a solution to the management of time in the 
lobby. Or more precisely, because it begins to solve some of the 
problems associated with the experience of time — of too 
much and too little to do, and tenant perceptions thereof. ^ 

Excerpted from Doormen by Peter Bearman, reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the publisher. © 2005 by The University of Chicago. All 
rights reserved ($25). 
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On radio and now on 
television, Gary Cohen '81 is 
living a childhood dream 

By Jonathan Lemire '01 

t was summer, and Gary Cohen '81 was sitting in his 
bedroom at his parents' home in the middle-class com¬ 
munity of Parkway Village in central Queens. 

It was 1967. Cohen was 9 years old. And he was trans¬ 
fixed by the sound that crackled from his radio every 
day. It was the voice of Bob Murphy, broadcasting a New 
York Mets baseball game. The Mets were awful that year, com¬ 
piling a 61-101 record and finishing last in the National League. 

But their losing ways didn't matter — OK, not too much — 
to young Gary. It was the games themselves that began his 
love affair not just with the Mets and baseball, but with expe¬ 
riencing the game on the radio, describing its action, telling its 
stories, illuminating its personalities. 

"My real aspiration growing up was to be the starting short¬ 
stop for the Mets or starting power forward for the Knicks," 
says Cohen, 48, with a laugh as he recalls a childhood as a 
sports nut that revolved around playing pick-up games with 
friends and reading The Sporting News cover-to-cover. "But I 
didn't have the talent for the former or the height for the latter. 

"So, growing up, I knew I wanted to do something involv¬ 
ing sports and I thought being on the radio would be cool. At 
Columbia, those ideas converged," says Cohen, who realized 
while working for WKCR that he could be a part of sports by 
calling games rather than playing them. "I wanted to see if I 
could make a name for myself." 

Today, after more than 17 years in the broadcast booth at 
Shea Stadium — first on the radio, and this season as the play- 
by-play man for SportsNet New York, the Mets' new cable tel¬ 
evision network — the name that Cohen has made for himself. 


is, quite simply, the Voice of the New 
York Mets. 

"I think he's a terrific talent," says 
Bob Raissman, longtime sports media 
columnist for The New York Daily News. 

"He's done every game for the last 17 or 
18 years [except when he was sidelined 
for two weeks in June following an 
attack of appendicitis], and it shows. He 
knows the team." 

C ohen's journey from Queens 
to Momingside Heights and 
back to Queens took a detour 
through Philadelphia. He 
originally enrolled at Penn, but when he 
went home for Thanksgiving his fresh¬ 
man year, he met a girl named Lynn, a 
student in New York. Smitten, Cohen 
transferred to the College to be near his 
new love; he thrived on 116th Street, 
even though his relationship with Lynn 
ended after a few years. 

But, to use the aforementioned Bob 
Murphy's signature phrase, here's the 
"happy recap," according to Cohen: 

"We broke up then, but Lynn and I met 
again many years down the road; she's 
now my wife, and we have five kids 
between us. So it all worked out." 

As for his time at Columbia, Cohen 
says, "I was a city kid and loved going 
to school in the city. The education, 
obviously, was unrivaled. But I admit 
that I spent most of my time WKCR." 

Cohen came to Columbia's radio station with a year of 
experience under his belt. During his first week at Penn, he 
attended a football game and made his own tape while sitting 
in the stands, seemingly miles from the action. Cohen 
describes that first demo tape as "the worst thing you've ever 
heard. I still have it and keep it with me to stay humble." 

Undeterred, he dove into his on-air duties at Columbia, 
broadcasting games played by virtually every team. "The great 
thing about KCR, and this is unlike lots of other colleges, is that 
the students do the work," he says. "They operate the station 
and learn by doing, which is the best way to learn radio." 

Cohen's WKCR memories remain fresh. Two of his 
favorites are covering a soccer game while sitting in a car dur¬ 
ing a driving rainstorm with a soccer analyst named George 
Stephanopoulos '82, and having to fill a half-hour of air time 
on a moment's notice when the start of a men's basketball 
game was delayed by a power outage. 

Not all of Cohen's time, however, was spent in either a 
broadcast booth or a booth at Tom's Diner, which was conve¬ 
niently located just steps from his off-campus apartment on 
112th Street. Apolitical science major, Cohen delighted in class¬ 
es taught by Charles Hamilton and James Shenton '49, though 
he freely admits that he wasn't the world's greatest student. 

"I learned a lot, don't get me wrong, but let's just say that 
my time at the library was limited. Today, if I could do it again, 
I think I'd be more dedicated to academics. But that just was¬ 
n't my focus then." 
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in moving from radio to television, Cohen (left) has had to learn to talk less, dress better and draw insights from his announcing 
partners, including former Mets pitcher Ron Darling. 

PHOTO: SportsNet New York 


His focus was sports. During his junior year, Cohen took time 
off to work at Sportsphone, an on-demand phone service that 
supplied sports scores in the era before the internet or ESPN. His 
job was to read off 30 scores or more in 60 seconds. It wasn't 
much, but it was a start. And that was where Cohen met another 
up-and-coming broadcaster named Howie Rose, who would 
become his partner on WFAN, the Mets' radio home. 

Cohen, who entered the College with the Class of 1979 but 
graduated in January 1981, says, "When I graduated, there 
were two routes" to a career in professional sportscasting. 
"Stay in New York and take an internship or producing job, or 
go out of town and get on the air. That is what I decided to do 
— to get out and learn by doing." 

W hat followed was a tour of radio stations along 
the East Coast. Cohen's first stop was Lebanon, 
N.H., where he took a news broadcasting job 
(rather than a sports position) just to get his 
foot in the door. Next up was Spartanburg, S.C., followed by 
Norfolk, Va., where he hosted a fishing and boating report, 
among other things. 

Catching trout aside, Cohen's time in Virginia was fruitful: 
It was there that he got his first taste of broadcasting some¬ 
thing "recognizable," as he called Old Dominion's Division I 
basketball games. And it was there that Cohen first covered 


professional baseball. 

The Durham Bulls, who were later immortalized by the 
movie Bull Durham and now are the AAA affiliate of the 
Tampa Bay Devil Rays, hired Cohen in summer 1986 to broad¬ 
cast all 140 of their games — by himself, with no analyst. "For 
the first two or three weeks, the task was so daunting, I was 
questioning whether I was doing the right thing," he recalls. 
"But having grown up a baseball fan, I knew about the day-to- 
day soap opera nature of the season, and how these day-to- 
day stories lent themselves to radio. I loved it." 

In 1987, Cohen moved to Rhode Island to call the games of 
the Pawtucket Red Sox, the AAA farm team of the Boston Red 
Sox, and picked up side gigs calling college games for Provi¬ 
dence and Brown. His stay in the minors didn't last long, how¬ 
ever. After two years in Pawtucket, Cohen was called up to the 
big leagues. To the Mets. 

"I grew up with Bob Murphy, and now suddenly I'm his 
partner. I grew up with the Mets, and now suddenly I'm call¬ 
ing the team's games. It was rather extraordinary," Cohen says. 

Cohen was hired to be the radio play-by-play man for the 
Mets, who three years before had captured their second World 
Series title. To this day, he marvels at his good fortune in get¬ 
ting to The Show at such a young age, and doing so with the 
team he lived and died with in his youth. 

"I think the beauty of that is I arrived in the big leagues 
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"I arrived in the big leagues with a frame of reference." 


with a frame of reference. In another city, I would have start¬ 
ed from scratch with the team's history or the attitude of the 
fan base. For instance, had I been in San Diego, sure, I would 
have known that the Padres lost the 1984 World Series. But I 
wouldn't know the random guy who played three games in 
the outfield for them that summer. And I wouldn't know what 
made them tick. 

"With the Mets, I already had all that minutiae in my brain. 
It's all stuck in random little pieces in my head. And some¬ 
times, those pieces break off and come out of my mouth," says 
Cohen, who in recent years also has broadcast games for St. 
John's, Seton Flail, the New York Rangers and the U.S. 
Olympic hockey team. 

"Gary is and has been for quite some time one of the finest 
announcers in baseball," says Dave Howard, e.v.p. of business 
operations for the Mets. "He is the Voice of the Mets now, suc¬ 
ceeding legendary announcers like Lindsey Nelson, Bob Mur¬ 
phy and Ralph Kiner." 

C ohen's transition to 
WFAN in 1989 was a 
smooth one, once he 
adjusted for the in¬ 
creased crowd noise at the major 
league level ("55,000 fans make a 
lot more noise than 3,000," he 
notes) and to having, for the first 
time, a broadcast partner — and a 
legend at that. 

"It was a situation where I had 
to pinch myself quite a bit in the 
course of the 15 years we worked 
together," says Cohen, fondly 
remembering Murphy, who called 
Mets games from the team's 
inception in 1962 until a year 
before his death in 2004. "Murph 
had such an incredible baseball 
sound to his voice." 

Unfortunately for Cohen, his arrival in Flushing coincided 
with nearly a decade of Mets teams that entered seasons with 
tremendous potential only to grossly underachieve. Clutch 
leaders such as Keith Hernandez and Gary Carter faded away, 
superstar talents such as Dwight Gooden and Darryl Straw¬ 
berry flamed out, and dozens of high-priced acquisitions — 
from Bobby Bonilla and Vince Coleman to Mo Vaughn and 
Roberto Alomar — did little but disappoint a fan base already 
living in the shadow of the crosstown Yankees. 

Indeed, in Cohen's 17 full seasons covering the Mets, the 
Amazin's have only made two playoff appearances: In 1999, 
they lost in the National League Championship Series to their 
arch-rival Atlanta Braves, and in 2000, they were defeated by 
the Yankees in the Subway World Series. 

"I did a forum at the Museum of Television & Radio a few 
years ago with John Sterling [the radio voice of the Yankees] 
and Joe Castiglione [the radio voice of the Red Sox], and they 
were talking about their great moments in broadcasting, the 
no-hitters, the World Series games. And I have, what, a Joe 
Orsulak home run?" says Cohen, laughing, as he refers to an 


obscure Mets outfielder from the mid-1990s. 

Though Cohen tags the 1999 season, the Mets' first playoff 
appearance in 11 years, as his favorite, he strongly believes 
that his career highlight is yet to come and that this year's 
team may be the one to deliver it. With established stars such 
as Pedro Martinez, Carlos Delgado, Billy Wagner and Carlos 
Beltran, as well as homegrown young talent such as David 
Wright and Jose Reyes, the 2006 Mets got off to a fast start and 
are in the unfamiliar role of World Series contender. 

"This is certainly a team built to win and they probably 
have greater expectations on them than perhaps any other 
recent Mets team," says Cohen. "They have the foundation in 
place to be a successful franchise for years to come." 

H is vantage point on the Mets changed this year 
when he began, for the first time, doing television 
as the play-by-play man for SNY. "TV was some¬ 
thing I resisted for a long time," Cohen says. "I 
considered myself a radio person. My skills lent themselves 
very well to radio; I was good at 
bringing [the game] to life in the 
listener's brain. But this was a 
great opportunity; incredible 
people are building a TV network 
from the ground up." 

Cohen's transition to the small 
screen has been widely praised. 
Richard Sandomir, sports media 
critic for The New York Times, 
dubbed him "a superlative 
announcer with a penchant for 
bracing candor" and applauded 
SNY for hiring a commanding 
voice unafraid to criticize the 
home team when such criticism is 
warranted. 

Raissman, of The New York Daily 
News, agrees. "One thing he has to 
watch is that the network is owned by the Mets and the percep¬ 
tion is that the Mets influence everything that's said. He's 
walked that line well so far, though. No one's going to be able to 
manipulate him. He won't be told what to do." 

Curt Gowdy Jr., v.p. and executive producer of SNY, says 
Cohen has made "a smooth and natural transition" to TV. 
"Gary is an exceptional broadcaster. His in-depth knowledge 
of the game and familiarity with the Mets has provided view¬ 
ers with an entertaining and informative broadcast." 

Cohen is happy to be doing what he loves. "The substance 
of what I'm doing is the same," says Cohen, who enjoyed a 
rare in-season off-day at his Ridgefield, Conn., home while 
the Mets were traveling from Milwaukee to St. Louis. "The 
mechanics are different — I have to dress better, talk less and 
be more collaborative. I have to fill in the blanks that pictures 
can't provide. 

"It's the same, but it's different," he says. "And it's still 
exciting." 


Jonathan Lemire '01 is a frequent contributor to Columbia Col¬ 
lege Today and a staff writer for The New York Daily News. 
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Rereading for Disability Studies 

By Michael Berube '82 


F ifteen years ago, I came across a review essay in 
which I was described as a "whiz-bang manic 
trendy." I had never seen "trendy" used as a norm 
before, and since the epithet as a whole sounded as 
if someone were chastising These Kids Today for 
their loud music and dangerous auto-hyphen-mobiles, I found 
it amusing enough to clip and keep. 

But in recent years I find I've gotten only more manic and 
more trendy. Lately, I've been promoting the new subdiscipline 
of "disability studies" in the humanities, practically inviting the 
charge that I'm hopping on the latest academic bandwagon. You 
know, just when you thought there were no more "studies" pro¬ 
grams to be added to the curriculum, after you'd finally (howev¬ 
er enthusiastically or reluctantly) gotten acclimated to the pres¬ 
ence of African-American Studies, Women's Studies, Latino/a 
Studies, and Gay and Lesbian Studies on every major American 
campus, now there's disability studies as well? Surely, one sur¬ 
mises, this latest add-on is the work of whiz-bang manic trendies. 

It's true that disability studies is a recent arrival: At Penn 
State, we've only begun to put together an undergraduate 
minor in disability studies, sifting through courses in philoso¬ 
phy, special education, communications disorders, gerontology 
and human development. But curiously, the study of disability 
is as pertinent to the ancient world as it is to the modem. At 
every point in our history, from the moment our species began 
to organize in social formations, those social formations have 
relied in part on ways of understanding and administering the 
many varieties of human embodiment. 

That's not to say that disability itself has been a stable cate¬ 
gory across the millennia. Quite the contrary. As Henri-Jacques 
Stiker writes in A History of Disability, "it would seem that for 
Greco-Roman antiquity the most acute problem was congenital 
malformation, the sole source of religious ter¬ 
ror and the reason for fatal exclusion." Deaf¬ 
ness and blindness, by contrast, were not 
grounds for expulsion from the body politic; 
neither was mental retardation. Indeed, in 
some cases — Teiresias springs to mind — 
blindness was the outward index of an 
inward second sight (and this ascription of 
special powers to the blind remains part of 
popular culture today). "On one side," Stiker 
notes, "congenital deformity is exposed; on 
another, mental illness is hidden but is not a 
cause for exclusion, with the possibility that it 
may bear a message for our world; on a third 
side, illness and adventitious disability are 
treated and cared for." 

The Christian Middle Ages in the West, by 
contrast, tended to see disability as a sign of 
God's wrath or God's grace — or as a matter 
for Christian charity, in which case it was not 
always clearly distinguished from poverty and 
abjection in general. The Enlightenment wit¬ 


nesses a new emphasis on deafness, as the developing Western 
states begin to place greater emphasis on language production as 
a salient criterion for belonging to the human community, and 
sign language becomes first an object of fascination (late 18th cen¬ 
tury), then a menace to society (late 19th century). Mental illness 
and mental retardation dominate much of 19th-century thought 
about intraspecies difference in the works of the Social Darwin¬ 
ists and in the policies of more benign social reformers, and cata¬ 
logs of human impairment drive the new sciences of "population 
management." In the tum-of-the-century United States, beliefs 
about physical and cognitive disability become central to debates 
about immigration and citizenship, and until the program of 
eugenics is discredited by Hitler's Final Solution, it wins wide 
support from every point on the political spectrum. 

I can't do justice to the history of disability in two para¬ 
graphs, of course, but I do want to suggest that the terrain of 
disability studies didn't appear ab nihilo a few weeks after the 
passage of the Americans with Disabilities Act in 1990. The 
ADA is important for bringing a certain (though by no means 
sufficient) level of disability awareness to the public sphere, but 
the scholarly study of disability isn't coextensive with the field 
of disability law. From the long-term view, the ADA represents 
just one more attempt by society to come to terms with varieties 
of human embodiment — in this case, by shielding some forms 
of embodiment from discrimination in employment. 

It was the Roman playwright Terence, after all, and some aca¬ 
demic whiz-bang manic trendy, who insisted that nothing 
human was alien to him. Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto 
has stood as a motto for humanists ever since. The injunction 
seems especially appropriate when it comes to thinking about 
precisely those things that have made our fellow humans seem 
alien to us, from genetic anomalies to mental impairments. If 
disability studies teaches us nothing else, it 
teaches us that disability is ubiquitous and yet 
elusive, with implications for everything from 
dyslexia to dystopia, prosthetics to aesthetics. 

I did not study disability during my Col¬ 
lege years. I was an English major, and I did¬ 
n't understand then — and did not under¬ 
stand for another decade — what the study of 
disability might have to do with the study of 
literature. Only when my second child was 
bom with Down syndrome in 1991 did I 
begin to think seriously about all the branch¬ 
es of the human family. Now that child, 
Jamie, is 14, an avid learner with a love of 
marine mammals and the Harry Potter series, 
and has been teaching me what it means to be 
human ever since. 

At Columbia, I read deeply and widely in 
the Western canon, with the result that when 
I began to encounter disability in literary 
studies and the humanities, I had 3,000 years 
(Continued on page 71) 
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CORRECTION: Jerome Charyn '59' s 
book was incorrectly identified in 
the May/June Bookshelf. The title 
of the book is Inside the Hornet's 
Head: An Anthology of Jewish 
American Writing. CCT regrets 
the error. 

The Doctors' Doctor: A Biogra¬ 
phy of Eugene A. Stead Jr., MD 

by Dr. John Laszlo '52 and Dr. 
Francis A. Neelon. A remarkable 
doctor and medical educator. 
Stead taught doctors to focus 
more on individual patients' 
needs and set a higher standard 
for patient care and education, 
leading to the creation of the 
physician assistant profession 
(Carolina Academic Press, $50). 

Jade Phoenix by Syd Goldsmith 
'60. Amidst Taiwan's struggle for 
nationhood in the 1970s, a Tai¬ 
wanese millionaire, an American 
reporter and Jade Phoenix try to 
convince the American Secretary 
of State of support Taiwan's goal 
and find themselves in a love tri¬ 
angle (iUniverse, $19.95). 

My Office Is Killing Me!: The 
Sick Building Survival Guide 

by Jeffrey C. May '66. Concerned 
that people spend most of their 
time breathing "indoor" air, the 
author provides methods and 
remedies to combat the microor¬ 
ganisms that are hiding in "sick 
buildings" and causing health 
problems (Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Press, $18.95). 

A Question of Torture: CIA 
Interrogation From the Cold 
War to the War on Terror by 


Alfred W. McCoy '68. The author 
argues that the use of torture is 
not a new CIA and military 
method but dates to the 1950s, 
and that psychological torture 
tactics have been employed in all 
military missions and wars since 
(Metropolitan Books, $25). 

The Fated Sky: Astrology in 
History by Benson Bobrick '71. 

The author explores the history 
of the oldest occult science, not¬ 
ing how its influence has affected 
prominent figures throughout 
history (Simon & Schuster, $26). 

Trust-Based Selling: Using Cus¬ 
tomer Focus and Collaboration To 
Build Long-Term Relationships 

by Charles H. Green '72. Sincerity 
and caring are essential to buyer- 
seller relationships, the author con¬ 
tends, and trust makes buyers 
more open to the seller's ideas and 
increases the chances of making 
the sale (McGraw-Hill, $27.95). 

Jazz ABZ: An A to Z Collection of 
Jazz Portraits by Wynton Marsalis, 
illustrated by Paul Rogers, with bio¬ 
graphical sketches by Phil Schaap 
'73. This innovative children's 
book offers biographical sketches 
and poetry about great American 
jazz artists (Candlewick, $24.99). 

Cold War Ecology: Forests, 

Farms, & People in the East Ger¬ 
man Landscape, 1945-1989 by 

Arvid Nelson '74. The author 
argues that East Germany's eco¬ 
nomic and political decline was 
predicted in its landscape and 
ecology and that political leaders' 
indifference toward these factors 


affected the political system's 
health (Yale University Press, $45). 

Christmas in Paris 2002 by 

Ronald K. Fried '77. The author's 
second novel follows Joseph 
Steiner, a New Yorker who lost 
his job in the post-9-11 economic 
downturn, as he travels to Paris 
with his wife to escape his trou¬ 
bles and instead finds a new per¬ 
spective on his life (Permanent 
Press, $16). 

The Karasik Conspiracy by Julie 
Chrystyn and Kenin Spivak ’77. In 
this satiric thriller, a Bosnian bil¬ 
lionaire plots a massive terrorist 
attack to avenge ethnic cleansing 
in the Balkans and the murder of 
his family, while a team of FBI 
agents tries to stop him (Phoenix 
Books, $25.95). 

Strivers Row by Kevin Baker '80. In 
this historical account, the author 
relates the chance encounter of 
Malcolm X and Reverend Jonah 
Dove in Harlem in 1943 and 
describes the long road filled with 
struggles that led them to become 
icons of the civil rights movement 
(HarperCollirts, $26.95). 

Bad Youth: Juvenile Delinquen¬ 
cy and the Politics of Everyday 
Life in Modem Japan by David R. 
Ambaras '84. The author focuses 
on the years of major industrial¬ 
ization and imperialist growth to 
dismiss the myth that Japan does 
not have youth delinquency prob¬ 
lems; he also discusses education¬ 
al and social institutions created 
to solve the problem (University 
of California Press, $49.95). 


Annie Duke: How I Raised, 
Folded, Bluffed, Flirted, Cursed, 
and Won Millions by Annie Duke 
'87 with David Diamond. The only 
woman to win two major poker 
tournaments in one year, Duke 
describes her unexpected road to 
poker's high life and offers play¬ 
ing tips (Hudson Street Press, 
$24.95). 

Gus Openshaw's Whale-Killing 
Journal by Keith Thomson '87. 

Gus Openshaw, a cat food can¬ 
nery worker, sets out on a hilari¬ 
ous adventure to seek revenge on 
the whale that ate his wife, child 
and arm during a ferocious 
attack (MacAdam/Cage, $23). 

National Cleansing: Retribution 
Against Nazi Collaborators in 
Postwar Czechoslovakia by Ben¬ 
jamin Frommer '91. This compre¬ 
hensive history and analysis of 
Czechoslovakia after WWII cov¬ 
ers the prosecution of war crimes 
and political conditions that led 
to the country's transition to 
communism (Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, $27.99). 

Europe in the Era of Two World 
Wars: From Militarism and Geno¬ 
cide to Civil Society, 1900-1950 

by Volker R. Berghahn, Seth Low 
Professor of History. An exploration 
into the causes of violence, war 
and civil war throughout Europe, 
this book discusses how a capital¬ 
ist mode of society brought stabili¬ 
ty and peace (Princeton University 
Press, $24.95). 

The Case for Islamo-Christian 
Civilization by Richard W. Bulliet, 
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Keeping Up with the Joneses 


A t a time when national savings 
rates are the lowest since the 
Great Depression, many Ameri¬ 
cans have become used to 
spending more than they can 
afford and racking up serious debt. This is in 
part because personal finance is not so per¬ 
sonal, as freelance journalist and CCT con¬ 
tributing writer Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 
SIPA explains. 

"I see personal finance as incredibly 
social," she says. "We're busy comparing our¬ 
selves to those around us, which means a lot 
of guesswork regarding other people's money. 

In the meantime, we're hiding our story from 
others, whether we're stressing over debt or 
feeling guilty because we're wealthy or feeling 
like we're not measuring up because we're 
living within our means and can't have the higher lifestyle of 
those around us." 

This unconventional social approach to spending sets apart 
Boss' book, Green with Envy: Why Keeping Up with the Joneses Is 
Keeping Us in Debt ($24.95, Warner Business Books), 
from other personal finance books. Boss peeks 
into the lives of "the Joneses" — whether they 
be a suburban family, national politicians, baby 
boomers or billionaires — to understand what 
puts Americans in debt. 

Boss was led to write the book by friends who 
knew of her interest in finance, some of whom 
had received her unsolicited advice. However, it 
was the circumstances of her life that made Green 
with Envy into a book of social investigation, defin¬ 
ing the financial relationship between households 
and the outside world. "Because of what was going 
on in my life — I was hiding financial stress and 
feeling envious of our neighbors and friends who 
seemed to have a more comfortable life — I realized 
there is this huge part of our financial well-being 
that nobody ever talks about," explains Boss, who 
documents her experiences in the first chapter. 

Boss started the book's case studies with her next-door 
neighbors: She sat down with them and said, "Tell me what's 
really going on with your finances." She found it fun, describing 


each chapter as part of the process of solv¬ 
ing a mystery. "I was amazed how much 
people will tell you when you ask, and ask 
for a good cause ... It's a relief to get things 
out in the open," she says. "To catch up with 
the Joneses, we need to understand what's 
really going on with them, and what we do 
and don't want from their lives." 

Boss' key advice is to realize that financial 
well-being can be improved without making 
more money and spending it — it's a matter 
of perspective. Part of financial responsibility 
involves keeping in perspective the American 
idea of success as having luxury, as well as 
recognizing how well-off we already are. Boss 
explains the social side of finances using real 
examples, including one family that lived far 
beyond their means. "They tried to keep up on 
credit," she says. "The husband said, 'We thought everyone else could 
afford it easily, and even wondered why it was so hard for us.'" 

A native of Flint, Mich., Boss majored in economics and political 
science at the College while writing news and book reviews and 
covering the arts for Spectator. Boss has been an 
independent journalist for 12 years, writing in a vari¬ 
ety of fields, including education, arts, technology, 
business and finance. She has served as a foreign 
correspondent in Turkey for The Christian Science 
Monitor and contributed to Forbes.com, Crain's 
New York Business and The New York Times. 

Living on the Upper West Side, Boss maintains 
a forum on the book's website (www. 
greenwithenvythebook.com), where she hopes 
people will share their envy or realization stories 
and use it to improve their financial lives. She 
hopes to speak to groups about financial con¬ 
cerns, encouraging people to realize that they 
are not alone in their money issues and to 
speak openly about them. 

While Boss already is working on her next 
book proposal, she still is focusing on Green 
with Envy's message. "We can't ignore those around us, but we 
do need to think more skeptically about their situations," she 
says, "or break the money taboo and come out and ask." 

Maryam Parhizkar '09 




professor of history. In this new per¬ 
spective on the shared histories of 
Islam and Christianity, Bulliet 
describes the development of their 
global influences and evaluates the 
problematic relationship between 
the two (Columbia University 
Press, $18.95). 

The Collected Poems of Ken¬ 
neth Koch by Kenneth Koch, late 
professor of poetry. This publica¬ 
tion is an anthology of all the 
poems from Koch's 10 collec¬ 
tions, beginning with his early 
works in the 1950s through 2002, 
the year he died (Knopf, $40). 


Shaping Race Policy: The United 
States in Comparative Perspective 

by Robert C. Lieberman, associate pro¬ 
fessor of political science. This politi¬ 
cal examination of minority issues 
in the realm of welfare and 
employment compares the United 
States' varying success with paral¬ 
lel cases in Britain and France 
(Princeton University Press, $35). 

Global Justice edited by Thomas 
W. Pogge, professor of philosophy. 
Pogge collects a variety of work 
from international writers that 
addresses contemporary moral 
issues of global justice, including 


political and moral responsibili¬ 
ties for countries in the emerging 
global order (Blackwell Publish¬ 
ing, $35.95). 

The Bop Apocalypse: The Reli¬ 
gious Visions of Kerouac, Gins¬ 
berg, and Burroughs by John Lar- 
das. This reprint of Lardas' popular 
biography of Beat religiosity 
describes how the works of Jack 
Kerouac '44, Allen Ginsberg '48 
and William Burroughs reflected 
their new religious outlooks (Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois Press, $39.95). 

Carmen Jo Ponce '08 
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Columbia College Today 
features books by alumni and 
faculty as well as books about 
the College and its people. 

For inclusion, please send 
review copies to Laura Butchy, 
Bookshelf Editor, Columbia 
College Today, 475 Riverside 
Dr., Ste 917, New York, NY 
10115-0998. 
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Milton Katims '30 

19 3 0 

Milton Katims, conductor, Seat¬ 
tle, on February 27, 2006. Born 
into a musical family in Brook¬ 
lyn, Katims played violin from a 
young age and later switched to 
viola. He majored in psychology 
at the College while studying 
music and conducting. Katims 
became assistant conductor for 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra in 
1947 under Arturo Toscanini and 
taught at the Juilliard School for 
several years. During his 22 years 
as music director of the Seattle 
Symphony, starting in 1954, sym¬ 
phony subscriptions more than 
quadrupled. Katims helped to 
establish Seattle's Opera House, 
from the fundraising stage to 
conducting the opening night 
concert in 1962. He also launched 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 

Columbia College Today 
welcomes obituaries for 
College alumni. Please include 
the deceased's full name, date 
of death with year, class year, 
profession, and city and state 
of residence at time of death. 
Biographical information, 
survivors' names, address 
for charitable donations and 
high-quality photos (print, or 
300 dpi .jpg) also may be 
included. Word limit is 200; 
text may be edited for length, 
clarity and style at editors' 
discretion. Send materials to 
Obituaries Editor, Columbia 
College Today, 475 Riverside Dr., 
Ste 917, New York, NY 10115- 
0998 or to cct@columbia.edu. 


a chamber music concert series 
that attracted top soloists, includ¬ 
ing violinist Isaac Stem. After 
leaving the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra in 1976, Katims 
became artistic director of the 
School of Music at the University 
of Houston, where he remained 
for eight years. He returned to 
Seattle in the early 1980s. In addi¬ 
tion to his wife of 70 years, 
Katims is survived by a daugh¬ 
ter, a son, a brother and two 
grandchildren. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be made to Katims 
Fund for Kids, Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, PO Box 21906, Seattle, 
WA 98111. 


_1 9 4 5_ 

Gilbert Y. Steiner, scholar and 
author, Chevy Chase, Md., on 
March 1, 2006. A New York City 
native, Steiner entered with the 
Class of 1944. After serving in the 
Army from 1943-46, he earned a 
master's in political science from 
GSAS in 1949 and a Ph.D. from 
the University of Illinois in 1950. 
Steiner was a faculty member at 
the University of Illinois from 
1950-66, directing the Institute of 
Government and Public Affairs. 
He was a fellow of the Social Sci¬ 
ence Research Council in 1957 
and a Ford Foundation Fellow 
from 1961-62. Steiner joined the 
Brookings Institution in 1966 as a 
senior fellow in the governmen¬ 
tal studies program. From 1968- 
76, he directed the program and 
from 1976-77 was acting presi¬ 
dent. In 1989, he retired and was 
designated a Brookings senior 
fellow emeritus. As director of 
the governmental studies pro¬ 
gram, Steiner created a program 
concerned with the workings of 
governmental institutions and 
policy design. As a scholar, Stein¬ 
er examined the role of congres¬ 
sional conference committees, the 
subject of his first book. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife of 55 
years, Louise; children, Charles, 
Daniel and Paula; and six grand¬ 
children. 


_ 1 9 4 7 _ 

Herman Roiphe, psychoanalyst. 
New York City, on December 14, 
2005. Bom in Brooklyn, Roiphe 
earned his M.D. at P&S in 1951. 
After training at Yale and the 
New York Psychoanalytic Insti¬ 
tute, he was an assistant profes¬ 
sor of psychiatry at the Albert 
Einstein Medical College at Yeshi- 
va University from 1967-78. In 
1978, he was named associate 


professor of psychiatry at the 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine, 
where he remained until his 
death. Roiphe drew on his clinical 
practice and time spent with chil¬ 
dren in nurseries to refine exist¬ 
ing Freudian notions of when 
children begin psychosexual 
development. The research result¬ 
ed in the book Infantile Origins of 
Sexual Identity (1981), which 
showed that by 18 months chil¬ 
dren start feeling differences 
between boys and girls. Roiphe 
and his second wife, Anne, a nov¬ 
elist, whom he married in 1967, 
collaborated on Your Child's Mind 
(1985), which looked at mental 
health aspects of divorce, spank¬ 
ing and toilet training, and 
explained possible causes and 
therapies for autism and child 
psychoses. Roiphe's first mar¬ 
riage ended in divorce. In addi¬ 
tion to his second wife, he is sur¬ 
vived by five daughters: Katie, 
Rebecca '93, Margaret, Emily and 
Jean; and five grandchildren. 

19 4 8 

Arthur J. Galligan, retired attor¬ 
ney, Alexandria, Va., on January 
4, 2006. Galligan was born in 
New York City and earned a 
B.A. in geology from the College 
and a law degree from NYU in 
1953. In 1957, he was the third 
lawyer to join the New York law 
firm Dickstein & Shapiro, which 
now has 375 lawyers in three 
cities. Galligan became a found¬ 
ing partner of Dickstein Shapiro 
& Galligan, now Dickstein 
Shapiro Morin & Oshinsky. He 
was a partner in the firm's New 
York office until he moved in 
1974 to Washington, D.C., where 
he remained a partner until retir¬ 
ing in 1995. During the mid- 
1960s, Galligan pioneered proce¬ 
dures for the administration of 
consumer claims in an antitrust 
class action involving tetracy¬ 
cline. During the Red Scare, he 
helped represent blacklisted 
directors, writers and actors. For 
many years, Galligan was coun¬ 
sel to the George W. Henry 
Foundation, an organization 
affiliated with the Episcopal 
Church that provides legal pro¬ 
tection to gays and lesbians. He 
is survived by his wife of 32 
years, Maura (nee Crowe); chil¬ 
dren from his first marriage to 
Carol Galligan, which ended in 
divorce, Jessica Goldsmith and 
Zachary; children from his sec¬ 
ond marriage, Gregory and John; 
and three grandchildren. 
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Vincent Pascucci, retired lan¬ 
guage teacher, Andover, Mass., 
on March 26,2006. Growing up 
above his family's Yonkers restau¬ 
rant, Pascucci spoke English and 
Italian, and through his studies at 
the College and time in Germany 
with the Army learned five more 
languages: Latin, Greek, French, 
Spanish and German. Pascucci 
earned a master's in classics in 
1957 from GSAS and a doctorate 
at Brown. He began teaching at 
Manhasset H.S. on Long Island 
and joined Phillips Academy 
(Andover) in 1964. Pascucci 
received an honorary degree from 
Georgetown and was a Fulbright 
Scholar in Rome and visiting pro¬ 
fessor at Dartmouth. He was for¬ 
mer chair of the World Languages 
Department and a member of the 
Andover community for 37 years, 
teaching Latin, German, Ancient 
Greek and Italian before retiring 
in 2001. He coached tennis and 
annually taught the senior class to 
sing "Gaudeamus Igitur" for 
Commencement. Pascucci recov¬ 
ered from a stroke to tutor stu¬ 
dents in Latin and Greek until 
four weeks before his death. He is 
survived by his children, Scott, 
and Victoria Aloiau; sister, Norma 
Austin; brother, Louis; two grand¬ 
children; and companion, Patricia 
Maroni. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Phillips 
Academy Fund in memory of 
Vincent Pascucci, c/o the school. 


_ 1 9 4 9_ 

Fergus Nicol, engineer. The Vil¬ 
lages, Fla., on February 4,2006. 
Nicol worked for General Electric 
Co. for 33 years as a military jet 
engineer and accident investigator, 
spending 10 years in Germany. He 
is survived by his wife, Mary; and 
children, Colin, Cynthia, Laura, 
Mary Lee, Bruce and Scott. 

Kenneth E. O'Shaughnessy, 

businessman. East Granby, Conn., 
on February 13, 2006. Bom in 
Plainfield, N.J., O'Shaughnessy 
grew up in Seaford, N.Y. At the 
College, he was a member of the 
wrestling team, president of the 
junior class and earned the 1949 
Award for Leadership. O'Shaugh¬ 
nessy graduated from the Busi¬ 
ness School in 1953. He served in 
the Army during the Korean con¬ 
flict and then worked for many 
years at Torin Corp. An avid pho¬ 
tographer, he also enjoyed mak¬ 
ing furniture for his children. 
O'Shaughnessy is survived by his 
wife, Virginia (nee Campbell); 
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OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today has learned of the deaths of the following alumni 
(full obituaries will be published if information becomes available): 

1928 Henry J. Hettger, retired, Arlington, Va., on May 14,2006. 

Gerald M. Schumann, physician, Carlisle, Ariz., on March 15, 
2006. Schumann earned a degree from P&S in 1933. 

1941 Frank C. Austin Jr v retired, Orlando, Fla., on October 20,2005. 
1949 Theodore J. Zaremba, Colorado Springs, Colo., on August 7, 
2004. 

1951 James H. Hammon, v.p. and creative director. New York City, 
on May 26,2004. 

G. Harold Pickel, Quebec, on January 22,2006. 

1956 Harold B. Shorr, dentist, Woodcliff Lake, N.J., on May 17,2006. 

1957 Richard P. Brickner, novelist, memoirist and critic. New York 
City, on May 12,2006. 

Henry "Hank" Marksbury Jr., retired, Middleburg, Fla., 
on March 25,2006. 

1958 John W. Hammond, Toronto, on September 12,2004. Ham¬ 
mond is survived by his spouse, Bruce Eves. 

2005 Zanyon M. Camprise, Uddevalla, Sweden, on May 1,2006. 


children, Jane, Julie and her hus¬ 
band, Jeff Woods, K.C. and his 
wife, Beth, Eileen and her hus¬ 
band, Steve Smith, Bill and his 
wife, Jacqui; four grandchildren; 
brothers, Henry F., Richard and 
his wife, Winnie, and Raymond 
and his wife, Carole; and sisters- 
in-law, Mary O'Shaughnessy and 
Elinor Feihel. He was prede¬ 
ceased by a brother, John; sister- 
in-law, Tomi; and niece. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
SEA Scholarship Fund, Simsbury 
H.S., 34 Farms Village Rd., Sims¬ 
bury, CT 06070 or St. Bernard 
Church, 7 Maple St., Tariffville, 

CT 06081. 


_ 1 9 5 2 _ 

Arthur Parton, real estate execu¬ 
tive, El Paso, Texas, on December 
21, 2005. Born in 1930 in Brook¬ 
lyn, Parton received a B.S. in 
mechanical engineering from the 
Engineering School in 1953. After 
serving as a naval officer, he was 
a management consultant to a 
wide variety of domestic and for¬ 
eign companies. Later in life. Par- 
ton founded a real estate agency 
with his wife of 36 years, Martha, 
and was the real estate broker for 
their company. He is survived by 
his wife; daughters, Elizabeth, 
Susan and Lisa; sons, Anthony, 
Bill and Mark; 14 grandchildren; 
and four great-grandchildren. 

19 5 3 

Thomas J. Swisher, investment 
adviser, Fort Myers, Fla., on 
March 29, 2006. Swisher was 
born in Mansfield, Ohio, in 1931 
and graduated from the College 
with a pre-law degree. He served 
in the Navy from 1953-56. Swish¬ 
er was v.p. of training and educa¬ 
tion at Columbus Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. He moved to Fort 
Myers in 1979 and received his 
C.L.U., RHU and ChCF designa¬ 
tions and later established Cor¬ 
nerstone Financial Advisory. 
Swisher was a dedicated member 
of the Optimist International Ser¬ 
vice Organization for 48 years, 
volunteering with the youth of 



Thomas J. Swisher '53 


his community wherever he 
lived, and was Optimist Interna¬ 
tional's president-elect at the 
time of his death. He is survived 
by his wife of 53 years, Gwen¬ 
dolyn (nee Baker); daughters, 
Pamela Fredericksen and her 
husband, Jeffrey, Jill Johnson, and 
Lori Eldred and her husband, 
Dennis; nine grandchildren; two 
great-grandchildren; a brother; 
two sisters; nieces and a nephew. 
He was preceded in death by a 
grandson. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made for scholar¬ 
ships to Optimist International 
Foundation, 4494 Lindell Blvd., 
St. Louis, MO 63108. 


_ 1 9 5 4 _ 

James H. Schwartz, neurobiolo¬ 
gist, New York City and East 
Hampton, N.Y., on March 13, 

2006. Bom in Manhattan, 
Schwartz earned his medical 
degree from NYU and doctorate 
from Rockefeller University. He 
became an assistant professor of 
microbiology at NYU in 1964 and 
professor in 1972. Schwartz 
joined Columbia in 1974 and held 
appointments in physiology, cel¬ 
lular biophysics, psychiatry and 
neurology. He helped found 
Columbia's Center for Neurobiol¬ 
ogy and Behavior and co-edited 
the textbook Principles of Neural 
Science (1979), now in its fifth edi¬ 
tion. From 1984-91, Schwartz was 
an investigator for the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute. He col¬ 
lected coins and gems and pub¬ 
lished papers in the American 
Numismatic Society journal, spe¬ 
cializing in coins of the Vandals 
in northern Africa in the fifth cen¬ 
tury and gems of Egypt and the 
eastern Mediterranean from the 
second to fourth centuries. 
Schwartz was a fellow of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, a 
trustee of the American Numis¬ 
matic Society and a fellow at 
Columbia's Center for the 
Ancient Mediterranean. His first 
wife, Frances, died in 1984. He is 
survived by his wife, Catherine 
Lipkin; daughter, Daisy Salzman; 
son, Peter; stepson, Jonathan Lip- 
kin; and five grandchildren. 

Stephen D. Strimpell, actor. New 
York City, on April 10,2006. 
Strimpell was best known for his 
role as Stanley Beamish, an inno¬ 
cent gas station attendant who 
morphed into the title character, a 
flying superhero, in the 1967 cult 
television classic Mr. Terrific. Bom 
in New York City in 1934, 

Strimpell was a junior Phi Beta 
Kappa at the College and earned a 
degree from the Law School in 
1956. He was a member of the 
New York Bar before embarking 
on his acting career. A popular act¬ 


ing teacher at HB Studios and in 
private classes, Strimpell played 
the title role in The Disintegration of 
James Cherry at Lincoln Center and 
appeared in such Off-Broadway 
plays as To Be Young, Gifted and 
Black and The Exhaustion of Our 
Son's Love. At the American Shake¬ 
speare Festival, he appeared in 
plays with Katharine Hepburn, 
among others. He also had fea¬ 
tured parts in more than a dozen 
films. Strimpell directed at the 
Mark Taper Fomm in Los Angeles 
and appeared there in The Miser 
with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. He is survived by a broth¬ 
er, Charles. 


_ 1 9 5 9 _ 

Richard L. Pearlman, opera cen¬ 
ter director, Chicago, on April 8, 
2006. Bom in Norwalk, Conn., in 
1937, and raised in Tucson, Pearl- 
man majored in English at the 
College. After graduation, he 
served a series of apprenticeships 
in opera and theater. In 1961, 
Pearlman was directing a chorus 
for the Chicago Lyric Opera, 
when the director abruptly cabled 
his resignation and Pearlman was 
thrust into directing his first 
opera. His formal debut came in 
1964, when he directed the first 
American staging of Hector 
Berlioz's Beatrice et Benedict for 
the Washington Opera Society. 
Pearlman was staff director at the 
Metropolitan Opera from 
1964-67, then general director at 
the Washington Opera Society for 
two years, where his 1969 The 
Turn of the Screw, with live action 
and film, created a lively debate. 
He freelanced for several years, 
directing productions at venues 
throughout North America. Pearl¬ 
man served from 1976-95 as 
director of the Eastman Opera 


Theatre at the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester, N.Y. He took 
a post at Chicago's Lyric Opera 
Center for American Artists in 
1995, where he groomed and 
launched young singers and was 
director at the time of his death. 


_ 19 6 1 _ 

Ira B. Black, neuroscientist and 
brain researcher, Skillman, N.J., 
and Andes, N.Y., on January 10, 
2006. Black was bom in the Bronx 
and attended the Bronx H.S. of 
Science. In 1965, he earned his 
M.D. from Harvard. From 
1975-90, Black was director of 
Cornell's division of developmen¬ 
tal neurology. He authored The 
Changing Brain: Alzheimer's Disease 
and Advances in Neuroscience (2002) 
and Information in the Brain: A Mol¬ 
ecular Perspective (1991). Black was 
an early advocate for stem cell 
research and a founder of the 
state-financed Stem Cell Institute 
of New Jersey; in 2004, when New 
Jersey legislation approved stem 
cell research. Black was appointed 
the institute's first director. He 
also chaired the department of 
neuroscience and cell biology at 
the University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey. His 
research involved investigations of 
neurons and brain function as 
well as the origins of neurons. In 
2000, Black and others succeeded 
in forming cells similar to neurons 
from stem cells taken from the 
bone marrow of humans and rats 
and published their results in The 
Journal of Neuroscience Research. 
Black's marriage to Janet Linquist 
Black ended in divorce. He is sur¬ 
vived by a son, Reed; and his 
fiancee, Janet Davis. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Columbia oarsmen row on the Hudson River — do you know the year? 


CORRECTION: The names of 
Lou Bender '32 and Ernie Reiner 
'48 were reversed in the caption to 
a photograph that appeared in the 
May/June issue. Bender, the for¬ 
mer All-American basketball play¬ 
er, is on the right. Also, Bender and 
his wife, Jean Waterman Bender 
'33 Barnard, have been married 72 
years. CCT regrets the errors. 


25 

35 


Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 
cct@columbia.edu 


Gene Kuster '32 returned to cam¬ 
pus for Dean's Day on April 1. 

Herman Wouk '34's classic play. 
The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, ran 
on Broadway at the Gerald Schoen- 
feld Theatre in May. Wouk's play 
tells the story of a WWII navy lieu¬ 
tenant on trial for mutiny and 
starred David Schwimmer, Zeljko 
Ivanek and Tim Daly. 

Helen Sirkin reports that her 
husband, Abe Sirkin '35, '36J, is 
"still a sweet, intelligent guy and 
can laugh at a good joke." Though 


he is weak from a stroke, he still 
enjoys concerts and opera. They 
are pleased to read the news of 
Arnold Beichman '34 and Murray 
Bloom '37 and are proud of the 
work and travel of daughter 
Susannah, deputy director of 
Physicians for Human Rights. 


Arnold A. Saltzman 

350 Fifth Ave., Ste 8008 
New York, NY 10118 
asaltzman@verizon.net 

As of May, Solomon Fisher, Dr. 
Herbert Olnick and Arnold Saltz¬ 
man were registered to attend our 
Class Reunion on June 10. A full 
reunion report will appear in the 
September/October issue. 

Herbert sent an article from the 
Blue Ridge News Observer (Geor¬ 
gia) regarding his donation of a 
$10,000 violin to the Columbus 
(Ga.) State University. A New 
York native, Herbert was a radiol¬ 
ogist in Macon and practiced 
medicine briefly in the 1940s. 
Though he played violin and 
piano as a child, Herbert gave up 
music while at the College when 



he learned he had strabismus — 
the term for being cross-eyed. 

In 1983, Herbert had an opera¬ 
tion and his surgeon gave an old 
violin to Herbert's daughter, Jane. 
She already had a violin that she 
played, so Herbert decided to try 
the violin again in his 60s. After 
one lesson, he developed arthritis 
in his fingers. So last year he 
donated the violin to Columbus 
State. After being sent for repairs 
and appraisal, the violin was 
returned to campus and was 
assigned to a student. Herbert 
received a letter explaining that 
the violin was appraised for 
$10,000 and parts of it were craft¬ 
ed between 1794 and 1830 by 
Italians Raffaele and Antonio 
Gagliano. Herbert, who lives in 
Epworth, was invited to campus 
to hear the student play it. 

Though unable to attend 
reunion, Emanuel L. Brancato 
wrote that he was there in spirit. 

"If my arithmetic is correct, we are 
faced with 70 years of living fol¬ 
lowing graduation. The calendar 
informs me that I have survived 91 
years of the ebb and flow of life. 

"Following graduation, I pur¬ 


sued two additional years in the 
Engineering School. Upon gradu¬ 
ation, I found a vast amount of 
vacuum in the job market gener¬ 
ating an even larger discourage¬ 
ment in my heart. Here I was 
with a master's in electrical engi¬ 
neering but without a job. This 
depression quickly was converted 
into joy when I was notified by 
the government that it could use 
my untried talents in the Navy. 
Thus, in 1938,1 was installed in 
the Scientific Section of the Brook¬ 
lyn Navy Yard. The work was 
challenging and fascinating. One 
part of my duties was to travel on 
all classes of warships during the 
war to be a consultant to the crew 
on electrical problems. Associated 
with these duties was the privi¬ 
lege of witnessing the operation 
of each ship during their trials 
and frequently exposing my ears 
to the thunder of their guns. 

"At the end of the war, I trans¬ 
ferred to the U.S. Naval Research 
Laboratory in Washington, D.C. 
The buildings were not very new, 
and air conditioning existed only 
in the library and in the director's 
office, but it was impressive by the 
collective knowledge of almost 
3,000 experts in a broad area of 
research. To summarize, it was a 
place where one received a salary 
to enjoy the activity of research. In 
1979,1 retired, only to continue as 
a consultant until 2004. 

"My family consists of my wife, 
Eloise, and daughters, Ann and 
Lori. Had I composed this 10 years 
ago, I would have added our pet 
schnauzer, who had more intelli¬ 
gence than we recognized. My wife 
was active in gardening and flower 
arranging; Ann graduated with a 
degree in microbiology, but her 
limited practice in this field was 
quickly supplanted by entering 
marriage and contributing to us 
two grandchildren. Lori bypassed 
college and chose marriage. 

"I enjoy traveling with my wife, 
reading about world events, histo¬ 
ry and listening to classical music, 
the latter hobby led me to design 
and assemble a music system that 
approaches the reality of a concert 
hall. I also served as a council to 
the city of New Carrolton, Md. 
(previous residence). This munici¬ 
pal experience opened my eyes to 
the complexity of running a city 
and the necessity of integrity in 
the city's representatives. 

"As witness to 91 years of life, I 
confess it has been most enjoy¬ 
able. Of course, I can no longer do 
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the physical activities demanded 
by lawn cutting or other house¬ 
work. I concluded, however, that 
the joys of living are not confined 
to the physical as they are to the 
mind and attitudes. The reposito¬ 
ry of satisfaction has been, for me, 
being myself and shunning social 
competition, and above all, being 
useful to one's fellow man." 
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Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


Alfred W. Jones '37 earned his 
Columbia Ph.D. in mathematics in 
1944. Now, he writes, "I continue 
to reside in Highland Beach, Fla., 
and no longer teach mathematics 
but am teaching Qi Gong and find 
it very rewarding and a lot of fun. 
Qi Gong is a 3,000-year-old healing 
art developed by the Chinese to 
give you vital energy in all parts of 
your body; it also feeds your brain 
and has spectacular healing results. 
Its first cousin, tai chi, is better 
known. Tai chi works on the same 
acupuncture system but is a mar¬ 
tial art rather than a healing art and 
designed for your personal protec¬ 
tion. ... I have five children, 12 
grandchildren and six great-grand¬ 
children." He would love to hear 
from classmates: alfji@ieee.org. 

Max C. Norman '37 fondly 
remembers friend and class corre¬ 
spondent Murray T. Bloom '37. 
"He was my friend and classmate 
at Samuel J. Tilden H.S. in Brook¬ 
lyn," Max notes. Max has written a 
book "about my 9\ years of special 
tuition from the CIA in a vital, top- 
secret project. This supplies the 
keys to the mixed-up 20th century 
that is confused and confusing." 


Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 
sn23@columbia.edu 

Gil Glaser was honored by Yale's 
medical school with the establish¬ 
ment of a named fund for research 
and education in neurology. The 
fund will be in perpetuity and pro¬ 
vide support for students, fellows 
and junior faculty embarking on 
careers combining research and 
clinical skills. It also supports a 
series of annual lectures, the first 
by Professor Timothy Pedley, chair 
of P&S' neurology department, 
and Gil's former student. From 
Yale's news release (www.yale. 
edu/opa/newsr/06-04-06-03.all. 
html): "Under his leadership, the 
Yale Department of Neurology 
was established in 1971, and he 
served as chair until 1986 ... His 



work in neurology and neuro¬ 
science, as both investigator and 
teacher, advanced both disciplines 
nationally and internationally. In 
the area of epilepsy, his research 
expanded treatment through surgi¬ 
cal and non-surgical techniques." 

Ed White, one of our Class 
Notes' most faithful readers — 
and contributors — through 
many years, wrote of his disap¬ 
pointment at finding no class 
news in the March/April issue. 
Observing "It's impossible to 
print news that you don't have," 
he sat down at his computer to 
rectify matters. Thanks, Ed! 

Ed recently returned from a 
short cruise with his family to cel¬ 
ebrate his wife's 80th and his 
85th. "On more mundane matters, 
I remain semi-active in ASTM 
Committee D02 on petroleum 
products and lubricants, primarily 
working on the standardization of 
terms but sticking my fingers into 
a few other matters as well. The 
ASTM committee made me an 
honorary member at last June's 
meeting, so I know my efforts are 
appreciated. Other than those two 
items, I pass my time going to 
doctors, reading, doing crossword 
and sudoku puzzles and manag¬ 
ing my finances. I have a fair 
amount of e-mail correspondence 
(ednwhite@rcn.com) to keep up, 
as well!" 

Jean Pierre (Johnny) Coug- 
nenc and Stan Daugert, also 
inspired by the March/April 
"Write!" appeal, responded with 
great two-page contributions — 
their first since graduation! 

Johnny opened by explaining, 

"I never made any contact with 
'40s classmates, as most of my 
working life was spent overseas, 
then later in Denver ... Going 
back to the beginning, I was bom 
in Paris, not far from the Eiffel 
Tower, in March 1919, and came 
to New York in 1921." 

Johnny did all his schooling 
here, including an M.S from the 
Business School. Drafted from 
RCA in '44, he returned there after 
discharge as a 1st lieutenant in 
1946, staying at RCA for 20 years, 
the last eight as CEO of its Argen¬ 
tine subsidiary in Buenos Aires. 
Shifting to mining and minerals, 
he spent the balance of his career 
as a senior executive with compa¬ 
nies with operations in Peru, Chile 
and Papua New Guinea. On the 
civic side during his many years 
overseas, Johnny was active in a 
range of organizations in Argenti¬ 
na, Pem and Chile, and "my love¬ 
ly wife, Sue, was president of the 
American Women's Society in 
Chile." Retiring in 1984, they set¬ 
tled near Denver (Englewood) 
"where we became involved in 
skiing, tennis, golf and traveling. 


including England, where Sue is 
from." 

In a follow-up call, we talked 
and filled in the blanks, including 
some interesting common ground. 
Thanks again, Johnny! 

Despite several attempts, I was 
unable to reach Stan. The highlight 
of his two pages was an attach¬ 
ment: a WWH photo of Stan, aide- 
de-camp to General John Murray, 
6th Infantry Division, leading the 
way for General MacArthur as he 
stepped ashore at Lingauyan Gulf. 
Taken by Carl Mydans, it was pub¬ 
lished many times, including in 
Life magazine. Rather than give a 
partial report about Stan, I'm hold¬ 
ing off till I catch him at home for 
our next Class Notes. 
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Stanley H. Gotliffe 

245 Lake at Litchfield Dr. 
Pawleys Island, SC 29585 


cct@columbia.edu 


Please note my new address, 
above, and telephone number, 
843-235-8030. Despite my mention 
of moving in the March/April 
issue of CCT, the old address was 
listed. Unfortunately, the U.S. 
Postal Service only forwards mail 
for six months, in contrast to Eng¬ 
land, where the Royal Mail does so 
indefinitely. (I guess it takes a 
while to get a country organized!) 

At the Columbia Athletics Hall 
of Fame dinner on February 18, 
the plaque awarded to Lou Gehrig 
'25 was given to Ray Robinson as 
a stand-in. Ray is the author of 
Iron Horse: Lou Gehrig in His Time, 
among other sports books. It has 
been reissued as a paperback by 
W.W. Norton, the original publish¬ 
er. Up until now it has had excel¬ 
lent sales as a paperback pub¬ 
lished by Harper Perennial. 

Representing our class among 
the hundreds of alumni who regis¬ 
tered for Dean's Day 2006 were 
Joe Coffee and Arthur Weinstock. 

Correspondence from you, 
classmates, has fallen off lately. 
Please keep these columns in print. 
There is no class news without 
your input. 

Reunion news will appear in the 
September/October issue of CCT. 


Melvin Hershkowitz 

3 Regency Plaza, 

Apt. 1001-E 
Providence, RI02903 
DRMEL23@cox.net 

I received an interesting letter from 
Franklin Tobey, retired in Purcel- 
lville, Va. Frank wanted to go to 
West Point but failed the physical 
examination and so entered 
Columbia, where he remembers 
Professor Dunning demonstrating 



radioactivity with a Geiger-Muller 
Counter. What eventually fol¬ 
lowed, thanks to the early work of 
Enrico Fermi in the Pupin base¬ 
ment, were the events at Hiroshi¬ 
ma and Nagasaki. Frank later 
served in the Third Army under 
General Patton in the Ardennes 
and Rhineland campaigns and 
after V-E day was assigned to 
rehabilitate STALAG XIH-D, which 
had held 16,000 Allied POWs. 

In August 1945, Frank's unit was 
headed for the war in the Pacific, 
via the POE at Marseilles, but on 
August 6 the Stars and Stripes 
reported "Big Bomb Dropped on 
Japan" and Frank soon returned to 
Columbia for his M.A. in econom¬ 
ics, graduating in 1947. He then 
began a long career as a reporter, 
writer and editor for various major 
government agencies in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., with assignments at Red¬ 
stone Arsenal in Huntsville, Ala., 
and the Public Information Divi¬ 
sion of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. Frank was 
editor of the U.S. AEC's Annual 
Report to Congress and its supple¬ 
ment, Fundamental Nuclear Energy 
Research. He is pleased to recall that 
the final Annual Report in 1975 had 
a Columbia blue and white cover. 
Frank retired from the Department 
of Energy at age 62 in 1981 and 
seems to be in good shape at 87. 

I also received an interesting 
letter from Howard Phillips in 
Melbourne, Fla. Howard was a 
maintenance engineer for Ameri¬ 
can Machine & Foundry and 
enlisted in the Air Force. He was 
trained in Denver and on the Yale 
campus in armaments and bomb 
site maintenance, graduating sec¬ 
ond in his class. He was then sent 
to Sacramento AFB, where he 
worked on modifications of B-26 
bombers, which were used in the 
General Doolittle raid on Japan. 
The planes were stored on a carri¬ 
er in San Francisco before the raid. 
Howard then was sent to an AFB 
near Manchester, England, where 
he met a private (later promoted 
to sergeant) Kahn ... but this 
Kahn was not Mark Kahn, whose 
wartime experiences in London 
were published in the last issue of 
our Class of 1942 Newsletter. 

Howard's next assignment was 
in Ireland, where he lived in a 
general's hunting lodge (he could 
shoot pheasants from his win¬ 
dow), but that did not last long 
and he was sent to SHAPE HQ in 
London to work on strategic 
bombing targets. He lived near 
the famous Dorchester Hotel and 
traveled throughout Europe to 
inspect bomb damage to selected 
targets, such as the Brest Subma¬ 
rine Pens. 

As the war ended, Howard 
was transferred to Casablanca 
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before being discharged from the 
Air Force. He then worked for 
Caltex in China and Hong Kong, 
returned to the United States and 
accepted a job with Texaco as 
chief engineer for West Africa, 
where he remained for 11 years. 
Upon his return to the United 
States, Howard was Texaco's 
environmental coordinator from 
Maine to Virginia until he retired. 

Howard has three sons: a FedEx 
pilot, an assistant controller for 
Chevron and a plastic surgeon. 
Despite his many accomplish¬ 
ments in military and civilian life, 
Howard did not manage to have 
his picture taken for the 1942 
Columbian. Where were you for 
that assignment, Howard? 

We regret to report the recent 
death of W. Alfred Ende of 
Savona, N.Y. Alfred was an engi¬ 
neer at Coming Glass before 
retirement. 

Classmates have received news 
of the establishment of the Herbert 
Mark Scholarship Fund, which 
will recognize Herb Mark's enor¬ 
mous contributions to Columbia 
and our Class of 1942. We encour¬ 
age you to honor Herb's memory 
by supporting this memorial 
scholarship. Donations in any 
amount are welcome and will be 
acknowledged in a future issue of 
our Class of 1942 Newsletter. Please 
send contributions to the Colum¬ 
bia College Fund, 475 Riverside 
Dr., Ste 917, New York, NY 10115- 
0998, and indicate that the gift is 
for Herb's fund. 

I am available to receive your 
comments and answer your ques¬ 
tions at DRMEL23@cox.net or at 
my home: 3 Regency Plaza, Apt. 
1001, Providence, RI 02903; 401- 
831-5464. Many thanks to those 
who already sent contributions. 


□ Connie Maniatty 

Citicorp Smith Barney 
787 Seventh Ave., 36th H. 
New York, NY 10019 
connie.s.maniatty@ 
citigroup.com 

We have some news, but most of 
it isn't good. 

After a long and courageous 
battle, Betty Loweth succumbed to 
a dreaded disease. Betty was a 
great person, a terrific mother and 
a super athlete. She graduated 
from Vassar with honors and 
adopted Columbia after she mar¬ 
ried Bill Loweth in 1948. They 
were active in all class functions 
and leaders in all aspects of class 
activities. Those were great 
reunions thanks to Betty and 
William Loweth, Pat and Eugene 
Remmer, the Higginbottoms, Car- 
tys, Warren Schwed and so forth. 
Betty was a significant golfer. 


She was club champ for nine years 
at Greenwich Country Club and 
10 times at Wykagyl. She also pre¬ 
vailed at tournaments in West¬ 
chester County and Metropolitan 
New York golfing championships. 

We will all miss Betty's conge¬ 
nial personality, her ready smile 
and always her penchant for lead¬ 
ing class functions. People such as 
Betty and Bill were leaders in keep¬ 
ing our class in the forefront of 
every aspect of class participation. 

We also wish to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to comment about Reg 
Thayer '47. When World War II 
erupted, Reg was one of the first 
to volunteer and he quickly was 
accepted by the Army Air Force. 
Reg was sent to London to fight 
with the 8th Air Force. He flew 25 
missions over Germany at a time 
when we were losing 35 percent of 
our planes on every mission. After 
his return to the States, Reg imme¬ 
diately volunteered to return, and 
he flew another 25 missions over 
Germany. 

When reassigned to duty in the 
State, Reg contacted Henry "Hap" 
Arnold, who was the commanding 
general of the Army Air Force. He 
twice was rejected by Hap, but on 
his third request was accepted to 
once again do battle, this time in 
North Africa and Italy. Hap's letter 
to Reg was as complimentary as 
just about anything you could 
receive. Reg flew 50 missions over 
France and Italy, received all sorts 
of citations and medals and retired 
as a captain. 

The above are two brief reviews 
of two of the most wonderful peo¬ 
ple in the world who contributed 
so much to Columbia, our class 
and above all, to our country. 

Joe Kelly braved the rain and 
proudly carried the Class of '43 
banner at the head of the Alumni 
Parade of Classes on Class Day, 
drawing cheers from the graduat¬ 
ing seniors. 


Henry Rolf Hecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
kUH Demarest, NJ 07627 
hrhl5@columbia.edu 

We mourn the loss of Gilbert Y. 
Steiner '45, who had a distin¬ 
guished career at the Brookings 
Institution in Washington, D.C. 
Your class correspondent feels a 
special loss, as Gil was a class¬ 
mate in both high school and col¬ 
lege as well as a fellow member of 
Spectator. (See Obituaries.) 

Physician, microbiologist and 
immunologist John Spitznagel 
reports from Jasper in Pickens 
County, Ga., that he's not really 
retired because, after he stopped 
working for pay, he was instru¬ 
mental in starting the Good 


Samaritan Health and Wellness 
Center in 2000. This free-standing 
free clinic serves low-income, 
uninsured persons in Pickens 
County and is staffed by retired 
health professionals. With an oper¬ 
ating budget of $350,000, the cen¬ 
ter is "entirely supported by vol¬ 
untary contributions and grants 
from private foundations" and has 
one paid employee but more than 
300 volunteers. While John retired 
as chairman and CEO of the cen¬ 
ter this year, he continues to put in 
about 550 hours a year tending to 
patients. John notes, "This contin¬ 
ues to be a highly rewarding expe¬ 
rience and I recommend such 
activities enthusiastically to retired 
professionals." 

John had put in 13 years in the 
Army Medical Corps, 24 years at 
UNC and 20 at Emory (much of 
that as microbiology department 
chair). He did much research on 
host defenses, with emphasis on 
the microbicidal action of poly¬ 
morphonuclear leukocytes. 

Nowadays, along with his 
Good Samaritan tasks, John 
enjoys fly fishing ("and fly 
tying"), square dancing with wife, 
Anne '44 Barnard, pen and ink 
drawing and trying to "keep up 
with my five children, five chil- 
dren-in-law and 14 grandchildren, 
who lead diverse and interesting 
lives as lawyers, dentists, physi¬ 
cians, microbiologists, homemak¬ 
ers, musicians, students and 
apprentice entrepreneurs." 

With mobility slowing, Joseph 
Cowley and his wife have grate¬ 
fully moved into an apartment 
attached to their youngest son's 
house in Southold on Long 
Island. Joe recalls his early 
Columbia days as rather harried, 
since having to work his way 
through school meant a 48-hour 
job. Then the Army gave him a 
24-hour-a-day offer he couldn't 
refuse. He returned to campus to 
graduate in '47. In his final term, 
he took a GS creative writing 
course with Martha Foley, which 
led to some long-lasting friend¬ 
ships with Abraham Rothberg, 
now in Rochester, N.Y., and David 
Westheimer, who passed away 
last year at 88. A friend from Joe's 
original College days is Gordon 
Cotier, "because he was always in 
front of me in the alphabetical 
waiting lines that first year." 

Joe spent much of his career as 
a writer/editor for Research Insti¬ 
tute of America, "specializing 
mostly on sales and management 
subjects, but with forays into 
many other areas," he says. He 
retired early to write books, 
"which is what I always wanted 
to do." To some extent, he still 
does. He's working on a biogra¬ 
phy of John Adams, though "poor 


eyesight and lack of energy makes 
it all slow going. Plus, I can't stop 
researching, since I love learning," 
which often leads him "far afield 
from my main subject... Help! 
before I read again." 

Some change of pace is provid¬ 
ed by Joe's part-time administra¬ 
tive assistant work at the Seafield 
outpatient clinic in nearby River- 
head, which gives him the oppor¬ 
tunity to interact with clients and 
their families. "I enjoy working in 
that field," Joe notes. 
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Clarence W. Sickles 
57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


csickles@goes.com 


Joseph Lesser, 119 Buckingham 
Rd., Teaneck, NJ 07670, and John 
M. Khoury, 20 Blanch Ave., Apt. 
E107, Harrington Park, NJ 07640, 
registered to attend the 2006 
Dean's Day. We would like to 
hear from both of you about what 
transpired at this event. 

The Blue Sheet, published by the 
Alumni Office and providing 
information of donations to the 
2005-06 Columbia College Fund, 
indicates 28.63 percent of our class 
gave $10,625, as of March 3. Is 
there any reason not to have 100 
percent participation? Any amount 
will qualify you as a contributor. 
May we count on you? Incidental¬ 
ly, the highest participation rate 
was 36.83 percent for the Class of 
1956 (the Class of 1947, with some 
of our original classmates, was sec¬ 
ond at 36.78 percent), and the 
largest contribution was from the 
Class of 1956 with $234,031. The 
second largest contribution was 
$189,401 from the Class of 1977. 

A former '45er, Bernard Sun¬ 
shine '46, is the new correspon¬ 
dent for his class. From past infor¬ 
mation in this column, you will 
recall how outstanding Bernard 
was as a student. Surely, he also 
will be an outstanding class corre¬ 
spondent. Welcome to the ranks, 
Bernard. 

With regret, I inform you of the 
deaths of Arthur W. Epstein, 
physician and professor, of 1664 
Robert St., New Orleans, LA 
70115, who died on November 8, 

2005, in Austin, Texas, where he 
was living temporarily due to 
Hurricane Katrina; and Gilbert Y. 
Steiner, scholar and author, of 
5408 Center St., Chevy Chase, MD 
20815, who died on March 1, 

2006. (See March/April and this 
issue's Obituaries, respectively.) 

The January CCT featured an 
article about worldwide-known 
scholar and author Jacques 
Barzun '27. Many quite ordinary 
things were related about Barzun. 
Barzun says that his "most revo- 
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lutionary deed" was changing the 
color of Columbia's academic 
gowns from black to the more 
sun-resisting gray. In his book, 
God's Country and Mine (1954), 
Barzun states that many of our 
frustrations begin with trivialities 
like "a telephone out of order, a 
car that won't start, a bottle cap 
that is hard to remove and cello¬ 
phane wrapping that resists pene¬ 
tration." He said that we are 
"heroes" in handling catastrophes 
but are overwhelmed by the little 
problems of life. 

The article mentioned Barzun's 
delightful book. Teacher in America 
(1945). From reading the book, I 
recall two humorous statements 
about education. He defined lec¬ 
turing as a "process whereby 
information went from the notes of 
the lecturer to the notes of the stu¬ 
dent without having gone through 
the minds of either." The book also 
told about two students coming 
out of class after final examina¬ 
tions. One turned to the other and 
asked: "What did you know?" The 
response was: "Know? I didn't 
even suspect anything." The article 
referred to what Barzun labeled 
"the educational nonsense." He 
said: "Schools are not intended to 
moralize a wicked world but to 
impart knowledge and develop 
intelligence with only two social 
aims in mind: prepare to take 
one's share in the world's work 
and lend a hand in improving 
society. Anything else is the non¬ 
sense we have been living with." 
Next column, more will be written 
about Barzun and his thinking. 
Look for the January issue of CCT 
(also available online) if you did 
not read the article. 

Our honorees this time, chosen 
at random, are Howard H. Bess, 
3650 South Albion St., Englewood 
CO 80110-4206; Stanley Farber, 
27010 Grand Central Parkway, 
Apt. 33K, Floral Park, NY 11005- 
1107; Ronald A. Graham, 92 Pine 
Way, New Providence, NJ 07974- 
1821; and John P. Loth, 33 Bartol 
Island Rd., Freeport, ME 04032- 
6411. May we hear from or about 
these honorees? 
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Bernard Sunshine 

255 Overlook Rd. 

New Rochelle, NY 10804 


cct@columbia.edu 


The Paul A. Marks Prize for Can¬ 
cer Research was established by 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Center 
to honor our classmate, who was 
its president and CEO for 19 years 
before he retired. The prize is in 
recognition of Paul's contribution 
to cancer research, patient care 
and education. Shedding his 
administrator role, Paul now 


Richard Heffner ’46’s Conversations with the Past 



Richard Heffner '46, host of The Open 
Mind for 50 years, returned to campus 
last month to share his experiences 
with classmates at reunion. 
photo: courtesy the open mind 


R ichard Heffner '46 

has taught history 
at prestigious uni¬ 
versities around the coun¬ 
try, including his alma 
mater, and currently holds 
a professorship at Rutgers, 
but his teaching does not 
stop there. For the past 
half-century, Heffner has 
expanded his classroom 
to people's homes with 
his television talk show, 

The Open Mind, the 
longest-running interview 
show on public television. 

Since 1956, Heffner has 
engaged some of the most 
prominent members of 
society on The Open Mind 
with his intelligent and con¬ 
fident interviewing style. 

From episodes featuring 
guests such as Martin 
Luther King Jr. and Mar¬ 
garet Mead, the series has 
earned a reputation as one of 
television's most relevant talk 
shows and serves as a histori¬ 
cal record of some of the great¬ 
est minds in American history. 

"I am truly grateful," says Heff¬ 
ner, "for the opportunity to 
teach on a large scale." 

In each show, Heffner leads 
a discussion focused on one 
political or social issue, such 
as race relations or educa¬ 
tion. "My choice for guests 
comes from what l read in 
The New York Times," he says, 
noting that he chooses head¬ 
liners who are shaping the 
country's history. "The fact 
that l went to Columbia Col¬ 
lege has a lot to do with my 
choices, as well." Heffner 
attributes his appreciation for 
history and those who shape 
it to his College education. 

Born in New York City in 
1925, Heffner's attending the 
College was a product of the 
economic depression in which 
he grew up. He decided to 
limit his college search to uni¬ 
versities in the New York area, 
describing Columbia as "the 
best choice of those too poor 
to go out of New York." 

Entering the College with 
the assistance of a New York 
State scholarship, Heffner had 


aspirations of a law career. "I 
remember my dean telling us 
all that we would change our 
minds," he recalls. The diverse 
sampling of fields that the 
Core Curriculum offered 
helped Heffner decide on 
American history as his major; 
he also wanted to teach. 
Heffner graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa and received his M.A. 
in American history from 
GSAS in 1947. 

Inspired by his teaching 
experiences, which included 
lecturing at Columbia in Con¬ 
temporary Civilization and an 
assistant professorship at 
Sarah Lawrence, Heffner want¬ 
ed to educate more people 
about history. Though radio 
stations initially rejected his 
program because he didn't 
have any broadcasting experi¬ 
ence, he managed to air a 15- 
minute program about the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
History in the News, on WMCA 
in New York in 1953. 

A year later, Heffner moved 
to NBC, where he worked on 
several news programs that 
showcased his love for histo¬ 
ry. His academic and media 
careers took similar paths; as 
he climbed the professional 
ladder in education, he was 


becoming an important 
television figure, in 1961, 
Heffner helped establish 
New York's public televi¬ 
sion station, Channel 13 
(WNDT at the time), and 
served as its first general 
manager. The Open Mind 
moved there in 1966. In 
addition to his work on 
The Open Mind, Heffner 
produced, wrote and 
moderated the television 
show Man of the Year, a 
weekly program in which 
he discussed the most 
influential figure from a 
particular year. 

But The Open Mind 
became Heffner's primary 
interest, providing a forum 
for him to analyze history 
and how it was unfolding. 
"I'm impressed by the 
memory of my on-air 
experience," Heffner says. 
"The Open Mind website 
(www.theopenmind.tv) will 
create a wonderful historical 
archive." The archive, which 
Heffner is working on in collab¬ 
oration with Teachers College, 
features shows with guests as 
varied as Bill Moyers, Donald 
Rumsfeld and Malcolm X. 
Heffner was equally excited 
about the 50th anniversary 
show, which aired in May on 
Thirteen/WNET and featured 
classic clips from shows with 
guests such as Sidney Hook, 
Bob Bartley and Betty Freidan. 

The Open Mind also inspired 
Heffner to write two books. 
Conversations With Elie Wiesel 
was published in 2001 and 
was followed in 2004 by a 
more comprehensive survey of 
Heffner's guests throughout 
the years, As They Saw it: A 
Half Century of Conversations 
From The Open Mind. 

Heffner lives in New York 
City with his wife, Elaine, 
senior lecturer of education in 
psychiatry at Cornell University 
Medical College. They have 
two sons, David, a film produc¬ 
er in California, and Andrew, a 
Manhattan assistant district 
attorney, as well as four grand¬ 
children. 

Roy Cureton '08 
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devotes himself to research. 

I had lunch with Nicholas 
Stathis at the Columbia Club, and 
we stepped next door to the Cen¬ 
tury Club, where two of Nick's 
paintings were on exhibit. Nick 
has retired from his law practice 
and is fully engaged as chairman 
of the New York Chapter Lawyers 
Division of the Federalist Society. 

Norman Cohen and his wife, 
Elaine, recently returned from a 
trip to the Antarctic aboard a Nor¬ 
wegian ice-rated ferry. "The 
wildlife, icebergs and glaciers are 
absolutely fascinating," reports 
Norman. 

John McConnell and his wife. 
Pearl, live in Post Falls, Idaho, 
having relocated from Long 
Island in 1997. John writes, "As 
bad as the weather is from time to 
time, the worst of North Idaho 
weather is better than the best of 
East Coast weather," and the 
views are wonderful. 

Harry Fritts '46E and his wife, 
Jane, moved from Anderson, S.C., 
to 204B North Presbyterian Ln., 
Easley, SC 29642.1 leave it to 
Harry and John to debate winter 
climates. 

A change of address from Mel 
Holson: He and his wife, Phyllis, 
relocated in Connecticut to 585-A 
Pequot Ln., Stratford, CT 06614. 

The reporter's deadline for this 
issue of CCT preceded our 60th 
reunion luncheon, but it will be 
reported in the September/Octo¬ 
ber issue. 



George W. Cooper 

170 Eden Rd. 
Stamford, CT 06907 


cct@columbia.edu 


Not much to report — wait 'til 
next year, same month, for our 
60th anniversary. Meanwhile, it is 
learned that Peter Brescia, John 
Lippmann and Egon Week enjoy 
lunching bimonthly in the Green 
Room at DACOR House (resi- 


and his important association 
with the Beats at Columbia." 

As noted in the May/June 
Obituaries, Allan Temko died on 
January 25. Let it be noted and 
recalled here that Allan was a dis¬ 
tinguished member of the "West 
End" set, who could always be 
counted on for convivial collabo¬ 
ration in emptying the next avail¬ 
able pitcher. He will indeed be 
missed. 



Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 01119 


durham-c@att.net 


Vincent Pascucci, beloved long¬ 
time chairman of world languages 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
died on March 26 in Methuen, 
Mass. He was 79. A Glee Club 
member at Columbia, Vinnie 
insisted that his Andover students 
learn to sing songs in the lan¬ 
guages they were studying and 
would teach seniors to sing 
Gaudeamus Igitur in Latin for their 
graduation ceremony. 

Liberal quotes from family 
members in a colorful Boston 
Globe obituary highlighted Vin- 
nie's lifelong quest of learning. 
Tending bar as a youth in the 
family restaurant in Yonkers, he'd 
often have his nose buried in a 
textbook. According to his sister, 
Norma, "Some of the customers 
would say, 'If you could take your 
eyes away from the book, maybe 
you could get me a drink.'" While 
teaching, according to his son, 
Scott, he would "put a textbook 
up on the bathroom wall and read 
it while shaving." 

At Columbia, Vinnie studied 
under Lionel Trilling '25, Jacques 
Barzun '27, Gilbert Highet and 
Moses Hadas. He stayed on for a 
master's and earned his doctorate 
at Brown. A stroke forced him to 
retire from Phillips' classrooms six 
years ago, but he continued to 


Ed Gold ’ 47 , a columnist for the Greenwich Village Villager 
newspaper, helped it win first place for editorial page at 
the N.Y. Press Association’s Better Newspaper Contest. 


dence for Diplomats and Consular 
Officers Retired) in Washington, 
D.C., along with other CC alumni. 

Just in from Ed Gold: "I'm still 
a columnist for the Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage Villager newspaper. I helped 
the paper win first place for edito¬ 
rial page at the N.Y. Press Associ¬ 
ation's Better Newspaper Contest, 
which judges NYS weeklies. My 
column was on Lucien Carr, 
whom you should remember, and 
covered my relationship with him 


tutor students in Latin and Greek 
until shortly before his death. (See 
Obituaries.) 

We also learned of the death of 
Morton Bimbaum, who died in his 
native Brooklyn, N.Y. on November 
26,2005. A physician, lawyer and 
mental health advocate, he also was 
an all-around man at Columbia, 
taking part in Debate Council, Pre- 
Law Society, band, junior varsity 
football and wrestling. (See May/ 
June Obituaries.) 


Walter Sullivan sends "greet¬ 
ings from Amish country" — 
Nottingham, Pa. — where he 
speculates that CCT must have 
used some kind of a computer 
sweep to pick him up for the 
mailing list. He says he didn't 
realize how much he enjoyed 
indulging in nostalgia 'til CCT 
started arriving. He regrets that 
the amount of time spent com¬ 
muting during his junior and 
senior years, "on top of all that 
studying," didn't allow him as 
much time to socialize as he 
might have liked. "On the other 
hand, I lived in Livingston Hall 
my freshman and sophomore 
years," he adds, "and was friend¬ 
ly with the late, great Bruce 
Gehrke '49, who for many years 
was coach at Sewanakee H.S. on 
Long Island, and many members 
of the Newman Club. 

"Reading CCT and revisiting 
my yearbook," says Walter, "cer¬ 
tainly stirs the memory bank. I 
was one of the fortunate guys to 
have known Mark Van Doren, 
George Nobbe, Dean McKnight, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Charles 
Dawson, William Casey and so 
many others." 

Despite the time given to com¬ 
muting, Walter was active in the 
Newman Club, the Glee Club and 
Varsity Show. He coxswained the 
crew and was assistant manager 
of the football team. After gradua¬ 
tion, he worked on a communica¬ 
tions doctorate at Teachers Col¬ 
lege and spent 50 years in 
marketing/advertising and week¬ 
ly newspapers before retiring in 
1999. He and his late wife were 
married for 46 years and have six 
children and 12 grandchildren. 

Walter took up watercolors a 
few years ago. He says he hasn't 
sold any yet: "My daughter and 
daughters-in-law steal them and 
refuse to pay." His current project 
is a book, tentatively titled The 
Media, Your Children and You, 
stemming from a bug put in his 
ear by a lecturer on cinematogra¬ 
phy at Teachers College half a 
century ago and based largely on 
his studies of film and television 
production techniques and their 
psychological impact. 

Robert Beffie is disabled and in 
a nursing home after a career in 
international finance, but his wife, 
Daryl, says he retains a good sense 
of humor and talks often about 
Columbia. Bob was one of '48's 
international scholars, his family 
arriving in the States from The 
Hague, Netherlands, in 1941 and 
settling in Montclair, N.J. He reads, 
speaks and writes four languages. 

Bob was active in the pro-life 
and English-only movements, 
was a volunteer reader for the 
blind and was active in Republi¬ 


can politics at state and national 
levels. He also took part in 
Columbia alumni affairs in Col¬ 
orado and conducted interviews 
of prospective students. 

Daryl says her husband would 
be delighted to hear from other 
Columbia alums: Robert Beffie, 
7337 Glacier View Rd., Longmont, 
CO 80503-8609. 

Raymond Croop of Cincinnati 
has been retired for 22 years after 
a career with Procter & Gamble in 
international market research, a 
field Ray says he was in when 
people didn't know what it was. 

"I went around the world knock¬ 
ing on doors," he recalls, "finding 
out how people washed their 
clothes and what they used for it." 

A member of Alpha Delta Phi, 
Ray started at Columbia in 1942, 
joined the Navy V-12 program 
and was sent to Cornell and then 
to midshipman's school and com¬ 
munications school. The Navy 
sent him to Okinawa as a commu¬ 
nications officer in May 1945, 
while the battle for the island was 
still in progress. Conventional 
wisdom at the time, he remem¬ 
bers, was that the danger from 
kamikazes was greater ashore 
than at sea because the young¬ 
sters 15 or even younger flying 
the suicide planes found it easier 
to hit an island than hit a ship. 

Ray stayed on Okinawa into 
1946, returning to Columbia in 
time to resume classes that Sep¬ 
tember and graduate in February 
1948. He didn't get to Japan until 
some years later when he was on 
the Procter & Gamble payroll. 
International travel in those pre-jet 
days, he recalls, was "very excit¬ 
ing ... not many people were 
doing it." He let his wife, Marjorie, 
in on the travel during the early 
years of his retirement, most of it 
on cruise ships — a mode of travel 
he highly recommends. Now, hav¬ 
ing cruised to all the places they 
want to cruise to, he says he's con¬ 
tent to lead a mostly quiet life. 

Ted Melnechuk was one of the 
participants in the March 10-11 
reunion of former Columbia Review 
staff members. Talk about double 
jeopardy: In 1947-48 Ted was art 
and poetry editor for Review and 
Jester. His contribution to the Sat¬ 
urday evening reunion reading 
session at the Bohemian Poetry 
Club on the Bowery was six short 
poems, including this one with 
which he had once teased fellow 
poet, the late Allen Ginsberg, for 
Allen's conversion to free verse: 

"As every real poet knows. 

When Poetry was raped by 
Prose, 

She damned her rapist with a 
curse 

And called their bastard child 
Free Verse." 
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Ted, now of Amherst, Mass., 
doesn't tell us how Allen respond¬ 
ed to this quatrain. But he does 
recall how Allen was pleased the 
time he pointed out to him that 
his name was an anagram of 
"Sing, rebel angel." 



John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@verizon.net 


Dean's Day was "one for the 
books!" The selection of lectures 
was outstanding. I spoke with a 
number of alumni from classes 
across the years at the reception in 
honor of Dean Austin Quigley's 
10th anniversary. My high opinion 
was echoed by everyone. It always 
is great fun to gather with class¬ 
mates on these occasions. The 
inspiration of becoming a student 
again for a few hours is exhilarat¬ 
ing, and if you missed this year, 
you missed a singular opportunity. 
Resolve today to join us next year! 

I've misplaced my careful 
notes, so anyone I've forgotten, 
please forgive me. Fred Berman, 
our illustrious president; Bob 
Rosencrans; A1 Koska and his 
wife, Catherine; Dick Kandel; 

Bill Lubic, along with his wife, 
Ruth, and two grandchildren; and 
Joe Levie and his wife, Hallie, all 
were there looking robust and as 
alert, if not more so, as ever to the 
educational experience of a day as 
a Columbia College student. 

The news of the "end" — of 
The West End as we knew it — 
was flashed to me by my son, who 
remains an Upper West Sider (see 
May/June Around the Quads). I 
received a few recollections from 
classmates. First, from Bill Lubic, 
whose word picture gave me nos¬ 
talgic chills. 

"My earliest memory of The 
West End: It was a much smaller 
place and, not uncommon in that 
neighborhood in those years, what 
we lovingly called a 'greasy 
spoon.' It had a long serving 
counter on one wall with a row of 
fixed seats and a row of small 
tables. It opened into an adjoining 
room with a long, sticky stand-up 
bar. The beauty of it was repre¬ 
sented by the good value of the 
historical and nourishing 'Blue 
Plate Specials.'" 

Fred Berman wrote: "My last¬ 
ing memory is of Saturday nights, 
when we would bring our dates 
to the fraternity house and listen 
for hours to the wonderful piano 
playing of our fraternity brother, 
Dick Hyman '48, who has since 
had an extraordinary career as a 
jazz pianist, composer and 
arranger. Some of us would end 
the evening by taking our dates to 


The West End to spend time with 
our non-fraternity buddies." 

Your correspondent has a dark¬ 
er recollection. I found myself, by 
an accident of birth, at least a year 
younger than my classmates, so 
visiting The West End was a rare 
event for me. One night does 
stand out, as I recall expressing an 
interest of a romantic nature in a 
formidable Barnard girl whose 
"form" first attracted me, followed 
by the excitement of hearing a 
young woman articulate an intelli¬ 
gence and political sophistication 
beyond anything I had ever expe¬ 
rienced. She suggested a Friday 
night supper at The West End and 
there, at one of those small tables 
as sticky as the bar Bill recalls, I 
was recruited for membership in 
the Young Communists League. 
My initial reticence was met with 
an offer of that eternally fatal 
transaction: her body for my soul! 

I paid the check and fled the 
premises before my burger was 
cold on its plate. 

Back to tiie present: Congratula¬ 
tions to Fred Berman for another 
honor for "His Honor." Following 
his law degree from the New York 
Law School in 1951, Fred began 
his law career and simultaneously 
joined the faculty, remaining 
active through 2003. He recently 
was honored by being appointed 
adjunct professor of law emeritus, 
a well-deserved recognition. 

More notes from Bill Lubic, 
who obviously has his radio 
tuned to the correct frequency. 
"The resonant voice of Dr. Marvin 
Lipman (co-medical director of 
Consumers Union) recently was 
heard to expostulate on National 
Public Radio: 'Sure, vitamin C is 
great for your interstitials. But 
massive doses to prevent or cure 
the common cold, pshaw! Mas¬ 
sive studies have shown other¬ 
wise.' Senior citizens, take note." 

Gene Straube has written of his 
foray to the golf links, competing 
in the four-day Big Deal Golf 
Tournament at Bighorn Golf Club 
in Palm Desert, Calif., near Palm 
Springs. His partner was Harvey 
Soldan '49E, a close friend from 
Columbia. Harvey played in and 
was manager of the Columbia 
Marching Band during those great 
days when we beat Army and a 
lot of other teams. 

Four members of the Class of 
1949 had a mini-reunion breakfast 
in Low Library following their 
visit to the Engineering School, 
from which all four also graduat¬ 
ed one year later in 1950: Fred 
DeVries, Ed Lemanski, Phil 
Schneider and Gene. They met 
with M. Dianne Murphy, director 
of athletics, and had interesting 
and informative conversations 
with her and several coaches. 


Thank you for your cards, let¬ 
ters and e-mails! Summer is upon 
us. May you enjoy a refreshing 
time whether it be in the ocean, 
on a cruise, tending tomato plants 
or whatever your choice of cock¬ 
tail in the sun. 

See you at Homecoming in the 
fall, and congratulations to Dean 
Quigley and the Class of '06 from 
the Class of '49! 
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Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb.net 


Four classmates returned to cam¬ 
pus for Dean's Day 2006: Ralph 
Italie, Ted Karchuta, F. Brian 
Quinlan and Arthur Thomas. Art 
said: "It was delightful once again 
to be on the grounds where I had 
studied hard for five years and 
rowed hard on the lightweight 
crew for three years. And in 1977, 
I was married on those grounds, 
in St. Paul's Chapel." 

Ralph noted: "It's hard to say 
which of the lectures was the best 
because they were all so good." 


as a hospital administrator and 
moved last fall from Star Lake, 
N.Y., to a small community called 
Sweetwater, a suburb of 
Clarksville, Ga. He lives with his 
daughter and son-in-law. Harvey 
also has a son and daughter-in- 
law who live in Rochester, N.H. 
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George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


It's history. The June 8-11 Colum¬ 
bia College Alumni Reunion 
Weekend is a wonderful memory 
and an American Express bill! 
Congratulations to those who 
attended. A complete report of 
our 55th anniversary celebration, 
along with the class reunion 
photo, will appear in the Septem¬ 
ber/October CCT. 

Many thanks to the '51 reunion 
committee, which worked dili¬ 
gently to organize events. Mem¬ 
bers included Robert Snyder, Sam 
Haines, George Koplinka, Robert 
Flynn, Mark Kaplan, David 
Berman, Andrew Siff, Elliot 
Wales, Myron Winick, Willard 


The New York Social Security Bar Association selected John 
W. Noonan ’50 to receive its Lester Rosen Memorial Award. 


Honors for The Honorable 
John W. Noonan: The New York 
Social Security Bar Association 
selected Jack to receive the associ¬ 
ation's Lester Rosen Memorial 
Award, which reads: "Awarded in 
recognition of your outstanding 
efforts on behalf of those who 
appear before you." Jack officiates 
as a United States administrative 
law judge in the Office of Hear¬ 
ings and Appeals of the Social 
Security Administration; his court 
is in the Bronx. The award is 
named for the late Judge Lester 
Rosen, who was widely held to 
have been the dean of the New 
York Social Security judiciary. 
Congratulations to Jack on this 
significant recognition from the 
legal community. 

Desmond Nunan still is row¬ 
ing his landlocked "boat" at his 
local gym. Des has passed the 
three-million meter mark and is 
well on his way to four million 
meters. How far does he intend to 
go? "I hope," he says, "to hit five 
million meters by the time I'm 80. 
After that, who knows?" Des, 
who has been retired from the 
education field for some time, 
adds, "My wife, Dolly, closed her 
beauty salon last December, so we 
are finally retired." 

Harvey M. Radey Jr. retired 
from a nearly four-decade career 


Block, Harvey Krueger, Lawrence 
Malkin, Phil Bruno, Archie Mac¬ 
Gregor and Paul Wallace. Engi¬ 
neering was represented by Ted 
Borri, Kenneth Jagel and Samuel 
Rock. A special note of apprecia¬ 
tion goes to Alumni Office staff 
members Christina Liu and Hal 
Jones, who worked quietly and 
efficiently behind the scenes to 
produce an orderly event from the 
committee's enthusiastic but 
sometimes chaotic input. 

So, what else is new? Nis 
Petersen sent a reminder that 
everyone should read Robert 
McCaughey's book Stand, Colum¬ 
bia. Nis gave it a four-star review. 
Bob Flynn and his wife, Margaret, 
celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary on April 2. Gerry 
Evans recently returned from a 
four-month cruise around the 
world on a Holland-America liner. 
Dick Brown did the same on a 
Radisson cruise. Stan Schachter 
and his wife, Ann, completed 
attendance at two family college 
graduations and a 75th birthday 
party for fraternity brother Arthur 
Ingerman '52, class correspondent. 

Earlier this spring, Tom Hey- 
man reported that old friends got 
together in Tel Aviv-Jaffa, Israel. 
Harvey Krueger and his wife, 

Ann, hosted the dedication of the 
Peter Krueger Resource Center, 
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Library and Music Appreciation 
Hall in memory of their son. The 
center is located at the Irani "Z" 
High School in Jaffa. Tom and 
Robert Cowen attended along 
with many of the country's digni¬ 
taries. Following the dedication 
ceremonies, the Kruegers were 
guests of Tom and his wife, Uziela, 
at a gala presentation of young 
musicians and performers spon¬ 
sored by the Buchman Heyman 
Foundation. 

Our class had big numbers 
registered to attend Dean's Day 
on April 1. Those on the list 
included David Berman, Ted 
Bihuniak, Willard Block, Gerald 
Brady, Robert Flynn, George 
Koplinka, Archie MacGregor, 
Warren Nadel, Nis Petersen, 

Bob Snyder, Elliot Wales and 
Paul Wallace. Overall attendance 
at this annual Momingside cam¬ 
pus event was the largest ever. 
Those who participated, includ¬ 
ing many spouses, were treated 
to a series of top-notch lectures 
by Columbia's outstanding facul¬ 
ty, as well as a day's-end recep¬ 
tion honoring Dean Austin 
Quigley's 10th anniversary as 
dean of the College. 

Is everybody retired? Not exact¬ 
ly! While many classmates are 
enjoying retirement, Elliot Wales 
practices law in New York City 
and continues his leadership posi¬ 
tions in the New York State Bar 
Association. Elliot has completed 
his 12th year of service on the 
association's house of delegates 
and recently commenced a three- 
year term as chair of the associa¬ 
tion's appellate courts committee. 
He writes for professional journals 
on matters of appellate practice 
and procedure. In November, 

Elliot participated on a state bar 
panel program discussing the 
criminal law opinions of Justice 
Albert Rosenblatt of the New York 
State Bar Court of Appeals. 

What does Elliot do for fun? 
Plenty! As he lives on Manhat¬ 
tan's Upper West Side, he fre¬ 
quents art museums, attends art 
programs, reads art journals and 
attends Lincoln Center concerts 
and ballets. His recent trip with 
his wife, Fran, exploring the 
fjords of Western Norway (much 
of the time in zodiac boats) with 
accompanying scientists was fas¬ 
cinating. He has hiked in many of 
the national parks in the West. 
Elliot remains active in the 
Columbia community with the 
College, the Law School and the 
Kraft Family Center for Jewish 
Student Life/Hillel Center. 

How about telling your class 
correspondent what you are 
doing in your life, retirement or 
not? Snail mail is good; e-mail is 
better. Have a great summer. 



Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 


rosaling@aol.com 


Spring has sprung, and as the 
buds bloom and the trees and 
grasses start the allergy season, 
the Florida snowbirds are check¬ 
ing back in, here in the North. 

Sholom Shafner did so as he 
hefted wife Janet's substantial art 
submissions for another of her 
successful gallery shows. Shol and 
Janet recently have achieved 
great-grandparent status, but it 
hasn't slowed them down much. 


damp for other reasons. So much 
for nostalgia. I send warm regards 
to all members of the class." 

Dean's Day, on April 1, was 
another unqualified success, coin¬ 
ciding with Dean Austin Quigley's 
10th anniversary at Columbia. The 
event broke attendance records. 
Holding up the '52 contingent, 
along with myself, were Jack 
Rosenbluth, George Lipkin, Herb 
Steinberg and Amie Schussheim. 

Also present and partaking of 
the lectures, networking and badi¬ 
nage was friend and fraternity 
brother Steve Bernstein '55, who, 
though confined to a wheelchair 


Eric Javits ’52 is at the Hague, serving as the U.S. perma¬ 
nent representative and ambassador to the Organization 
for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons. 


Stan Rubenfeld and his wife, 
Madeline, are dealing with double 
moves. Having recently updated 
their Florida residence in trendy 
South Beach, they now anticipate 
new siimmer digs in Connecticut. 

Herb Steinberg and his wife, 
Mary, finally settled in the good 
old U.S.A. after 10-plus years in 
England, having found their 
home in Lord's Valley, Pa. 

Eric Javits reported all the way 
from Holland, where he has 
remained (at the Hague) since 
April 2003, serving as U.S. perma¬ 
nent representative and ambas¬ 
sador to the Organization for the 
Prohibition of Chemical Weapons 
(try saying that three times, quick¬ 
ly!). Eric says: "I had served in the 
same capacities at the Conference 
on Disarmament at Geneva from 
2001-03 before I was confirmed by 
the Senate in my present post and 
moved full-time to the Hague. 
Holland is a very agreeable place 
to live, and I hope to remain at 
this post for a while. English is 
widely spoken in the Nether¬ 
lands, my work is challenging 
and meaningful and life here is 
tranquil. My wife. Dr. Margaretha 
Espersson (who served in the '70s 
as assistant dean in GS), and I 
have been married 27 years. We 
are going to celebrate our anni¬ 
versary (and my 75th birthday) by 
flying to Madrid, where my son, 
daughter and son-in-law will 
meet us for a long weekend. 

"I flew to New York City to 
give the keynote address at the 
125th anniversary of Beta Theta 
Pi's Columbia chapter. About 150 
Beta alumni assembled to attend 
the black-tie dinner in Low 
Library. Walking up the steps past 
Alma Mater brought back so 
many memories that I was glad it 
was raining lightly so no one 
noticed my eyes were a little 


due to an accident several years 
ago, has remained active, interest¬ 
ed and involved in Columbia 
activities. He is an inspiration to 
all of us. 

Notice is taken, with sadness, 
of the passing in December of 
Arthur Parton in El Paso, Texas. 
(See Obituaries.) 

For the rest of us, life and liv¬ 
ing proceeds and moves us for¬ 
ward. Just how that path is pro¬ 
ceeding for you is something to 
share with your interested class¬ 
mates. Tell us all (or at least some) 
about it in a quick e-mail or letter. 
We are anxious to hear from you. 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Israel Sturm: I had a fascinating 
telephone conversation with Israel. 
If you are in Central Park, or on the 
steps of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, or walking near 51st Street 
and Fifth Avenue in Manhattan 
and you see a group of actors per¬ 
forming in a street theater ensem¬ 
ble, look closely. One of the per¬ 
formers may be our classmate, 
whose career includes acting in 
Off-Broadway, Off-Off Broadway 
and street theater productions. 

As a psychologist, Israel has 
worked in various federal posi¬ 
tions, where he specialized in 
helping relatives of patients with 
schizophrenia cope with the dis¬ 
ease's effects. He is the author of 
more than 100 articles and presen¬ 
tations on the subject. In addition, 
Israel has done much work with 
Vietnam veterans who suffer from 
post-traumatic stress disorder. 

Israel and his wife, Sarah, have 
been married for more than 30 
years and have two children and 


three grandchildren. They live 
below the Lower East Side in 
Manhattan. You may remember a 
television program led by Geraldo 
Riviera about Willowbrook, a 
Staten Island facility, which result¬ 
ed in rescuing many patients who 
never belonged in a mental facili¬ 
ty. Sarah, also a psychologist, 
helped these former patients. 
Many now have full- or part-time 
jobs and lead productive lives. 

Israel has served as an adjunct 
professor at Fordham and a clinical 
associate professor of psychiatry 
and psychology at Newark Med¬ 
ical College and Long Island Uni¬ 
versity. He has taught undergradu¬ 
ates and graduate school students. 
Keep up the good work, Israel! 
We'll be looking for you whenever 
we pass a street theater perfor¬ 
mance in Manhattan. 

Karl Zobell: Karl has been 
practicing law for more than 50 
years with DLA Piper, one of the 
largest law firms in the country, 
with 60 or 70 offices worldwide 
and 3,000 attorneys. Karl and his 
wife, Barbara, have five children 
and 10 grandchildren. One of 
Karl's sons is a partner in his firm. 

Until he was 60, Karl played 
beach volleyball, which he told 
me is a popular California sport. 
However, with knees and hips 
made of metal, Karl's hobbies 
now are reading and traveling. 

He spends a month in the south 
of France each summer. 

What is especially interesting 
about Karl's career is that for the 
past 40 years, he represented Dr. 
Seuss, Dr. Seuss' widow and the 
Seuss estate. As a result, he 
helped with the copyright and 
trademarks for a Broadway show, 
three movies and a TV series that 
involved Dr. Seuss' properties. 
Karl still handles the affairs of a 
number of his long-term clients, 
including the Dr. Seuss books. 

Elliot Brebner: Elliot is retired. 
He married Ruth in 1954 and they 
have three children and six grand¬ 
children. After getting a master's 
in mining, Elliot worked for three 
years in the mining industry in 
northern Minnesota. After leaving 
mining, he worked in the comput¬ 
er field for Sperry Rand, which 
merged with the Burroughs Corp. 
to become Unisys. 

Talking to Elliot by phone, I 
found his accomplishments fasci¬ 
nating. He designed ways to opti¬ 
mize an important "numerical 
control program," APT. Think of 
it this way: A numerical control 
program can cause a cutter to cut 
complex geometric shapes in any 
material. For example, whenever 
you board a commercial airplane, 
you walk through a door to get 
into the cabin. The door is a rela¬ 
tively complex shape. Elliot was 
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able to improve the numerical 
control program that accurately 
cut metal into the shape of the 
door in less time. 

Since retirement, Elliot teaches 
an AARP safe driving course in 
Minnesota whose graduates 
receive discounted car insurance. 
Elliot also is a member of Colum¬ 
bia's Alumni Representative Com¬ 
mittee, which interviews candi¬ 
dates for admission. In this highly 
competitive year, two of Elliot's 
seven candidates were admitted. 

Great going! Keep up the good 
work! 



Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


This column deals with a class¬ 
mate no longer with us as well as 
several classmates with whom we 
have lost touch. 

Stephen Strimpell died on 
April 10 after a long illness. He 
was an actor, a teacher of actors in 
New York and in Los Angeles and 
a director. He was not only a 
junior Phil Beta Kappa at Colum¬ 
bia but also graduated from 
Columbia Law School. Stephen 
prepared for one career but took 
another direction that brought 
him satisfaction and distinction. 

I wish I would have known him 
better. (See Obituaries.) 

There are several classmates 
who we have lost contact with. 
From time to time I'm going to 
list names and would welcome 
information from anyone who 
knows of their whereabouts and 
can bring us up to date as to what 
they are doing or have done. Here 
are five: George Fickeissen, 

Ralph Garcia, Mark Izard, 
Stephen Orgel and Bob Elwell. 

I hope that you are living life to 
the fullest, and I look forward to 
hearing from you. 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@juno.com 


One of the most seriously dis¬ 
cussed subjects on campus is 
Columbia's financial aid policy, 
especially in the face of Penn's 
recent plan for applicants in house¬ 
holds with an income of $50,000 or 
less. This puts the school from 
Philadelphia in the same position 
as Harvard, Princeton, Yale and 
Stanford. How will Columbia 
respond? To be continued ... 

Dean Austin Quigley continued 
the year-long celebration of his 
10th anniversary as dean of the 
College with a sparkling event at 


a club called Quo on the far west 
side of Manhattan on April 5. 
More than 800 students, young 
alumni, older alumni and admin¬ 
istrators danced the night away at 
the soiree designed to bring the 
College community together to 
toast the dean, who we are told 
did not take appointments the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

The Senior Dinner (Class of '06 
— believe it!) was held on May 1 
under a huge tent on South Field 
(home of the infamous Soph- 
Frosh Rush). Practically every 
member of the class was there as 
this group of soon-to-be Colum¬ 
bia grads prepared themselves for 
the world outside of Momingside 
Heights. As an aside, the '06ers 
did a great job raising money for 
the College Fund, surpassing their 
goal of 80 percent — a record for 
participation. This was not the 
only major activity on campus 
just before graduation. The 112th 
Varsity Show played to sell-out 
crowds in Roone Arledge Audito¬ 
rium — think about those days 
Herb Gardner, Lew Banci and 
Peter Pressman. Singer/composer 
Art Garfunkel '62 received the 
I.A.L. Diamond ['41] Award one 
night [see box on page 45] and 
actor Brian Dennehy '60 intro¬ 
duced the program's closing per¬ 
formance. As the bard once said, 
"You shoulda been there." 

The West End, an Upper West 
Side fixture for the past 80 years, 
is now under new ownership. It 
has reconfigured itself as Havana 
Central at the West End Cafe and 
will feature old favorites as well as 
Cuban fare. (See May/June 
Around the Quads.) Please note 
that this has nothing to do with 
the Manhattanville project. 

Dean's Day, one of the most 
highly attended events on cam¬ 
pus, drew record crowds on April 
1 to this year's series of lectures 
and discussions. Once again, 
your fabulous class had by far the 
highest number of attendees — 
Anthony Viscusi, Julius Brown, 
Chuck Solomon, Don Kresge, 
Mort Rennert, Don Laufer and 
Elliot Gross from Manhattan; 

Igou Allbray from Brooklyn; 

Nick Moore from the Bronx; Jud 
Maze, Bob Kushner and Herb 
Finkelstein from Westchester; 
Robert Ash, Aaron Preiser and 
Howard Loeb from across the 
Great Divide in New Jersey; and 
Larry Balfus, Steve Bernstein 
and Jay Joseph from Long Island. 
We missed Bob Brown and Ben 
Kaplan (although Ben sent a rep¬ 
resentative). 

Ezra Levin expected to see 
retired music professor Roger 
Kamien at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem this month. Roger 
and his wife participated as duo 


pianists in a special Memorial 
Concert at Town Hall in Manhat¬ 
tan at the beginning of this year. 
Some kind thoughts were received 
from the West Coast — Lee 
Rodgers, living and practicing 
medicine in Encino, Calif., is 
doing very well, thank you, and 
sends regards to all. From Sausali- 
to we heard from Bob Teichman, 
who is involved in financial train¬ 
ing. We don't believe Bob made it 
back east for Roger's concert. 

Bob Pearlman '55E, living in 
New Jersey, celebrated his 35th 
year as an adjunct professor at 
SEAS teaching a course in intellec¬ 
tual property. We last saw Bob at a 
Columbia basketball game with a 
group of Northern New Jersey 
alumni. (By the way, we won the 
game.) 

From the New England area, 
Harold Kushner passed on some 
references to Chet Forte '57 
(Columbia Athletics Hall of Fame 
member) and Monday Night 
Football that appeared in local 
papers. Harold has a book coming 
out this summer. Overcoming Life's 
Disappointments, about how to go 
on when you realize your fondest 
hopes and dreams are not going 
to come true. 

Dick Kuhn was thinking of 
reviving (one last time) a musical 
group. Vagabonds. Nick Tavuchis, 
teaching at the University of Man¬ 
itoba, was part of the ensemble. 
Maybe they could play the new 
West End. 

Stalwart members of the Class 
of '55: Exercise! Watch your diet! 
And most of all, keep on smiling! 
Remember, the glass is always 
half full (or even more)! E-mail a 
classmate today. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 
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Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


This is the first post-reunion CCT 
but, as this column is being writ¬ 
ten in early May, it is before the 
reunion, so we are unable to 
report on it. As of May, we had 
105 guys, with spouses, signifi¬ 
cant others and so forth, signed 
up. I expect in the September/ 
October CCT we will be able to 
report our 50th reunion as a 
resounding success. 

On April 1, we had another 
great Dean's Day with 11 class¬ 
mates registered and many of us 
sitting together at breakfast and 
lunch, including Peter Klein, 
Steve Easton, Ralph Banks, Stan 
Soren and his wife, Alan Broad- 
win, John Censor, Mark Novick, 
Bob Siroty and yours truly. Also 
spotted was Ray Sherman. There 
were a wide range of exciting lec¬ 
tures involving science, psycholo¬ 
gy, literature, government, foreign 
culture and so forth, so many that 
choosing what to attend was a 
major job. I strongly recommend 
that those of you who do not par¬ 
take consider coming to a future 
Dean's Day. In addition to Dean 
Austin Quigley, class president 
Kwame Spearman '06 spoke. We 
have had many "grandfather" 
events with the Class of 2006 dur¬ 
ing these four years. We wish the 
graduates all the best and great 
success and hope Kwame and 
Beth Katz '06, class v.p., will stay 
in touch. 

On April 27, we had our final 
pre-reunion class lunch at Faculty 
House. Attending were Mark 


Columbia School Designations 

in Class Notes, these designations indicate Columbia 

degrees from schools other than the College. 

Arch. 

School of Architecture, Planning and Preservation 

Arts 

School of the Arts 

Barnard 

Barnard College 

Business Graduate School of Business 

CE 

School of Continuing Education 

E 

Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 

GS 

Applied Science 

School of General Studies 

GSAS 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

J 

Graduate School of Journalism 

L 

School of Law 

Nursing 

School of Nursing 

P&S 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

PH 

Mailman School of Public Health 

SDOS 

School of Dental and Oral Surgery 

SIPA 

School of international and Public Affairs 

sw 

School of Social Work 

TC 

Teachers College 
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Novick, Peter Klein, Bob Siroty, 
Dan Link, Lenny Wolfe, Steve 
Easton, Maurice Klein, Buz 
Paaswell and myself. There was a 
good feeling conveyed by old 
friends over food and drinks and 
the extensive talking Columbia 
prepares us for, including reunion 
details. After lunch, Steve, Dan, 
Lenny and I met with Heather 
Hunte, assistant director of alum¬ 
ni affairs, who was so helpful in 
planning our reunion, at the 
Alumni Office, where we ironed 
out more reunion details. 

University Commencement 
was May 17, which I missed for 
the first time in years, as I was in 
Paris. Thanks to Bob Siroty for 
organizing our class participation 
in the Parade of Classes. Susan 
Feagin, e.v.p.. University Develop¬ 
ment and Alumni Relations, 
promised that our 50th anniver¬ 
sary class would be introduced 
and, hopefully, this will start a 
new trend. Thanks also to Bob and 
Steve Easton, who handed out 
pins to the seniors at Class Day. 

We will continue our class 
lunches; Dan Link has kindly 
offered his country club for the 
next several, where we try to hit 
tennis and golf balls with varying 
success. 

So as always, here is wishing 
us all health, happiness, some 
wealth or preservation of same 
and a new inclusion, longevity, in 
consideration of our many class¬ 
mates and friends whom we miss. 

Keep in touch: oldocal@aol.com 
or 212-712-2369. 



Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, VA 22043 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Dick Cohen "continues to try to 
reflect credit on the Class of '57." 
The Marin Breast Cancer Watch 
included Dick among its 2006 
honorees. He is a consulting 
oncologist and private practition¬ 
er in medical oncology at the Cali¬ 
fornia Pacific Medical Center and 
clinical professor of medicine, UC 
San Francisco. Suzan Berns in the 
San Francisco Chronicle (May 5, 
2006) summed up Dick's Healing 
Professional citation: 

"He was nominated by his 
patients for his compassionate care 
and willingness to embrace novel 
treatment approaches. In practice 
in the Bay Area for 40 years, Cohen 
recently received UCSF'S Dr. Char¬ 
lotte Baer Memorial Award for his 
contributions to medical education 
as a member of volunteer clinical 
faculty. When he's not healing, he's 
grabbing stray baseballs as a 'baR 
dude' for the San Francisco Giants. 

Marty Fisher: "Twelve good 


men and true attended the next- 
to-last luncheon of our 2005-06 
season: Martin Brothers, George 
Lutz, Dan Davidson, Art Meyer- 
son, Martin Fisher, Joel Schwartz, 
Sal Franchino, John Wellington, 
Dave Kinne, Ed Weinstein, Bob 
Klipstein and Paul Zola. Demo- 
graphically, attorneys (practicing 
and non-practicing) outnumbered 
physicians 5:3. The best represent¬ 
ed fraternity was the Beta House 
with Dave Kinne and John 
Wellington ... With reference to 
the late lamented Dean Harry 
Coleman '46, John mentioned that 
he had been assistant dean of 
admissions to Harry in the '60s 
and moved up to dean of admis¬ 
sions when Harry ascended to 
dean of students ... John related 
his being in Hamilton Hall during 
the riots [and infamous takeover; 
he and his staff stayed in the office 
to protect the records]. 

"In response to my mention of 
having seen Claude Benham's 
name as the only '57 donor in 
Levien Gym, [there are] golden 
memories of Claude's football 
exploits on both sides of the ball 
and as Gary Angleberger's part¬ 
ner in the best keystone combo 
since Robinson and Reese (or, if 
you must, Rizzuto and Stimweiss, 
or, if you really insist, Dark and 
Stanky). Claude has retired from 
his practice of family medicine 
[and does charity clinic work]. 

"Back to the luncheon ... Dan 
Davidson traveled from Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.; the two Martys drove 
from Northern Westchester; and 
George Lutz and Sal Franchino 
drove in together from Warren 
Township, N.J. A good time was 
had by all. 

"I hope you received the reunion 
planning letter from Ed and Al, 
sent out by the Alumni Office. It 
calls for a response card. Please 
send it in. If by some off-chance 
you did not receive this thoughtful 
planning letter, please contact me at 
dodgerl937@aol.com. 

"I finally read Henry James — 
The Portrait of a Lady’ — and now I 
understand what all the fuss was 
about. I located an old copy of 
Professor Quentin Anderson '37, 
'53 GSAS' ground-breaking criti¬ 
cism of Henry as being influenced 
by his father's Swedborgian 
morality ... The introduction of 
Quent's book mentions the entire 
Columbia English department: 
Trilling '25, Chiappe '33, Shapiro, 
Dupee, Van Doren and so forth. 

"Planning for our 50th reunion 
was in the air as Ed Weinstein 
hosted our final luncheon of the 
2005-06 season at the University 
Club on May 2. It is difficult to 
believe that we have been meeting 
like this for four years now, since 
our 45th reunion in 2002, so we 


have a hard-core group dedicated 
to making our 50th not only our 
best ever, but the very best ever! 

"Attending lunch were Bob 
Klipstein; Paul Zola, actively 
soliciting our reunion participa¬ 
tion; Al Kass, in two-star police 
inspector's uniform, the senior 
chaplain to New York's Finest [see 
May/June]; Al Anton, who trav¬ 
eled the furthest, all the way from 
Kentucky, replete with talk of the 
Derby; Neil McLellan, looking 
tanned and fit after wintering in 
Florida; Martin Brothers, who 
drove with me from Northern 
Westchester and enjoyed a visit to 
the recently reopened Morgan 
Library and Museum; Bill Smith, 
who regaled us with stories of the 
good old days in Newark, N.J.; 
Carlos Munoz; Ed Weinstein, 
who counted the proceeds accu¬ 
rately and honestly; Joe Diamond; 
Dave Kinne; Art Meyerson; Joel 
Schwartz; and Marty Fisher. We 
toasted the perseverance and writ¬ 
ing style of our absent classmate 
in Falls Church, Va., Herman 
Levy, who has contributed so 
much over the years to our class' 
cohesiveness and gemutlichkeit. 

"Our next class lunch is tenta¬ 
tively scheduled for the second 
Tuesday in September, the 12th." 

Henry C. ("Hank") Marksbury 
Jr. passed away on March 26,2006. 

Carlos Munoz: "I was privi¬ 
leged to attend the L.A. Dean's 
Day on March 19, featuring 12 
members of the Class of 2010 
(early decision entrants for Sep¬ 
tember) and lectures by three 
Columbia professors. Also attend¬ 
ing was Dr. Lewis Schainuck, 
who is looking forward to our 
50th and hoping to connect with 
some remote but not forgotten 
classmates." 



Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 


bdesqlaw@aol.com 


Congratulations to Audrey and 
Harvey Feuerstein on the mar¬ 
riage of their son, Eric, to Rebecca 
Raphael '99J. Eric is a real estate 
partner in the New York law firm 
of Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver 
and Jacobson (making him a col¬ 
league of Shelly Raab, who is of 
counsel to the firm). Rebecca is a 
senior editor in an American 
Express publishing unit. Harvey 
is chairman of the executive com¬ 
mittee of Herrick Feinstein, anoth¬ 
er New York law firm. Audrey is 
an adjunct instructor of education 
at Fordham and chair of Park East 
Synagogue Day School. 

Also to Jan and Paul Gomperz 
on the birth of their first grand¬ 
child, Thomas Michael Pacinda, to 


their daughter, Betsy '93, and her 
husband, Michael Pacinda. Paul is 
recovering from hip replacement 
surgery. 

And to Bill Esberg, who, with 
Maria Chaikin, was last year's 
winner of the Levintritt Silver Rib¬ 
bon Pairs at the North American 
Bridge Championships of the 
American Contract Bridge League. 
Bill and his partner finished sec¬ 
ond in this year's tournament. 

Sid Rosdeitcher was inter¬ 
viewed for a New York Times Mag¬ 
azine article on the living wage 
movement, which was described 
in our previous note about Sid. 

A writer for the New Yorker 
spoke at length to Jerry Keusch 
for an article, "Political Science: 
The Bush Administration's War 
on the Laboratory." Whatever 
your politics may be, Jerry's 
painful saga is illuminating. Now 
the associate dean for public 
health at the BU School of Public 
Health, from 1998-2003 Jerry was 
director of the NIH's Fogerty Cen¬ 
ter, which concentrates on inter¬ 
national health. In the article, he 
said that during his first two 
years on the job, he had seven 
openings on his advisory board 
and all of his nominees were 
promptly approved. When 
George W. Bush took office, there 
were four openings, which usual¬ 
ly were filled by experts in inter¬ 
national public health plus several 
public figures. His expert nomi¬ 
nees included Torsten Wiesel, an 
ex-president of Rockefeller U. and 
two women active in abortion 
and fertility issues. His public fig¬ 
ure was basketball player Dikem- 
be Mutombo. 

After eight months went by 
with no response from the secre¬ 
tary of Health and Human Ser¬ 
vices, he requested a meeting with 
the higher-ups and was told that 
except for Mutombo, his choices 
had been rejected. Wiesel had 
signed letters critical of the presi¬ 
dent and the two women 
belonged to organizations that 
didn't oppose abortion. He then 
was sent a batch of resumes from 
what Jerry described as "unquali¬ 
fied hacks." During the next three 
years he made 26 nominations, of 
which seven were accepted. "The 
administration simply made it 
impossible for me to do the job I 
was hired for. In the end, I left and 
they won," Jerry says. 

Jerry added, "The five years I 
was in the government were in 
many ways the most productive 
and best of my career, and [after 
2000] some of the worst." His 
original boss was Nobel laureate 
Harold Varmus, and his mandates 
were to expand U.S. investment in 
global health research and to 
build research capacity in devel- 
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oping countries — goals worth 
the commute from Boston to D.C. 
His sense was that the Bush 
Administration wanted to 
squeeze the autonomy out of the 
NIH, a process that continues. "I 
resigned when I was told by the 
department [Health and Human 
Services] to obey and the ... 
senior officials at NIH failed to 
back me up." 

He concludes, "I think every¬ 
body in science and research med¬ 
icine should serve in the govern¬ 
ment for some period of time if 
they can, as it is an incredible 
learning experience. When [gov¬ 
ernment] works, it can be incredi¬ 
bly effective as the NIH was, and 
perhaps one day will be once 
again." 

Best wishes for a continuing 
recovery to Bemie Nussbaum, 
who underwent heart surgery ear¬ 
lier this year. When Stan Schachne 
requested Bennie's contact infor¬ 
mation, we asked if he had any 
news, and he replied "Nothing too 
exciting from Hendon, Va., but 
what is really weird between 
Bemie and me is that he visited 
Peter Rodino, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee dur¬ 
ing Watergate, when I lived in 
[Congressman Rodino's] building. 

I saw Rodino many times, but 
never ran into Bemie." 

The Class Lunch is the second 
Wednesday of every month in the 
Grill Room of the Princeton/ 
Columbia Club, 15 W. 43rd St. ($31 
per person). E-mail Art Radin if 
you plan to attend, up to the day 
before: aradin@radinglass.com. 



Norman Gelfand 

c/o CCT 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 


nmg38@columbia.edu 


I encourage those of us who read 
about our classmates to share 
some lines with us. We want to 
hear from you as much as you 
enjoy reading about us. 

Bruce M. Stave retired from the 
University of Connecticut history 
department in 2002 as board of 
trustees distinguished professor 
emeritus of history. He continues, 
however, to direct UConn's Center 
for Oral History and was selected 
to research and write the institu¬ 
tion's 125th anniversary history. 
Red Brick in the Land of Steady 
Habits: Creating the University of 
Connecticut, 1881-2006, which will 
be published in July and chroni¬ 
cles the rise of UConn from a 
small agricultural school into New 
England's leading public universi¬ 
ty. (Yes, the book discusses the 
men's and women's basketball 
teams, but as part of broader insti- 



Stephen Buchman '59 (left) chats with Derek Hou '09 at a bridge 
class dinner held for the Classes of 1959 and 2009 on April 19 at 
Faculty House. Sponsored by the Office of Alumni Affairs and 
Development and the Office of Student Affairs, bridge class din¬ 
ners offer students and alumni the chance to meet each semes¬ 
ter to discuss bridging Columbia generations, show students 
where alumni are 25 and 50 years out of Columbia and reintro¬ 
duce alumni to student life. 
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tutional development.) 

In December and January, 

Bmce and his wife. Dr. Sondra 
Astor Stave, spent five weeks in 
India and Bhutan, doing oral his¬ 
tory presentations and workshops 
in the former as part of the State 
Department's Bureau of Informa¬ 
tion Programs, and touring in 
both nations. Their son, Channing 
M.-L. Stave '92, is a director of 
marketing analytics at Pfizer's cor¬ 
porate headquarters in New York 
City. His wife, Sara Schloss Stave, 
rounds out the doctors in the fam¬ 
ily, none of whom have a stetho¬ 
scope. Toddler grandson Stratton 
Braun Astor Stave has a lion suit 
and already has attended Colum¬ 
bia football games, but also owns 
a UConn Huskies T-shirt. 

Allan Franklin writes, "This 
year, my wife, Cyndi, and I moved 
into a new home here in Boulder. 
She is busy with her music and I 
teach physics at the University of 
Colorado, along with Uriel 
Nauenberg. I do research on the 
history and philosophy of science. 
My eighth book, No Easy Answers: 
Science and the Pursuit of Knowledge, 
was published in 2005. In 2004,1, 
along with 11 fellow cyclists, did a 
more than 3,000 mile bike ride 
from Wood River, Ill., to Astoria, 
Ore. The Durable Dozen, as we 
called ourselves, did Lewis and 
Clark by bicycle. It was the trip of 
a lifetime." 

Lewis D. Fineman writes, 
"After practicing internal medi¬ 
cine from 1969-99 in Hollywood, 
Fla., I retired. I work in the sum¬ 
mer as a volunteer, VIP, in Kenai 
Fjords National Park. The park, in 
Seward, Alaska, is the second 
park in which my wife, Ann, and 
I have worked. We spent two 
summers working in Glacier 
National Park in northwest Mon¬ 
tana. I keep busy in the winter 
months participating in our local 
Institute for Learning in Retire¬ 
ment, reading and exercising." 

From Stephen A. Kallis Jr.: 
"Various things have forced me 
into semi-retirement. A story of 
mine will appear in the anthology 
It's That Time Again 3, a series 
published by BearManor involv¬ 
ing stories based upon old-time 
radio programs." 

Stephen Berzok tells us, "I 
enjoy the good life in Boynton 
Beach, Ha. Tennis, golf, trips, pho¬ 
tography and family (my children 
and grandchildren live within min¬ 
utes of me) take up much of my 
active time. Reading and computer 
activities consume most of that 
remaining. Howard Gelpey '60 
lives nearby and we get together a 
lot. I am looking forward to seeing 
Robert Ratner on a trip to the 
Canadian Rockies in September. 
Robert resides in Vancouver, B.C. 


"My summers are spent as a 
staff member of a sleep-away 
camp for children, Camp Lokanda, 
in Glen Spey, N.Y. I am organizing, 
for the sixth time since graduation, 
a reunion dinner for Sigma Alpha 
Mu fraternity brothers on June 1, 
2007, at a restaurant near the 
Columbia campus. I hope you and 
our fellow classmates are enjoying 
life at least as much as I am." 

Allen Rosenshine writes, 

"After serving as chairman/CEO 
of BBDO Worldwide (advertising 
agency) since 1985,1 gave up being 
chief executive in 2004 and am 
now chairman, continuing to work 
full time. I will have a book pub¬ 
lished in July, Funny Business: 
Moguls, Mobsters, Megastars, and the 
Mad, Mad World of the Ad Game. I 
also volunteer as creative director 
for the Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America to produce anti-drug 
advertising since 1986." 

Paul Winick "retired from the 
active practice of pediatrics about 
seven years ago, and have been so 
busy I don't know how I found 
enough time to practice. I am still 
active in medicine and teaching 
part time at the University of 
Miami medical school as profes¬ 
sor of clinical pediatrics. I have 
taken up writing in my semi- 
retirement and published a mem¬ 
oir, Finding Ruth. I'm working on 
a novel and a collection of short 
stories. The latter are medically- 
based stories, but the real interest 
is the moral and ethical dilemma 
the medical problems pose. 

"My wife of 42 years, Dorothy, 
has become a talented painter and 
has had a number of exhibits 
locally. I have two children. Chuck 
and Ruth, who live nearby. The 


latter has children, Martina (10) 
and Bryan (7), and the former has 
triplets, two girls, Jordan and 
Samantha, and a boy, Toby (20 
months). I hope all is well with 
my classmates and hope to see 
many of them at our 50th." 

From Bill Berberich: "I graduat¬ 
ed from the Engineering School in 
1960; three exciting years in the 
Navy's destroyer Atlantic and 
Mediterranean Heets (helped 
blockade Cuba); M.B.A. from 
Penn's Wharton School; 10 
exhausting years with Exxon, the 
main highlight being that I once 
worked with ExxonMobil's now- 
retiring chairman, Lee Raymond; 
marriage to Cecilia Del Mul, a psy¬ 
chotherapist, who delivered us 
three daughters; eight challenging 
years with smaller petroleum refin¬ 
ing company (tours in Miami, 
Boston and New Jersey); last 23 
years heading my small business 
development consulting company 
(Strategic Enterprises) based in 
Chatham, N.J., which according to 
Money magazine is the ninth best 
place to live in the United States; 
have two clients — a distributor of 
petroleum products and a supply 
chain management and technology 
firm that offers corporate e-biz 
tools and services for improving 
the efficiency of transactions 
between buyers and suppliers." 

He also offers some life high¬ 
lights, "which might be more 
interesting to some than my bio," 
including, "At Columbia, I lost 
my religion (a good thing); at 37,1 
discovered a personal relationship 
with God (a very good thing); my 
most memorable professor at 
Columbia was Polykarp Kusch, 
Nobel Prize-winning professor of 
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Alumni Association Honors Outgoing 
President Bob Berne ’60 


ob Berne '60 has com¬ 
pleted his two-year 
term as president of the 
Columbia College Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation and passed the baton 
to Brian Krisberg '81, who will 
serve as president in 2006-08. 
Berne, who was honored on 
April 27 at the final board 
meeting of the academic year, 
said he was proud of what he 


had accomplished with the 
Alumni Association, especially 
in fundraising. He noted that 
he was the third member of 
his class (with Richard Fried- 
lander '60 and Laurance Rubin¬ 
stein '60) to serve as CCAA 
president, and that his father, 
who was the founder and 
leader of a community hospi¬ 
tal, had established "a tradition 


of community service and 
leadership in our family and 
set a great example." 

"Bob has been an exem¬ 
plary alumnus," praised Dean 
Austin Quigley. "He has always 
been there for us, in good 
times and bad. When it was 
necessary to stand up for the 
College, there was nobody 
who was by my side faster 
than Bob. He's kept me honest 
intellectually every step of the 
way. He's smart as a whip and 
a wonderful intellectual 
resource. In my time as dean, 
[he has] been indispensable to 
me and indispensable to the 
College." 

Dean of Alumni Affairs and 
Development Derek Wittner 
'65 said Berne was one of the 
people most responsible for 
the significant rise in annual 
giving to the College during 
the past seven years and 
added that Berne will continue 
to fundraise for the College 
and will serve as co-chair of 
the upcoming campaign for 
financial aid. 

Alex Sachare 77 



Bob Berne '60 (second from left) was honored at the Columbia 
College Alumni Association's final board meeting of 2005-06 
on April 27. Joining him are (from left) CCAA past president 
Joe Russell '49, incoming president Brian Krisberg '81 and 
Dean Austin Quigley. 

PHOTO: LAURA BUTCHY '04 ARTS 



physics (he injected 'life lessons' 
into his lectures; my mid-term 
grade of D- ended up as A+); 
married (38 years) to Cecilia, first- 
generation Italian-American, 
moral, ethical, spiritual, beautiful 
and cooks great Northern Italian 
cuisine; three successful daugh¬ 
ters, two grandsons." 

Clive Chajet: "I have been mar¬ 
ried to the same wife for more than 
40 years and have two daughters 
and one granddaughter. We live in 
New York City and on the week¬ 
ends in Bridgehampton, N.Y. I 
walk to work every day and run 
my own consultancy, which pro¬ 
vides identities — names, logos 
and design systems — and brand¬ 
ing strategies to corporations. I 
serve on two corporate boards and 
two not-for-profit boards. In the 
unlikely event that you want to 
know more about me, Google me 
or buy my book. Image by Design. I 
am in touch with Alan Gelb, Mike 
Bromberg and Ira Freilicher." 

Bob Koor writes, "I am not 
active in the practice of law but am 
a panel trustee for Chapter 7 cases 
for the U.S. Trustee. My wife, Judy, 


is retired. We live in Carmel, Ind., 
a suburb of Indianapolis. Our two 
daughters have each given us a 
granddaughter, the most recent 
bom in Chicago on January 6." 

Stephen Joel Trachtenberg will 
retire as president of The George 
Washington University effective 
July 2007, when his contract 
expires. By that time, he will have 
been a university president for 30 
years, 19 at GW. During his tenure, 
he helped the university raise its 
national and international profile; 
increased the endowment from 
$200 million to $1 billion; and 
embarked on an ambitious expan¬ 
sion plan that saw GW erect 
numerous academic and residen¬ 
tial buildings and positively alter 
the dynamics of D.C. Steve has 
received many honors in recogni¬ 
tion of his accomplishments at GW. 
Upon retirement, he will become 
president emeritus and a university 
professor of public service. 

David B. Smith Ph.D. is the 
director. Middle East region and 
humanitarian and refugee affairs. 
Office of Global Health Affairs, 
Office of the Secretary of Health 


and Human Services. "My portfo¬ 
lio at the Office of Global Health 
Affairs includes the Middle East 
region and humanitarian and 
refugee affairs. I recently returned 
from Cairo, where HHS organized 
an action planning conference on 
mental health for Iraq. More than 
60 mental health workers from 
Iraq attended. While in Cairo, I 
met with Eastern Mediterranean 
Regional Office of the World 
Health Organization, the Ministry 
of Health of Egypt and U.S. Naval 
Medical Research unit for discus¬ 
sions on avian influenza. 

"I'm married to Helen Smith, 
and we live on Capitol Hill in 
Washington, D.C. Together we 
have six children and seven 
grandchildren. We are about to 
take our grandson, Jacob (10), on 
holiday in Istanbul.'^ 

Murray Epstein is a professor 
of medicine at the University of 
Miami School of Medicine. He is 
active in research and focuses on 
developing a promising new drug 
for reducing cardiovascular and 
kidney diseases. He recently 
returned from serving as a visit¬ 


ing professor at major medical 
centers in Israel and Italy. His son, 
David '01, graduated from med¬ 
ical school and is a medical intern 
at Brown. 


60 


Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th H. 
New York, NY 10017 


rmachleder@aol.com 


For those who missed reunion last 
year or attended but missed Tom 
Hamilton's illuminating post-lun¬ 
cheon discussion of the extraordi¬ 
nary extent to which our knowl¬ 
edge of the universe has expanded 
since astronomy was taught in the 
years we were undergraduates, 
you can find Tom's observations at 
www.changingthetimes.net/ 
authors/TOMHAMILTON.htm. 
The URL (an interesting contest 
along the lines of how many jelly 
beans are in the jar would be how 
many members of classes pre-dat- 
ing the class of 1980 can uncurl a 
URL and define it) also offers a 
look at some of Tom's science fic¬ 
tion. Tom has authored two 
books on computers as well as 
extensive materials on astronomy 
and planetariums. 

Another of our prolific writers, 
Peter Glassgold, is co-editor of 
Living Space: Poems of the Dutch 
"Fiftiers," published by Green Inte¬ 
ger Books. This latest work is Vol¬ 
ume 6 in The PIP [Project for Inno¬ 
vative Poetry] Anthology of World 
Poetry of the 20th Century. Peter is 
working on three books scheduled 
for publication in '07-'08. Retired 
and living in upstate New York, 
Peter finds it "a perfect set-up for 
writing, which I expect to keep on 
doing so long as I breathe." 

David Kirk rejoices in the birth 
of granddaughter Olivia Claire. 
David's grandchildren now num¬ 
ber five, three granddaughters and 
two grandsons. First-time grandfa¬ 
ther Ivan Vamos embarked in 
April to see his granddaughter in 
Scotland. 

Bob Berne recently completed 
his term as president of the Alumni 
Association and adds his name to 
those of Richard Friedlander and 
Larry Rubinstein as members of 
our class who have served in that 
capacity and devoted their time 
and energy to strengthen the Col¬ 
lege's position in the University. 
Bob's labors on behalf of Columbia 
will not diminish, as he contem¬ 
plates spending more time on the 
capital campaign. [See photo.] 

I had lunch in April with Mike 
Lesch and Mike Hein. The former 
is enjoying his work as head of car¬ 
diology at St. Luke's-Roosevelt 
Hospital Center. The latter is 
regaining health and strength 
recovering from a recent medical 
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episode that caused him to reflect 
on old friendships and renew them. 

Word comes from Rome that 
Karl Donfried, professor emeritus 
of New Testament at Smith College 
and an ordained minister of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, is the 2006 Joseph Grego¬ 
ry McCarthy Professor at the Pon¬ 
tifical Biblical Institute in Rome. 

A belated acknowledgement of 
an honor bestowed on Art 
Delmhorst. In May, Art was one 
of 10 recipients of the Alumni 
Medal, presented by President 
Lee C. Bollinger in Low Library 
immediately following Com¬ 
mencement. The medal may be 
presented to graduates of all Uni¬ 
versity schools, and Art was one 
of two College graduates and one 
of two Business School graduates 
to receive the award. 

Art was chairman of the crew 
committee, president of the Varsi¬ 
ty 'C Club and is president of the 
Columbia University Club Foun¬ 
dation. He joins Bob Berne, 
Richard Friedlander, Laurans 
Mendelson and Larry Rubinstein 
as members of our class who pre¬ 
viously were so honored by the 
University. Art's son, Fred, suc¬ 
cessfully defended his doctoral 
thesis and was awarded a Ph.D. 
in organizational psychology in 
May. 

Art provides the following note 
regarding Gordon Bunsick, whose 
death in September 2005 was 
reported in the January CCT. Art 
and Gordon were classmates at 
Brooklyn's Poly Prep. Although 
Gordon didn't play football at 
Columbia, he was a star player on 
Poly Prep's championship team. In 
his senior year, during a one-sided 
contest, Gordon asked for and was 
given permission by the coach to 
dropkick a point after touchdown. 
He made the extra point. At the 
50th reunion of the Poly Prep 
Class of 1956, a Gordon Bunsick 
Memorial Dropkick Contest was 
held, an award presented and a 
tradition established. Much 
beloved by his classmates, Gordon 
and his engaging personality were 
memorialized in this unique way. 



Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Arnold Abrams accepted a buy¬ 
out from Newsday late last year 
after being a reporter for many 
years. He is enjoying the fact that 
there are no pressures, no dead¬ 
lines and lots of time to do things 
such as reading, walking and 
playing tennis in or around Glen 
Cove, L.I., where he's lived since 
returning in 1976 from an eight- 


Art Garfunkel '62 Receives 
I.A.L. Diamond Award 


year stay in Hong Kong. He is 
about to start a new career as a 
volunteer for hospice, where he 
will provide companionship 
("interviewing" is too strong a 
word) for clients. It's an important 
job that needs to be done, and he 
believes it will prove satisfying. 

Lei Li and Jeffrey Rudell cele¬ 
brated their fifth wedding 
anniversary in Poinciana, Fla. Jeff 
teaches math and physics at the 
Chinese School of Orlando. 

Stuart Newman and his wife, 
Joyce '61 Barnard, celebrated their 
45th anniversary simultaneously 
with our 45th reunion. 

Sam Cherniak is happily in his 
ninth year at the law department, 
New York State Supreme Court, 
Civil Division. His son, Nathaniel, 
graduated from high school in 
June. His daughter, Anna, is in 
10th grade. 

On May 3, Ed McCreedy was 
awarded the Debevoise-Eakeley 
Award by Legal Services of New 
Jersey. The plaque reads: "... in 
honor of the key role you have 
played in supporting Legal Ser¬ 
vices and legal assistance to the 
poor, especially your efforts as 
New Jersey State Bar Association 
president and as a board member 
and Supreme Court Working 
Group member on behalf of the 
IOLTA Fund. Through all you 
have done, you have helped 
secure a significantly greater mea¬ 
sure of justice for those in poverty 
in New Jersey." New Jersey Maga¬ 
zine named Ed as one of the "Top 
100 Super Lawyers" this year. 

Information and pictures from 
the 45th class reunion will appear 
in the September/October issue. 


John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 
jf@bicyclevt.com 

Ice is out. Here, 100 miles from 
the tense U.S.-Canadian border, 
Vermonters have finally stored 
their long johns and are at last 
watching the leaves unfurl. I hope 
spring was sweet where you are. 

Bemie Patten enjoys our Class 
Notes and so decided to provide 
some news of himself. After grad¬ 
uating from P&S, Bemie pursued 
a career in academic medicine, 
including NIH, and spent 22 
years as a full-time faculty mem¬ 
ber at the Baylor College of Medi¬ 
cine. He and his wife, Ethel, rel¬ 
ished their years on sabbatical, 
mainly spent in France. At 52, 
Ethel — who has tolerated Bemie 
for 42 years — retired as director 
of the Blood Bank at The Univer¬ 
sity of Texas Medical Branch in 
Galveston. In Bernie's words, 
"Ethel had such a wonderful time 


A rt Garfunkel '62 says 
he has "many sweet 
memories" of his time 
at Columbia, which he des¬ 
cribes as "a school that really 
took its books seriously. People 
would sit around at dinner and 
talk about books, and I just 
thought that was fabulous." 

Garfunkel, who performed 
in Europe June 17—July 9 and 
began a U.S. tour on July 15, 
received the third annual 
l.A.L. Diamond Award at a 
Lerner Hall reception prior to 
the April 29 performance of 
the Varsity Show. The award, 
named after l.A.L. Diamond 
'41, the only person to write 


not working, I decided to follow 
her example and retire at 54. 
Leisure is a sacred thing, especial¬ 
ly when you have profited from 
biotech stocks." 

Leisure, profit, good health and 
wisdom allowed Bemie to rein¬ 
vent himself as a world traveler 
and writer. "About travel," he 
boasts, "few can top Ethel and 
myself. On writing, however, 
much is desired, though I have 
three novels in print." Bemie is 
partial to Quia Imperfectum, his 
story of the discovery of the L- 
DOPA treatment for Parkinson's 
disease. It's a story he knows well 
because he was there, thanks to 
the kindness of P&S' Dean Mer¬ 
ritt, who permitted Bernie to do 
research at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. 

Bernie's book. Truth, Knowledge, 
or Just Plain Bull: How to Tell the 


four Varsity Shows and later 
the screenwriter of Some Like 
It Hot, honors an alumnus for 
contributions to the perform¬ 
ing arts. 

Garfunkel, who as an 
undergraduate sang with the 
Kingsmen, told of the time 
when his childhood friend, 
Paul Simon, burst into his 
room with the lyrics to 
"Sounds of Silence." He also 
recalled when he and Simon 
brought recording equipment 
into St. Paul's Chapel "under 
the cover of night, to record 
the ending of 'The Boxer.' We 
stayed there the whole night, 
singing all 16 li-la-lis." 


Difference, grew from his thesis for 
a certificate in skeptical inquiry at 
CFI, a division of SUNY Buffalo's 
philosophy department. Bemie 
invites us to look for his latest 
book, Innocents Abroad: The Mod¬ 
ern Version, "a true chronicle of 
the antics of the rich, famous and 
not-so-famous cruising around 
the world on the Queen Elizabeth 
2." It is to be published by 
Prometheus Books in August. 

Bernie and Ethel's daughter, 
Allegra, is a neurologist. Son 
Craig has a Ph.D. in physics and 
is v.p. for production at Plexon, 
which works on robotic integra¬ 
tion of the human brain and 
machines. The Pattens live on For¬ 
est Lake in Seabrook, Texas, and 
enjoy their beach house on the 
Gulf of Mexico in Galveston, two 
boats, a gigantic vegetable garden 
and 16 acres of ranchland in 




Art Garfunkel '62 accepts the 2006 l.A.L. Diamond Award on 
April 29 in Lerner Hall, just prior to a varsity Show perfor¬ 
mance. Enjoying the moment with him are the show's 
producers, Grace Parra '06 (left) and Olivia Gorvy '08. 

PHOTO: MASHA VOLYNSKY '06 
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League City. "Currently/ 7 Bernie 
writes, "my passions include 
teaching mental gymnastics and 
advanced logic at the Rice Univer¬ 
sity School of Continuing Studies, 
tap dancing (intermediate), help¬ 
ing instruct ballroom dancing at 
the local senior center and doing 
magic for our grandchildren: Cal- 
lie (6), Shae (3), Jorell (4) and 
Arden (2)." 

As he promised. Bob Meyers 
has written. "Rather than writing 
a long glowing testimonial about 
one's life, I'd rather ask my col¬ 
leagues how they're handling the 
jolt of reality and rite of passage 
of turning 65. For me, becoming 
an 'official' senior citizen and reg¬ 
istering for Medicare and a pre¬ 
scription drug plan is a more seri¬ 
ous milestone than was turning 
50 or 60. How did so many years 
pass by so quickly?" 

Bob and his wife, Sylvia Syko- 
ra '64 Vassar, are grateful to live 
in the San Francisco Bay Area 
"with its Mediterranean climate 
and year-round opportunities for 
enjoying the outdoors." They 
live beside a 20,000-acre wilder¬ 
ness park and enjoy hiking and 
mountain biking. However, the 
universe reminds them from 
time to time that they live virtu¬ 
ally on top of the Hayward 
Fault, a sister of the famous San 
Andreas Fault that so damaged 
San Francisco in 1906. 

Bob has an urban planning 
business and consults on San 
Francisco real estate development 
projects. He's cut his work week 
to four days and looks forward to 
working less in the next couple of 
years. You may reach him at 
rmmeyersaia@sbcglobal.net. 

Ed Pressman, our fine former 
class correspondent, still works 
for the company to which he sold 


What's Your Story? 

Let your classmates know 
about your family, work, 
travels or other news. 
Send us your Class Notes! 

E-MAIL to the address at 
the top of your column, or to 
cct@columbia.edu. 

MAIL to the address at the 
top of your column. 

FAX to Class Notes Editor 
at 212-870-2747. 

Class Notes received by 
August 23 will be eligible 
for publication in the 
November/December 
2006 CCT. 


his printing business in 1992. He 
runs the envelope division of the 
business, however, he notes, the 
graphics arts industry is dying a 
slow, but inevitable, death. Conse¬ 
quently, Ed is working harder 
than ever. Thankfully, he says, 

"The competitive juices are still 
within me." 

Ed recently dined with his 
Columbia roommate, Phil 
Lebovitz. They see each other 
practically every year though they 
live 1,000 miles apart. Ed is with a 
wonderful woman, Barbara, who 
recently retired as a New York 
City schoolteacher. Ed writes, "We 
share so much together, especially 
our children and grandchildren." 

Ed's three children are doing 
well. His eldest, Susan, is a 
kindergarten teacher in her 
hometown of Berkley Heights, 
N.J., and was nominated for 
"Teacher of the Year" in her dis¬ 
trict. Son Mark is a successful 
writer who recently wrote two 
screenplays, one about to go into 
production and another that 
awaits selection of a director. 

Mark also writes for The History 
Channel, is the chief writer for an 
advertising production company 
and has published a children's 
book. Ed's youngest, Deborah, 
recently graduated from Ameri¬ 
can University and runs the 
museum shop at the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington, D.C. 

"I still wish to get involved in 
politics before I call it quits," Ed 
says. "Does anyone have any 
ideas?" You may reach Ed at 
edpressman@hotmail.com. 

My suggestion, as a defeated 
four-term State Representative, is 
that Ed or any other classmate 
run for local or state office. For 
better or worse, local government 
is the place where most of the 
nation's most crucial issues are 
being addressed. The opportuni¬ 
ties to be influential are greater 
where the top positions are not 
plugged by seniority and where 
office-holders don't view their 
jobs as meal tickets. And, of 
course, one needn't spend half his 
time raising money to run for a 
local office. Good luck, Ed. 

The Yale University Institute of 
Sacred Music recently published 
John Boatner's article on the life 
and work of the late Dr. Robert 
Baker in Rejoice! Celebrating the 
Musical Legacy of Robert Baker. 
John's composition, "Introit, 
Anthem and Epilogue," was per¬ 
formed on March 19 by the choir 
of Emmanuel Episcopal Church in 
Memphis. John may be reached at 
jboatner@midsouth.rr.com. 

Finally, yours truly's fourth edi¬ 
tion of Backroad Bicycling in Ver¬ 
mont (Countryman Press) will be 
in your local bookstore by the 


time this issue of CCT reaches 
you. It contains 25 of the most 
wonderful bicycle rides in Ver¬ 
mont, ranging from 15 to 50 miles 
and from easy to difficult. Maps 
and directions let you find your 
way with confidence, and the text 
tells lots about local history, geog¬ 
raphy, eating spots, swimming 
holes and museums. You also 
may order a copy from me at the 
address at the top of the column 
($16 post-paid). I'd be delighted 
to join you on any of the rides. 

Please respond to Bob Meyers' 
query about how you feel about 
turning 65. 
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Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


I've been working on my prep 
school's 50th reunion website, and 
it has brought back a flood of 
memories and pictures. It's not too 
early to start thinking about ours 
at Columbia, and several of us at 
the monthly Second Thursday 
Class of 1963 luncheons at the 
Columbia Club have been doing 
just that. We have plenty of time, 
but we also want to do a great job 
getting everyone back together 
and supporting the College. If you 
could not make our July 13 lunch, 


Anyone else interested? Let me 
know. I was hoping to do it 
myself, but the way my back feels 
right now — no way. 

Cal Cohn writes, "Living in 
Houston with wonderful wife of 
23 years, two great kids (21-year- 
old at Univ. Texas, 19-year-old at 
NYU transferring to Wash Univ.); 
two clinical professorships; own 
my own psychiatric clinic (Fein- 
Jennings Clinic); basically a clini¬ 
cal psychopharmacologist, and 
once a student and colleague of 
Julius Axelrod in the glory days. 
Any and all contacts welcome: 
ccohnmd@aol.com." 

Jerry Epstein is working on 
two grants, both from the Nation¬ 
al Science Foundation. One 
involves developing and validat¬ 
ing a test, the Calculus Concept 
Inventory, and the other involves 
retraining of elementary and mid¬ 
dle school teachers and is a part¬ 
nership with a NYC school dis¬ 
trict. Jerry's musical life is doing 
well: He sings traditional Ameri¬ 
can folk songs and leads work¬ 
shops for singers. He recently 
returned from singing and teach¬ 
ing in Australia and New Zealand 
and will do a concert in China in 
July with the help of a Columbia 
alumnus who is the U.S. consular 
official for northeast China. He 
would be happy to hear from 
Columbia folks at jepstein@ 
poly.edu. 


Mel Gurtov ’63’s 20th book is Superpower on Crusade: 
The Bush Doctrine in U.S. Foreign Policy. 


we'll be resuming the lunches in 
the fall (September 14 and October 
12). It's a great time for reviving 
friendships. As always, we meet 
in the Columbia Club's Grill 
Room, 15 W. 43rd St., at 12:30 p.m. 

Mel Gurtov writes, "I have a 
new book out — my 20th — Super¬ 
power on Crusade: The Bush Doctrine 
in U.S. Foreign Policy (L. Rienner), a 
critical exploration of the Bush for¬ 
eign policy and an argument for 
moving to a 'humane internation¬ 
alism' based on respect for interna¬ 
tional law and institutions, human 
rights, a real security at home." 

Mel is a professor of political sci¬ 
ence and international studies at 
Hatfield School of Government, 
Portland State University, and edi- 
tor-in-chief of Asian Perspective. 

I wrote to Herb Soroca asking 
him if he was making the crew 
banquet last March and to see if he 
was interested in rowing the Head 
of the Charles next fall in a Colum¬ 
bia veteran boat. He responded, 
"On my way to Boston to visit son, 
daughter and granddaughter. 
Would love to row an over-55 
eight at the Charles. Count me in." 


Michael Hassan is alive and 
well. We had started to worry, as 
he had not gotten back to us in 
several months. Then we heard 
about his adventures in the 
May/June issue. He sent a brief 
e-mail in response to our inquiries: 
"So sorry, but am dealing with 
import problems with my largest 
customer and my stock broker 
recently retired, leaving me in a 
losing position, etc., etc. I did get 
to Sudan, no business came out of 
it, but it is an interesting place and 
I hope to send you something 
about my impressions when I get 
more time. On May 10,1 head to 
South America for a five-month 
exploration, which should gener¬ 
ate new stories ... will do a better 
job writing on this safari." Mike, 
we can hardly wait — and send 
pictures. 

Michael Dowd writes, "I am a 
senior v.p. at Millennium Credit 
Markets. We have an office in 
Rockefeller Center, and my pri¬ 
mary responsibility is overseeing 
various placements of equity and 
debt in real estate transactions. I 
spend a lot of time in Weston, 
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Mass. ... We have had spring for 
the first time in several years. I 
keep meaning to catch up with 
your New York lunch group, and 
will do so as soon as I can." 

Please do, Michael. 

Lee Lowenfish notes, "Your 
interesting e-mail address prompts 
me to ask about how you help 
authors. I think you told us a 
while ago, but, alas, I wasn't pay¬ 
ing attention. I recently completed 
my fourth book on baseball, a 
biography. Branch Rickey: Baseball's 
Ferocious Gentleman. It was pub¬ 
lished in March by University of 
Nebraska Press, but as you well 
know, university presses pay little 
and promote less. I think I can 
self-promote somewhat because I 
did non-commercial sports com¬ 
mentary for years on WBAI and a 
little on WNYC in 2000.1 am inter¬ 
ested in doing more quality base¬ 
ball writing — my books on the 
labor history of baseball. The 
Imperfect Diamond, two editions, 
and Tom Seaver's The Art of Pitch¬ 
ing, were well-received." 

Unfortunately, as I noted in this 
column last year, my e-mail 
address has nothing to do with 
what it sounds like — I'm not a lit¬ 
erary agent. So, I'm afraid I can't 
help. I'm an expert at creating com¬ 
puter user assistance (Help files). 

Ezra H. Cohen writes, "I was 
the recipient this year of the Pol¬ 
lard Award, given annually by the 
Atlanta Bar Association to a 
lawyer or judge for professional¬ 
ism and ethics in bankruptcy law. 
After Columbia and two years in 
the Army, I matriculated at Emory 
Law School and began practice 
with the predecessor of my present 
firm. I have primarily practiced 
bankruptcy law, except for three 
years in the late 1970s, when I 
served as United States bankrupt¬ 
cy judge for the Northern District 
of Georgia." 

Congratulations on your 
award, Ezra, and thanks for the 
praise of my work with the Van 
Am Society. By the way, did you 
know that the society folded years 
ago? I wonder why. We certainly 
had a great time. How many of 
you remember the Dean's Drag? 

Peter Gollon came through 
with promised news of his latest 
travels. "I've been traveling a lot 
lately, maybe too much. In Febru¬ 
ary, I went with my wife, Abby 
Pariser '67 Barnard; daughter, 

Kate; son, David, and his fiancee, 
Mindy, on a 10-day trip to Costa 
Rica. My children are grown up 
enough that it's fun to spend time 
with them, especially in new and 
exotic locations. Yes, the trip is a 
bribe for their company, but 
they're well worth it. 

"A few weeks after that, I went 
on a business trip to Hong Kong. 


As I've gotten older, I have learned 
that it's possible and desirable to 
add a few days to these trips for 
enjoyment and recovery from jet 
lag. This trip, I spent two days on 
nearby Macau, a former Por¬ 
tuguese colony for several hun¬ 
dred years until it reverted to 
China in 1999. Many of its build¬ 
ings and cityscapes, such as the 


chairman of six companies that are 
publicly traded. 

"I am happily married to Eliza¬ 
beth, a physician, with two chil¬ 
dren, one grandchild, a home on 
an island in Miami, another on 
the Chesapeake and a sailboat in 
the Med. This eclectic career owes 
a significant measure of credit to 
the flexible Columbia curriculum. 


Avi Decter ’64 is managing partner of History Now, a 
public history consulting firm, and executive director of 
the Jewish Museum of Maryland. 


Largo do Senado (Senate Square), 
look as if they were imported from 
19th century Portugal, but then 
you walk around the comer and 
it's all Chinese. Absolutely charm¬ 
ing, except for a dozen newly built 
Las Vegas-style mega-casinos." 

Harvey Frankel's non-profit. 
College Match, had a great year. 
"We got low-income students of 
color from underserved neighbor¬ 
hoods into most of the nation's 
top colleges. All current College 
Match seniors have been accepted 
by at least one four-year college, 
and 95 percent of our students got 
into a top-ranked school. Our low- 
income students have been accept¬ 
ed at some of the finest colleges in 
the country, including Harvard, 
Yale, Brown, Wellesley, Swarth- 
more, Williams [and many others]. 
We are thrilled with these results." 

This was a pretty good haul of 
news, and some of you are send¬ 
ing me pictures. I may not be able 
to get them in these notes, but I 
can certainly link them to the 
monthly eNewsletter. For all of 
those who are not getting it, send 
me your e-mail address, and I will 
add you to the distribution list. 
And for those who do not have e- 
mail, you're missing a great way 
to stay in touch. 


Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 
nao5@columbia.edu 

Mark (Rosenberg) Rogers has an 
interesting story to tell. Mark stud¬ 
ied medicine and by 36 was a pro¬ 
fessor and department chair at 
Johns Hopkins. He has written or 
edited 10 books, won a Fulbright, 
been associate dean for technology 
at Johns Hopkins, named a mem¬ 
ber of the National Academy of 
Science's Institute of Medicine, 
earned an M.B.A. from Wharton, 
been CEO of Duke Hospital and 
chief scientific officer of the compa¬ 
ny that sequenced the human 
genome. He then went into ven¬ 
ture capital and was founder or 


which allowed me, as a pre-med¬ 
ical student, to concentrate on his¬ 
tory and to see the developments 
in science as they develop across 
time and, therefore, occasionally 
to jump ahead of events." 

Since 1981, Avi Decter has been 
managing partner of History Now, 
a public history consulting firm, 
and since 1999, executive director 
of the Jewish Museum of Mary¬ 
land. He has mounted a number 
of exhibitions there, including 
"Tchotchkes! Treasures of the Fam¬ 
ily Museum" and "The Other 
Promised Land: Vacationing, Iden¬ 
tity, and the Jewish-American 
Ideal." Avi has co-edited a number 
of catalogues, and last year co¬ 
authored a book commemorating 
the 10th anniversary of the Holo¬ 
caust Museum in Houston. He sits 
on the advisory committees of the 
government's Museums for Amer¬ 
ica program and the Museums 
Assistance Program of the Mary¬ 
land Historical Trust. 

Avi has helped plan a number 
of new museums: the United 
States Holocaust Museum in 
Washington, D.C.; the Boott Cot¬ 
ton Mill Museum at Lowell 
National Historic Park; the nation¬ 
al Civil War Museum in Harris¬ 
burg, Pa.; the Louisville Slugger 
Museum and Visitor Center in 
Louisville; the Houston Holocaust 
Museum; and the Breman Jewish 
Heritage Museum in Atlanta. 

He and his wife, Naomi '64 
Barnard, live in Haddonfield, 

N.J., and have one child and one 
grandchild. 

A rehearsed reading of a new 
play by Jerry Oster, Busted Valen¬ 
tine, was held in Durham, N.C. 
Jerry teaches at Duke. 

Joe Ellis is the author of Ahead 
of the Curve: A Commonsense Guide 
to Forecasting Business and Market 
Cycles. 

Many of you called or wrote to 
ask whether I am related to young 
director Alexander Olch, who was 
the subject of an April article in 
The New York Times about a film in 
progress. Yes, that is my son, and 
my wife, Jacqueline, and I are very 



proud. 

I recently concluded my three- 
year term as chair of the New York 
State Bar Association's Committee 
on Courts of Appellate Jurisdiction. 
I continue to serve on the executive 
committee of the American Bar 
Association's Council of Appellate 
Lawyers. 

I wish each of you and your 
families a healthy and happy 
summer. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


I attended Dean's Day on April 1 
— a wonderful event, with some 
of Columbia's best professors pre¬ 
senting fascinating lectures about 
their work. It is also an opportuni¬ 
ty to mingle with classmates and 
alumni from classes that graduat¬ 
ed shortly before and after ours. I 
chatted with Barry Levine, 
Gideon Oberweger and Serge 
Wind. Since I had not seen Serge 
for years, I asked him to give us 
an update, and here's his report: 

"I worked 25 years for AT&T 
and the subsequent six years for 
Lucent Technologies, engaged in 
applying quantitative financial 
analysis to issues in the telecom¬ 
munications industry. Included in 
these activities were monitoring 
the capital and investment pro¬ 
gram, overseeing transfer pricing 
and conducting special studies 
directly for AT&T's chairman, 

CFO and controller. For most of 
this period, I was the head of a 
small staff preparing briefing 
papers and presentations for the 
Office of the Chairman. At Lucent, 

I had responsibility for analysis of 
the portfolio of products and ser¬ 
vices to guide resource allocation. 

"This rather dry recital of formal 
responsibilities in no way captures 
the exciting nature of the role I 
played. I frequently was called in 
by senior officers, who sought 
advice and counsel on difficult 
issues of corporate concern that 
required original thought and 
analysis. I also served as an agent 
of change to alert the financial 
community to the importance of 
focusing on shareholder value as 
the most appropriate measure of 
performance. Perhaps most impor¬ 
tantly, over the long term, I was a 
witness and participant in attempt¬ 
ing to transform AT&T from a reg¬ 
ulated monopoly to a fleet-footed 
company that could adapt to com¬ 
petitive conditions. That the 
attempt was largely unsuccessful 
in no way mitigates the fascinating 
challenges and exciting times we 
encountered in forging new paths 
through the thicket of deregulation. 
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Joe Steinberger '66, '72L and his wife, Keiko, a sushi chef, 
opened a sushi bar, Suzuki's, in Rockland, Maine, in April. The 
two met at a Japanese restaurant and now enjoy working at 
their own sushi bar. Steinberger still practices law but enjoys 
designing and building things for the restaurant, which his wife 
manages. 

PHOTO: ANTHONY RONZIO, VILLAGE SOUP 


"I teach courses in math, finance 
and statistics at the Keller Gradu¬ 
ate School of Management, which 
is part of DeVry University." 

Larry Guido has become a 
grandfather again. His daughter, 
Pia, delivered twins on April 26: 
Charles Toolan Murphy and Peter 
Seymour Murphy. They join their 
big sister, Alessandra, as prospec¬ 
tive Columbians. If Larry's calcu¬ 
lations are correct, young Charles 
and Peter will be members of the 
Class of 2028. Larry and his wife, 
Jane, look forward to having the 
brood to their Nantucket home 
this summer, along with son Lau- 
rance Jr. '00, '01 SIPA. 

Larry reports that Archie 
Roberts recently celebrated the 
christening of Ns granddaughter, 
Gillian Rose Curley. In attendance 
were his wife, Nancy; brother-in- 
law, Larry Guido, and his wife, 
Jane; and other family and friends. 
The post-christening rollicking 
Irish party was held at Archie's 
son-in-law's establishment, Rosie 
O'Grady's Restaurant in limes 
Square. 

George Gutwirth lives in 
Tampa, Fla., and recently drew 
Ralph Grieco '65E of Roswell, Ga., 
as a first-round opponent at a 
national senior tennis event in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. George and Ralph 
were teammates on the 1964 ten¬ 
nis team. With commendable can¬ 
dor, George reports, "Grieco, who 
has been ranked as high as No. 30 
in the United States in '60s singles, 
easily prevailed." 

David Wallace is founder and 
CTO of Greencastle Technology 
and invented Greencastle's new 
approach to software security for 
embedded systems. He previously 


held a top post at Sun Microsys¬ 
tems and was a chief scientist at 
Determina. David lives in San 
Francisco with his wife, Lynn, and 
their daughter, Kira. You can reach 
him at david@greencastletech.com. 

Your correspondent had his 
own Class of '65 evening on May 
2. First, I heard Rachel DeWoskin 
'94 read from her book. Foreign 
Babes in Beijing, at Momingside 
Books on Broadway and 114th 
Street (Taylor's House of Books 
during our Columbia days). 
Rachel's dad is Ken DeWoskin. 

I ran from Rachel's reading to 
Pupin Hall to attend a lecture by 
Niles Eldredge. The large lecture 
room was packed for "An 
Evening with Niles Eldredge," 
presented by a new organization 
called "The World Can't Wait — 
Drive Out the Bush Regime." 

Niles is the curator of the division 
of paleontology and of the suc¬ 
cessful Darwin exhibition at the 
American Museum of Natural 
History. Introduced by David 
Helfand, chair of Columbia's 
astronomy department, Niles dis¬ 
cussed the battle over evolution as 
a microcosm of our society's state 
of affairs. He said that he is a sci¬ 
entist first and has not been partic¬ 
ularly involved in politics. Never¬ 
theless, science can have political 
implications. 

Niles has long been concerned 
with the threat to the world's bio¬ 
diversity and warns that we are in 
the middle of a mass extinction of 
species. Halting or slowing this 
has obvious political implications. 
As for creationism and intelligent 
design, Niles stated that people 
are entitled to their religious 
beliefs, but that this becomes a 


critical political issue when the 
political process is used to force 
religious beliefs into high school 
science curricula. In Niles' view, 
an educated public is necessary 
for an informed electorate. He 
believes that schoolchildren must 
be taught to understand what sci¬ 
ence is, and that political leaders 
need to be informed with good 
scientific information in order to 
make informed policy choices. 

I saw Mitch Blum '67 across 
Niles's lecture hall but was unable 
to buttonhole him for information. 

Two days later, attending Dean 
Harry Coleman '46's memorial 
service at St. Paul's Chapel, were 
Jay Woodworth, Doug Bamert, 
Dan Carlinsky and Larry Guido, 
as well as Dean of Alumni Affairs 
and Development Derek Wittner. 
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Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartamento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de Janeiro 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


From Garden City, N.Y., Lana 
Noone, widow of Byron Noone, 
who died in 2002, has established 
the Byron and Lana Noone Col¬ 
lection at Texas Tech University, 
Lubbock, Texas, in Byron's mem¬ 
ory. She also recently designated 
the Byron Michael Noone Viet¬ 
nam Babylift 30th Anniversary 
Commendation in Byron's honor 
and accepted the Torch of Tomor¬ 
row Humanitarian Award from 
the Vietnam Veterans of America 
Foundation, recognizing Byron's 
work in her acceptance speech. 

For information on future pro¬ 
jects, contact Lana: noone@ 
mailbug.com. Also visit www. 
vietnambabylift.org, which has 
information about the Byron 
Michael Noone Commendation 
and other items pertaining to 
Byron's work. 

Eric Brown, who entered with 
the Class of 1966 but graduated in 
1971, writes about his experiences 
in Vietnam and his subsequent 
career. Please turn to the 1971 Class 
Notes for Eric's interesting and 
thoughtful reflections. His e-mail is 
brownel@msn.com. 

John Doody wrote early this 
spring, "As our 40th reunion 
approaches, there will be one very 
significant member of the class 
missing: Joe Cody, who died of 
cancer in 2002. When I think of 
Columbia, Joe's often in my mem¬ 
ories. Many knew him as a foot¬ 
ball and rugby player, a (Nu) 
Sigma Chi, and a scholar/athlete, 
ultimately getting his doctorate 
from Teachers College. I'm sure 
many of you have a memory or 
two of Joe. One of my most special 


is of when we met as freshmen, 
outside my dorm room in Car¬ 
man/New Hall. When I opened 
the door, Joe was holding back 
several football players who were 
"going to kill" me for doing some¬ 
thing stupid like dropping wood 
stove matches out my dorm win¬ 
dow onto the concrete sidewalk ... 
the resultant flames scaring (or 
annoying, in the case of the foot¬ 
ball players) those nearby. Joe 
loved to tell the story and remind 
me how he 'saved my life'! 

"After Joe died, several friends 
started the Joseph James Cody 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. 
Unfortunately, the effort remains 
incomplete ... I'm hoping many 
of you agree that our 40th reunion 
would be a fitting time to put the 
fund over the top. A donation of 
any size would be great, even 
$100, as the number of donors 
will be a wonderful testimony to 
Joe's importance to so many of us. 
I'll be escorting his wife, Molly, to 
the events. 

"If you'd like to give, please 
e-mail Arik Thormahlen, assistant 
director, Columbia College Fund: 
at2243@columbia.edu. Or, send a 
check, noting the fund's title, to 
Arik at Columbia College Fund, 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998. Thanks! 

"As for myself... After grad 
school at Boston University, I 
taught economics and finance at 
Bentley College in Waltham, Mass. 
In the mid-'90s, I turned a hobby 
into a business, an investment 
newsletter called Gold Stock Ana¬ 
lyst. My personal life has seen two 
divorces and no kids, but business 
has been good (while gold itself 
has waxed and waned during the 
last 11 years, the letter's 'Top 10' 
list has averaged a 13.7 percent 
compound return). I live on Fort 
Lauderdale Beach with a 50-ft. 
boat (Ou La La!) docked below my 
balcony and have a home on Saint 
Barthelemy in the French West 
Indies." Contact John at jcdoody@ 
bellsouth.net. 
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Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


President Bush intends to nomi¬ 
nate Mark Minton as the next U.S. 
ambassador to Mongolia. Mark 
has had a long career in the For¬ 
eign Service and is deputy chief of 
mission at the U.S. Embassy in 
Seoul, South Korea. He has held 
diplomatic posts with the U.S. mis¬ 
sion to the United Nations, in 
Korea, at the State Department and 
in Japan. 

Joel Greenberger lives in 
Sewickly, Pa. He is professor and 
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chair of the radiation oncology 
department at the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine. He 
writes, "After Harvard Medical 
School and 25 years in academia 
in Massachusetts, Pittsburgh, my 
home, called. I run a two-hospital 
radiation oncology center and a 
$23 million NIH grant. I am a pro¬ 
fessional trumpet player, subbing 
with the River City Brass Band 
and performing in churches with 
brass quintet and organ. The 
Columbia orchestra and band are 
some of my fondest memories. 
Best wishes to all members of the 
Classes of 1967 and 1968 (planned 
and actual graduation)." 


Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 
abszzzz@aol.com 

Springtime in the city is a great 
time of year. I was on campus for 
a basketball dinner in May and 
called my daughter, Hannah '06 
— she was at the Sundial with 
two friends, about to go to a 
party. Then I ran into Dean of Stu¬ 
dent Affairs Chris Columbo at a 
relatively quiet demonstration in 
front of Low Library, and we chat¬ 
ted about the breathtaking admis¬ 
sions statistics this year. The Col¬ 
lege is lucky to have him and his 
team — they have been expand¬ 
ing their efforts for the student 
body with more to come. 

I also was on campus as it was 
being readied for Class Day and 
Commencement. I was on my 
way to meet my son, Sam '08, 
and bumped into Ira Goldberg 
helping his daughter, Shoshana 
'08, a pre-med, pack up her gear. 
Then I saw Phil Milstein '71 
awaiting his daughter's return to 
his double-parked van near Car¬ 
man. Then I ran into Mark 
Lehman '73 in the bookstore 
and his daughter. Abbey, an 
upcoming high school senior 
who is considering Columbia. I 
had hoped to see Frank Havlicek 
as he picked up his daughter for 
the trip back to D.C., as well. 

I will report on graduation in 
the September/October issue. 
Hannah has had a great four 
years; alas, it seems the time has 
gone too fast, as always. By the 
time this is in print she will have 
received her degree and com¬ 
menced her new life. 

The Class of 2006 Senior Dinner 
was held May 1 under a giant tent 
on South Field. Brian Krisberg '81, 
president of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, who introduced Dean Austin 
Quigley to the class, reported that 
it was a grand event. 

Phil Milstein '71 encouraged 
me to watch the Columbia's men's 


tennis team take on Harvard at 
Columbia. I missed the win for the 
Lions and the win the next week 
against Princeton. Maybe our ten¬ 
nis crowd should go to a match 
next year. The women were good 
this year, too, and getting better. 
While the men lost to Yale who 
lost to Harvard, the women beat 
Yale. And for our golf crowd, we 
beat Princeton in men's golf this 
year to win a multi-team tourna¬ 
ment, then for the Ivy champi¬ 
onship were defeated by Princeton 
by one stroke. 

Greg Winn and I spoke recent¬ 
ly. He was in North Carolina tak¬ 
ing a break from work and play¬ 
ing golf for a few days. Paul de 
Bary played with Old Blue Rugby 
this spring. He reported he had 
been doing sprints. And Mark 
Lebwohl '74, our affiliate class 
member, has run into Ken Tomec- 
ki at various medical events and 
told me he saw Frank Dann in 
California, who was still swim¬ 
ming and working for a drug 
company. Frank, please send a 
note with more details. 

I saw Andy Herz in April — he 
was a panelist at a Columbia Col¬ 
lege outreach program for young 
alums interested in real estate. 

The turnout was fabulous and 
Andy was thoughtful and enter¬ 
taining. Real Estate New York mag¬ 
azine cited "12 prominent real 
estate attorneys," and Andy was 
listed first with comments about 
the New York market. 

Speaking of real estate success 
stories, I have a copy of the April 
2006 story about Seth Weinstein 
in Apartment Finance Today maga¬ 
zine. He has done a number of 
successful developments in Stam¬ 
ford, Conn., and the article talked 
about many of the firsts Seth has 
implemented as well as about his 
92-unit Mill River House in the 
downtown area. About Mill River, 
Seth says, "I wanted to do an exu¬ 
berant 19th century tower." The 
tower's copper roof recalls the 
brick mill buildings of Stamford's 
industrial past. And with the pro¬ 
ject comes a portion to be set 
aside for affordable housing. 

Continuing the development 
discussion, John Bums' oldest 
daughter, Christine, has been in 
Kunming, China, for the past nine 
months teaching English. She 
studied Chinese in the States and 
took the position to improve her 
skills and for one of those "life 
experiences." She returned in June 
for six weeks and then returned to 
work at a university for another 
year. John says, "I am working on 
a condo conversion in Dennisport 
— special deals for CC grads who 
want a piece of Cape Cod." He 
was in Manhattan on May 17 for a 
conference at the Harvard Club. I I 


know he will come in for a foot¬ 
ball game, too. 

Frank Havlicek writes, "My 
wife, Louise, and I recently saw 
Abe Lesnik, who was in D.C. on 
business, for the first time in about 
20 years. Abe and his wife, Bon¬ 
nie, live in Southern California. He 
was captain of the soccer team our 
senior year. One of the great plea¬ 
sures of my time at the College, 
the team was a memorable group 
of guys. Abe came over for dinner 
and we spent a long evening talk¬ 
ing about growing up in New 
York, going to Columbia, politics 
then and now and our families — 
especially how our children affect 
us, sometimes more than the other 
way around. 

"Since I used to work for NBC 
and The Washington Post, I ex¬ 
changed a series of e-mails with 
Peter Janovsky about the media 
and heard, through Peter, from 
Dan Carlinsky '65, writer, trivialist 
and erstwhile Columbia Marching 
Band leader. After soccer games at 
Baker Field, I also played with the 
band at the football games, some¬ 
thing no longer possible with the 
independent soccer and football 
schedules. I still play soccer now 
and then and would love to see 
more of the guys from the soccer 
team and maybe even try an 'old 
timers game' with the varsity. 

"I was on Morningside Heights 
on May 14 to move my daughter, 
Lee, back from Barnard, after see¬ 
ing her compete with the Colum¬ 
bia crew team at the Eastern 
Sprints." 

My son, Sam '08, worked in D.C. 
a few summers ago, and Frank and 
Louise and family fed Sam and 
were gracious. Thanks again ... 

Sam thinks you are the best. 

I have been following the 
women's crew, which gets better 
with each race. I am sure Lee is 
having fun. By the way, Abe, I 
need more details. 

Phil Guinsburg 'fessed up that 
he was being recognized for his 
outstanding work. I think if he 
came to reunion, we might get him 
to talk to the class. He reports, 

"The Hewlett Woodmere Associa¬ 
tion is inducting me into its Hall of 
Fame. Since it has been inducting 
people during the last 10 years 
from classes from 1927 to 1986, 
with only six people inducted a 
year, this must be some kind of 
honor." 

I am sure it is. Send us a bit 
more when you get a chance. And 
congratulations. 

Ira Goldberg chatted recently 
with Martin Ritholtz, who has dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a Supreme 
Court justice. Queens County, N.Y., 
elected in 2002. He received his 
L.L.B. from Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem and has had a long and 


noteworthy record in public ser¬ 
vice. Maybe we can get Martin to 
fill in some of the details for a later 
column. Ira has returned to the 
Bronx 50 years later and is doing 
well in Riverdale. 

Bohdan Oryshkevich wrote 
regarding his efforts and those of 
others on behalf of Ukrainian stu¬ 
dents: "We had a banner year for 
prep school admissions including 
a national rower to Deerfield and 
a female basketball player to 
Wyoming Seminary. I am getting 
involved in the Ukrainian Student 
Club at Columbia ... hoping to 
help recruit students to Columbia. 
In the next two years, we should 
have nine or even 10 prep school 
applicants applying to Columbia. 
But we are not there yet." 

Bob Carlson sent incredible 
pictures from Sitka, Alaska. Rus¬ 
sell Ricci soon will visit him, so 
maybe we can get a picture of the 
two of them in a future CCT in the 
snow or out in the ocean. 

It was great to see Derek Wittner 
'65, dean. Alumni Affairs and 
Development; Jim McMenamin, 
director, principal gifts. Office of 
the V.P. for University Develop¬ 
ment and Alumni Relations; Austin 
Quigley, dean of the College; and 
President Lee C. Bollinger at Bear 
Steams for a Columbia event. 

There was a good turnout and it 
appears that Bollinger is focusing 
in part on connecting with the 
Columbia folks on Wall Street. Also 
attending were David Glaser '78, 
Lawrence Alletto '87, Thomas 
Marano '83 and Michael Solender 
'86.1 enjoyed the presentation, and 
Bollinger's initiative should pay 
dividends. 

John Roy's school year is over 
and his sailing activities have 
begun. He and his wife, Kather¬ 
ine, will sail a good deal this sum¬ 
mer, and I hope to join them. 

The May 5 memorial service 
for Dean Harry Coleman '46 was 
touching; he admitted all of us 
and did many good deeds. 

I hope that you are having a 
wonderful summer and that you 
and your families are well. I rec¬ 
ommend Nicholas Miraculous: The 
Amazing Career of the Redoubtable 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Profes¬ 
sor Michael Rosenthal's book. It is 
quite a saga; the book is exceed¬ 
ingly entertaining and well writ¬ 
ten. Kathryn Yatrakis — another 
gem at the College, dean of acade¬ 
mic affairs — and I chatted about 
this great book and how Rosen¬ 
thal's voice and charm float 
throughout. 

Please send in news, and I will 
get a bit more active in pursuing 
those of you who thought you can 
escape my tracking you down for 
information. If you are going to be 
in the city, give me a call. 
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Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


Sometimes this column actually 
does what it can do at its best: 
help classmates reconnect. My 
March/April column carried a 
report on Rick Prouser, who men¬ 
tioned having seen Bill Sleeper. 
John Herbert e-mailed me to ask 
for Bill's contact information; I 
forwarded his e-mail to Bill, 
which yielded this e-mail from 
Bill to me and John: "Thanks so 
much for the contact. It is quite 
timely, as Rick (who was the best 
man at my wedding to Margarita 
Rosa '69 Barnard) has a son, Seth, 
who is getting married this Sun¬ 
day [March 26] in Portland, Ore., 
and Margie and I are going to 
help celebrate. 

"John was MC at Margie's and 
my wedding (6/8/68), and I 
regretted losing touch with him. 
John, do you remember the time of 
that song your mother sang you 
that you taught me to play on 
your guitar during freshman 
week? Well, I started playing gui¬ 
tar in 1983, and I still remember 
that song and have played it for 
my children and grandchildren. 
Margie and I have four children. 

Bill '91E (possibly the first Colum¬ 
bia progeny of our class), Jon¬ 
athan, Christopher and Meghan. 
Bill, Chris and Meghan are mar¬ 
ried. Bill has two daughters, Kate- 
lyn (9) and Hannah (6), and Chris 
has a son, Jonah (2 J) and a daugh¬ 
ter, Madeline (3 months). 

"I live in Atlanta and work at 
Georgia Pacific as v.p. and general 
manager of the towel and tissue 
categories for the commercial 
business. I have basically been 
with the same company for 36 
years, although the name has 
evolved through acquisitions and 
mergers — American Can, James 
River, Fort James and Georgia 
Pacific. Margie and I visited New 
York and Columbia last March 
and had lunch at Tom's ... It was 
great to walk the campus again." 

The March/ April column also 
included a report from Peter 
O'Hare, who sent regards to 
eighth floor Fumald, including 
Ron Tarrington. Ron asked me to 
forward a response to Peter and 
agreed to share it with the class. 
"After Columbia, I went to work 
for the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
& Firearms as a special agent. I 
worked in Cleveland, where I met 
my wife, who was a probation offi¬ 
cer. I then worked in Anchorage, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, Detroit, 


Flint, Mich., Martinsburg, W.Va., 
and Washington, D.C. Those cities 
covered a period of 31 years. I 
retired and became an instructor at 
the Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center, in Brunswick, Ga. 

I spent four years there and left in 
December '05 to take a job as the 
regional manager of security, v.p., 
for the Bank of N.Y. I work out of 
Orlando and cover several cities in 
Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, Alaba¬ 
ma and Texas. 

"My wife and I live in North 
Port, Fla., and are planning to 
move to Raleigh, N.C. Our son is 
an ATF agent in Raleigh and our 
daughter is a U.S. postal inspector 
in Richmond. 

"Jimmy O'Connor works for a 
nursery in Massachusetts. I've seen 
him, Mike Busa '70, Ron Mangione 
'69E and Marty Domres at several 
Homecoming events, most recent¬ 
ly in 2004. No one that I know of 
has heard of the whereabouts of 
Rich Marsella. I looked up a 
photo from our sophomore year¬ 
book — Alpha Chi Rho on the 
bulldozer after we had been evict¬ 
ed from our frat house. If you 
recall, the University took it over 
to covert it to the 'French House' 
or Maison Frangaise. Jimmy Alloy 
is or was a principal at a junior 
high school in New York, some¬ 
where north of the city. Good to 
hear from people from the past." 

I exchanged a few e-mails with 
Ron to get the details correct, and 
in the course of them he shared 
with me "the infamous 'Call me 
Ishmael' incident," which alumni 
of all classes will appreciate. Ron 
recalls: "My first class day at 
Columbia had me attending class¬ 
es at 8 a.m. (Contemporary Civi¬ 
lization in Hamilton Hall), 9 a.m. 
(French in Hamilton) and then 10 
a.m. (English in Hamilton) or some 
such schedule. The only problem 
was that every class in Hamilton 
that I went to that day had a list of 
names of people who were trans¬ 
ferred to a class in Pupin. So natu¬ 
rally I was late getting to the above 
classes after having to walk from 
Hamilton to Pupin and then walk 
back to Hamilton in anticipation of 
attending my next class there — 
when in fact I had to trudge back 
across campus to Pupin. 

"As I walked into the bowels of 
Pupin, I eventually found the 
small classroom for my English 
class ... the instructor pointed to 
his desk in the comer of the room 
and said 'take one of these.' He 
pointed to several small stacks of 
papers on his desk. I picked up 
one sheet from each pile. As I sat 
down, I looked at the papers. If I 
remember correctly, one of the 
sheets was about a writing assign¬ 
ment that did not make a lot of 
sense to me. The other sheet had 


nothing but the words, 'Call Me 
Ishmael' on top of the page. 

"Because the assignment 
seemed a little confusing to me, I 
raised my hand to get some clarifi¬ 
cation. The instructor acknowl¬ 
edged me with a curt 'Yes?' I then 
spoke the following words, 'Pro¬ 
fessor Ishmael, I don't understand 
the assignment.' The instructor 
stared directly at me and in a voice 
full of loathing and disgust said, 
"The name is Cogan.' At this point, 
he slowly turned to the blackboard 
and wrote his name and spoke as 
he wrote, 'C', 'O', 'G', 'A', 'N.' He 
turned and stared at me again. I 
then held up the sheet which had 
the words 'Call me Ishmael' on it. 
He then, again in a voice full of 
loathing and disgust, said 'Every¬ 
one knows that those are the open¬ 
ing words in the novel Moby-Dick.' 

I thought to myself, I saw the 
movie when I was a kid, but I 
don't remember those lines. I also 
thought to myself, 'This is going to 
be a long semester of English.' 

"Jimmy Alloy was in that class¬ 
room that morning. To this day, 
whenever I see him, he and I 
always remember the incident 
with great fondness and laughter. 
I've told this story to numerous 
friends through the years." 

The March/April column men¬ 
tioned the admission of my 
daughter, Abby, to the Class of 
2010, which prompted Woody 
Lewis to send this e-mail (which 
he agreed to share): "I, too, harbor 
hopes of adding another designa¬ 
tion to my CC'69, M.B.A. '77 line, 
but P'14 still is a distant goal. My 
13-year-old loves New York City, 
but knows the path to Morning- 
side is not an easy one. 

"How fitting that Paul Auster 
should be on the cover of the 
March/April CCT, for my news to 
report is the [March 10-11] reunion 
of Columbia Review editors, writers 
and friends. I've reconnected with 
Hilton Obenzinger and it was he 
who put me in touch with Les 
Gottesman '68. Hilton and Les each 
edited the Review at one time, and 
it was Les' idea to organize the 
reunion. Having just started a new 
job at Yahoo! (Web developer and 
learning technologist), I was on the 
fence about attending until I got in 
touch with Paul Spike '70, who 
was one of the first friends I made 
in my freshman year. When I 
learned he was going, I immediate¬ 
ly made plans to fly to New York. 

"I'll be finished with the Ben¬ 
nington low-residency M.F.A. pro¬ 
gram in January, and took advan¬ 
tage of their third-term option to 
switch from fiction to nonfiction to 
study with Phillip, considered the 
dean of the personal essay. Auster 
showed up at the Saturday lunch, 
and it was good to see him. David 


Anderson also was there, as well 
David Shapiro '68 and Larry 
Wieder '68. It was great to see 
Spike and wonderful to meet 
some of the older Review writers. 
(Spike lives in Mallorca and has 
been abroad for close to 30 years: 
London, Istanbul and other places. 
He's written novels and thrillers 
under his own name and a pseu¬ 
donym, and also edited Punch and 
British Vogue.)" 

Jeffrey Schwartz told me that 
he was about to reconnect with 
Peter Wemick '67, from whom he 
took over the bluegrass music 
show on WKCR, after decades 
apart. Jeffrey still plays bluegrass 
music. He is married to poet Lynn 
Emanuel, who is a professor of 
creative writing at Pitt. 

Another way to reconnect is to 
attend a College event. This year, 
nine of us formed part of the 
record turnout for Dean's Day on 
April 1: Fernando Camacho, 
Antonio Favetta, Mark Gothelf, 
Peter Hoffmann, Larry Koblenz, 
Erwin Kolodny, Scott Rogge, 
Gary Rosenberg and me. 

I followed up with Gary, who 
shared the following: "After six 
years as medical director of Uni¬ 
versity of Medicine and Dentistry 
of New Jersey/University Behav¬ 
ioral Healthcare and associate 
professor in the department of 
psychiatry, Robert Wood Johnson 
Medical School, I decided to 
return to my roots and become 
the medical director of Summit 
Oaks Hospital in Summit, N.J. I 
worked in this facility when it 
was Fair Oaks in the 1980s and 
again from 1997-2000 when it was 
Charter Psychiatric Hospital, so I 
am hoping the third time will be 
the charm. I will maintain my vol¬ 
untary faculty status at RWJ and 
at New Jersey Medical School, as I 
will continue to be active in the 
child divisions of both. I also will 
try to remain involved at least at 
the local level with the ongoing 
struggle to reform the child wel¬ 
fare system in New Jersey. 

"Sari '97, '02 TC teaches history 
at the High School for Environ¬ 
mental Studies in NYC. Edan '01 
Hopkins is a creative programmer 
at Viewpoint in NYC. They both 
run and Edan also bikes around 
the city as he commutes from 
Brooklyn to midtown. I am in my 
43rd year of competitive running 
but lately more injured than not 
until I discovered strength training. 
I still put in about 50 miles a week 
and am hoping for a 19-minute 5K 
in the next few months. My wife, 
Dara, and I met at Columbia while 
she was attending Hunter and 
have been married 35 years. After 
running my private practice for 
many years, she stepped down as 
my boss outside of the house (she 
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remains the boss in the house) a 
few years ago and now pursues 
her creative needle and bead work¬ 
ing and her newly discovered 
focus on fitness training." 

So, now you have a choice: 
Share some news or share some 
incident from our College days 
that stays fresh in your memory 
despite the passage of the years. 



Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


Thanks to a flurry of last-minute 
e-mails, I assembled the following 
potpourri of new news. 

David Lehman, our class poet 
extraordinaire and a prolific writer, 
recently lectured at NYU on 
"American Poetry and the Impulse 
To Make It New." This lecture also 
served as the platform to launch 
The Oxford Book of American Poetry, 
which David brought up to date 
and dramatically expanded. 

Also reporting in on the literary 
front is Michael Aeschliman. 

Mike is professor of education at 
Boston University, adjunct profes¬ 
sor at the University of Halian in 
Switzerland and founder / director 
of the Erasmus-Jefferson Summer 
Institute in San Cresci, Tuscany, 
now in its 10th year. Mike regular¬ 
ly writes for National Review and 
First Things and has contributed 
several articles, including one on 
T.S. Eliot, to the new Encyclopedia 
of American Conservatism. 

Also from the world of educa¬ 
tion, Mitchell Elinson writes, "I 
retired from the New York City 
Department of Education last 
spring. I started teaching in the 
South Bronx right after graduation, 
as an alternative to a job offer in 
Southeast Asia. I have been a math¬ 
ematics teacher since. I spent the 
last 20 years at the Manhattan Cen¬ 
ter of Sdence and Mathematics, a 
public high school in East Harlem." 

A recent retiree is Steve Boatti, 
who left Nielsen Media Research, 
where he was senior v.p. Steve has 
been married for 30 years to Linda, 
who teaches at the Riverdale Coun¬ 
try School in NYC. Steve is in the 
tuition payment business — son 
Richard is a second-year student at 
Fordham Law and son Andrew is a 
rising senior at Wesleyan. 

It was great to hear from Tony 
Grant after a long hiatus. Tony 
recently moved from Zambia, 
where he had been chairman of 
the National Bankers Association, 
to South Africa, where he has 
taken up private equity invest¬ 
ment work covering the African 
continent. Tony can be reached at 
acsog@aol.com. 

On the social front, my Beta 


brothers, Phil Russotti and Den¬ 
nis Graham, "Allen & Rossi" 
incarnate, attended a black-tie cel¬ 
ebration in Low Library this 
spring for the 125th anniversary 
of the Columbia chapter of Beta 
Theta Pi. They were joined by 
about 125 other Betas and report 
that the $1 million-plus renova¬ 
tion of the chapter house has been 
completed and that the chapter 
again is flourishing. At the con¬ 
clusion of the evening, Dennis 
and Phil resisted the temptation 
to serenade Carman from the roof 
of Beta — a predawn ritual they 
made famous back in the day. 

In other social news, Ralph 
Allemano is engaged to M. 
Meredith of Swansea University, 
South Wales. Ralph, a director of 
1ST Plus in London, will relocate 
to Swansea. Way to go, Ralph! 

Dean's Day, the annual intellec¬ 
tual feast for alums, parents and 
students held on campus, was 
attended by Geoffrey Zucker, 
Michael Onischenko, Robert 
Hardman, Andrew Lautin, 

Robert Stulberg and Kenneth 
Barry. A good time was had by all. 

I hope to see you many of you 
at Baker Field for the opener 
against Fordham in September. 

'Til then, take care and remember 
the College. 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


By the time this reaches you, we 
will have had our reunion. There 
will be a full report in the next 
Class Notes. 

Bob Stembach reports: "On 
April 23, members of the 35th 
reunion committee and their fami¬ 
lies met for a spectacular walking 
tour of Columbia's planned new 
science center and other facilities 
in Manhattanville, just north of the 
Momingside campus. The group 
convened at Dinosaur Bar-B-Q, 
12th Avenue and 131st Street, for a 
robust lunch of barbecued chicken, 
ribs and trimmings. The group 
then was treated to an insider's 
look at some of the historic build¬ 
ings Columbia is renovating for 
the project, including the old 
Studebaker factory on 131st Street, 
and an overview of the architectur¬ 
al models from the project director, 
E.V.P. Joseph Ienuso. 

"Members of the group includ¬ 
ed Vincent Bonagura; Bemie 
Falk and his wife, Vivian; Dick 
Fuhrman and his wife, Hillary; 
Phil Milstein; Chris Moriarty 
and his wife, Pamela, and son, 
James; and me and my wife, 

Jayne. We were joined by Patrick 
O'Connell, senior assistant direc- 



Richard Hsia '71 received the Asian Pacific American Awareness 
Month Heritage Award at an April 6 reception at Faculty House. 

"I believe in a world full of color, across the full spectrum of life," 
Hsia (second from right) told the group of about 50 attending the 
event, which was sponsored by the Asian Columbia Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation. "I declare, without reservation, that l am proud to be 
Asian, proud to be American, proud to be Chinese and proud to 
be a Columbian." Joining Hsia at the presentation were (from left) 
Chester Lee '70E, an AC A A board member; Jackie Quan '93, acaa 
president; and Jason Kim '08, Asian Alumni outreach coordinator. 
Sunjy Yook '01E received the Mentor Award at the event. 
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tor of the Columbia College Fund, 
and Ienuso and his wife, Linda." 

Ed Eitches: "My son, Etan, will 
start at P&S in September." 

Randy Glickman: "I reside in 
San Antonio, where I am a profes¬ 
sor in the department of ophthal¬ 
mology at the University of Texas 
Health Science Center at San Anto¬ 
nio, with cross appointments in 
the departments of physiology and 
radiological sciences. I recently 
was appointed director of basic 
science research in the ophthalmol¬ 
ogy department (i.e., more work at 
the same pay). My wife, Pauline, 
teaches classical piano, gives occa¬ 
sional piano recitals and for 13 
years played in a chamber music 
group in San Antonio (Musicopia). 
She has taken up the harp and is 
an amazing gardener. We're look¬ 
ing forward to the 35th reunion. It 
has been a long time since I have 
been back to Columbia, so this will 
be a special occasion." 

Ken Lehn: "I was honored as a 
New Jersey attorney for recogni¬ 
tion in my practice area of busi¬ 
ness litigation by being selected by 
my peers for inclusion in The Best 
Lawyers In America for next year 
and inclusion in the July New York 
Magazine as among the best 
lawyers in the tri-state area. I also 
was named a 'Super Lawyer' for 
business litigation in a recent issue 
of New Jersey Monthly magazine 
(for the second year). This is mod¬ 
est ego gratification and reward 
for the grueling 'pleasures' of 
practicing law! My real pleasure 
derives from my two children and 


travel. I recently returned from my 
first trip to Israel, and it was an 
awakening of sorts for me. I was 
in Italy (mostly Tuscany) last 
October, where I could hardly 
afford to put on the extra weight 
from the fabulous food." 

The eNews, which began as a 
quicker way to get you Class 
Notes, has, as I had hoped, devel¬ 
oped into a freewheeling vehicle 
of its own. We've been posting 
fascinating remembrances of 
Spring '68, and, true to form, our 
class experienced '68 intensely yet 
in each case differently. Here's an 
item from eNews from Eric 
Brown, who entered with the 
Class of '66: "I read about the 
Spring 1968 Columbia distur¬ 
bances from my desk at Long 
Binh, 20 miles north of Saigon, 
where I was in charge of a compa¬ 
ny of guards. I was on leave from 
the College and serving in Viet¬ 
nam voluntarily. The Columbia 
disturbances, together with the 
Tet Offensive, then Dr. King's 
murder and the riots that fol¬ 
lowed, made me feel our country 
had descended into chaos. 

"I was an infantry lieutenant 
trained at Fort Benning OCS. 

Before my desk job, I had searched 
for Viet Cong in the field ... I was 
initially incredulous, then aghast 
and revolted at the reports of My 
Lai. They became widely known 
in 1969, by which time I was back 
at Columbia. In April 1970, there 
were riots on the campus. I non- 
violently opposed a mob throwing 
bottles of dye and stink at Hamil- 
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ton Hall. A description of the inci¬ 
dent was read into the Congres¬ 
sional Record by Congressman 
[Abner] Mikva, but few realized I 
had been a soldier. 

"My life after graduation in 
1971 settled down to a common 
humdrum of business and law. I 
retired in 2001. In April 2006,1 vis¬ 
ited the My Lai memorial site and 
museum in Quang Ngai Province, 
Vietnam, where a stone plaque 
lists the names and ages of 504 vil¬ 
lagers who died. It was a deeply 
saddening and moving experience, 
not least because our former 
enemy has shown the generosity 
of spirit, amidst all the horror of 
the exhibits, to call out and publi¬ 
cize the names and deeds of Amer¬ 
icans who opposed murder, rape 
and torture by other Americans 
that day and who worked to bring 
their own countrymen to justice." 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

39 Claremont Ave., #24 
New York, NY 10027 


pappell@aol.com 


Bob Hymes, professor of Chinese 
history at Columbia, is chair of 
the department of East Asian lan¬ 
guages and cultures. His wife. 
Debora Worth '71 Barnard, has a 
psychoanalytic practice on the 
Upper West Side. Their son, Saul, 
received his M.D. from P&S this 
year and will begin a pediatrics 
residency at Mount Sinai. "I 
ended my long term as resident 
professor in East Campus a year- 
and-a-half ago, and Debby and I 
moved into an apartment on 
Morningside Drive, filled with 
light and with a wonderful view 
of the park," Bob says. 

Another note from academia 
comes from Bruce Heiden, associ¬ 
ate professor of Greek and Latin at 
Ohio State. "I was back on Mom- 
ingside Heights last September to 
meet the Hum A instructors and 
lead them in a workshop on teach¬ 
ing Homer's Iliad, which I first 
read as a Hum A freshman in Sep¬ 
tember 1968 (with Professor P. Jef¬ 
frey Ford of the English depart¬ 
ment). The Core Curriculum suite 
in Hamilton Hall is where the 
Admissions Office used to be; Phil 
Benson interviewed me there." 

Living in Gallatin, Term., Bill 
Hudgins had a close call when a 
tornado passed within 2,000 feet 
of his home but left it unscathed. 
For the last 13 years, he's been 
editorial director at Hammock 
Publishing (www.hammock.com), 
a custom publishing firm. He's 
edited publications about long- 
haul trucking, American history, 
personal watercraft, healthcare 
and the Marines. Last year, an 
article on big rig design won best 


work of 2004 from the Truck Writ¬ 
ers of North America. Along with 
Wilda, his wife of 27 years, an 
attorney and investment represen¬ 
tative, he lives on "a 'micro-micro' 
farm of about 20 acres, frequented 
by deer, wild turkey, hawks, 
herons, rabbits, raccoons, opos¬ 
sums, skunks and a gigantic 
groundhog." They like to travel 
and are headed to Russia next 
year, for the third time. Bill recent¬ 
ly took up ballroom dancing and 
"enjoys butchering the tango." 

Allan Ickowitz reports, "Our 
daughter, Chana, finished her first 
year at Berkeley, where her arti¬ 
cles appeared regularly in the 
newspaper, the Daily Californian, 
and where she has been active in 
Hillel. Our son, Noah, finished his 
freshman year in high school and 
is on the cross country and track 
team (neither Ruth nor I can trace 
that ability to either of us!). The 
whole family was excited about 
our first trip to Israel in June." 

My wife and I are enjoying our 
return to NYC and Columbia 
after more than three decades 
away. Stay tuned to the next col¬ 
umn for the first installment of 
"Empty Nesters and the City." 
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Barry Etra 

1256 Edmund Park Dr. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 


betra@ 

aerohousewares.com 


Anthony Romano breaks with 
tradition (his own) and writes in 
— he is of counsel in the Jersey 
City office of Connell Foley, doing 
real estate law; he and his second 
wife, Mary Ann, live in Bergen 
County with their three daughters. 
His oldest son graduated from 
Seton Hall Law (magna cum 
laude), is practicing in Morris 
County, N.J., and married in June; 
his younger son graduated from 
Delaware in May. He coaches 


graphic essay about strange vol¬ 
canic formations that seem to pop 
up all over the landscape there, 
for which David supplied the ver¬ 
biage. He's lived in El Cerrito for 
25 years and recently led the 
charge in saving and then paving 
the way for the local Art Deco cin¬ 
ema to reopen in September. His 
signoff — "You're never so busy 
as when you're out of work." 

Paul Kaliades is president of 
Renters Legal Liability in Salt Lake 
City. RLL is a provider of renters 
liability insurance, and the only 
provider that names the owner as 
the insured and offers legal liabili¬ 
ty coverage for a renter's negligent 
act up to $100 million. Prior to this, 
Paul was president of SureDeposit, 
the leading provider of security 
deposit alternatives for the multi- 
family industry. 

Jose Sanchez teaches at LIU's 
Brooklyn campus, where he has 
been associate professor of political 
science and chair of the urban 
studies program for 13 years; he 
received the Newton Teaching 
Award a couple of years ago. His 
book. Dancing With the Monster: A 
Modem Political History of Puerto 
Ricans and Power in the U.S., will be 
published this year. He is chairman 
of the Institute for Puerto Rican 
Policy, is married to Lucila and has 
four children, the oldest of whom 
co-hosts a TV show, Latination. 

Bill Sharpe has been an English 
professor at Barnard for more than 
20 years. He still lives in his grad 
student apartment near Morning- 
side Drive but spends a fair 
amount of time in Vermont and 
the south of France. He and his 
wife have three boys, 12-year old 
twins and a 7-year old; he is inter¬ 
ested in poetry, painting and land¬ 
scape, as well as urban culture in 
general and NYC in particular. Bill 
has finished a book on New York 
images at night that will be pub¬ 
lished "in a year or two." 

Bill Pollack has been married 


After 20-plus years reporting and editing in the SF Bay area, 
David Weinstein ’73 has been writing about architecture and 
historic preservation since 2001. 


lacrosse, keeping his hand (stick?) 
in from his 'illustrious career' with 
the Lacrosse Club in the early '70s. 

After 20-plus years reporting 
and editing in the SF Bay area, 
David Weinstein left in 2001 to 
freelance; he's been writing about 
architecture and historic preserva¬ 
tion since. A collection of his SF 
Chronicle columns has been pub¬ 
lished. He's written the text for 
'Great Buildings of San Francisco' 
knowledge cards, and his latest 
project is Berkeley Rocks, a photo- 


to Rozanne Marel '77 TC for 25 
years; they have two daughters 
and live in New Jersey. Bill is (and 
was, even as my next-door neigh¬ 
bor in Hartley) a world-class 
bridge player, with three National 
Championships and three World 
Championship medals to his 
name (so far). He joined the CU 
Computer Center staff right after 
graduation and has been a senior 
executive at leading software 
firms. He abandoned that world, 
however, and is a partner in a 


merchant banking firm. He misses 
the "good old days" and sends 
regards to all. He can be reached 
at bpollack@aol.com. 

We're with you on that one. Bill. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


I can't resist starting this column 
with a real-life Morningside 
Heights story. What is the last 
sign a college student wants to 
see at the local drug store? 

I was picking up refills of the 
typical "geezer drugs" (you know, 
cholesterol, blood pressure, etc.) at 
a Columbia-area drug store, when 
I noticed a big sign over the 
counter: "No 'Plan B' available 
until Monday." The problem is 
that "Plan B" is a "morning-after" 
contraceptive fix, and I was there 
on Saturday. Oops! Made me 
remember the mortar boards being 
thrown in the air at our graduation 
day when the University awarded 
an honorary doctorate to the fel¬ 
low who discovered "the pill." 

Speaking of delays, I sent an 
e-mail to Steve Simon in March 
2004 mentioning that I had seen 
him on NBC's Nightly News as an 
expert on the Middle East. In 
March 2006,1 got this reply: "I 
always return messages, even if it 
takes two years." But it is some¬ 
what understandable, given what 
he's been up to. Steve had been 
working for the State Department 
"in and around the Middle East" 
until he retired in 2003. During 
that time, he took time off to do a 
five-year stint in the Clinton White 
House and three years at the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Strategic 
Studies in London. He now teach¬ 
es Middle East politics at George¬ 
town and was named a senior fel¬ 
low for Middle Eastern studies at 
the Council on Foreign Relations 
in NYC. 

In spare moments, Steve co¬ 
authored two award-winning 
books on the history of the jihad 
before and after 9-11: The Age of 
Sacred Terror (2003) and The Next 
Attack (2005). He also co-authored 
The Arc: A Formal Structure for a 
Palestinian State, which received 
the top award this year from the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Steve lives on a farm in Vir¬ 
ginia's Blue Ridge mountains but 
says he will be in NYC frequently 
at the Council on Foreign Relations. 
He adds, "Long-lost friends can get 
in touch at ssimon@cfr.org." 

Another understandable e-mail 
response delay was from a class¬ 
mate in the wake of Hurricane 
Katrina. Fortunately, the news 
from Ron Mason, president of 
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Jackson State University (Jackson, 
Miss.) was good (considering): 
"Other than the university being 
closed for a week, we had mini¬ 
mal damage. My parents', two sis¬ 
ters' and our daughter's homes 
were flooded. My parents and 
daughter are living with me in 
Jackson. My sisters are in tempo¬ 
rary housing in New Orleans." He 
did worry about an 80-year-old 
aunt and uncle who had suffered 
through two nights in a parking 
lot, two nights on a bridge and 
three nights on a curb at the Con¬ 
vention Center. They were finally 
found "alive and more or less 
well" in Austin, Texas. Puts all of 
our lives' travails in perspective. 

Chris Hansen writes from Lon¬ 
don that he hopes "events" hap¬ 
pen in threes. In February, return¬ 
ing from a vacation in Singapore, 
he suffered a heart attack. He got 
home in time for Valentine's Day, 
when he celebrated his civil part¬ 
nership signing with his partner 
of seven years, Wai-Liang Tan. 
(Chris notes that he is "probably 
one of the last in our class to tie 
the knot for the first time" — 
we'll see!) But then there was the 
third event. With all the excite¬ 
ment of the heart attack and the 
wedding, he neglected to take 
care of a foot blister from the Sin¬ 
gapore trip. Being a diabetic, it 
developed into a limb-threatening 
infection that nearly cost a toe. 
Four antibiotics saved the day. 

As seems to often happen, just 
after I have penned an entry on a 
classmate, yet more news arrives. 
This time it involves class saluta- 
torian James Russell, Mashtots 
Professor of Armenian Studies at 
Harvard. Last fall, James hosted 
an international conference at 
Harvard to consider the achieve¬ 
ments of Mashtots, the fifth-cen¬ 
tury saint who gave Armenia a 
much more efficient alphabet that 
James says "was to change Arme¬ 
nia's cultural orientation from the 
Iranian East to the Mediterranean 
West." The new alphabet is credit¬ 
ed by James as turning Armenia 
into "a culture of the book, a 'bib- 
liocracy,' and that has been their 
key to survival, because you can 
carry a book into exile, but you 
can't carry mountains and trees." 
That seems somehow analogous 
to our transition from our lives of 
books and thinking on Morning- 
side Heights to the stark world of 
"reality" that beckoned. 

There you have it: news from 
our classmates from the Middle 
East, the Far East and the Eastern 
United States. If you have news to 
pass on that is more recent than the 
fifth century or more significant 
than a foot blister (I've got to set 
limits somewhere), send it in. Your 
friends want to hear about it! 


75 


Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073 


rcnl 6@columbia.edu 


Dean's Day had a good turnout of 
'75ers: Lou Dalaveris; Stacey and 
Gene Davis; Evan Johnson and 
Loretta O'Sullivan; Hana, Rana 
and David Sahar; Bob Schneider, 
with daughter Meg, son John '07 
and wife, Regina Mullahy '75 
Barnard; Deborah, Sarah and Joel 
Sher; and Floyd Warren all 
enjoyed the day on campus. (You 
may recall that Bob and Gene 
were roommates in our College 
days.) For those who missed it, 
attendees said the Melville lecture 
was great — read more about it 
(and the book and the author) in 
the last issue of Columbia. 

One of my sources received an 
invitation to Energy Risk 2005, the 
organization's ninth annual Euro¬ 
pean congress and exposition, list¬ 
ing Jeffrey Butrico as a lawyer 
formerly at Chase. Jeffrey was list¬ 
ed as the chief risk officer for Edi¬ 
son S.P.A., an American living in 
Italy since 1989. Does anyone 
know if this is our classmate? If 
so, Jeffrey, please check in and tell 
us more about your expat life. 

Noted for his bushy white hair 
"like Zeus on acid," Jim Jarmusch 
has a long and award-winning 
film career. Last year he had 
director, producer and writer 
credits for Broken Flowers. Jim, if 
you read this, check in and give 
us some juicy updates. 

Since returning from Europe last 
year, Fr. C.J. (John) McCloskey has 
been busy writing articles, com¬ 
mentaries and opinions. He had 
articles posted recently on 
www.catholicmil.org. I keep wait¬ 
ing to see him on TV one evening, 
commenting on The DaVinci Code\ 

Edward Pagani is senior direc¬ 
tor for strategic alliances at Pfizer. 
He also is a member of the board 
of MichBio, a trade association 
representing universities and 
companies involved in biotech¬ 
nology, pharmaceuticals and med¬ 
ical devices. 

Terry Price recently was named 
partner of Ford & Harrison in its 
Birmingham office. Since 1996, 

Terry has been a named sharehold¬ 
er at Lehr Middlebrooks Price & 
Vreeland, a boutique employment 
law firm. His practice consists of 
class action employment defense 
litigation, employee benefits, 
workplace safety and health, and 
management training programs, 
representing employers across 
Alabama and Georgia. Through 
the Junior Achievement (a world¬ 
wide organization dedicated to 
educating young people to value 
free enterprise, business and eco¬ 


nomics) program at Fairfield H.S., 
Terry advises teenagers about real- 
world business situations and 
encourages their enterprising spir¬ 
it. He serves on the Small Business 
Committee of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce and has 
worked on behalf of the National 
Employment Law Conference, 
which comprises minority private 
practice and in-house labor and 
employment attorneys. 


You're a popular guy, Monte; 
here's Jeff's e-mail: jeffreyhalprin 
@nichols.edu. Like Monte, Jeff 
"started with the Class of '75, left 
for a year, finished, kind of, in '76, 
though I didn't complete my 
incompletes until, I believe, '79." 
He's a professor of English and 
associate dean for liberal arts at 
Nichols College, a small four-year 
school in Dudley, Mass. This 
semester, Jeff is on sabbatical and 


Edward Pagani ’75 is senior director for strategic alliances at 
Pfizer and a board member of MichBio, a trade association. 


Yaron Reich, partner at Cleary 
Gottlieb Steen & Hamilton, 
chaired a panel on international 
tax issues at the New York State 
Bar Association Annual Meeting 
in January. 

Robert Reilly is firm managing 
director for Willamette Manage¬ 
ment Associates in Chicago. Of 
the six presentations available 
from Willamette, listed on its 
home page, Robert is presenter or 
co-presenter of four. In the compa¬ 
ny's winter 2005 Insights, Robert's 
publications and presentations 
number more than a dozen. 

Last April, Philip Roth was 
appointed chairman of the pedi¬ 
atrics department at Staten Island 
University Hospital, where he is 
director of neonatalolgy. The 
Neonatal Intensive Care Unit is 
well-equipped to handle difficult 
cases and provides services to 
infants up to 30 days old. Two of 
Philip's daughters are members of 
the Columbia community: eldest, 
Danielle, is a junior at Barnard, 
and Nina enters Barnard this fall. 

David Sahar is associate clini¬ 
cal professor of Medicine at 
Columbia-Presbyterian, specializ¬ 
ing in cardiology. 

Special congratulations to Regi¬ 
na and Bob Schneider's daughter, 
Margaret (Meg), who aced a per¬ 
fect score on the National Latin 
Exam. Meg is in the Class of '09 at 
Sacred Heart Academy in Hemp¬ 
stead, N.Y. 


Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing and 
H Rhetoric 

Serra Mall 450, Bldg. 460, 
Rm 223 

Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305-2087 
caml31@columbia.edu 

Jeff Halprin '79 read in the January 
column that Nick Iverson was 
looking for his freshman room¬ 
mate Monte Elias, and hopes, 
since Monte was his roommate 
sophomore year, that Monte will 
get in touch with him as well. 


working on a book about the ways 
in which recent American writers 
have wrestled with the question of 
the meaning and value of work. 
"Writing about work when I'm on 
sabbatical fits my approach to the 
subject perfectly," he says. His 
wife, Carol Evans, is a social work¬ 
er at Newton North H.S. and their 
son, Darin Evans, recently back 
from Thailand and Sudan, is work¬ 
ing on a doctorate in public health 
at Boston University. 

Ignacio Navarrete, who lives in 
Berkeley, Calif., and teaches 
medieval and Renaissance Spanish 
literature at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, also is on sabbatical, sup¬ 
ported by a grant from the NEH to 
write a book on narrative culture 
in Spain circa 1500. His wife, Hes¬ 
ter Bradbury, works at a public 
school in nearby Orinda; his older 
son, Andy, is a freshman at UCLA; 
and his younger son, Paul, is a 
sophomore at Berkeley H.S. 

Ivan Grunberger is vice chair¬ 
man of urology at Long Island 
College Hospital in Brooklyn, as 
well as associate professor of urol¬ 
ogy at SUNY-Downstate Medical 
School. Aside from a busy clinical 
practice and a teaching position, 
he is involved in clinical research 
and community outreach projects 
(especially prostate cancer screen¬ 
ing in under served communities). 
"I made the move to the 'burbs 
(Bergen County, N.J.) with my 
wife, Julie, and two boys (8th and 
9th grade), both straight A stu¬ 
dents active in sports and music. 
We travel extensively (Europe, 

Asia and the United States) and 
take advantage of what NYC has 
to offer. I ski when I can get away 
and occasionally kick the soccer 
ball around. Whenever I'm in the 
Columbia neighborhood. I'm 
amazed at the gentrification." 

After leaving Columbia, 

Richard Cohen went to the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia law school and 
then moved to Washington, D.C., 
to practice. "I got bored and left in 
1986 to become legal director of 
the Southern Poverty Law Center, 
a civil rights organization in 
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Montgomery, Ala. I became presi¬ 
dent of the organization in 2003.1 
was involved in a series of suc¬ 
cessful cases against Klan and 
neo-Nazi groups, holding them 
responsible for violent actions of 
their members. I won crushing 
verdicts that bankrupted the 
groups. I argued the first case 
where the Supreme Court upheld 
an affirmative action order con¬ 
cerning promotions." 


us — including George Stade, 
Steven Marcus, Martin Meisel, Ted 
Tayler and Robert Hanning — are 
either retired, or just about to," 
and invites classmates to visit him 
in Philosophy Hall. If you drop by, 
congratulate him on his fourth 
book (by my count), the well- 
received A Year in the Life of William 
Shakespeare: 1599, published in 
2005 and just reissued in paper¬ 
back. Thanks to the Guggenheim 


Ivan Grunberger ’76 is vice chairman of urology at 
Long Island College Hospital and associate professor of 
urology at SUNY-Downstate Medical School. 


Richard was named by Ameri¬ 
can Lawyer magazine as one of 45 
"young lawyers outside the pri¬ 
vate sector whose vision and com¬ 
mitment are changing lives." ("I 
was young then," Richard notes.) 
He has worked on four civil 
rights films that were nominated 
for Academy Awards in the best 
documentary category; two won 
Oscars, and another won an 
Emmy. Richard saw Terry Corrig¬ 
an, Nick DeMonico and Pedro 
Mencia two years ago for a joint 
celebration of their 50th birthdays. 
He has three kids, including twin 
boys (16). 

After 20 years in Scarsdale, 

N.Y., Henry Cohen and his wife, 
Ellen, moved back to Manhattan 
2 \ years ago. His daughter works 
at Blackrock Financial Manage¬ 
ment and his son is graduating 
from the University Michigan 
("good football team!") this fall. 
Henry has his own real estate 
investment business and Ellen is a 
CPA and business manager in the 
entertainment industry. They are, 
according to Henry, "enjoying our 
rebirth in the city." 

As this issue of CCT goes to 
press, our 30th reunion hasn't 
happened yet, but by the time 
you read this column, it will be 
over. I'm attending, so the next 
column will have a report. Hope I 
see many of you there! 


David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 

DeKalb,IL 60115 
dgorman@niu.edu 

Among those of us who graduated 
but somehow never contrived to 
leave campus is James Shapiro, 
who has been teaching in the Eng¬ 
lish department for more than 20 
years. He reports that the students 
have been consistently "terrific, 
though more compliant than we 
were." Jim also reports that "the 
last of the remarkable generation 
of English professors who taught 


Foundation and the N.Y. Public 
Library, Jim will be on leave this 
coming year to work on No. 5. 

I have also heard from several 
of us who left academe. Hiram 
Sem is director of treasury opera¬ 
tions and student account services 
at the University of Miami; he also 
is president of the State of Flori¬ 
da's Bursars and Student Account¬ 
ing Administrators Association. 

Mark Wray is a lawyer in Reno, 
Nev. And Mark Sutton-Smith 
works for the National Basketball 
Association as director and group 
manager, NBA information tech¬ 
nology — "a fun gig," he dead¬ 
pans, "as you might imagine." In 
addition Mark continues "plug¬ 
ging away as a composer"; he had 
a musical theater piece presented 
in 2005 at the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publish¬ 
ers workshop. He has two daugh¬ 
ters, including llth-grader Olivia, 
with whom Mark is doing "the 
big shopping tour to find a col¬ 
lege. She will be applying to CC." 

Early warning: 2007 is our 30th 
reunion year. 


Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 

New Haven, CT 06511 
mnemerson@snet.net 

Another year ends on the Heights. 
I think all of you must have been 
so depressed over the news of 
Harry Coleman '46 passing away 
and of the selling and renaming of 
The West End that not one person 
could rouse himself to send a note. 
Please remember that our theme 
all year is "Thoughts on turning 
50," so you still have plenty of 
time to share your insights. 

I have a new topic that you 
may want to think about as we 
march through our collective yet 
singular journey. The column has 
watched us get into great gradu¬ 
ate schools, marry, find wonderful 
jobs, have kids and win awards. 
I'd like to find out what new com¬ 




munity or volunteer roles we are 
undertaking in our mid-dotage. 

The issue has become of interest 
in my life, as I recently became 
president of our temple — the old¬ 
est and one of the larger reform 
synagogues in Connecticut. Now, 
besides the obvious thoughts 
("Isn't that something older guys 
or our dads do?") the real problem 
is that "jobs" like these add a 
whole new dimension to one's life. 

I work about 50 hours a week, 
usually have two or three job- 
related dinners or evening meet¬ 
ings, travel a bit, play racquetball 
for four hours a weekend, com¬ 
mute eight hours, try to have din¬ 
ner at home a few nights a week 
and do some homework with the 
kids if possible — a full schedule, 
as my wife often reminds me. 

Like some of you. I'm on non¬ 
profit boards and that usually 
means a few more hours a month. 
However, in the last week I spent 
eight hours on just the matter of 
the temple's budget and person¬ 
nel issues. I'm not complaining — 
this is important stuff, and some¬ 
one has to do it. My question is, 
what are you doing for your com¬ 
munity or church that you would 
like to share with us? What did all 
of those nights in Ferris Booth 
Hall prepare us for anyway? 

Hope to hear from you soon. 


Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
I Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Neurology specialist Richard 
Caselli admits that "1979 was 
quite a long time ago ... Since 
then. I've been married for 26 
years, had four kids, the oldest of 
whom just graduated from col¬ 
lege. It makes me a bit self con¬ 
scious to start reciting my CV, so I 
won't, but will simply say I've 
enjoyed a career in academic neu¬ 
rology at the Mayo Clinic since I 
completed my training in 1988.1 
am continually amazed and 
impressed at the achievements of 
our class, and want to extend sin¬ 
cere congratulations to you and to 
all of our classmates. Best wishes." 

In July 2005, rocket scientist 
Daniel Eder concluded 24 years 
with the Boeing Co. During his 
career there, Dani worked on 
advanced space propulsion of 
various sorts and most recently 
worked on the Space Station pro¬ 
ject. "My second career, which I 
have just started, is building a 
medieval theme village and cas¬ 
tle in the Talladega National For¬ 
est between Birmingham and 
Atlanta. There is a professional 
association for ex-rocket scien¬ 
tists building castles in remote 


locations, in other words, mad 
scientists. It's called 'Evil Genius¬ 
es for a Better Tomorrow.' I'm a 
charter member, and we enter¬ 
tain at science fiction conven¬ 
tions. We are preparing to insti¬ 
tute a 'Mad Scientist of the Year' 
award, all in fun." 

Gerry Fitzpatrick has come a 
long way since his football days 
at Columbia. He is president of 
SES Logistics & Marketing. His 
company sells a unique and 
patented hullform (an ultra-fast 
boat) that allows most vessels 
more than 80 feet to travel at least 
50 knots (60 mph-plus). The com¬ 
pany has made strong inroads in 
the New York region to provide 
these new vessels as fast ferries 
(they will go twice as fast as a 
conventional ferry and use less 
fuel). "Our vehicular ferry will 
get thousands of tractor trailers 
off the road every day. Our goal 
is to reduce traffic in the NYC 
area, reduce dependence on for¬ 
eign oil, improve air quality and 
reduce costly and inconvenient 
highway maintenance. This tech¬ 
nology will apply to all urban 
areas in need of improved water 
transit, such as San Francisco, 
Seattle and Boston." 

Gerry has been happily mar¬ 
ried for 22 yeas to Laureen. They 
live in Fort Salong, N.Y., and have 
three children, Gerry III, a sopho¬ 
more at Villanova; Christopher, a 
freshman at Amherst College; and 
Kara, in high school. 

Edward Barnes is managing 
partner of Murray Hill Medical 
Group, a 36-physician internal 
medicine group affiliated with 
NYU Medical Center. He is on the 
faculty of the NYU School of 
Medicine, where he is assistant 
professor. Ed is married to Maria 
Aloizou '80 Barnard, and their 
family consists of five children, 
including a freshman at Cornell. 

Charles Fiori recently took 
over Reuters' position of global 
product business owner for mutu¬ 
al funds within the Reuters Datas- 
cope product family. "It is a new 
position that is designed to 
increase the penetration of the 
mutual fund business in specific 
and the buy side in general of our 
reference data and other enter¬ 
prise businesses. Initial focus will 
be in the United States with the 
remit to more fully expand global¬ 
ly in 2007 (unless things really 
take off before then!)." 

As of July 1, Andres Alonso 
will be deputy chancellor for 
teaching and learning in the New 
York City public schools. 

Fernando Koatz of Gleason & 
Koatz is an attorney in New York. 
His law firm serves corporations 
and financial institutions in virtu¬ 
ally all types of corporate and 
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financial matters. The firm also 
maintains strong practices in real 
estate law, banking and finance, 
as well as tax and estate planning. 

Harlan Greenman, John Nev- 
ard, James Steinberg, Lawrence 
Lubitz, Richard Lappin, Jeffrey 
Davis and Fernando Ortiz were 
among the many alumni who 
attended Dean's Day on April 1. 

"It's the strangest thing," writes 
Tony Rudel. "I know I went to 
Columbia because I have a diplo¬ 
ma on my wall, and my last book 
was dedicated to Wallace Gray, 
and yet when I read the names of 
people who were in our class, it's 
as if I never knew any of them. I 
wonder sometimes if any of them 
recall my being there! I recently 
signed an agreement to write my 
fourth book, this one nonfiction. 
Also, I had a short story published 
in a collection — Meeting Across the 
River — 20 authors using the 
Springsteen song as a launching 
point. Mine is set at Columbia ... 
includes a view of The West End 
I'm sure many of us shared." 

Evan A. Brathwaite is a teach¬ 
ing attending physician at Coney 
Island Hospital. 

And now for my favorite class 
column communication: Paul 
O'Connor writes, "Same wife, 
same job, same kids; 48 and bor¬ 
ing." (Paul: Are you still living in 
Carman?) 

Robert Klapper: The beautiful 
thing about getting older and our 
memories of Columbia is that we 
start to selectively forget the bad 
times, and the good times become 
more prominent in our minds. 
There are a few special people 
who crossed our paths during 
those four years who touched us 
in a memorable way and changed 
us for the better. 

In this issue's column, I remem¬ 
ber one such person whom I think 
of often — one of the gentler souls 
whom I met during my freshman 
year at Carman Hall. We all 
remember him as Doc Deming. 

The recollection that I have was 
regarding his most difficult task of 
managing the freshman class, all 
living together in that Tower of 
Testosterone, the freshman dorm. 
On one such day, we all crammed 
into the elevator, four large foot¬ 
ball players, myself, a Don Knotts 
look-alike and Doc Deming. The 
Barney Fife freshman pressed the 
button for the third floor where¬ 
upon the beasts (slowly assuming 
a mob-like mentality) surrounded 
him and began to ridicule the use 
of the elevator for such a short 
ride, whereupon Doc Deming 
immediately seized control of the 
moment and uttered, "Since you 
gentlemen live on the eighth floor, 

I suspect you will be getting out 
on the sixth floor and walking up 


the two flights of stairs, and if 
you're not doing that, then you 
have no right to criticize him for 
his short ride." 

To this day, I remember how a 
simple statement could be so 
strategic, clever and powerful. So, 
if you have any memories of Doc 
Deming or Dean Patricia Geisler, 
or any of the other gentle giants 
that we were exposed to during 
those four years, let me know and 
I'll put them in the column. 

God bless you. Doc Deming, 
and may God keep you safe 
wherever you are. 


Michael Brown 

669 Yorktown PL 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
mcb58@columbia.edu 

The Class of '80 was the proud 
sponsor of the annual Columbia 
Football Golf Outing. Shawn 
FitzGerald, Eric Blattman, Scott 
Ahem, Joe Ciulla, John Hall and 
I participated in the events and 
had a nice day on the golf course. 
Mario Biaggi and AJ Sabatelle 
joined us for the dinner, which 
had record attendance. We dined 
with coach Norries Wilson and 
were impressed with his enthusi¬ 
asm for the program. 

Brian O'Hagan and Mike 
Riordan were in town for dinner. 
Brian is director of franchise sales 
for COSI, a restaurant chain, and 
lives in Greenwich, Conn. After a 
distinguished career in the Marine 
Corps, Mike has been in the 
health care/hospital management 
industry and lives in Chicago. 

Jim Gerkis and I marched on 
Class Day and had a great time 
with our classmates. It was a 
momentous occasion for me, as 
Michael Jr. '06 graduated! 

Best wishes, and I look forward 
to seeing you in September. 




Jeff Pundyk 

20 E. 35th St., Apt. 8D 
New York, NY 10016 


jprmdyk@yahoo.com 


By the time you read this, our 25th 
reunion will be little more than a 
hazy memory, a swirl of vaguely 
familiar faces, alcohol and testos¬ 
terone. (Actually, that's a pretty 
good description of most of my 
memories.) But I am writing this 
column in May, a full month before 
the reunion. While I can't report 
on what happened yet, I can safe¬ 
ly predict the following: 

• a toga party of 46-year-olds is 
perhaps a better idea on paper 
than in actuality; 

• we are no better at chatting 
up women now than we were 25 
years ago; 



Dan Tamkin '81 (left) and Tim Hogan '81 (right) chat with Brian 
Wagner '06 at a bridge class dinner held for the Classes of 1981 
and 2006 on April 19 at Faculty House. Sponsored by the Office 
of Alumni Affairs and Development and the Office of Student 
Affairs, bridge class dinners offer students and alumni the 
chance to meet each semester to discuss bridging Columbia gen¬ 
erations, show students where alumni are 25 and 50 years out of 
Columbia and reintroduce alumni to student life. 

PHOTO: MASHA VOLYNSKY '06 


• sucking in one's stomach for 
four full days will lead to some 
unpleasant and lingering side 
effects; and 

• it is difficult to maintain your 
air of moral superiority to your 
children when random guys keep 
lurching up to the kids to tell 
them tales of life in Carman Hall. 

I'll have a full reunion report 
in the September/October issue. 
In the meantime, by now you 
should all be familiar with 
Kenny Young, whose band, 
Kenny Young and the Eggplants, 
performed at reunion. Kenny 
writes songs about giant squir¬ 
rels from Brooklyn, mutating bits 
of cheese and super-powered 
frogs — good thing he took CC 
— and performs frequently in 
New York and the United King¬ 
dom. Later this year, he will be 
recording his fourth CD, which 
may be titled Plants on Film. 

Kenny writes: "I met my wife, 
Kathryn, at the Edinburgh Fringe 
Festival in Scotland, where she 
had the misfortune of working for 
a month as the Eggplants' lighting 
technician. She now lives with me 
in Brooklyn. She is an extremely 
understanding person, and I con¬ 
sider myself the luckiest 'Plant on 
the face of the Earth." 

In other entertainment news. 
Jack Koening made his Broad¬ 
way debut in The Lion King last 
summer. Jack's done quite a bit of 
regional theater and Off-Broad¬ 
way, as well as TV ( Sex and the 
City, all three Law & Orders ) and 
now is standby in The Lion King 
for the roles of Scar (the villain) 
and Pumbaa (the warthog). Jack is 
divorced and lives in midtown 
Manhattan with his daughter, 


who recently finished her fresh¬ 
man year at Duke. He also has a 
15-year-old son, who lives upstate 
with his ex-wife. 

For those of you who were 
looking for Stephen Wermert at 
reunion, he wasn't avoiding you 
— or if he was, he took some 
extreme measures to duck your 
small talk. Stephen was in 
Astana, capital of Kazakhstan, 
where he recently relocated. He 
is the new country director for 
Kazakhstan for the Asian Devel¬ 
opment Bank. Stephen had been 
in Singapore and the Philippines 
for the past 15 years, most recent¬ 
ly in Manila. He turned up in 
New York in early spring, where 
he had a mini-reunion with Tim 
Hogan. 

John Luisi sent this update via 
a message in a bottle from across 
the harbor: "Having failed in my 
November bid to unseat the 
incumbent Staten Island borough 
president (although gamering a 
respectable 42 percent of the vote 
in the process), I set my sights on 
a noble alternative and am chair¬ 
ing the borough's Alumni Repre¬ 
sentative Committee. I encourage 
classmates who have not yet rep¬ 
resented alma mater at a College 
night or interviewed a few of the 
record number of prospective stu¬ 
dents to give it a try — it's a great 
way to draw your own conclu¬ 
sions about today's youth, and 
the good folks in the Admissions 
Office are appreciative." 

Steve Williams resides in Lon¬ 
don and, after merging his soft¬ 
ware venture into a more com¬ 
mercial operation, has gone back 
into finance by launching a hedge 
fund. He is married to Isabelle (St. 
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Louis-Bruxelles '84 SIPA), a Bel¬ 
gian woman he met right out of 
college, and has three children, 
Kimberley (17), Charles Quincy 
(14) and Jeremy (7), all of whom 
attend the Lycee and make appro¬ 
priate fun of Steve's French. 

Harvey Cotton writes: "I live 
outside Boston with my wife, 

Cathy '83 Barnard, our kids, Ben¬ 
jamin and Leah, and our dog. 
Daphne. I am an attorney and 
have spent most of my legal 
career working for Harvard Pil¬ 
grim Health Care, a nonprofit 
managed care organization in 
Boston. I left HPHC a year ago 
and joined the benefits practice of 
the law firm of Ropes & Gray in 
Boston, where I focus on employ¬ 
ee health and welfare benefit 
issues. Trust me, it's a lot more 
interesting than it sounds. 

"NYC and Columbia remain 
near and dear to our family. My 
son and I had the pleasure of 
going to Shea Stadium in mid- 
April with my friend and room¬ 
mate, Ernie Cicconi, and his son, 
Zach, to witness Pedro Martinez 
win his 200th game. It was a 
heartwarming experience for us 
diehard Red Sox fans, so much so 
that it could almost make us for¬ 
get about 1986. We forgot about 
1978 in 2004 — just ask A.J. 

Bosco, another friend and room¬ 
mate, and the most gracious Yan¬ 
kee fan I know." 

Daniel Gordis, in Jerusalem, 
writes about Israeli society and 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict (no 
shortage of material there). His 
fifth book, a memoir of his life in 
Israel from the Intifada to the Dis¬ 
engagement from Gaza (including 
his daughter's being drafted) 
appears this summer under the 
title Coming Together, Coming 
Apart: A Memoir of Heartbreak and 
Promise in Israel. 

James Klatsky is an attorney 
with a practice in commercial liti¬ 
gation, trials and appeals and real 
estate law in midtown Manhattan. 
He also has a practice in the civil 
application of Jewish law and has 
been involved in the litigation 
over the succession of the Satmar 
Hasidic sect. He is married to 
Davina and has two children, 
Michael (19) and Elisheva (16). 

Howard Tucker, Ricardo Sala- 
man and Peter Downs attended 
Dean's Day on campus April 1. 

Those of you who are willing 
to stand behind the "slight exag¬ 
gerations" you made after a drink 
or two at the reunion are encour¬ 
aged to drop me an e-mail with 
more of the same. I continue my 
policy of no questions asked until 
such time that you are called 
before a Senate confirmation hear¬ 
ing or become the subject of a 
grand jury investigation. 



Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 


weisman@comcast.net 


Greetings! I'm proud to announce 
that on April 251 went drinking. 

(I also got elected to the Board of 
Directors of the International 
Association of Financial Engi¬ 
neers, which is cool in certain cir¬ 
cles.) This time, however, it was 
well past breakfast and I had a 
valid excuse to drink — a College 
alumni get-together for Classes 
'80-'85 at the Light Bar on East 
54th Street. It was an enjoyable 
event: beer, spirited conversation 
about regional and national poli¬ 
tics, some devil-may-care net¬ 
working and not a single com¬ 
ment about prostate frailty. I had 
a great time chatting with Kevin 
Costa '81 (helping to keep the city 
running at the Department of 
Transportation), Peter Ripin '83 
(attorney at law for the midtown 
firm Davidoff Malito & Hutcher), 
David Filosa (ever the booster for 
the Varsity 'C') and Matt Stedman 
'83 (investment banker at Morgan 
Joseph) — well worth the 120- 
minute investment! 

I received some welcomed 
communiques from the field this 
"sixth" (what can I say, we pub¬ 
lish six times a year). John Swen, 
executive director of science poli¬ 
cy and public affairs for Pfizer 
Global Research and Develop¬ 
ment, wrote in with a "shout-out" 
to his River Hall circle. John 
noted, "Mark Brennan, Nathan 
Soule '84, Martin Johnson, Scott 
Simpson and I enjoyed a fabu¬ 
lous meal recently in New York, 
where Mark is a teacher, Nathan 
works at an architectural firm, 
Scott writes screenplays, Martin 
writes for a number of periodicals 
(Wall Street Journal, Daily News 
and a killer piece in the NYT on 
the Knicks), and I visit once or 
twice a week. 

"I work at Pfizer, where I do 
science policy and public affairs 
work. Nathan and Martin main¬ 
tain their bachelor status; Mark is 
happily married to Blanca in 
Brooklyn and has two daughters; 
and Scott is married to Kathy in 
Washington Heights and has 
three girls. I live in Rhode Island 
and am happily married to 
Jeanne and have three kids — 
Erin (17), Dylan (13) and Colin 
(7). We all get together regularly, 
along with Ed Gelles, who prac¬ 
tices real estate law at an invest¬ 
ment firm in Boston. Some of us 
are fat, some of us are balding, 
and all of us enjoy each other's 
company. It is amazing to see that 
three out of four people sharing 
one of those Carman Hall suites 
still stay in touch. We all wonder 


about the fourth guy - Geoff 
Cohen. Anyone heard from him? 
My apologies to the River crew 
for outing you." 

Also lobbing one in this sixth 
was Donald Ferguson. Donald is a 
certified smart guy (Columbia 
Ph.D. in computer science) and a 
certified bad-ass (having recently 
completed his black belt in Karate). 
There is much we can learn from 
Donald. Chief on my list are 1) bal¬ 
ancing a career, a vibrant home life 
and finding time to exercise, and 2) 
finding out what "PC load letter" 
means. I can't get my printer to 
work... 


in various bands with Simon at 
Columbia and after graduation. 
Adam Belanoff '84, another friend, 
also wrote for our show and was a 
constant savior, our rock of profes¬ 
sionalism and dedication. 

"The animated show has been 
described as a Hispanic Beavis and 
Butthead and follows the comical 
lives of two janitors working in a 
Manhattan recording studio, tak¬ 
ing a page out of my book (I 
worked at Sigma Sound, record¬ 
ing the likes of Madonna and 
Talking Heads from 1984-87). The 
show debuted June 9 on MTV. I 
created it with my best and oldest 


Andy Meyers ’83 started a company that helps U.S. 
companies enter the Japanese market and assists 
Japanese companies with their U.S. business. 


Donald wrote, "The recent col¬ 
umn in CCT motivated me to 
check in. I cannot believe that 
almost 25 years have passed. My 
stamina certainly is waning. I did, 
however, pass my black belt test 
in Kenpo Karate in December, so I 
still have a little life in me. The 
test was three hours of techniques 
and kata, co-testing with a 16- 
year-old. I'd like to say that I kept 
up, but I did not. I am alive, how¬ 
ever. The next phase of the test 
was several weeks later, and was 
12 rounds of sparring. There was 
a fresh opponent for each round. 

"I am chief architect and tech¬ 
nical leader for IBM's software 
group, a $13 billion business. 
Columbia prepared me well. I am 
in a wonderful second relation¬ 
ship. My two girls from the first 
relationship are a joy. It seems like 
they were bom yesterday, but I 
cannot remember life without 
them. I am looking forward to 
seeing everyone at our 25th 
anniversary." 

Keep those e-mails coming. 
Cheers! 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

PJ Pesce: "While on the phone 
with MTV last year, getting the 
news that it ordered a new show I 
created (The Adventures of Chico 
and Guapo), my wife went into 
labor with our son, Paolo McLeod, 
named after his grandpa and 
great-grandpa. We worked like 
dogs to get the show up and run¬ 
ning, and fortunately my lifelong 
friend, Simon Black, wrote for us 
and came up with some of our 
most hilarious episodes. I played 


friend, Paul D'Acri, with whom I 
played in a band in NYC with 
Simon and rock critic Mike Azer- 
rad in the 80's. Simon recently 
had his second child. Archer 
Black, just six months younger 
than Paolo; our hope is they will 
walk Broadway together one day, 
playing music and laughing, mar¬ 
veling at the city as we did. I see 
Michael Calabrese, my room¬ 
mate from East Campus, regular¬ 
ly, as well as Charlie Hess, with 
whom I shared a sublet in '81." 

Peter Rappa: "I moved to Dal¬ 
las a year after leaving Columbia, 
during the summer break while in 
grad school. I met my wife, Moni¬ 
ca, the first day I pulled into the 
city, and New York gave way to 
Texas, and we have been together 
since. I have been married for 18 
years and have triplet 10-year-old 
daughters. I am still into sports, 
although tennis has replaced foot¬ 
ball and baseball these days. I 
have been with the Baylor Health¬ 
care System since completing resi¬ 
dency in physical medicine and 
rehabilitation in 1993.1 am 
involved in direct patient care and 
run the inpatient rehab unit and 
have a large office practice. I am 
the medical director for Corvel 
Corp. and am involved in utiliza¬ 
tion review for Texas Workers 
Compensation, where I write cri¬ 
teria and review cases. 

"When not making rounds, 
coaching the girls or playing USTA 
events, I enjoy building tables and 
select furniture pieces in my self- 
built shop. I have lectured locally 
on energy medicine and holistic 
healing and even authored an arti¬ 
cle on the subject in the Baylor Pro¬ 
ceedings. As life slows down I hope 
to write more." 

George Raptis: "I went to the 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine, 
stayed on for internal medicine 
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residency training and went to 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center for a fellowship in medical 
oncology and hematology I 
stayed there for several years on 
the breast cancer medicine ser¬ 
vice, where I headed a research 
program in high-dose chemother¬ 
apy with stem cell transplanta¬ 
tion. I also completed an execu¬ 
tive M.B.A. in management at the 
Stem School of Business at NYU. I 
then returned to Mount Sinai as 
the head of the clinical breast can¬ 
cer program and medical director 
of the Deraid H. Ruttenberg Can¬ 
cer Treatment Center. Two years 
ago, I came to the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Medical Center as associ¬ 
ate chief of medical oncology and 
hematology. I specialize in the 
treatment of breast cancer and 
conduct clinical and translational 
research relating to breast cancer 
in addition to teaching and 
administrative responsibilities to 
the division and to NewYork- 
Presbyterian. I am married to Dr. 
Irene Draga '82 Barnard, an oph¬ 
thalmologist, and we have four 
daughters." 

Andy Meyers: "About three 
years ago, I started my own com¬ 
pany specializing in helping U.S. 
companies to enter the Japanese 
market and assist Japanese compa¬ 
nies to start their businesses in the 
United States (www.ajadvisers. 
com). I live in NYC but am mov¬ 
ing to Wilton, Conn. I am married 
and have a girl (4) and boy (2)." 

Rick Leeds: "I have been prac¬ 
ticing law in New Jersey since 
graduating from law school. 
Recently, I fulfilled a career goal 
by being appointed an immigra¬ 
tion judge. I am active in New Jer¬ 
sey alumni activities." 

Daniel Ferreira: "I do free¬ 
lance project management of 
complex print and photography 
work. My long-term goal is to 
complete an advanced degree in 
curriculum development and 
found a training and content cre¬ 
ation consulting firm. When you 
contacted me, I was wrapping a 
project and submitting an 
abstract at Penn State." 

Simon Black: "I'm writing to 
let everyone know about the 
show produced by PJ Pesce and 
his friend Dak, who was an hon¬ 
orary member of our class who 
lived with PJ on Claremont 
Avenue. Those guys and Orlando 
Jones created a show called The 
Adventures of Chico and Guapo. 

They were kind enough to give 
me a job writing for the show, and 
we had the best time, also hang¬ 
ing around with Adam Belanoff 
'84, who is a great TV writer and 
came in to help out with the 
show. We applied all our knowl¬ 
edge from the Core Curriculum to 


do the smartest dumbest humor 
we could, and I think everyone 
will enjoy it. 

"I was lucky enough to get a 
job teaching English part time at 
CalState L.A. through another 
friend, Michael Calabrese, who is 
a distinguished professor there. (If 
I hadn't gone to Columbia and 
met these guys, I guess I'd be a 
bum on the streets!) I live in L.A. 
with my wife, Rita, and kids, 
Vivien (4) and Archie (1)." 

Harold Nelkin, father of Les 
Nelkin '87E, '87L, sent me an 
abstract from the first research 
paper done by the Les Nelkin 
Memorial Pediatric Oncology 
Laboratory. The lab was created in 
Les' memory and is headed by Dr. 
Johnson M. Liu. The paper is 
going to be published in the med¬ 
ical research journal BLOOD. 

NYU's Osher Lifelong Learn¬ 
ing Institute recently saluted the 
Golden Age of Television's Emmy 
Award-winning classic show Sgt. 
Bilko. The event was co-spon¬ 
sored by Paramount Home Enter¬ 
tainment to coincide with the 
release of Sgt. Bilko 50th Anniver¬ 
sary Edition DVD set. The pride of 
the Fort Baxter motor pool. For¬ 
mer Private Fielding Zimmerman 
(a.k.a. actor/veteran comedian 
Mickey Freeman) was inter¬ 
viewed by journalist/entertain¬ 
ment historian Eddy Friedfeld, 
who co-produces and hosts the 
NYU program. 

George Wilson asked that I 
reach out to classmates interested 
in becoming Class Agents for the 
2006-07 fund year. Interested 
classmates also can help with the 
reunion fund campaign. Believe it 
or not, we are closing in on our 
25th reunion year. 

Thanks for your updates, and I 
look forward to hearing from 
more of you. 
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Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 


Jamaica, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


Mark Binder is auditioning for 
the job of speechwriter for Rhode 
Island Senate candidate Carl 
Sheeler and has developed a pro¬ 
gram of story making and story¬ 
telling coaching for businesses, 
communities and organizations. 
He's working on a new Hal¬ 
loween CD, a collection of short 
stories and a book. Mark's last 
CD, A Chanukah Present, received 
excellent reviews. He's perform¬ 
ing all over the United States and 
still makes time to take his sons to 
Little League games at two differ¬ 
ent fields at the same time. 


Watching the boys of summer 
may indeed be the avocation of 
many, but for Ben Pushner, it's 
the girls that count. "I coach girls' 
softball for my third-grader and 
girls' soccer for my first-grader. 
The only Columbia thing I picked 
up on recently goes back to for¬ 
mer 14th floor John Jay residents 
— I was watching Capote on DVD 
and noticed David Rakoff '86 in a 
small role." 

Louis Vlahos was honored by 
the Touro College Jacob D. Fuchs- 
berg Law Center for his dedica¬ 
tion to providing pro bono legal 
services to a number of charities 
on Long Island and Queens. Hav¬ 
ing received his J.D. from Har¬ 
vard and an L.L.M. in taxation 
from NYU, he heads the tax prac¬ 
tice at Farrell Fritz and oversees 
its pro bono program. Louis also 
serves on the Board of Directors 
of the Queens Theatre in the Park 
and as counsel to the Board of 
Directors of the Nassau County 
Museum of Art. 

J. David Jacobs is general 
counsel of Amersand Ventures, a 
private equity firm in Wellesley. 
David lives in the Boston area 
with his wife, Rachel '85 Barnard, 
a clinical psychologist, and their 
children. He reports that Bill 
Jaffe and Yoel Tobin '83 recently 
attended the bat mitzvah of his 
oldest child. Mazel tov also to Jon 
Jay Tilsen and his wife, Miriam, 
on the bar mitzvah of their son. 

As director and general manag¬ 
er of Arizona State University's 
Macro Technology Works, Dan 
Nienhauser is having fun in the 
sun. "I'm getting ready for our 
first full summer in the Valley of 
the Sun. I'm excited to have our 
group working with [P&S], as the 
lead institution, on a five-year 
government grant developing 


Kearney '84E, were with me. 
Alistair Evelpidis, husband of 
Catherine Yatrakis '94 and son of 
Alexander Economakis '61, also 
was on the trip. In addition to 
being the husband and son of 
Columbia College graduates, 
Alistair's father-in-law is Peter 
Yatrakis '62 and his mother-in- 
law is Kathryn Yatrakis, College 
dean of academic affairs. The sky 
was Columbia blue and the 
warm temperatures made for 
great spring skiing." 

Thank you, Gardner, for bring¬ 
ing a joyful Columbia tear to our 
collective eyes. Now rise, all, sing 
the alma mater (or "Who Owns 
New York" or "Roar, Lion, Roar"), 
impulsively go online to send a 
few shekels to the unrestricted 
fund and try to steer your proge¬ 
ny to Momingside Heights. 
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Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


Not much to report... please 
keep those updates coming! 

After graduation, Lenn Shebar 
was a special assistant to Parks 
Commissioner Henry Stem, then 
spent many years at Planned Par¬ 
enthood of NYC as manager of 
government relations, then was at 
Parsons School of Design as man¬ 
ager of board relations. 

"After years of planning, my 
two partners and I opened a 
4,000-square-foot specialty bou¬ 
tique in Harlem called 'N' at 114 
W. 116th St. between Lenox and 
7th Avenues, on the other side of 
Momingside Park. The shop car¬ 
ries great men's and women's 
apparel and accessories, home 


Dan Nienhauser ’84 is director and general manager of 
Arizona State University's Macro Technology Works. 


products that will provide high 
throughput minimally-invasive 
radiation biodosimetry. While we 
miss New York, life in Scottsdale 
is tremendous (hiking, swimming, 
basketball, baseball, etc.). I also 
had the treat/honor of playing 
hoops with 70+- year-old Mead¬ 
owlark Lemon this winter — he 
still has that hook shot!" 

Hook shot. Miss. Rebound. 
Outward bound, Columbia con¬ 
nections abound! On March 31, 
Gardner Semet climbed Mount 
Washington, in New Hampshire, 
and skied the Headwall at Tuck- 
erman's Ravine. "It was a trip 
full of Columbians. Two former 
members of the Columbia rugby 
team, Darcy Hunter '84E and Jim 


accessories, apothecary and cos¬ 
metics, and will have really cool 
t-shirts and one-of-a-kind pieces 
from a number of Harlem-based 
designers. The concept is Scoop 
meets Intermix meets Barneys 
Co-op meets a Harlem Brown- 
stone parlor — contemporary yet 
with a nod to the decadence and 
sophistication of the Harlem 
Renaissance. We had a full page 
article in Women's Wear Daily and 
coverage in The New York Times 
and the dailies. 

"Some of you may remember 
that the store was slated to open 
in 2003 in a 26,000-square-foot 
building near the uptown Fairway 
Market. However, once Columbia 
announced plans to develop the 
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Marla Rubin ’ 85 ’s Broadway Celebration 


By Laura Butchy '04 Arts 


W ith majors in cogni¬ 
tive psychology and 
East Asian studies 
under her belt, Marla Rubin 
'85 headed to Japan after grad¬ 
uation on a cultural exchange 
fellowship to study Japanese. 
After completing the fellowship 
and a round-the-world tour, 
she visited her mother and 
stepfather in Los Angeles and 
applied to graduate psychology 
programs around the country. 

But as she toured the cam¬ 
puses of schools where she 
was accepted, she says, "I had 
an epiphany that it was not the 
right path for me." So she 
declined the offers, told her 
parents she was going into 
documentary filmmaking and 
settled in L.A. 

On April 9, she marked 
another career milestone, as 
the first play she has produced. 
Fester), opened on Broadway at 
the Music Box Theatre. Based 
on the 1998 Danish film of the 
same name, meaning "celebra¬ 
tion," the action takes place at 
a family dinner party. As son 
Christian Klingenfelt stands to 
make a traditional toast at his 
father's 60th birthday party, the 
shocking family secret he 
reveals begins a night of life- 
altering revelations. Produced 
by Rubin and Bill Kenwright, the 
Broadway production's ensem¬ 
ble cast includes well-known 
actors such as Larry Bryggman, 
Michael Hayden, AM MacGraw, 
Julianna Margulies and Jeremy 
Sisto. 

Before seeing the film, Rubin 
did not have plans to become a 
theater producer. Following her 
decision to opt out of a psy¬ 
chology career in 1986, she 
began interning for documen¬ 
tary filmmaker Arnold Shapiro, 
who soon hired her full-time. 
She worked on several films 
with him before becoming a 
freelancer, mostly creating doc¬ 
umentaries for PBS. 

After living and working in 
California for a dozen years, 
Rubin decided to return to 
graduate school and moved to 


Theatre on west 45th Street, 


with psychology professor Wal¬ 
ter Mischel (now Niven Profes¬ 
sor of Humane Letters), she 
thought she was applying to 
Barnard. Instead, she ended up 
one of five female juniors join¬ 
ing the College. 

Rubin jumped right in, sitting 
on the committee for coeduca¬ 
tion integration and helping to 
found the feminist student 
organization Women's Center. 

"It was an exciting time of rein¬ 
vention for the College, and fas¬ 
cinating for me," she says. 

Still living in London, Rubin 
already has her hand in several 
upcoming projects, including 
adapting a best-selling Italian 
novel for the stage, additional 
work with Dogme and a piece 
dealing with addiction. 

"You can tell I went to Col¬ 
umbia," she adds with a smile. 
"I have a social conscience." 


London to attend Sothe¬ 
by's Institute of Art for a 
master's in art business. 

While working on a 
group project that was 
going poorly, a friend 
convinced her to take a 
break and go out to see 
a movie. That movie was 
Festen. 

"I saw the film and 
was gobsmacked by it," 

Rubin says. "It's a mas¬ 
terpiece, and afterward, 
about 30 people sat in 
the theater for half an 
hour in silence. The 
emotion was so deep, it 
couldn't be articulated." 

Rubin was intrigued 
by the Dogme 95 film 
collective, based in 
Copenhagen and led by 
Thomas Vinterberg (the 
film Festen 's writer and 
director) and Lars von 
Trier, and its commit¬ 
ment to strict filmmaking 
rules, such as filming on 
location, no special 
effects and only using 
hand-held cameras. After 
more than a year, she 
convinced them that she 

should have the rights to - 

adapt Festen to a play. 

"Before l got the rights, I was 
seeing every play I could in 
London looking for my adaptor," 
she says. When she saw Under 
the Blue Sky at the Royal Court, 
she found her playwright, David 
Eldridge, and director, Rufus 
Norris, at the same time. Rubin 
and Eldridge worked on the 
adaptation together for about a 
year, while she continued to 
work at a rare book store in 
London three days a week. 

When Rubin finally released 
the script to three London the¬ 
aters, a bidding war began. 
Rubin quit her job at the book¬ 
store and selected the Almeida 
Theatre to premiere Festen in 
March 2004. 

"When we opened, it was 
earth-shattering," Rubin recalls. 
"We were sold out and a phe¬ 
nomenon, with a full set of stel- 


Marla Rubin '85 outside the Music Box 
where Festen ran in April and May. 

PHOTO: LAURA BUTCHY '04 ARTS 


lar reviews." The production 
was extended, then moved to 
London's West End in the fall. 
Festen opened in Sydney in 
2005 and is currently touring 
the United Kingdom; produc¬ 
tions also are planned around 
the world, including Europe, 
Mexico, Peru and Israel. 

"It is much more important 
than just a play," Rubin says of 
the sensitive subject matter. 

"I've been getting letters and 
people coming up to me and 
saying 'I'm going to confront 
someone.' It's one of those 
pieces that comes along once in 
a blue moon and tells the truth." 

A Montreal native, Rubin 
came to New York at an unusu¬ 
al moment in the College's his¬ 
tory — the transition to coedu¬ 
cation. When Rubin applied to 
transfer from Oberlin College 
because she wanted to study 
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area to extend its campus, we 
decided to forego our plans and 
search for a new space. On the res¬ 
idential front, I recently purchased 
a home in Mt. Morris Park West." 

Derek H. Suite is a psychia¬ 
trist and lives in Mt Vernon, N.Y. 
Derek and his wife, Darcel '84J, 
own a thriving mental health 
facility in the Bronx and an office 
in Lower Westchester (www. 
fullcirclehealth.org). They are 
working on books related to 
sharing diaries for the past 22 
years as well as some profession¬ 
al books on relationships and 
mental health issues. Derek grad¬ 
uated from Philadelphia's Hah¬ 
nemann Medical College in 1995, 
then moved back to New York, 
where he was assistant clinical 
director at Bronx State Psychia¬ 
trist for a few years. He wanted 
to make a difference in the com¬ 
munity and increase access to 
quality mental health services for 
those who ordinarily would not 
seek help. 

Derek and Darcel have a not- 
for-profit (www.fullcirclelife.com) 
to destigmatize mental health and 
are raising funds to help Katrina 
victims; they are counseling some 
for free. They often go back to 
Columbia sit on the steps and 
"watch the youth walk by talking 
Lit Hum, Orgo and yes, R-W 1!" 

Please see the box about Marla 
Rubin and her producing Festen 
on Broadway. 

Paul Getzels represented our 
class at this year's Dean Day. 
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Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett6@gmail.com 


We'll have a write-up on the 20th 
reunion and all the updates in the 
next issue. If you weren't able to 
come, please send us some news 
on what you've been up to! 

Congrats to Toby Hecht on the 
publishing of his novel. After Life, 
which grew out of several years 
of ethnographic fieldwork with 
street children in Brazil. Earlier 
this year, one of his short stories 
in Spanish won second prize in 
the Hucha de Oro, Spain's most 
important literary contest for 
short fiction. 


Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230 
sarahkassUK@gmail.com 

Shelly Friedland announces the 
birth of her daughter, Diana 
Friedland Zorek, on March 20. 
Diana joins Jeremy (4). "My hus¬ 
band, Michael Zorek, and I are 




Felicia Needleman '88 and Laurence Holzman '88 were co-win¬ 
ners of the 16th Annual Kleban Award for most promising musi¬ 
cal theater librettist. The Kleban Foundation presented the 
award of $100,000 to the pair, judged the most promising libret¬ 
tists in American musical theater, on May 23 at the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers in Manhattan. 


enjoying our expanded family," 
Shelly says. 

Sally Patrone Brajevich started 
a law practice representing indi¬ 
gent criminals on appeal. "A 
recent client offered to give me a 
free tattoo to thank me," she said. 
"So far, I have declined his kind 
offer." In addition to criminals, 
she spends her time with her hus¬ 
band, Joe, and children, Elizabeth 
and Mario, who "make it all 
worthwhile." 

Since November, Garnet Hera- 
man has been working on the 
board of the newly formed 
Columbia Alumni Association as a 
member of the events committee, 
assembling a slate of alumni event 
options for 2006-07. He said, "As 
with all things bureaucratic, it was 
slow going at first, but things are 
starting to pick up steam. If any 
'87 folks have event ideas, espe¬ 
cially for regional events that they 
would like (and perhaps help 
organize), please e-mail me: 
gsh@aegisinvestments.com." 

Laurie Kearney and her hus¬ 
band, Craig Zelent, ran the Boston 
Marathon on April 17. Laurie ran 
it in 3:35 and Craig in 3:10. It was 
Laurie's 10th time in the Boston 
Marathon and her 120th marathon 
overall! "I'm trying to con Bruce 
Furukawa and John Sun into run¬ 
ning the San Francisco Marathon 
with me in July," she says. 

Suze Kim-Villano completed 
the master's-plus program at the 
School of Education at the Uni¬ 
versity of Colorado and finished 
her first year as an elementary 
school teacher at a public school 
in Boulder. "I have a wonderful 
class of third graders and love 
being in the classroom," she says. 
In addition, Suze recently sang in 
a production of music by Hilde- 
gard von Bingen and is perform¬ 
ing Carmirn Burana with Ars 
Nova Singers for their 20th season 
finale. Plus, she said, "My eldest 
daughter is graduating from high 
school this year, and I look for¬ 
ward to visiting her at the Univer¬ 
sity of Notre Dame." 

Bill Donovan is a litigation 
partner in Los Angeles at DLA 
Piper Rudnick Gray Cary and 
lives with his family in Pacific 
Palisades. 

Our reunion is now less than one 
year away! If anyone is interested 
in helping, please get in touch with 
Sharen Medrano (events), 212-870- 
2742 or so290@columbia.edu, or 
Hal Jones (development), 212-870- 
2508 or hj2107@columbia.edu, in 
the Alumni Office. 

Please send any submissions 
for the column to the address at 
the beginning of the column — 
it's your contributions (written, 
not monetary) that make this col¬ 
umn possible. 


Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 
columbia88@comcast.net 

You may recall that your class cor¬ 
respondent was a history major 
and is today a high school history 
teacher. So I was excited to see 
two references in The New York 
Times during the course of a week 
to successful historian Leslie Har¬ 
ris. I remembered talking with 
Leslie at our fifth reunion about 
her Ph.D. program and her 
research interest in Northern free 
African-Americans before the 
Civil War, and I was thrilled to 
see that her pursuit of that interest 
has turned out well. 

Leslie writes, "Following the 
publication of my first book about 
African-Americans in pre-Civil 
War New York, In the Shadow of 
Slavery (2003), I was approached 
by the New-York Historical Society 
to serve as a consultant on an exhi¬ 
bition it was organizing and to co¬ 
edit the accompanying book with 
historian Ira Berlin. The exhibition, 
'Slavery in New York,' opened in 
October 2005 and continued 
through March. More than 200,000 
visitors and 60,000 schoolchildren 
viewed it. The accompanying 
book. Slavery in New York (2005), is 
going into its fourth printing. 

"In addition to my research on 
New York, I've served as chair of 
the department of African-Ameri¬ 
can studies at Emory for the past 
two years. I've been a professor at 
Emory since 1995. I've also begun 
a new program at Emory, 'The 
Transforming Community Pro¬ 
ject,' a five-year project to create a 
community history of Emory's 


racial past and current experience. 
The project recently was awarded 
a $100,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation." 

All that professional success 
has happened against a backdrop 
of some personal drama: Leslie is 
from New Orleans, and her par¬ 
ents and two sisters live there 
with their families. They have 
decided to return to try to make a 
life there again. We send congrat¬ 
ulations to Leslie, and best wishes 
to her family. 

Laurence Holzman and Felicia 
Needleman were presented with 
the prestigious Kleban Award, 
given annually "to the most 
promising librettist in American 
Musical Theater." [See photo.] The 
award was established in 1988 
under the will of Edward L. Kle¬ 
ban, best known as the Tony- and 
Pulitzer Prize-winner for A Chorus 
Line, and carries a prize of 
$100,000. Laurence and Felicia are 
co-winners, as they have been co¬ 
librettists since their days on cam¬ 
pus. They certainly have been 
busy since 1988, as the award 
announcement makes clear: "They 
are preparing to workshop their 
two latest musicals: The Jerusalem 
Syndrome (music by Kyle Rosen), 
an original musical comedy based 
on the strange but true psycholog¬ 
ical phenomenon which causes 
visitors to Jerusalem to suddenly 
flip out and believe that they are 
characters from the Bible; and 
Wallenberg (music by Benjamin 
Rosenbluth), which tells the amaz¬ 
ing and heroic story of the 
Swedish diplomat credited with 
saving the lives of over 100,000 
Jews during World War II (www. 
wallenbergthemusical.com)... 
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Their last show, an original musi¬ 
cal entitled Suddenly Hope (music 
by Morris Bernstein and Kyle 
Rosen), was presented in 2003 at 
the Denver Civic Theatre ... Holz- 
man and Needleman also con¬ 
ceived and wrote the lyrics to That 
Time of the Year, a musical revue of 
original Christmas, Hanukkah and 
New Year's songs highlighting the 
joys and anxieties of the holiday 
season (www.thattimeoftheyear. 
com). That show has been present¬ 
ed in Manhattan on and off for the 
past 10 years. Their first show, a 
musical version of the 1942 film I 
Married a Witch, was presented in 
the ASCAP Musical Theatre Work¬ 
shop in 1995, and its title song 
earned them ASCAP's first-ever 
Sammy Cahn Award for Out¬ 
standing Lyricists." 

Send your news to the maga¬ 
zine or to me — your classmates 
want to know what you're up to, 
where you've been, who you're in 
touch with! 



Emily Miles Terry 
45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


Organizational expert to the stars 
Jill Pollack continues to grow her 
successful business with celebrity 
clients in Los Angeles. Jill recently 
was asked to be the organization¬ 
al expert for a television pilot for 
the Style Network. Hopefully we 
can soon watch her work her 
magic on national television! 

Another talented and telegenic 
classmate, Allison Castillo, wrote. 
Since graduation, some of you 


Submit Your Photo! 

CCT is happy to run high- 
quality photos of alumni 
gatherings, weddings and 
other important occasions. 
Wedding photos should 
include a minimum of two 
Columbia graduates; the 
more alumni, the better. 
Photos may be print or digi¬ 
tal (minimum 300 dpi .jpg). 
Please include the name of 
the event, date, location, 
full names and class years 
of everyone pictured and 
photographer credit. 

Send photo and caption infor¬ 
mation to Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
or cct@columbia.edu. 


might have caught her stand-up 
act on Comedy Central's Premium 
Blend, or her profile on MTV, or 
her performance in the Oxygen 
Network's Going Nowhere. Allison 
lives in NYC, where she has per¬ 
formed stand-up (and the occa¬ 
sional one-woman show) for 
many years. She co-hosts and co¬ 
produces a weekly stand-up show. 
Sweet Paprika (www.sweetpaprika. 
com). Sweet Paprika has been run¬ 
ning for two years and recently 


Philadelphia in summer 2007, 
Juliana will begin a Ph.D. in Russ¬ 
ian history. After close to five 
years in a small college town, 
we're looking forward to big-city 
life again and would love to hear 
from classmates in the Philadel¬ 
phia area (stephanos.bibas@ 
gmail.com)." 

Roger Ajluni recently finished 
a "10-year odyssey" to get an 
M.D. He writes, "I finished my 
residency in internal medicine in 


Organizational expert to the stars Jill Pollack ’89 continues 
to grow her successful business with celebrity clients in L.A. 


relocated to D Lounge, the cabaret 
space of the Daryl Roth Theatre, 

101 E. 15th St., where you can see 
Allison perform every Friday 
night at 10:30 p.m. You can also 
find her first book, The Score: The 
Ultimate Quiz to Test Who He Is in 
bookstores nationally. Publishers 
Weekly calls it "a hilarious send-up 
of the self-help quiz to aid women 
in assessing their guys through all 
the stages of a relationship ... You 
add up all the scores to find where 
your man fits into the Hollywood 
rating scale — from 'master and 
commander' to 'walk the plank.' " 

Perhaps Stephanos Bibas' new 
wife saw a manuscript of Alli¬ 
son's book because he clearly 
made the cut. Stephanos wrote 
recently, "Last May I was wed to 
the lovely Juliana Bibas (nee 
Vossen) in a joyous ceremony in 
Chicago, complete with Greek 
dancing and shouts of 'Opa!' 
Newlywed life is terrific; I highly 
recommend it." 

He adds, "After college and 
law school, I clerked for two 
judges, litigated at a big Washing¬ 
ton firm and prosecuted federal 
crimes in Manhattan. For the last 
five years. I've been teaching 
criminal law and criminal proce¬ 
dure at the University of Iowa 
and recently got tenure. I've been 
doing a lot of writing about plea 
bargaining, sentencing and the 
importance of confession, remorse 
and apology in healing victims, 
communities and defendants. I'm 
moving, however, to the Universi¬ 
ty of Pennsylvania, where I'll 
teach criminal procedure in the 
law school and have a joint 
appointment in the criminology 
department. 

"In between these jobs. I'm 
going to take this coming academ¬ 
ic year off and do advanced stud¬ 
ies in theology and canon law at 
an Orthodox Christian seminary 
in northeastern Pennsylvania; I 
hope to write about what secular 
law could learn from canon law's 
emphasis on forgiveness and rein¬ 
tegration. When we land in 


June. After Columbia, I went to 
the University of Michigan Law 
School, after which I practiced 
commercial defense litigation for 
seven years. I started taking pre- 
med courses at night and got into 
Wayne State University Medical 
School in Detroit in 1999.1 loved 
going back to school, meeting 
younger people and challenging 
myself." 

In addition to his professional 
accomplishments, Roger has been 
married for 10 years. His wife, 
Ellen, is an attorney and the direc¬ 
tor of the FOIA section of the City 
of Detroit Law Department, and 
they have two sons, Teddy (7) and 
Anthony (6). Roger adds, "I intro¬ 
duced the boys to NYC this past 
summer and they loved it! It's my 
hope they are Columbia-bound." 
Roger and his family live in Bloom¬ 
field Hill s, Mich., where Roger will 
start a private internal medicine 
practice in July as well as continu¬ 
ing some law work. He enjoys 
doing "a little" medical/legal/ 
financial lobbying in the state capi¬ 
tal and has been interviewer of 
applicants to Columbia since 1995. 

You all continue to amaze me 
— thanks for the great mail! 



Rachel Cowan Jacobs 

5 Andrew PI. 
Baltimore MD 21201 


cowan@jhu.edu 

Pete Neisuler and his family are 
back in Washington, D.C., after 
two years in Dubai. They head for 
Moldova in October, where Pete 
and his wife, Mariana, will have 
posts in the U.S. Embassy. Safe 
travels, Pete. 

Paul Greenberg left MusicNet 
to take a new role as general man¬ 
ager of TV Guide Online. Con¬ 
grats, Paul! 

Ian Tattenbaum attended 
Dean's Day on April 1 and has 
attended many of them since 
graduation. He's been living in 
Manhattan since college, first 
working for the New York City 


Council (the legislative arm of 
New York City's government) and 
then attending law school at 
NYU. Ian started out with Paul 
Weiss in commercial real estate 
and recently moved to Kaye 
Scholer. He and his partner, Larry, 
live in Chelsea and recently cele¬ 
brated their 12th anniversary. 
Although he sees many class¬ 
mates from time to time, he 
pleads the Fifth Amendment on 
what they are up to. 

Kathrin Wanner, partner at 
Manatt, Phelps & Phelps in Los 
Angeles, is a new board of direc¬ 
tors member of Kidsave (www. 
kidsave.org), a nonprofit, volun¬ 
teer-driven organization that 
works to move older children out 
of orphanages and foster care into 
permanent, loving families. Kid¬ 
save seeks to increase awareness 
of the plight of children growing 
up without parents, builds model 
programs that move children 
without families into permanent, 
connected relationships with 
adults and advocates with govern¬ 
ments to change the way children 
without parents are treated. 

Classmates, please write to me 
with your news. I really really 
really don't want to have to solicit 
you for information, so please, 
take pity on your volunteer class 
correspondent and pony up with 
your news. Thanks, and have a 
great summer. 



Dana Wu 

10 Birch Ln. 
Chappaqua, NY 10514 


fenlonwu@jimo.com 


Our reunion will have come and 
gone by the time you read this. I 
hope you had a great time seeing 
old friends and reconnecting. I am 
also going to start (alphabetically) 
to e-mail our class to make sure 
that everyone gets a chance to send 
an update for CCT this coming 
year. I'm going to send these CCT 
reminders using my dyw6@ 
colmnbia.edu address because 
often my fenlonwu@juno.com 
account gets filtered as spam. So, 
look for a "hello and what's new" 
from me and send in your update 
with your news and stories of our 
15th reunion. You can send 
responses to either e-mail. 

A story of how fast time flies: A 
mentee I had through the Asian 
Columbia Alumni Association 
many years ago, Patricia Merino 
'96, now is a proud momma. 

Trisha and husband, Eric Price, 
welcomed Dylan Carlos into the 
world on April 6 in Berkeley, Calif. 
He came into the world a whop¬ 
ping 8 lbs., 14 oz.; everyone is 
doing well. 

Congratulations to Geoffrey 
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Leaving Law Was a Piece of Cake for Sonya Cho Hong ’91 


A fter law school, two 
bar exams and seven 
years of private prac¬ 
tice, Sonya Cho Hong '91 
decided it was time for a 
change. Now she is thriving 
creating specialty cakes. 

Hong owns and is the cake 
designer of Butterfly Cakes, a 
boutique cake studio in 
Burlingame, Calif., that special¬ 
izes in skillfully handcrafted 
creations. Since opening in 
2002, Butterfly Cakes has 
become a well-known success 
in the San Francisco area, fea¬ 
tured in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, San Francisco Maga¬ 
zine and on local television. 

"Finding a career you love is 
one of the hardest things to 


do," says Hong. "I realized what 
l really love doing is working 
with my hands and creating 
beautiful and delicious prod¬ 
ucts for people to consume." 

Hong, who grew up in a 
small town in New Jersey, 
graduated with a B.A. in East 
Asian studies. "The energy, the 
diversity and the excitement 
of Columbia and New York 
were intoxicating," she says. 
"Being surrounded by such a 
dynamic student body — 
bright, interesting and diverse 
— was a tremendous experi¬ 
ence that has shaped me well 
in adulthood." 

Hong continued her educa¬ 
tion at NYU Law, completing 
her studies there in 1994 and 
going on to practice at 
Simpson Thacher in New 
York City. At the firm, 
however, Hong began to 
question her career 
choice. "I remember 
thinking to myself, 'Is this 
it? Is this what I'll be 
doing for the rest of my 
life?' I had worked so 
hard to get there and it 
felt like an 'important' job, 
but l couldn't fathom the 
idea of doing that type of 
work day in, day out for 
the next 30 years," Hong 
says. She left the firm and 
spent a number of years 
in banking, contemplating 
business school and 
checking out other corpo¬ 
rate job opportunities. 

Hong moved to San 
Francisco in 1998, after 
getting engaged to David 


Hong '92, who is from Hawaii. 
"David didn't like NYC life, and 
San Francisco was the only 
other city we could agree 
upon!" she says, also noting, "I 
knew law wasn't for me, but 
decided to give it one more try 
in California." 

Hong took her second bar 
exam in California and worked 
for a San Francisco firm, Han¬ 
son Bridgett. In San Francisco, 
Hong found the practice of law 
"much more humane, manage¬ 
able and enjoyable than in New 
York." The change of cities was 
a positive shift, but Hong found 
herself bitten by the entrepre¬ 
neurial bug. Combining her 
interests in crafts and baking 
with some practicality, she 
decided to pursue wedding 
cake design. "Brides are going 
to buy a wedding cake; it's just 
a question of where they are 
going to buy it," Hong, an avid 
cook and baker, explains. 

She enrolled in the California 
Culinary Academy while work¬ 
ing full-time at the law firm and 
working part-time for a bakery. 
In 2002, Hong quit her job at 
the law firm to devote her full 
attention to Butterfly Cakes 
(www.butterflycakes.com). 

The transition was not easy. 
While impressed with her suc¬ 
cess now, Hong's parents were 
baffled by her decision. And not 
having any connections with 
the wedding or baking indus¬ 
tries, Hong had to work from 
the ground up. "I had to edu¬ 
cate myself on everything from 
learning the trade and craft to 
finding suppliers to meeting 


others in the industry," says 
Hong. She found the support 
she needed in her husband, her 
de facto business partner. 

Hong says she enjoys man¬ 
aging her own business and 
connecting with people individ¬ 
ually. "As a lawyer, I felt my 
personality was stifled because 
there were so few opportuni¬ 
ties to use interpersonal skills," 
she says. "I realized that con¬ 
necting with people, gaining 
their trust and executing and 
delivering above and beyond 
what was expected are the 
keys to a successful business." 

Hong's plans are to stay 
small and hopefully share her 
craft through books and televi¬ 
sion. While often urged by oth¬ 
ers to expand her business 
with stores in Los Angeles or 
New York, Hong prefers run¬ 
ning her San Francisco shop. "I 
am at heart a craftsperson and 
l realize that to expand would 
mean that I would become a 
manager of people, taking me 
further and further from my 
craft," she explains. 

While she has shifted 
careers, Hong still uses her for¬ 
mal education. "Although my 
culinary education is impor¬ 
tant," Hong notes, "my under¬ 
graduate and legal education 
have proven invaluable to man¬ 
aging a business. Careers for 
Columbia graduates aren't lim¬ 
ited to medicine, law or bank¬ 
ing — there is a whole world of 
exciting career opportunities. 
One simply needs to have the 
courage to discover it." 

Maryam Parhizkar '09 



Sonya Cho Hong '91, owner and 
designer for Butterfly Cakes, a spe¬ 
cialty cake shop in Burlingame, Calif., 
shows off one of her creations. 
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Hoffman and Paula Davis '02, 
who were married at Beth David 
Congregation in Miami on April 
16. Although Geoff and Paula 
went to the same high school, 
they did not meet until 2004 while 
Paula was down from NYC visit¬ 
ing her parents in Miami. Geoff 
received his J.D. from Tulane Law 
School and has an L.L.M. in inter¬ 
national law from Harvard. Paula 
taught fourth grade in Brooklyn 
and then went to Teachers College 
for a master's in childhood educa¬ 
tion. Geoff and Paula live in 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 

Have a summer full of happy 
memories. 


92 


Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


I never thought that being a CCT 
columnist would prove to be a 
good opening line at a cocktail 
party full of lawyers and judges. 

Yet, before dinner at the New 
York State Bar Association's Com¬ 
mercial and Federal Litigation 
Section spring meeting (try saying 
that 10 times fast!), I introduced 
myself to Michael Oberman '69 by 
pointing out that we were both 
our classes' columnists. Not 


moments before that, I caught up 
with Michael Sant'Ambrogio, 
one of the event's organizers and 
a lawyer at Patterson Belknap in 
New York. Michael reported that 
Karla Sanchez, a partner at the 
firm, was doing well, and Clare 
Saperstein, who had been at Pat¬ 
terson, had left for a job at the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

We may have a record for 
longest-distance news. Louise 
Dubin moved to Auckland, New 
Zealand, for 2006 to be principal 
cellist of the Auckland Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra. She is sharing 
the awesome weather and beauti¬ 
ful scenery with her fiance, Hugh 


Cushing '87, who works for a 
division of Telecom New Zealand. 
Louise offered that anyone visit¬ 
ing New Zealand should e-mail: 
louisedubin@yahoo.com. 

Louise was not the only foreign 
correspondent this time. John 
Thompson, my favorite intramur¬ 
al softball shortstop, wrote from 
Paris, where he is an associate at 
the Paris office of Shearman & 
Sterling working in international 
arbitration. He and his wife, 
Agnes, have been there since 
October. He even has his own blog 
(www.chezthompson.blogs.com). 
And, I was pleased to learn that 
John keeps his softball skills up. If 
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Surround Within, an intricate sculpture 
installation that exhibited last summer in 
Empire Fulton-Ferry State Park in Brook¬ 
lyn, is the first public art created by Karen 
Kang '92, a critically acclaimed sculptress. 

For the New York-based Kang, the appeal 
of public art is in its accessibility and its 
potential for surprise. "Surround Within is 
a sanctuary of quiet and rest where one is 
challenged to enlarge one's openness to allow touch from 
others and hence healing," says 
Kang. With the Manhattan skyline 
and the Brooklyn Bridge as back¬ 
drops, the installation, which 
consists of five stone sculptures, 
bamboo and pine needles, subtly 
merges the chaos of urban life 
with the serenity of nature. Kang 
will exhibit other work in Maine, 
Germany and the Netherlands 
this summer. For more, visit 
www. karenkang. com. 

PHOTOS (TOP TO BOTTOM): JAN VAN PAK; 
PATRICK BULLOT; MARTIN KUHN 


they ever open up intramurals to 
alumni, look out... 

Andy Rodin is moving from 
Virginia to the south coast of 
Massachusetts to become head¬ 
master at Friends Academy, a 
PS-8th grade school in North 
Dartmouth. Also making the trip 
are wife Lydia and their twins, 
Jake and Ty (6), who will attend 
Friends. 

Rob Speyer, senior managing 
director of Tishman Speyer 
Properties, was among the dis¬ 
tinguished and accomplished 
panelists at the Young Alumni 
Networking night for real estate 
in March. 

My wife, Elizabeth, and I trav¬ 
eled to Chicago for our first visit 
to the Windy City. Although we 
enjoyed the scenery, and a chance 
to pose with the statue of Bob 
Newhart (one of our favorite tele¬ 
vision heroes), the real highlight 
of the trip was a chance to catch 
up with Aaron Lebovitz and 
Donna Myers on their home turf. 

Until next time. 



Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@colTimbia.edu 


It's always fun to get a classmate's 
update on a group of friends and 
then have someone else from the 
same group weigh in from a 
slightly different point of view. 

That is what happened when 
Sharad Sarny dropped a note 
about his College pals. You read in 
the last column that Ian Carroll 
and Bonnie Dwyer are the proud 
parents of a girl, Alexandra. But 
what you may not know is that 
Sharad says Alexandra is affection¬ 
ately known as Big Al, which Alex 
Khutorsky doesn't like, as that 
was his college nickname. Alex 
and Laura Mason '93 Barnard are 
proud parents to Rachel (6), Han¬ 
nah (4) and Deborah (1). They live 
in New Jersey, and Alex recently 
took an investment banking posi¬ 
tion at Bank of America. 

Mike Crowley and his wife, 
Alexis, have a daughter as well. 


Amelia. The family has relocated 
to Lexington, Va., where Mike has 
taught at VMI. 

Betsy Gomperz and her hus¬ 
band, Michael Pacinda, announce 
the birth of their son, Thomas 
Michael, on October 31 in Boston. 

Sharad marveled at Mark Rut- 
stein's move to L.A. after earning 
his M.D. and M.B.A. Sharad says 
Mark is a Bostonian through and 
through. Sharad returned in 
December from a six-month 
deployment in East Africa as an 
army captain. He is back at his 
firm, Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft, and enjoying life in New York. 

Matt Henry, who lives in San 
Diego and is a YMCA executive, 
and his wife, Andrea, welcomed 
twins on June 12,2005. Jonathan 
Thomas is called JT and Brianna 
Caitlyn is known as Bri. Matt has 
been blogging about his sleepless 
adventures at http://childsplayx2. 
com. Aileen Torres Martin and her 
husband, Jason, welcomed Patrick 
Gary on April 20 at Long Island 
Jewish Hospital in New Hyde 
Park. Patrick joins sister Lucia. 

In May 2005, Matt Swyers and 
his wife, Donnell, marked the 
arrival of their second child, a 
boy, Kennedy Scott. Sister Madi¬ 
son (5) is excited about her broth¬ 
er. Matt and his wife celebrated 
their ninth anniversary in May. 

Matt left behind the big law 
firm life in 2004 to go in-house as 
president and general counsel for 
The Trademark Co., just outside 
Washington, D.C. Things have 
expanded so quickly that the 
Swyerses soon will move to the 
Raleigh/Durham area, where, in 
addition to continuing his respon¬ 
sibilities at The Trademark Co., 
Matt will head up the formation of 
another intellectual property ser¬ 
vices company. Alums in the area 
should keep an eye out for Matt. 

My friend David Shimkin 
recently joined the law firm of 
Cozen O'Connor in its New York 
downtown office in the insurance 
department. David practices with 
the firm's products liability and 
complex torts group. He earned 
his law degree from Cornell in 
1997, where he was a general edi¬ 
tor of the Cornell Journal of Law 
and Public Policy. 

Congratulations to David and 
to all who shared their great news. 



Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


On March 18, Kay Bailey married 
James Boiani in a wedding as cre¬ 
ative and colorful as Kay herself. 
The wedding, which took place in 
Kay's hometown of Huntsville, 


Texas, featured bridesmaids in an 
array of flower-inspired dresses, a 
quilt Kay designed and sewed 
herself to showcase small beads 
and baubles sent in by the guests, 
and a backyard barbecue recep¬ 
tion at Kay's dad's house. 

At the reception, Kay enter¬ 
tained her guests with an 
impromptu performance of 
"Tomorrow" from the musical 
Annie, and she, James and their 
guests enjoyed a quick — and 
slightly chaotic — jaunt around a 
maypole. (Yes, we know it wasn't 
May, but the bride gets what the 
bride wants!) I was delighted and 
honored to serve as one of Kay's 
bridesmaids. And it was testimo¬ 
ny to Kay's Columbia fan base 
that so many alums made the trip 
to celebrate with her. [See photo.] 

Paul Bollyky traveled from 
Seattle, where he's doing an infec¬ 
tious disease fellowship at the 
University of Washington, split¬ 
ting his time between research 
and clinical work. Unfortunately, 
Paul came solo, so we weren't 
able to meet his wife, Jenna, or 
their children, Robbie (2) and 
Greta (8 months). 

Similarly, Danny Franklin 
came on his own from Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. But, as luck would have 
it, on a recent trip to D.C. (for 
Kay's shower and bachelorette 
party) I had brunch with Danny, 
his wife, Ruth (Halikman) 

Franklin '95, and their kids, Sam 
and Phoebe. Danny has some 
exciting news on the career front: 
"I've left the carefree life of a free¬ 
lance speechwriter and editor for 
the world of political polling," he 
writes. "I'm an employee of the 
Benenson Strategy Group, a strate¬ 
gic research and consulting firm 
based in New York with a Wash¬ 
ington office, where I'll work." 

Back to Kay's wedding: Other 
alums in attendance included Eric 
Roston '93, who served as ring 
bearer and reception emcee. In 
addition to those admirable 
duties, he was leaving his posi¬ 
tion at Time magazine in D.C. to 
work on a book. Tim Carvell '95 
came from New York, where he 
writes for The Daily Show With 
John Stewart. Tim has not only 
won two Emmys for his work on 
the show but also was one of the 
writers who accompanied Stewart 
to Los Angeles in March when he 
hosted the Oscars. 

After the celebration in Texas, 
Kay and James honeymooned in 
Costa Rica and returned to their 
home in Arlington, Va. Although 
they're both lawyers by profes¬ 
sion — they met at a law exam — 
Kay has, at least for the time 
being, departed the legal world, 
having left her position as legal 
counsel for Creative Associates 
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International. When last we 
spoke, she was returning to her 
more artistic side, planning to 
start a business making creative 
and unique art for brides. So look 
no further if you're in the market 
for a one-of-a-kind wedding quilt. 

That's it for this time. Please 
send in your news! And love and 
congratulations to Kay and James. 



Janet Frankston 

201 E. 87th St., Apt. 15N 
New York, NY 10128 


jrflO@columbia.edu 


This installment of the '95 Class 
Notes column revolves around 
engagements, the Upper East 
Side, Paris and books. 

Greg Menken is engaged to 
Christina Lim '02 Barnard, a nurs¬ 
ing student at NYU. Their wed¬ 
ding is planned for August. Greg, 
who lives around the comer from 
me, is the New York regional 
director for the Republican Jewish 
Coalition, a national advocacy 
organization. 

Arun "Aki" Kristian Das 
spends a lot of time on the Upper 
East Side at his job at Fox 5 and as 
volunteer auxiliary police officer 
with the 19th Precinct. Aki, an '01 
J-School graduate, is an interac¬ 
tive producer for myfoxny.com, 
the website of WNYW-TV/Fox 5 
News. 


than a shield. 

I caught up with Christophe 
Knox in Paris this spring. We had 
a lovely lunch and walk around 
his neighborhood. I spent a few 
days there on the way to and from 
the 50th anniversary celebration of 
the parents of my fiance, Scott 
Lorin. (Yes, there's news here. 

Scott and I got engaged in Paris.) 
We spent 10 days in a magnificent 
14th century chateau about two 
hours east of Bordeaux, where we 
celebrated Passover with Scott's 
family. I wrote a story about our 
Seder in France for the Associated 
Press, which you can find at http: 

//asap.ap.org/stories/520887.s. 

Christophe sent this dispatch: 
"Still living in Paris, in Mont¬ 
martre, a professional obligation 
for any poseur-bohemian-writer- 
film school grad such as moi. I 
live a stone's throw from the 
Abesses metro stop and its Hec¬ 
tor Guimard Art Nouveau 
entrance with the glass awning 
intact, which serves as an excel¬ 
lent and daily reminder of my lit¬ 
tle green Art Hum box. 

"I intermittently operate a bien- 
venue wagon for Columbian ami¬ 
gos/ as (a certain recently engaged 
Class Notes correspondent comes 
to mind). During the last couple 
of years. I've caught up with Jim 
Crimmins, Rob Wendt, Sabine 
Louissaint (only took us an hour 
and 45 minutes to realize we had 


Arun “Aki” Kristian Das ’95 is an interactive producer 
for myfoxny.com and a volunteer auxiliary police officer 
with the 19th Precinct in NYC. 


The auxiliary police officers are 
the "eyes and ears" of the NYPD, 
Aki explains. "We patrol the streets 
in uniform, equipped with police 
radios, although we are not armed 
other than [with] a wooden 
baton," he writes. "We're trained 
to observe and report anything 
that requires a city agency's atten¬ 
tion (NYPD, Sanitation, DOT, etc.), 
assist citizens as best as we can 
and help the 'regular' cops when 
they ask for it." 

Aki, who lives in Astoria, said 
the auxiliary officers don't have 
special enforcement or arrest 
powers, but can arrest someone 
under certain circumstances: if 
they witness a crime or feel 
threatened. "When I've put in an 
evening tour, I feel like I've done 
something useful for a few 
hours," he writes. "And wearing 
the uniform definitely gives me a 
sense of pride." Auxiliary uni¬ 
forms have two differences: The 
NYPD shoulder patch says "auxil¬ 
iary" at the top and it's in the 
shape of a seven-point star rather 


been in Lit Hum together) and 
Josh O'Connor. I won't disclose 
any further information until their 
waivers come through — they're 
doing well. Shouts-out also to 
Yvonne Maldonado and Adlar 
Garda, whom I caught up with in 
NYC not long ago. And with that, 
best nostalgic and freedomly 
regards to all." 

While walking in the Marais, I 
heard someone shout my name, 
and it turned out to be Rozz 
Nash, who was with her beau, 
Gregg. Rozz finished a new 
recording, De Pinche Nada, with 
her band. Red Lotus, available at 
www.cdbaby.com/redlotus. She's 
also a fitness diva, running her 
own outdoor boot camp. Billy- 
burg Boot Camp, and teaching 
dance and acting classes to kids 
in public schools. Rozz says, "I 
travel quite a bit and frequent the 
fantastic beach house in Brazil 
that I own with Ron Miles '96 
whenever I can escape ever- 
oppressive NYC." 

Rozz writes that Jane Doherty 



Kay Bailey '94 married James Boiani on March 18 in Huntsville, 
Texas. Columbians at the reception included (left to right) Paul 
Bollyky '94, Leyla Kokmen '94, Eric Roston '93, the bride, Tim 
Carvell '95 and Danny Franklin '94. 
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recently got married in Paraguay, 
David Divita has been in San 
Francisco with his partner for a 
few years and is soon to finish his 
Ph.D. in French literature at UC 
Berkeley, and Ricardo Cortes 
recently put out his second press 
of his book It's Just A Plant, a chil¬ 
dren's book about marijuana. 

Rozz ran into Angela Tribelli at 
Campbell Apartment; she's happi¬ 
ly married and pursuing a busi¬ 
ness career. 

You may have heard the hub¬ 
bub about the Harvard student 
cribbing material for her book. 
How Opal Mehta Got Kissed, Got 
Wild, and Got a Life from Megan 
McCafferty. Megan is the author 
of several young adult books, 
including Sloppy Firsts and Second 
Helpings. Check out her blog: 
www.meganmccafferty.com. 

Megan isn't the only successful 
novelist in our class. I caught up 
with Tova Mirvis at a Columbia 
College Women event this spring 
(see Around the Quads). Tova, 
who has left the Upper West Side 
for the Boston suburbs, has writ¬ 
ten two novels and is working on 
her third, about motherhood and 
real estate in her former neighbor¬ 
hood. Tova, a pal from Spectator, is 
the mother of two boys. Read 
more about her at http://mirvis. 
etherweave.com. 

Congratulations to Amit Bose 
'94, who appeared on Jeopardy! 
for two days this spring. Amit, 
my former Atlanta buddy, was a 
one-day champion, winning 
$6,600, minus taxes. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, he missed a question dealing 
with another quiz shower, 

Charles Van Doren. "I did not 


buzz into the Van Doren question 
even though I thought of it in my 
head; I was too chicken," he 
writes. "Embarrassingly, I also 
did not buzz into a Nietzsche 
question." Amit is a land-use 
attorney in Atlanta. 

Thanks for the updates, and I 
hope to hear more from you soon. 
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Ana S. Salper 

125 Prospect Park West, 
Apt. 4A 

Brooklyn, NY 11215 


asalper@yahoo.com 


I have no — read: no — news to 
report! This issue of CCT is being 
published after our reunion but 
this column is due before reunion, 
so I can't include any news on 
what CC'96ers are doing with 
their lives 10 years after that 
sunny May 1996 date when we all 
donned our caps and gowns on 
College Walk. However, I will tell 
you that plenty of you have regis¬ 
tered for reunion so far, and I 
hope to see many more of you 
there. Here are some early regis¬ 
trants: Uchenna Acholonu, Bar¬ 
bara Antonucci, Patrick Belton, 
Melissa Cacciola, Jason Che- 
chitelli, Mirella Cheeseman, 
Claudia Choi, Jeremiah Crowell, 
Moha Desai, Jennifer Fishbein, 
Maya Gorton, Glenn Hodes, 
Sonny Hong Carol Hsu, Ravi 
Iyer, Brendan Killackey, Matt 
Lasner, Dulcie Lin, Wayne 
Narucki, Bich-nga Nguyen, 
Arman Rousta, Rick Shuart, 

Keith Simon and Elizabeth Yuan. 

I assure you that the next issue 
of CCT will contain a lot of 
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documentary Survivor — The Real 
Deal: www.current.tv/studio/ 
media/1122163." 

Several '97ers were found at 
Dean's Day this year: Sari Rosen¬ 
berg, Cristina Bonaldes, Palma 
Volino, Matthew Momingstar 
and Omar Chaudhry. 


Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 
spa76@yahoo.com 


Heidi Yeung '00 married Jim Murphy '00E on February 5 in Van¬ 
couver. The couple held a separate reception for Columbia alum¬ 
ni on March 25 in Ann Arbor, Mich., which was attended by (left 
to right, standing) Steve Trudel '99E, Prisca Bae '00, John Kriegs- 
man '00 and Jen Park '00; (seated) Alicia Dooley '00, Rashmi 
Menon '00, the bride, the groom and Russ Kratzer '00; and (lying) 
Mike showalter '00. 

PHOTO: GERALD KANGELARIS 


reunion news! Until then, some 
food for thought: "There are a ter¬ 
rible lot of lies going around the 
world, and the worst of it is half 
of them are true." 

—Winston Churchill 


^ Sarah Katz 

722 North 24 St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 
srkl2@columbia.edu 

Greetings CC '97! The notes are 
yet again a little sparse this issue 
— please keep writing! I know 
you are all up to great things, and 
we all want to hear about them. 

Michael Pignatello recently 
arrived in Beijing, where he will 
work for two years at the U.S. 
Embassy. After 3| years practicing 
health care law at a D.C. law firm, 
Allison Orris is working in the 
legislative affairs department at 
the Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, focusing on a broad 
range of programs that impact 
low- and moderate-income fami¬ 
lies and individuals. Mia 
Carpiniello has a new job as a 
staff attorney at Philadelphia's 
Juvenile Law Center. She spent the 
last 3| years as an appellate attor¬ 
ney at the City Solicitor's Office in 
Philadelphia. She was married last 
year; her husband also is a lawyer. 

Szilard Kiss is finishing his 
ophthalmology residency at Har¬ 
vard Medical School, Massachu¬ 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary. In 


July, he will start a two-year 
vitreo-retina fellowship, also at 
Harvard. This past spring, he was 
in Madurai, India, at the non-profit 
Aravind Eye Hospital, where he 
treated patients with medical and 
surgical eye conditions. If anyone 
passes through Boston, let him 
know: szilardkiss@hotmail.com. 

Alexandra (Breuer) DeGen- 
naro married James in 2003 at St. 
Bartholomew's. John Fletcher, 
Lauren Lombardo '97 Barnard 
and Elizabeth Winter '97 Barnard 
were at the wedding. Alexandra 
worked at Memorial Sloan Ketter¬ 


Let me start this column with 
baby news! Congratulations to 
Dennis Machado, who became a 
father for the second time on May 
3; Sarah Marie weighed 7 lbs., 

11 oz. Dennis writes: "Baby and 
mommy are doing well. Max is 
thrilled to be a big brother and to 
have a birthday in the same week 
as his sister." 

Mazel tov to Rushie Hollan¬ 
der, who was married on April 2 
to Phil Bieler at Ansche Chesed in 
New York. Tali Herman and Sab¬ 
rina Levavi were guests. Rushie 
and Phil live in New York City, 
where she works at a Jewish 
Community Center and he works 
at Doar Litigation Consulting. 

In other wedding news, via the 
Times, Jen Chung married Jay 
Wilkins at the Four Seasons 
Resort Hualalai in Kaupulehu- 
Kona, Hawaii, on March 25. Jen is 
a founder of Gothamist, a net¬ 
work of city blogs, and the editor 
of Gothamist.com, the New York 
City edition. She's also an account 
supervisor at Gigante Vaz Part¬ 
ners, an advertising agency in 
New York. Jay is the copy chief at 
Teen People. Best wishes to Jen! 

Jan Johansson wrote in for the 
first time: "After getting a master 
of science in information from the 


Mia Carpiniello ’97 is a staff attorney at Philadelphia’s 
Juvenile Law Center. 


ing for seven years, in breast can¬ 
cer, and she is soon to finish her 
first year of medical school at 
SUNY Upstate in Syracuse. Her 
husband is working on his mas¬ 
ter's in architecture at Syracuse. 

Dave Coustan left his position 
as writer/producer at HowStuff 
Works.com in the fall to start and 
run an official blog for EarthLink. 
Elis blog is called Earthling 
(http://blogs.earthlink.net). 

John Dean Alfone writes, 
"When not writing freelance music 
articles for Offbeat Magazine or 
Where Y'at New Orleans, John is 
busy drinking absinthe at Cafe 
Envie in the French Quarter and 
working on his Mississippi Katrina 


University of Michigan, I moved 
to D.C., where I finished my sec¬ 
ond year of my Presidential Man¬ 
agement Fellowship at the Library 
of Congress, Congressional 
Research Service. I prefer reading 
through miles of stacks, but I 
spend most of my time 'designing 
information processes and solu¬ 
tions' and growing fluorescence- 
hungry office plants." 

Marissa Greenberg also sent 
her first update with exciting 
news. Marissa and her husband, 
of nearly six years, Adam Lyons 
'96, '98 GSAS, will be moving to 
Albuquerque, where Marissa will 
join the faculty of the University 
of New Mexico. Professor Green¬ 


berg graduated with a Ph.D. in 
English literature from Penn. 

Marisa Yiu and Eric Schulden- 
frei of the Storefront for Art and 
Architecture launched a free 
interactive public art installation, 
Chinatown Work 2006, in April. 
The first site was the facade of 
the Canal Street HSBC Bank. 
According to the project's web¬ 
site, the artists "are also planning 
for other sites in Chinatown for 
the summer and fall of 2006 to 
engage different areas, invigorate 
other public spaces, and ulti¬ 
mately celebrate the people that 
make Chinatown work." For 
more visit: www.eskyiu.com/ 
ChinatownWORK2006/. 

Hope everyone is having a great 
summer. Look for more wedding 
announcements in the next edition! 
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Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


Congratulations to Lauren 
Hwangbo and Edward "Tex" 
Miller '98, who were married on 
February 18 in L.A. Tex is a musi¬ 
cian and leads a band. Layabout. 
Lauren is an attorney with Lath¬ 
am and Watkins. Lauren was 
thrilled to celebrate with fellow 
Columbians including Mike Foss 
'03, Yi-Yi Chang '00, Esther 
Chang, Robyn Kim, Brian 
Lenard, Michelle Berger, Gaby 
Livas Stein, Colleen Yachimski, 
Peter Kuhn, Aaron Bloom, Peter 
Younkin, Julie Cho, Dan Petrov 
'98, P. Tom Pinit '97E, Kevin 
McDonald '97, Vishal Kapoor '97, 
Will Eisner '97, Wilson Rothman 
'97, Bertha Bustamante '98, Rohit 
Modak '97, Jason Klein '97, Tom 
Dever '97, Mike DeBenedettis 
'97E and Andrew Scott '97E. 

Bahar Firoz sends congratula¬ 
tions to Carman 5 floormate Gina 
Kwack, who married James Kim. 
Gina is a lawyer and James is fin¬ 
ishing his M.D. at Michigan. He 
completed his Ph.D. at Columbia. 

Bahar keeps in touch with 
Michael Feldman, who is at the 
Kellogg School of Management at 
Northwestern. Nidhi Kumar and 
Mary Vouyiouklis are going to be 
chief residents in internal medi¬ 
cine at NYU beginning in July. 
Nidhi is headed to a cardiology 
fellowship while Mary is going 
into endocrine. Suby Choudry is 
completing internal medicine at 
Mount Sinai this year and going 
to Boston to do research in the 
fall. Seena Berg recently switched 
jobs and works in admissions at 
NYU's graduate arts program. 
Rounding out Bahar's news, 
Ronja Bandyopadhyay is a 
lawyer in NYC. 
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Namrata Tripathi '01 married Quinn Raymond in February in New 
Delhi, India. The week of celebrations included a wedding recep¬ 
tion attended by (left to right) Karl Ward '01, Sheila Lavu '01, 
Amy Kimpel '01, Jaclyn Strassberg '01, Hannah Budnitz '01, Paul 
Getto '01, the groom, the bride, Callean Henry '00, Margaret 
Sledge '00, Siobhan O'Leary '01, Gene Pereison (entered with '01 
but graduated from Oxford), Akhill Chopra '01 and Camille 
DeLaite '01. 


Besides updating the class on 
other people, Bahar had good 
news of her own. She graduated 
from Yale School of Medicine and 
followed up her M.D. with an 
M.P.H. from Harvard after which 
she did her internship at Mount 
Sinai in internal medicine. She is 
completing her residency in der¬ 
matology at NYU. In her spare 
time, Bahar worked at a dermatol¬ 
ogy clinic in Tanzania and 
climbed Mt. Kilimanjaro — her 
self-described "crowning achieve¬ 
ment." I don't know, Bahar, it 
sounds like you have had quite a 
few crowning achievements dur¬ 
ing the past few years! 

Carmel Gabbay, who used to 
vigorously debate our CC profes¬ 
sor, Anders Stephanson, has put 
her talent for winning arguments 
to good use. She graduated from 
Northwestern Law School in 
2004. Back in Manhattan, Carmel 
works at Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel, specializing in white col¬ 
lar crime. She tells me that David 
De Matteis married his college 
sweetheart on March 14 in 
Kitzbuehel, Austria. The wedding 
guests enjoyed a week of cele¬ 
brating and skiing. In addition, 
Carmel reports that Eban Moss- 
Bachrach recently appeared in the 
film Live Free or Die, which pre¬ 
miered at the GenArt Film Festi¬ 
val in April. 

Thought you saw a familiar 
face on WABC news in New 
York? Well, you did! Jen Max- 
field is the New Jersey corre¬ 
spondent for ABC and keeps us 
well-informed about news from 
across the river. 

Congratulations to all! 


Prisca Bae 

■ flfl 5645 Miles Ave. 

WMm J Oakland, CA 94618 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Congratulations to Cristina 
Teuscher for being inducted into 
the Columbia Athletics Hall of 
Fame in its inaugural class! 

Thanks to all of you who brave¬ 
ly wrote in for the first time. I'll 
start with an update from Sara 
(Steindel) Dauber '99 about Yehu¬ 
da Kurtzer and his wife, Stephanie 
Ives. Yehuda and Stephanie recent¬ 
ly welcomed their first child, Noah 
Clement Ives-Kurtzer, in April, 
and the ritual circumcision attract¬ 
ed a host of Columbia alums who 
celebrated with the new parents in 
Brookline, Mass. In addition to 
Boston-area residents Andrew 
Dauber and his wife, Sara (Stein¬ 
del) Dauber '99, David Gillers and 
Michael Strapp '99, the festivities 
attracted Jonathan Galler and his 
wife. Brandy; Elisabeth Mayman 
'00 Barnard; Michael Fishman '02 


and his wife, Shira (Miller-Jacobs) 
Fishman, '99 Barnard; Dani Gorlin 
'01 and his wife, Ashlyn, also a 
Barnard alum; Jessica Fechtor '02 
and her husband, Eli Schleifer '02; 
and Emily (Guinness) Kirschen- 
baum '00 Barnard. 

Daniel Kokhba, an attorney 
who handles cases in civil litiga¬ 
tion, is accepting new clients as 
well as contract work for fellow 
attorneys and firms. He can be 
reached at dknylaw@hotmail.com. 

Kathryn Kawecki, a first-time 
writer, finished graduate school 
and spent a year as a fine art print 
technician for Derriere L'etoile 
Studios near Soho. Then she 
adjusted career paths and started 
working in professional theater. 
First she was a stage operations 
intern at Glimmerglass Opera in 
Cooperstown, N.Y., where she 
moved scenery around backstage, 
then she was a properties artisan 
intern, also at Glimmerglass. 
Kathryn next worked as a scenic 
carpenter at Goodspeed Musicals 
in East Haddam, Conn. After 
three years as a theatrical techni¬ 
cian, she felt unfulfilled making 
other designers' theatrical visions 
happen and decided to attend 
graduate school to study scene 
design. She started at the North 
Carolina School of the Arts in fall 
2003 and now has an M.F.A. in 
scene design (as long as she fin¬ 
ished her thesis ...). 

In April, Kathryn was included 
in United States Institute for The¬ 
atre Technology's 2006 Young 
Designers' Forum and exhibited 
her design work at its annual con¬ 
vention. Soon she'll be heading to 
NYC to exhibit her work at Ming's 
Clambake, a national portfolio 
review and celebration of graduat¬ 
ing M.F.A. theatrical design stu¬ 
dents hosted by Ming Cho Lee, 
one of the co-chairs of the design 
program at the Yale School of 
Drama, at Lincoln Center. After 
that it's on to UCLA for a similar 
event. Design Showcase West. And 
then she heads to Cape Cod where 
she will design a few shows at 


Monomoy Theatre in Chatham, 
Mass., this summer. In the fall, she 
hopes to be in New York City. She 
desperately misses the Northeast 
and her Columbia friends. Now 
that Kathryn's done with grad 
school, she hopes to track down 
some of you. She's in the process 
of making a website, www. 
kawecki-art.com, so people can 
check out her work. 

Nikiesha Kirkpatrick also 
wrote in for the first time. She 


received her M.A. in behavior dis¬ 
orders and her Ed.M. in special 
education, specializing in deaf 
education, from Teachers College. 
Nikiesha teaches at St. Francis de 
Sales School for the Deaf in 
Brooklyn and loves it; she works 
with deaf children who have mul¬ 
tiple disabilities. Nikiesha lives in 
Brooklyn but misses living in the 
city. She reports that Marsha 
Wright graduated from Hofstra 
Law School in 2003 and passed 
the bar that same year. She is an 
attorney for ACS. 

Paula Davis '02 and Geoffrey 
Hoffman '91 were married in a 
small ceremony at Beth David 
Congregation in Miami on April 
16. They recently bought a condo 
in Coconut Grove, Fla., and have 
been living there since the end of 
May. Dory Agazarian was at the 
wedding. Geoff received his J.D. 
from Tulane and has an L.L.M. in 
international law from Harvard. 
Paula taught fourth grade in 
Brooklyn and then went to Teach¬ 
ers College for a master's in child¬ 
hood education. She teaches 


fourth grade in Miami. Dory lives 
in Manhattan and is working on a 
Ph.D. in history. 

Heidi Yeung and Jim Murphy 
'00E were married on February 5 
in a small family wedding in Van¬ 
couver. They hosted a reception 
for their friends on March 25 in 
their home in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where Jim is in his last year of 
medical school. Heidi is a resident 
in Toronto. 

The reception was a bona fide 


Columbia and crew team reunion 
[see photo]: Mike Showaiter 
drove in from West Virgnia, where 
he clerks for a federal district 
court judge, and John Kriegsman, 
Alicia Dooley and Jen Park flew 
in from New York. John recently 
"retired" from the Navy and 
works in "finance" (we think he's 
a spy). Jen is an architect, and Ali¬ 
cia is married to Danny Rappaport 
(ceremony was on May 13 in Long 
Island). Heavyweight crew team¬ 
mate Steve Trudell '99E drove in 
from Ithaca, where he is getting 
his master's in real estate at Cor¬ 
nell. Steve and his wife have a 
new daughter, Evelyn; Russ 
Kratzer flew in from Charlotte, 
N.C., where he is an advocate for 
special-needs children at the Chil¬ 
dren's Law Center. He encourages 
everyone to take a look at this 
important issue. 

Rashmi Menon and I flew in 
from California. Rashmi is a first- 
year resident and recently was 
engaged. Also in attendance was 
Ramsey Chamie '01, who gradu¬ 
ated from Michigan Law in May. 

It was a great weekend — Russ 
danced; John beat Mike in the 
wall sit; and the Steve beat us all 
at bowling 0en was only two 
points behind). 

Sara (Steindel) Dauber '99 sent 
an update on her husband, 
Andrew Dauber. "This July, he'll 
complete his second year in the 
Boston Combined Residency in 
pediatrics. After the residency 
ends in July '07, he'll become 
chief resident at Children's Hospi¬ 
tal of Boston for a year. In the 
more immediate future, he's plan¬ 
ning a summer trip to Lesotho, 
Africa, to spend four weeks as the 
pediatrician at an in-patient hos¬ 
pital. When he's there, he'll be 


Nikiesha Kirkpatrick ’oo teaches at St. Francis de Sales 
School for the Deaf in Brooklyn. 
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Elisa Melendez '01 married Andrew Tustian on March 25 at St. 
John the Baptist Church in Bodicote, England. Their reception, 
held at the Great Barn, Aynho, Oxfordshire, included (left to 
right) Dimitri Portnoi '01, Ingrid Matias '99 (maid of honor), the 
bride, the groom, Christine Chen 01 (bridesmaid) and Gretchen 
Collazo '02 Barnard (bridesmaid). 


one of only three pediatricians in 
the country. He's working hard 
and sleeping little, but he loves 
medicine. I work at Alkermes, a 
biotechnology company in Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass." 

I graduated from Boalt on May 
13 and will spend the summer in 
California studying for the New 
York Bar. I'll see you in NYC in 
the fall! 



Jonathan Gordin 

4301 Louise Ave. 
Encino, CA 91316 


jrg53@colrimbia.edu 


Hello, everyone! It was great see¬ 
ing so many of you at reunion in 
June. I promise to have lots of 
details about reunion in my next 
column. Meanwhile, here's what 
everyone has been up to ... 

Tamer Makary sent warm 
greetings from "unbearably 
humid Dubai. Emeka Ofodile 
and his brother, Ike Ofodile '05 
Business, are visiting me for the 
big horse race this weekend ... 
always good to see familiar faces 
on the other side of the world. 

"I've been in the Middle East 
for about two years and recently 
joined the Dubai Investment 
Group (most recently buyer of the 
Essex House) as an investment 
manager in its industrials portfo¬ 
lio. It is a surreal experience — 
the amount of liquidity and gen¬ 
eral wealth has opened up a num¬ 
ber of opportunities in the Middle 
East. It's good to be on the buy- 
side, and I send my sincere sym¬ 
pathies to all my buddies slaving 
away at I-banks. 

"I'm trying also to take advan¬ 
tage of geographic accessibility 
here, trekking to Nepal, Bhutan, 


India and Pakistan whenever I get 
the chance. It's amazing the 
amount of ground there is to cover. 
I was in Bangkok with Courtney 
Reum in April for a few days of 
relaxation coupled with a balanced 
amount of sightseeing. Courtney 
flew in from his home in Sydney 
for about a week and a hah." 

Doug Miller recently got 
engaged. He lives in San Francis¬ 
co and works for Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 

David Frescas is "happy to 
announce that my second first- 
author paper in two years will be 
published in the Journal of Cell 
Biology. This is from work con¬ 
ducted at the National Institutes of 
Health in Maryland. I'm prepar¬ 
ing for my qualifying exam and 
writing my thesis proposal as a 
graduate student at NYU School 
of Medicine." 

Camille DeLaite wrote in with 
an exciting update, also from the 
other side of the world! "In Febru¬ 
ary, guests descended on New 
Delhi, India, from all over the 
world to celebrate the wedding of 
Namrata Tripathi and Quinn 
Raymond. [See photo.] The week 
of celebrations included Sikh and 
Hindu wedding ceremonies, a 
Mehndi and Sangeet, a visit to the 
Taj Mahal, the wedding reception 
[see photo] and lots and lots of 
bhangra! The guests had so much 
fun that requests have been made 
for annual vow renewal cere¬ 
monies on the sub-continent. 

"Many of Nami's classmates 
were among the more than 40 for¬ 
eigners who made the trip. Wed¬ 
ding guests at the reception 
included Karl Ward, Sheila Lavu, 
Amy Kimpel, Jaclyn Strassberg, 
Hannah Budnitz, Paul Getto, 
Callean Henry '00, Margaret 


Sledge '00, Siobhan O'Leary, 

Gene Perelson (a one-time mem¬ 
ber of '01 who graduated from 
Oxford), Akhill Chopra and 
Camille DeLaite. Kari Hoel '00 
was in attendance but must have 
been too busy dancing to join the 
photo. An absolutely fabulous 
time was had by all!" 

Lauren Abraham wrote in 
with exciting news: "Michael 
Mahoney and I will be married 
this September. We began the cel¬ 
ebration in May with an engage¬ 
ment party, which my sister, 
Karen Abraham '04, celebrated 
with us. Here in Atlanta, Mike 
and I are active members of the 
local Columbia alumni club and 
enjoy hanging out with other 
graduates at various events. We 
recently saw Stu Dearnley and 
Rich Luthmann when they came 
to Atlanta for a rugby match. I 
headed to New York for the 
bridal shower of Nili Birke, who 
will marry Joshua Klenoff on July 
4. Mike will head to New York to 
attend the alumni rugby game 
and celebrate his bachelor party 
with Dan Wetmore, Artie Harris, 
Stu Dearnley, Rich Luthmann, 
Max Dickstein, Josh Condon '02 
GS, Eddie Torres '02 and possibly 
others. Although we are far from 
NYC, we make the trip to visit 
family and friends as often as we 
can." 

David Shapiro reported on his 
successful art career. He will be 
painting a watercolor of actress 
Zooey Deschanel for the Gap for a 
worldwide clothing campaign 
pairing eight artists and actors; it 
will run for at least the next six 
months. In addition. Carter Foster, 
curator of drawings at the Whit¬ 
ney Museum, selected some of his 
watercolors for an offsite summer 
show. Check out some images of 
David's black-lit fluorescent oil 
show at Grand Projects (www. 
grandprojects.com), and watch for 
more in a future CCT. 

As always, it's great hearing 
from all of you. Please fill me in 
on your exciting summer plans 
and any other special updates in 
your lives. 
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Colleen Hsia 

121 E. 23rd St., Apt. 3F 
New York, NY 10010 


cch38@columbia.edu 


Lucy Willis graduated from Jef¬ 
ferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia and is moving back 
to New York City for her residen¬ 
cy in emergency medicine at St. 
Luke's-Roosevelt Hospital Center. 

Richard Feistman is a middle 
school teacher/dean in Washing¬ 
ton Heights. After earning his 
master's from Teachers College in 


2002, he traveled to Peru and 
Israel. He plans to run a work¬ 
shop for elementary math teach¬ 
ers in Cambodia in July. 

Trushna Jhaveri reports, 
"Robert, my German boyfriend 
of five years, took me to Paris for 
New Year's and proposed. We're 
going to be married in January 
2007, in my hometown of Mum¬ 
bai, India." Last November, the 
couple traveled to the small 
African country of Eritrea (pho¬ 
tos at http://robertrushna. 
fotopic.net). Eritrea is the 
youngest and perhaps the safest 
country on the continent, despite 
ongoing border conflicts with its 
volatile neighbor, Ethiopia. In 
March, the couple went trekking 
to Sikkim and Darjeeling (in the 
eastern part of India) and saw 
gorgeous views of the Hima¬ 
layas: Everest, Kanchenjunga and 
several other snow-capped mon¬ 
umental peaks. Trushna's sum¬ 
mer travel itinerary include 
Switzerland, Italy and Germany. 
Robert recently left his position 
in Germany and will be moving 
to London, where Trushna hopes 
to join him after the wedding 
next year. 

Crystal Stewart married 
Matthew Clarke '92 in September. 
The two met at a Columbia alum¬ 
ni event. Crystal passed the New 
York and New Jersey bar exams 
and works with Brecher Fishman 
Pasternack Popish Heller Reiff 
and Walsh (Brecher Fishman). 

Alec Borenstein moved to L.A. 
to attend Loyola Law School and 
is entering his third year. He is 
engaged to Lea Kassebaum, and 
they plan to wed in August 2007. 

Charles Vorkas will be attend¬ 
ing the Weill Cornell Medical 
School (Class of 2010) starting in 
August. 

Kudos to Cameron Coleman 
for working with the University 
Alumni Affairs office to help 
make Columbia Community Out¬ 
reach a national event. 

In May, I celebrated Cinco de 
Mayo at a Chelsea loft with 
Andrew Greene, Famg-Yuan 
Foo, Andrew Liu '02E, Omid 
Malekan '02E, Alberto Rodriguez 
'02E and Yong Jin Woo '02E, as 
well as many others whose names 
I can't recall. Good times! 

Keep those Class Notes coming! 

I look forward to hearing from you. 
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Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


It's already been three years since 
we've graduated, and it's hard to 
believe that the students who 
were first-years when we were 
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seniors have graduated. Wow! 
While most of us have moved on 
from Columbia, we've made a 
huge impact on other parts of the 
city, nation and world. 

Chin Ho Cheng graduated 
from Fordham Law School in 
May, will sit for the New York bar 
exam at the end of July, then will 
work for the Brooklyn District 
Attorney's Office in January 2007. 
Marva Brown graduated from 
Cardozo Law School. 

Gil Matias De Jesus has been a 
procurement analyst in the 
materiel division of the Metropol¬ 
itan Transportation Authority 
since graduation. He will return 
to school to pursue an M.B.A. at 
UCLA-Anderson in the fall. Kwa- 
mena Aidoo recently was pro¬ 
moted to risk management with 
the Clinton Group. 

Katori Hall debuted her play. 
Hoodoo Love, during the Cherry- 
Lane Mentor Project in New York 
in April. The press release reads, 
"In an epic tale of love, magic, 
jealousy and family secrets, 

Toulou escapes the Mississippi 
Delta cotton fields to pursue her 
dream of singing the blues in 
Memphis. When she meets a ram¬ 
bling blues man, the notorious 
Ace of Spades, this dream is real¬ 
ized in a way she could never 
have imagined." 

Will Graham '02 graduated 
from the School of the Arts film 
program. Peter Koechley is man¬ 
aging editor of The Onion. 

Michael Foss shares that the col¬ 
laboration between the Blue & the 
White and The Varsity Show that 
Peter and Anand Venkatesan put 
together in 2003 continues to be 
successful. Robyn Schwartz and 
Dana Hopp were on campus to 
attend Dean's Day on April 1. 

Nadege Fleurimond bosted a 
chic party at Grove 49 for her 
catering business on April 30; sev¬ 
eral Columbians, including 
Michael Foss and Erick Tyrone, 
attended. Her business, Fleuri¬ 
mond Catering, has brought in a 
new executive chef, Leroy Wal¬ 
lace, who trained at the French 
Culinary Institute and is a wel¬ 
come addition to the company. 

Sheref Hassan finished his 
third year at Albert Einstein Col¬ 
lege of Medicine, where he claims 
to be a "full-time party machine." 
Barbra Sainsurin is in her second 
year at GoalQuest, a company 
that sells admission retention soft¬ 
ware to colleges and universities, 
and has been promoted to direc¬ 
tor of sales. Nico Muhley is a 
composer in New York City and 
recently was spotted wearing 
orange shoes. 

Emily Combs and Mary 
Rozenman are "having a wonder¬ 
ful time living next door to each 



Dorothy Rhodes '03 and Scott Libson '03 were married on March 
19 in Charleston, S.C. Joining the bride and groom (seated) were 
(left to right, front) Loraine Wu '03, Heather Chan '02 Barnard, 
Calvin Lee '02, Steve Ling '03, Connie Moy '02 Barnard, Jared Eng 
'04E, Sonja Lee '03 Barnard, Tammy Wang '03, Charlie Gershman 
'05 and (rear) Vince Piau '03E and Audrey Yu '04. 


other while studying at Harvard." 
Emily finished her last semester 
of law school, and Mary is earn¬ 
ing a Ph.D. in chemistry. Michael 
Heller will head to Harvard next 
year to pursue a Ph.D. in ethno- 
musicology with a focus in jazz 
studies. Matthew McMillan 
founded BuzzMaker, a political 
consultancy specializing in online 
communications. In March, the 
firm won its second Pollie Award 
from the American Association of 
Political Consultants. 

Scott Libson and Dorothy 
Rhodes were married in 
Charleston, S.C., on March 19. 
Scott writes, "We honored alma 
mater not only by having light 
blue as our color, but also having 
Loraine Wu, my Literature 
Humanities classmate, read from 
Plato's Symposium (part of the 
speech of Aristophanes)." The 
couple lives in New Haven, where 
Scott is finishing a master's pro¬ 
gram. [See photo.] Jillian Kasow 
lives in Mystic and is a grants 
coordinator at Mystic Aquarium & 
Institute for Exploration. 

Mimi Osei-Agyemang is 
engaged to Kofi N. Nartey and 
will be married in Los Angeles in 
December. She received a fellow¬ 
ship to attend UCLA to pursue a 
dual-degree program in African 
studies and public health, where 
she hopes to earn a Ph.D. 

In international news, Laetia 
Kress worked for a small NGO in 
Kunming, China, after graduating. 
Following that, she did a M.Sc. in 
skeletal and dental bioarchaeology 
at University College London, 
where she resides. Joseph Catsam 
also lives in London and works 
for Bear Steams in fixed income 
trading. 


starting our new life together in 
central New Jersey." 

In the medical school world, 
Bryan Hopping finished his first 
year at Touro University in San 
Francisco. He shares, "I've loved 
the osteopathic emphasis on 
learning to connect with, diag¬ 
nose and treat patients using the 
most advanced medical equip¬ 
ment available — my hands! The 
past year has been challenging 


world, Craig Hollander will pur¬ 
sue a Ph.D. in history at Johns 
Hopkins, Tim Cassedy will be 
starting a Ph.D. in English at 
NYU and David Johns graduated 
from Teachers College with a 
master's in sociology and educa¬ 
tion policy, where his thesis was 
titled Shadowboxing: Black Male 
Identity in Independent Schools. 

Dominique Phelps writes, "In 
February, I left my job at Para- 
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Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


Hello, everyone. I hope you are 
having a wonderful, restful sum¬ 
mer. As always. I'm looking for 
more submissions for Class Notes, 
so please don't be shy with send¬ 
ing me updates! 

Chris Carey, former captain of 
the football team, works at Jeffries 
Broadview in its Investment 
Banking Group. 

Congratulations to Julia Hertz 
who writes, "Daniel De Roulet 
Jr. and I were married on June 24 
in Ojai, Calif., at my parents' 
home. We met freshman year 
when we lived on the 6th floor of 
John Jay." Jannely Almonte Ortiz 
writes, "Taino Ortiz '04E and I 
were married on April 22. It was 
a beautiful ceremony and a great 
reception in New York. We're 


Preston Jeremy Berry ’04 works at NAEVA Geophysics, 
an environmental consulting firm, and recently was 
promoted to project manager. 


but rewarding. " Scott Howard 
Troob writes, " I finished my first 
year of medical school at Jeffer¬ 
son Medical College in Philadel¬ 
phia. It has been an enjoyable 
year in Philly, but I'm ready to 
come back to Manhattan for the 
summer." Meanwhile, Jennifer 
Fung finished her first year as an 
M.D./M.P.H. student at SUNY 
Downstate in Brooklyn. Elodi 
Dielubanza finished her second 
year at UCLA Medical School and 
in the fall will be taking a year off 
to do the Howard Hughes Med¬ 
ical Institute Fellowship at the 
National Institutes of Health in 
Maryland. 

Elsewhere in the academic 


mount Pictures in L.A. (my 
hometown) to move back to 
NYC, where I work in produc¬ 
tion for Major League Baseball 
and MLB.com. I'm also applying 
to business school to further pre¬ 
pare for the clothing line and 
nonprofit jointly started with 
Madia Willis '06 and Alisha 
Liggett. Check us out at 
www.biribelle.org. I live in Fort 
Greene, Brooklyn, with Pam 
Pradachith. Our Brooklyn neigh¬ 
borhood is a Columbia annex, as 
my neighbors include Rachel 
Cox, Ryan Stahl, Britney 
Williams and Dan Jacobs." Jeff 
Bobula also lives in Brooklyn. 

Preston Jeremy Berry lives in 
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BOOKS 


PROMOTE YOUR BOOK on tV- 

radio talkshows, print. Columbia 
alum offers free consultation. 
Frank Promotion, (914) 747-9212, 
frankpromo@aol.com. 


REAL ESTATE 

real ESTATE Gulf Beaches to Golf 
Courses. Sarasota, Florida — it's a 
lifestyle. Susan Lightcap, Realtor, 
RE/MAX 5 STAR, 941-724-2440, 
www.susanlightcap.com. 


RENTALS_ 

Exquisite Tuscan Villa in the 

heart of Chianti near Siena. Sleeps 
12, pool, concierge service. 
Contact mcbcu80@yahoo.com 
for rental details. 

Shelter island Retreat: Charm¬ 
ing and quiet 3-bedroom, 2-bath 
cottage with wraparound deck 
near beaches. For 2 weeks, 
month, or season. (212) 675-0344 
day; (203) 629-1261 evenings 
EXTREMELY FABULOUS ITALIAN 
villa on Tuscan/Umbrian border. 
Beautiful house in large park. 
Gorgeous views, great location. 
Details: www.villagioianna.com; 
villagioianna@whitedovevillas.com. 


Naples, Florida: Luxury condo¬ 
minium overlooking Gulf, two- 
month minimum, 802-524-2108. 
Costa Rica's central valley — 
Exquisite new house w/private 
pool, wonderful mountain views. 
25 min. from SJ airport. Eco-won- 
ders nearby. Pictures on request. 
$750/week high season; $600 low. 
914-762-1181, Gilbert Zicklind '63. 


SE R VICES _ 

Date Smart/Party Smart. Join the 
introduction network exclusively 
for graduates, students and faculty 
of the ivies, MIT, Stanford and 
other excellent schools. The Right 
Stuff www.rightstuffdating.com 
800-988-5288. 

Good Genes: An institution of 
Higher Pairing: Columbia, NYU, 
Tufts, MIT, Wellesley, Brandeis, 
Harvard, Boston College, Clark 
(Worcester, MA), UC Berkeley, 
Wesleyan, Brown and Stanford. 
www.goodgenes.com, 800-949- 
3075. 


WANTED 

Wanted: Agent/collaborator to 
market whimsical cartoons, fables, 
and tales. Contact Bruce Wallace 
CC'41 540-951-2464. 


New for 2006! 
Columbia Business 
Connections 

Up to 20% off advertising rates 

for College alumni 

to promote their businesses 

Ads placed near Class Notes 
Sizes available: 

1/2 page h 
1/4 page sq or v 
1/8 page h or v 

For rates and information, contact 
Natasha Clermont, business manager 
212-870-2786 phone 
212-870-2747 fax 
nc2252@columbia.edu 

Class year must appear in ad 
Prepayment required 


CLASSIFIED AD INFORMATION 


REGULAR CLASSIFIED RATES: $3 per word for one issue, 
discounts for six consecutive issues. Ten word minimum. 
Phone (incl. area code) and PO boxes count as one word. 
Words divided by slashes, hyphens or plus signs are counted 
individually. E-mail & Web addresses are priced based on length. 
No charge for Columbia College class years or ampersands (&). 
We boldface the first four words at no charge. 
Additional boldface words are $1 per word. 

Display classifieds are $100 per inch. 

PAYMENT: Prepayment required on all issues at time of order. 
Checks, money orders, MasterCard, VISA and Diners with 
MasterCard logo only. 

No refunds for canceled ads. 

10% discount for Columbia College alumni, faculty, 
staff, students and parents 

Mail, fax or E-mail orders to: 

Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste. 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
Phone 212-870-2786 
Fax 212-870-2747 
nc2252@columbia.edu 
Deadline for September/October issue: 

August 1,2006 


Nyack, N.Y., and works at 
NAEVA Geophysics, an environ¬ 
mental consulting firm, where he 
was promoted to project manager. 
Catherine Krudy is bibliographer 
and programming assistant for 
Printed Matter, a nonprofit dedi¬ 
cated to artist books. Meredith 
Darrow is an associate director of 
Friedrich Petzel Gallery in 
Chelsea. 
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Peter Kang 

420 West 42nd St. 
Apt 36B 

New York, NY 10036 


pk2007@columbia.edu 


It's been more than a year since 
our graduation, and if you 
haven't given an update yet, you 
ought to. Some classmates, per¬ 
haps feeling extra-reflective 
around this one-year anniversary, 
have provided some excellent 
notes. So, without further delay, 
here goes. 

Janine Materna, who works 
for Deloitte Consulting of 
Deloitte and Touche, was in 
Bangkok, Thailand, for a month 
on an international assignment. 
"A cool perk about being a con¬ 
sultant is that due to my constant 
traveling across the world with 


my job. I've now accumulated 
enough points to stay at the best 
hotel in Athens, Greece, and the 
islands of Mykonos, Santorini, 
Rhodes and Crete for free. I'm 
going for my birthday in August. 
I look forward to seeing all of the 
sites, and putting all of my Art 
Hum and Lit Hum to use." 

Agata Danielak had a busy 
and exciting May. After graduat¬ 
ing from the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania with a M.S.Ed., she mar¬ 
ried Robert Wang on May 26 and 
moved to Minneapolis June 1. 
Congratulations! 

Juneyoung Yi recounts a 
"mini-reunion" that took place in 
March with Soo Young Jeong 
'05E, Lili Lee, Suanne Chen and 
Jinny Jin. "Suanne, Jinny and 
Soo Young work in New York ... 

I had not seen my friends since 
October 2005, at Jinny's birthday 
party in midtown. Furthermore, 
Lili had not seen us since August 
2005, when we had gathered for 
a farewell/good luck dinner in 
Korea Town. Thus, this was a 
long-awaited mini-reunion. It 
took place at our favorite K-town 
eatery: Seoul Garden. The food 
was delicious, as always. The 
best part of the night, however, 
was (and will continue to be) the 
company!" 
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Ben Smith ’ 06 , Fully Composed 

By Jennifer Preissel '05 


I n April, Ben Smith '06 

knew exactly what he 
would be doing after gradu¬ 
ation: going to the American 
School in London to train as a 
first grade teacher, with oppor¬ 
tunities to work in music and 
art. But in his last few College 
years, the choice didn't always 
seem so clear. 

Smith faced a common 
dilemma during his first year. 
After he found an introductory 
chemistry class to be less than 
engaging, his interest in pre- 
med was quelled, but he didn't 
know what would replace it. 
One day, Smith, a musical the¬ 
ater fanatic, found himself on 
the sixth floor of Dodge Hall, 
looking for the music depart¬ 
ment. When he 
knocked on an 
open door, musi¬ 
cology professor 
Walter Frisch 
invited him into 
his office. 

"I had no idea 
that this kind and 
welcoming man 
was a renowned 
musicologist," 

Smith says. "We 
talked about my 
experience with 
music, and he 
encouraged me 
to take the place¬ 


ment test for the beginning of 
the theory sequence." Within 
two years, Frisch was serving as 
adviser for Smith's independent 
study: composing the score for 
the 111th Varsity Show. 

Theater was not new to 
Smith, who was cast in a North¬ 
west Children's Theater produc¬ 
tion of Peter Pan in sixth grade 
while growing up in Portland, 
Ore. The young thespian spent 
the next seven years working 
with the theater troupe, winning 
a Portland Dramatist's Guild 
Award for his portrayal of the 
title character in Pecos Bill. 
"Musicals are just so fun," 

Smith says. "Even in bittersweet 
stories, there's a boundless joy 
and willingness to be earnest 
and open with 
emotions in 
musicals that has 
drawn me to 
write them." 

After dabbling 
in the sciences 
during his first 
semester, Smith 
found his calling 
in the music 
department. As a 
first-year, he 
placed out of 
introductory 
music theory and 
was influenced 
by music theory 


professor David Cohen to major 
in music. As a sophomore, 

Smith was cast in the 110th 
Varsity Show as Professor Ken¬ 
neth Jackson, a lead role that 
showcased his singing, dancing 
and bike riding. The next year, 
Smith auditioned for and won 
the coveted position of com¬ 
poser, working with the show's 
creative team several nights a 
week to select cast and crew 
and produce creative material 
for the performance. Frisch 
attests that Smith "worked with 
collaborators to integrate num¬ 
bers into the plot — on all lev¬ 
els, it worked really well." 

After composing the Varsity 
Show, Smith took time to pur¬ 
sue other interests. He per¬ 
formed with the Orchesis 
dance troupe and composed a 
score for one of the group's 
recitals. While a senior, he 
took classes at Broadcast 
Music Incorporated's presti¬ 
gious Lehman Engel Musical 
Theatre Workshop. He even 
returned to the sciences, 
enjoying Professor Deborah 
Mowshowitz's contemporary 
biology class. 

The extracurricular activity 
Smith relished most, however, 
was his role as co-director of 
the undergraduate organization 
Artists Reaching Out. Founded 
in 2003, the organization seeks 


to bring arts education and 
awareness to New York City 
public schools, particularly 
those lacking art and music 
curriculum. Smith co-coordinat- 
ed the volunteer program in 
which 27 College and Barnard 
students instruct inner-city stu¬ 
dents in after-school arts pro¬ 
grams. Last semester, he and 
several peers worked with 
third-, fourth- and fifth-grade 
students at PS. 125 to produce 
a puppet opera. 

"Ben is a great teacher 
because he communicates 
really well with children," says 
Artists Reaching Out co-direc- 
tor Taylor Marcus '05. "He 
engages them and relates to 
them while maintaining a 
sense of authority." 

Smith will expand his skills 
in London, though he eventual¬ 
ly sees himself returning to the 
American school system. "I 
can't see myself as anything 
but a teacher," he says. "I am 
fascinated by kids and love 
being around them." Like the 
characters in musical theater, 
"Kids always have that willing¬ 
ness to be joyful." 


Jennifer Preissel '05 is the 

history project coordinator for 
the San Francisco Film Society, 
presenter of the San Francisco 
International Film Festival. 



Ben Smith '06 hopes his 
love of musical theater 
will inspire the children 
that he'll be teaching. 


Meredith Fuhrman writes: "It's 
been a strange but good year for 
me. I spent last summer detoxify¬ 
ing from academia (read: doing 
blissfully nothing). I then moved 
to Hanover, N.H., where I applied 
to master of architecture pro¬ 
grams and worked at Hopkins 
Center for the Arts while my 
boyfriend finished his degrees at 
Dartmouth. I'll attend MIT in the 
fall for its 2\- year program 
(yikes!). This summer, I'll work in 
San Jose and volunteer with Habi¬ 
tat for Humanity's Women Build 
program, building an ADA- 
approved house for a family with 
a son with cerebral palsy. I would 
love it if any Bay Area located 
alums would give a shout!" 

Solmaz Firoz, who returned to 
Columbia in May for Class Day, 
writes: "This past year has been a 


wild ride! Graduating from col¬ 
lege has been a difficult transition, 
but being around other Columbia 
alums has made it easier. Aside 
from having a great job at Federal 
Defenders of New York, along 
with Sylvie Levine and Maggie 
O'Donnell '04, being in New York 
has given me the opportunity to 
stay in close touch with my 
friends from Columbia who have 
remained in the area. The fact that 
so many Columbians pursue 
employment opportunities abroad 
led me to travel internationally to 
visit friends as well. I traveled to 
Hungary to visit McBain room¬ 
mate Laurel Gordon, as she 
taught local high school students 
English in her small town of Sal- 
gotarjan. I also traveled to Italy to 
visit Watt roommate Elizabeth 
Sanseau while she worked in the 


Patrons Office of the Vatican 
Museums in Rome. 

"My travel bug took me 
beyond visiting Columbia friends, 
though. My most recent trip was 
to Uganda and Zanzibar, where, 
instead of spending time with 
Columbians, I was up close and 
personal with gorillas, elephants, 
giraffes, hippos and lions, to 
name a few. My desire to travel 
abroad is taking me away again at 
the end of the summer. I will head 
to India to work with an NGO in 
India for 10 months as an Ameri¬ 
can India Foundation Service 
Corps Fellow. I am going to miss 
Federal Defenders dearly, as 
working there has been such a 
memorable experience: exciting, 
inspirational, educational and fun, 
to say the least. Though I'm sad to 
leave my job, and New York, I am 


excited to begin my adventure in 
India. I've never been there, so it 
will be a challenge, but a very 
welcome one." 

Phil Sandick writes: "After an 
eight-month stint at a law firm in 
Times Square, I left my home of 
nearly five years and auto-exiled 
to Botswana. With the hope of 
studying human rights and gener¬ 
ally experiencing a different mode 
of life, I accepted an offer to 
orchestrate and implement an IT 
renovation at Maru-a-Pula, a 
boarding school in Gaborone. 

MaP was founded in the early 
'70s as a model to South Africa 
that a multi-racial, multi-ethnic 
environment is not only possible 
but desirable. I am enjoying my 
new (imagined?) community 
immensely. Probable length of 
stay: between one and five years." 
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Evette Stair, who finished her 
first year in the Newark public 
schools as part of the Teach for 
America program, ruefully reflects 
on her post-graduation decision to 
join the program: "Teach for Amer¬ 
ica may be hard to get into, but it's 
even harder to stay a member. 
Every day, I ask myself — did I 
really spend $40,000 a year at 
Columbia to worry about what dis¬ 
eases I may have gotten from the 
third-grader who bit me? I can't 
wait till my two-year commitment 
is up ... Law school, here I come!" 

Luis Saucedo writes: "I'm the 
development assistant at a Latino 
immigrant organization in Los 
Angeles, Consejo de Federaciones 
Mexicanas en Norte America or 
Council of Mexican Federations in 
North America. It started as 
Hometown Associations before 
immigrants from the same towns 
in Mexico now living in L.A. 
came together to raise funds for 
infrastructure projects back home. 
Now, the organization is working 
on projects here in L.A. as well as 
in Mexico. I also write songs — 
my demo is at myspace.com/ 
luissaucedo." 

Lindsey May '05E enjoys her 
Chelsea apartment as much as she 
can while commuting to Atlanta 
as a consultant for Galt and tak¬ 
ing weekend trips to places like 
Seattle, where she recently met 
Bridget Geibel, who is a reloca¬ 
tion specialist for a Temporary 
Housing Company in Menlo 
Park, Calif. Their Seattle host was 
Steve Mumford, who is in the 
public policy graduate program at 
UW and will spend the next two 
years of the program as a member 
of the Peace Corps in Togo. 


while devoting my increased free 
time to expanding my branding 
and Web design business. And 
reading about all the traveling 
that goes on among our class¬ 
mates, I feel like I should try to 
escape this New York bubble a bit 
more often. Cheers to you all, and 
keep the updates coming! 
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Just two months after graduation, 
many of our classmates are 
already getting an exciting start to 
their post-college careers. 

Diana Newmark will travel to 
Scandinavia, then be an elemen¬ 
tary school teacher in NYC with 
Teach for America this fall. Two 
others also will join Teach for 
America: Beth Katz is moving 
back to Los Angeles and will be 
teaching science ("Please visit 
her!" she writes). Jen Schnidman 
will teach high school math in 
Mississippi. 

Julia Nagle will work for the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the League 
of Young Voters doing young 
voter mobilization for the mid¬ 
term elections in Pennsylvania. 
Emily Ross is moving to Wash¬ 
ington state to work for Field¬ 
works, a political consulting firm 
specializing in grassroots organiz¬ 
ing and field strategies, where she 
will be a field coordinator for Sen¬ 
ator Maria Cantwell's (D-Wash.) 
reelection campaign. 

Adam Zucker will lead a 
group of 15 American high 
school students learning Spanish 


Luis Saucedo ’05 is the development assistant for Consejo 
de Federaciones Mexicanas en Norte America (Council of 
Mexican Federations in North America). 


Rebecca Brown writes: "I live 
in Manhattan with Rujeko Hock¬ 
ley, just much further south of 
the CU campus. We're living it 
up and working at EATS Maga- 
zine/EATS.com (for which 
there's now a CU edition) and 
the Studio Museum in Harlem, 
respectively. Jenn Legum and 
Inna Fabrikant live across the 
street from us so we get together 
all the time to enjoy life in New 
York with no finals or papers 
hanging over our heads! We miss 
Anya Chemeff, who finished a 
stint teaching in Malaysia for 
Princeton in Asia." 

And as for yours truly, I will be 
wrapping up my gig at Lehman 
Brothers in July to take on a less 
demanding daytime occupation 


in Argentina this summer. He 
will return in August and head to 
D.C. to pursue a J.D./M.A. in 
international affairs at American 
University's Washington College 
of Law and School of Internation¬ 
al Service. 

Tara Wedin is taking a year off 
before medical school to be a clin¬ 
ical research associate for the 
Long Island Jewish Memorial 
Hospital emergency department 
then volunteer at the Angkor 
Hospital for Children in Cambo¬ 
dia for two months before contin¬ 
uing her travels with an "around 
the world" ticket. 

Jennifer Kim was invited to 
be a member violinist for the 
inaugural season of the Asian 
American Concerts series and the 


Institute and Festival for Con¬ 
temporary Performance in NYC 
for June. In July, she will perform 
at Pacific Music Festival in Sap¬ 
poro, Japan, before traveling to 
Hong Kong and Thailand in 
August. 

Melanie Brazzell writes, "I am 
moving to East Brooklyn and 
attempting to work as little as 
possible and play as much as pos¬ 
sible. I'll be writing, dancing, 
cooking, joining the local commu¬ 
nity garden and doing capoeira." 

Nick Cain is settling in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., to be a paralegal at 
a civil rights law firm. Theodore 
Orsher is spending the summer 
traveling and in New York before 
he heads to the London School of 
Economics in mid-September. 

Sean Wilkes writes, "Follow¬ 
ing graduation and commission¬ 
ing on May 19 as an Army officer 
(through ROTC), I will attend 
U.S. Army Infantry School and 
Medical Officer Basic Leader 
Course this summer. Following 
that, I will serve on active duty 
as a platoon commander sup¬ 
porting a combat brigade." 
Montse Ferrer will travel to 
Bogota, Colombia, as an interna¬ 
tional electoral observer for the 
presidential elections, sponsored 
by the Organization of American 
States. Later, she plans to work 
with the Mision de Apoyo al Pro- 
ceso de Paz (Mission to Support 
the Peace Process in Colombia) 
sponsored by the OAS and the 
Government of Colombia. She 
will go to law school in the fall. 

In July, Emily Bregel starts a 
six-month internship as a 
reporter for the daily newspaper 
Chattanooga Times Free Press in 
Chattanooga, Term. Emily Starr 
Bean writes, "I will be off to Ver¬ 
mont for the summer, working 
for the labor movement; then 
down to New Orleans and even¬ 
tually South America. After a 
year of sustainable roving, com¬ 
plete with hitchhiking and 
dumpstering when necessary, I 
will stabilize location and rede¬ 
vote myself to the Union and 
other anti-capitalist/oppression 
causes." 

Juan Salazar, Stephanie Her¬ 
nandez and Holly Benavides are 
moving into a three-bedroom 
apartment in Park Slope South in 
Brooklyn and enjoying the sum¬ 
mer as much as possible before 
beginning work full-time in the 
fall. Emily Hawkins will work 
with the New York office of 
Porter Novelli, a global public 
relations firm. Marc Pimentel 
will be in Japan and China this 
summer before going to P&S in 
August. 

Stanley Tan writes, "I'm back 
in the Singapore military for 75 


more days (and counting down!) 
from June to August before 
returning to NYC to be a business 
analyst with McKinsey & Co. in 
September. Come visit me while I 
serve my time — I'm going to be 
ridiculously bored!" 

For all of you headed to the 
New England region. I'm moving 
to Boston in late August to be an 
associate at LEK Consulting. 

Please e-mail me with any 
updates you want to share with 
our class. I'll send reminder e- 
mails as submission deadlines 
approach, so let me know if you 
would like to be added to the list. 
Best of luck to you as we 
approach fall without Columbia to 
return to (at least for most of us). 

Q 


Alumni Corner 

(Continued from page 72) 

sessions in an attempt to raise 
the level of transparency in the 
process and become cognizant of 
community concerns. There will, 
no doubt, be serious discussions 
ahead about the shape of this 
project. 

There are and will be addi¬ 
tional priorities. Globalization, 
strengthening Columbia's posi¬ 
tion in the global community, is 
one. Shoring up the strength of 
the faculty in specific depart¬ 
ments, as evidenced by the 
recent wave of hirings in eco¬ 
nomics, is another. Improving 
the climate for minority students 
on campus and the upgrading 
the competitiveness of intercolle¬ 
giate athletic teams (especially 
football, basketball and soccer) 
also come to mind. It is worth 
noting that in both the early 
1980s and the current era, the 
role of the Core Curriculum as 
the quintessence of a Columbia 
education and as the foundation 
of the College experience has not 
been questioned. 

At my 25th reunion last month, 
I exchanged stories about the fun 
(if you consider sleeping outside 
to get into a good Lit Hum section 
fun!) times we enjoyed a genera¬ 
tion ago. For me and a number of 
classmates, those experiences 
planted the seeds for a lifetime of 
involvement with the College. 
Similarly, the potentially transfor¬ 
mational events of the upcoming 
years will influence the next wave 
of alumni who will be active in 
the life of the College for years to 
come. a 
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I read Laura Butchy '04 Arts' 
piece on The West End, "home 
to Beatnik nostalgia ... getting 
a facelift this summer." It 
quotes the new owner as say¬ 
ing, "The West End is not 
going away. ... I have great 
respect for its history." 

History? The place was gut¬ 
ted, remodeled and enlarged in 
the mid-'60s when I was at the 
College so that any remnant of 
Beatnick nostalgia was erased. If 
any nascent Beat writers who 
hung out there when the place 
still had some of its seedy char¬ 
acter returned, I believe they 
would neither have recognized 
nor felt at home in it. 

Speaking of nostalgia leads 
me to my most vivid memory of 
the place: the night Kennedy 
was assassinated. Like most 
people who lived through that, I 
remember where I was when I 
heard. I was a freshman in my 
second-floor room in Hartley, 
above the quad, where people 
were strangely gathered around 
a transistor radio. Later that 
night, I remember walking into 
The West End and being freaked 
out ... I had walked through 
that front door looking for peo¬ 
ple to commune with and was 
greeted with the usual roar of 
drinking and talking that took 
place on any busy night ... as if 
nothing had happened. 

I was so taken aback and 
appalled that I beat (pun intend¬ 
ed) it out of there quick. The 
West End that had any distinc¬ 
tive character and was the stuff 
of legend is long, long gone. 

Frank Richard '67 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


After reading Thomas Merton 
'38's autobiography The Seven 
Storey Mountain, I was con¬ 
vinced I would enter the con¬ 
templative and celibate life of a 
monk that still allowed for 
active involvement in the con¬ 
temporary world through 
observation and writing. 

Then, I discovered The West 
End. Unfortunately, I did not 
have the benefit of consulting 
The Game: Penetrating the Secret 
Society of Pickup Artists, by 
Neil Strauss '91 (Bookshelf, 


May/June), which describes 
"the art of picking up women." 
Despite that handicap, I devel¬ 
oped my own "game" and was 
successful with it at The West 
End. Thus concluded my inter¬ 
est in the celibate life and 
started the heart and soul of 
my social life at Columbia. I 
continued to lead a contempla¬ 
tive life. 

Thank you. West End. You 
shall be sorely missed, but your 
disappearance may benefit the 
currently dwindling ranks of celi¬ 
bate monks. 

Dr. Sylvain Fribourg '62 
West Hills, Calif. 


Gene Shekita '49 was big (230 
lbs.), strong, highly intelligent 
and friendly, the center of the 
Columbia football team that 
ended Army's winning streak at 
Baker Field in 1947. One night 
at The West End, Gene was 
holding court in a standing cir¬ 
cle with four or five of us. In 
walked "Tex," slamming the 
door against the wall, saying, "I 
want your biggest guy." No 
reaction. Tex was 6 feet 3 inches 
tall, muscular, with a cowboy- 
styled shirt, pointed cowboy 
boots and a large, gleaming, 
oval belt buckle. 

Tex spotted Gene and head¬ 
ed toward our circle. Stepping 
into the circle, he tapped Gene 
on the shoulder and stepped 
through the circle. No reaction. 
Tex came back from that side 
and firmly bumped into Gene, 
who said, in the vernacular of 
the day, something like, "We 
want no trouble, fellow, so 
please cool it." Tex continued 
through the circle and back, 
ramming into Gene. A feint, a 
solid right to the jaw and Tex 
was knocked out. Two West 
End bouncers picked up Tex 
and tossed him outside saying, 
"Don't come back." We never 
saw Tex again. Gene brushed 
his hands together and contin¬ 
ued our lively conversation, 
never missing a beat. 

P.S.: Often, some of us, aided 
by a few beers, would close The 
West End at 3 a.m., singing 
"Bye, Bye, Blackbird." Those 
were the days. 

Dick Allerton Jr. '51 

San Jacinto, Calif. 



First Person 

(Continued from page 29) 

of material to work with. I'm 
about to begin a project in which I 
look at the relations between cog¬ 
nitive disability and narrative, 
and I'm finding that self-reflexive 
narratives such as Don Quixote are 
every bit as relevant to my work 
as more obvious works such as 
Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury 
and Mark Haddon's The Curious 
Incident of the Dog in the Night- 
Time. And where did I first read 
Don Quixote ? In my Lit Hum class 
in spring 1980. 

I could say that Columbia 
introduced me to the Western 
canon and converted me from a 
17-year-old manic trendy to an 
earnest young man who under¬ 
stood the importance of taking 
the long view, but that wouldn't 
be quite true. I came to Columbia 
from Regis High School, where 
I'd become acquainted with 
Plato and Aristotle, and a bit of 
Ovid and Virgil in the original. 
My Core courses at Columbia 
didn't teach me to read the clas¬ 
sics; they taught me something 
more valuable — how to re read 
the classics. Few 20-year-olds, in 
my experience as a college pro¬ 
fessor, see the value of rereading 
anything. As Roland Barthes 
memorably put it, rereading is 
"an operation contrary to the 
commercial and ideological 
habits of our society, which 
would have us 'throw away' the 
story once it has been consumed 
('devoured'), so that we can then 
move on to another story, buy 
another book, and which is toler¬ 
ated only in certain marginal cat¬ 
egories of readers (children, old 
people and professors)." 

My Columbia professors 
taught me how to reread rigor¬ 
ously in medieval, early modern, 
early American and postmodern 
literature. But it wasn't until my 
final year of study at Columbia, 
when I had the good fortune to 
take courses with Sacvan Bercov- 
itch, Kathy Eden, W.T.H. Jackson 
and Ann Douglas, that I thought 
of pursuing a career in academe. 
It was dazzling to watch them at 
work, to be treated to and chal¬ 
lenged by a sharpness of mind I 
found admirable and slightly ter¬ 
rifying. And in the course of 
inspiring me to become a teacher, 
they also taught me how valuable 
it is to expand those "marginal 


categories" of readers, to foster in 
our students the capacity not only 
for serious reading but for serious 
rereading. And they fostered in 
me the habits of mind that have 
enabled me to go back and reread 
classic works from the perspec¬ 
tive of disability studies, as well. 
If you take the long view, after all, 
nothing human should be alien to 
us — and the project of rereading 
that injunction should last for as 
many human lifetimes as we can 
imagine. a 


Michael Berube '82 grew up in 
New York, reading books and playing 
hockey (as a sophomore, he had hat 
tricks in four consecutive games for 
Columbia's club team). He completed 
his graduate work in literature at the 
University of Virginia, where he met 
his wife, Janet Lyon; they married in 
1985, were hired at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in 
1989 and moved to Penn State in 
2001. They have two children, Nick 
(20) and Jamie (14). Berube has a 
weblog (www.michaelberube.com) 
and two forthcoming books: What's 
Liberal About the Liberal Arts? 
Classroom Politics and "Bias" in 
Higher Education (September 
2006) and Rhetorical Occasions: 
Humans and the Humanities 
(November 2006). 


ANSWERS TO GAME ON 
INSIDE BACK COVER 

1. Back of Alma Mater 

2. 117th and Broadway 
gate 

3. Wall facing South 
Field and Butler 

4. Side of Hamilton Hall 

5. Flagpole by Low 
Library 

6. Stone by tree near 
Furnald 

7. Hamilton statue 
outside Hamilton Hall 

8. 117th and Broadway 
wall outside gate 

9. Jefferson statue 
outside Journalism 

10. Mudd plaza 

11. Base of Sundial 
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Living in a Transformational Era 

By Brian Krisberg '81 

President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


S omething significant is going on at Columbia these 
days, and none of us knows exactly how it will turn 
out. Columbia is entering an exciting period under 
the leadership of President Lee C. Bollinger, and 
while many obstacles lie ahead, this may prove to 
be a transformational era for the University. 

What are remarkable are the parallels between the current 
era and the transformation that took place at Columbia in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, when Michael Sovern '53 became 
University president. 

I arrived at Columbia in 1977. The campus turmoil of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s had no real meaning to me. My par¬ 
ents had commuted to CCNY and Brooklyn College, and it 
was a pretty big deal to them that I was going to attend an Ivy 
League school and live in New York City. When I got to 
Columbia, I became vaguely aware of the orientation that had 
characterized the prior University administration, a mind-set 
of constraints and lack of openness to future possibilities. 

Sovem's arrival in 1980 and the initiatives and policies that he 
implemented, together with the hard work of many College 
administrators under the leadership of Deans Arnold Collery and 
Robert Pollack '61, caused a dramatic shift in the way people felt 
about the College. This atmosphere of positive change and excite¬ 
ment about the future is the only Columbia I have ever known. 

The list of accomplishments from that transformational era is 
impressive, indeed. The College moved to become fully resi¬ 
dential with the building of East Campus and the renovation of 
other dormitories. The University conducted a capital cam- 


points of view on how to proceed, the University may be on the 
cusp of a similar surge. 

What, you may ask, am I getting at here? Periodically, a 
leader will come along who exudes confidence, who thinks big 
thoughts and who is able to change the tone and expectations 
of an organization. This individual will have a specific vision of 
the future and be able to articulate it clearly and consistently. 
Finally, this person will have the ability to raise the sights of an 
entire institution. 

Is Bollinger this leader? Although his presidency still is 
young, the priorities and goals he and his administration have 
established will go a long way toward determining what 
Columbia will look like in 2031, when I return for my 50th 
reunion. What I like most is that the administration is asking 
itself what Columbia needs to do to attract the best and the 
brightest students and faculty and to compete successfully 
against the other top U.S. colleges and universities. 

Soon, the University will formally announce a seven- 
year, $4 billion capital campaign that has been in a success¬ 
ful "quiet phase" for two years. Considering that in recent 
years Columbia has been raising on average about $300 mil¬ 
lion annually, it is obvious the goal is to take fundraising to 
a different level. One of the first objectives of the campaign 
is to permanently endow financial aid at the College. In 
light of initiatives undertaken by peer institutions in recent 
years, strengthening financial aid is imperative if Columbia 
intends to continue its long-standing commitment to pro¬ 
viding opportunities to all segments of the student popula- 


The potentially transformational events of the upcoming years 
will influence the next wave of alumni. 


paign that significantly exceeded its goal. Having a successful 
undergraduate admissions operation became a priority that 
began to be realized with the arrival of Jim McMenamin, now 
a special adviser to the dean who recently completed his 25th 
year at Columbia. Athletics received attention with the con¬ 
struction of Wien Stadium at Baker Field and a new soccer field. 
And, of course, the College became coeducational with relative 
ease following much debate and discourse. I recall vividly the 
extraordinary days in August 1983 when, in my capacity as 
Carman's head resident, I helped the first fully coeducational 
class move in. The achievements that took place 25 years ago 
laid the groundwork for today's Columbia, when another 
transformational era may be dawning. 

It is hard to pinpoint when this started, though Bollinger's 
arrival in 2002 certainly is a convenient date. The College 
already was riding the wave of a dramatic upswing under the 
leadership of Austin Quigley, who became dean in 1995 at the 
beginning of what has been a remarkable renaissance for the 
College. Now, although the jury still is out and there are many 


tion and having classes that reflect our diverse society. 

Expanding the space in which Columbia operates is another 
priority — all one needs do is speak with faculty and adminis¬ 
trators about the space constraints they struggle with on a daily 
basis to comprehend this urgent need. There are many points of 
view as to how best to grow Columbia, but no one questions 
that significant growth is vital to the University's future. The 
science tower that will be built during the next few years on the 
southeast corner of Broadway and 120th Street is one step; a 
larger one is the new campus proposed for Manhattanville, an 
idea first explored under the administration of George Rupp, 
which has been embraced and propelled forward by Bollinger. 
This expansion will take decades and is being conducted with a 
level of sensitivity to the surrounding community that is far 
greater than the debacle of the 1960s, when the ill-fated Morn- 
ingside Gym was undertaken with little community input. 
Columbia officials have regularly attended community board 
meetings and town hall-style Q&As and hosted informational 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Where Is It Written? 

Plaques of all sizes commemorate various classes, alumni and events at Columbia. 

Can you recall where these memorials can be found on the Morningside campus? 

Answers on page 71. 
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